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On Joist Srock Companies. By Proressor Leone Levi, F.S.A., 


Doctor of Economic Science, and of Lincolw’s Inn, Barrister-at- 


Law. 
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I.—Introduction. 


IMPORTANT economic and legal questions have been solved in late 
years by our legislation on joint stock companies, and with twelve 
years’ experience of the Act for their registration and incorporation, 
and thirteen more years’ experience of the Acts allowing the for- 
mation of such with limited or unlimited liability, it becomes the 
proper function of the statistician to study the teaching of facts, and 
to give to the legislator the benefit of their lessons. The continued 
depression of trade, the unhappy revelations of the bankruptcy 
courts, and the criminal proceedings instituted against certain 
directors of banking and financial companies, have, moreover, 
suggested a serious inquiry into the working of the law on the 
subject, whilst there are many facts connected with such companies, 
illustrative of the various modes of investment of commercial 
capital, which cannot fail to interest the merchant, the banker, and 
the political economist. Time was, when the foreign and colonial 
VOL, aul, PART I. B 
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trade of the country was, in a great measure, monopolised by 
chartered companies, such as the Russian and the Levant, the Hast 
and the West Indies Companies, the Hudson Bay and the African. 
All such monopolies have long ago been abolished, yet the reign of 
companies is as undisputed as ever. The roads of the country are 
monopolised by railway companies. The supply of gas and water is 
entirely in the hands of public companies. The business of the 
country is gradually passing from the hands of private firms to 
those of joit stock companies. Between 1857 and 1867, the 
number of private banks and their branches, in the United Kingdom, 
diminished from 555 to 545, but the number of joint stock banks 
and their branches increased from 1,481 to 1,904, the increase in 
the metropolis having been from 36 in 1857, to 85 in 1867. Finance 
companies are quite modern institutions. The business of insurance 
received an enormous development through the instrumentality of 
mutual and “mixed,” if not absolutely, proprietary companies. 
And the list of miscellaneous companies formed for the investment. 
of capital within the last ten years is very extensive and varied. 
Is a large association well fitted for the prosecution of every branch 
of industry? Are the chances of success equal or better when 
business is conducted by private individuals as by public com- 
panies? Questions such as these are of a most interesting cha- 
racter, and we may gather facts from the statistics of joint stock 
companies which may assist us in arriving at a sound opinion 
respecting them. 


Il.—History of Legislation on Joint Stock Companies. 

We might imagine, that in a commercial country like Britain 
the law should have from the very first been favourable to the 
formation of partnerships and companies. Those gigantic under- 
takings, which have been conceived and perfected with so much 
success, and which have exercised so powerful an influence in pro- 
moting the progress of the country, have they not been mostly all 
ushered into existence by the agency of public companies? And 
yet during a very long period the law has been a stumbling block 
in the way of joint stock enterprise. There is nothing in the 
common law operating to the discouragement of partnerships or 
companies; but the statute law was early required to restrain 
fraudulent practices connected with them. In the formation of 
companies for undertakings of a permanent character, a joint stock 
is absolutely necessary, and means are required for allowing persons 
to embark into, or to withdraw their funds from the concern, or in 
other words, the capital must be divided into transferable shares. 
But that power was soon abused, and jobbing in shares became 
such a mania, that the legislature was constrained to interfere 
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by a statute, not inaptly called the “ Bubble Act,”* which 
imposed an effectual check to the formation of companies with 
corporate capacity, except by royal charter. This absolute restric- 
tion, however, did not last very long, the necessities of trade having 
dictated a relaxation. Accordingly, powers were given to the 
Crown, by letters patent, to grant to any trading company, any 
of the privileges of sueing and being sued in the name of an 
officer, as well as the right of trading with lmited lability, 
upon such terms and conditions as the Crown should think fit to 
impose.f 

The state of the law, being still the subject of considerable 
complaints, in 1837, the Board of Trade instructed Mr. Bellender 
Ker to inquire more especially into the difficulties which existed 
in sueing and being sued when the partners are numerous, and 
to consider, whether it would be expedient to introduce a law 
authorising persons to become partners in trade with a limited 
responsibility ; and upon his report, another Act{ was passed, by 
which Her Majesty was empowered to grant letters patent or charters 
of a limited nature, to jomt stock companies. Again, in 1844, in 
consequence of many fraudulent practices, a Committee of the House 
of Commons was appointed on the subject, and on their recommen- 
dation, amongst other things, “That in order to prevent the 
“* establishment of fraudulent companies, and to protect the interests 
‘* of the shareholders and of the public, it is expedient that all joint 
“* stock companies for commercial purposes, whether future or already 
‘* formed, be registered in an office to be appointed for that purpose,” 
the Registration Act was passed.§ In 1850, another committee was 
appointed to consider and suggest means of removing obstacles and 
giving facilities to safe investments for the savings of the middle 
and working classes, which reported that charters should be granted 
with the greatest caution, but at a far more reasonable cost; and, 
also, that ultimate benefit would ensue from any measures which 
the legislature may be enabled to devise for simplifying the opera- 
tion of the law and unfettering the energies of trade. Again, in 
1851, a Committee of the House of Commons was appointed to 
consider the law of partnership and the expediency of facilitating 
the limitation of lability, with a view to encourage useful enter- 
prise, and the additional employment of labour, and that committee, 
amongst other things, recommended, that power be given to lend 
money for periods not less than twelve months, at a rate of interest 
varying with the rate of profits in the business in which such 
money may be employed, the claim for repayment of such loans 
being postponed to that of other creditors. In 1853, a royal com- 

* 6 Geo. I, cap. 18. + 6 Geo. IV, cap. 91. 

t 7 Wm. IV, and 1 Vict., cap. 73. § 7 and 8 Vict., cap. 110. 
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mission having been appointed to inquire how far the mercantile 
laws in the different parts of the United Kingdom may be advan- 
tageously assimilated, to them was also intrusted the duty to ascer- 
tain, whether any, and what alterations should be made in the law 
of partnership, as regards the question of the limited or unlimited 
responsibility of partners; and their report was to the effect, that 
it was not expedient to introduce such partnerships, and to alter the 
law, or to allow all persons at their own election to trade with 
limited lability. In 1854, however, Mr. Collier, now Her Majesty’s 
Attorney-General, moved a resolution in the House of Commons, 
“That the law of partnership, which renders every person, who, 
‘“‘ though not an ostensible partner, shares the profits of a trading 
“concern, lable to the whole of its debts, is unsatisfactory, and 
‘“‘ should be so far modified as to permit persons to contribute to the 
‘* capital of such concerns on terms of sharing their profits, with- 
** out incurring lability beyond a limited amount.” The resolution 
was seconded by Viscount Goderich, and well supported by the - 
House, and in the end Mr. Collier withdrew it, on the understand- 
ing that the subject would receive the serious consideration of Her 
Majesty’s Government. Accordingly, in 1855, two bills were intro- 
duced by Mr. Fitz Roy, Mr. Bouverie, and Viscount Palmerston, 
one for limiting the lability of members of certain joint stock 
companies, and another to’ amend the law of partnership, to the 
effect, that persons lending money to a partnership on condition 
of receiving a proportion of profits, varying with the amount of the 
same, should not thereby be considered a partner. The first of these 
bills* passed into law; the second was withdrawn, but from that 
year the principle was admitted, and the Acts passed in 1856,+ 
1857, 1858,§ gradually removed the exceptions originally made 
affecting insurance and banking. Finally, in 1862,|| a new Act 
for the regulation of companies was passed, by which any seven 
or more persons associated for any lawful purpose may, by sub- 
scribing a memorandum of association, constitute themselves a 
company with limited or unlimited lability. To this, which is 
now the principal Act, we must add the Act of 1867, with 
provisions allowing limited companies to be formed, with directors 
having an unlimited liability, as well as the reduction of the capital 
and shares. And under the Partnership Amendment Act of 1865 ** 
the advance of money on contract to receive a share of profit, or 
the remuneration of an agent by a share of the profits, does no 
longer constitute the lender or the agent a partner. 


* 18 and 19 Vict., cap. 133. + 19 and 20 Vict., cap. 47. 
t{ 20 and 21 Vict., cap. 78. § 22 Vict., cap. 91. 
|| 25 and 26 Vict., cap. 89. {] 30 and 31 Vict., cap. 131. 


** 28 and 29 Vict., cap. 126. 
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II1.—Sources of Information. 

A return is annually published by the House of Commons, for 
which we are indebted to the practical wisdom of Mr. Lusk, of the 
number of joint stock companies registered from year to year, giving 
the name and object of each company, the place of residence, the 
date of registration, the number of persons who signed the memo- 
randum of association, the number of shares taken by the subscribers 
to the memorandum of association, the nominal capital, the number 
of shares into which it is divided, the number of shares taken at 
date of last return, the amount of calls made on each share, the 
total amount of calls received, the number of shareholders in com- 
pany at the date of last return, and whether the company is still in 
operation or being wound up. Would that such information were 
actually given. Asa matter of fact, however, the most material data 
relating to the condition of the companies at the date of the return 
but seldom appear. ‘“‘No return” is the almost uniform expression 
in four out of eight columns of matter, whilst the last, as to whether 
the companies are still in operation or being wound up, consists in 
most cases of “‘ supposed to be still in operation.” For all practical 
purposes, therefore, the return is both imperfect and useless. Yet, 
notwithstanding, with these returns on hand; with other information 
available for the purpose from other sources; with more details than 
are published, obtained through the kindness of the registrar; and 
with the valuable tables supplied to me by an able officer at the 
registrar’s office, Mr. Samuel Hayman, I trust I may bring forward 
facts in connection with our joint stock companies which will deserve 
the careful attention of the Society. 


IV.—Number of Companies Registered. 

The number of companies registered from year to year consists 
of those formed under the Registration Acts of 1844, 1856, 
1857, and 1862, and of those existing previously to the passing 
of those Acts. Although in this paper, which principally deals. 
with the enterprises brought out under the new legislation on joint 
stock companies, reference is made solely to the companies newly 
formed, it is desirable to give a general view of all the companies so 
registered. The total number is as follows :— 


Registered under the 7 and 8 Vict., cap. 101 (1844) ............ 4,049 
19 and 20 Vict., cap. 47, and 20 and 
21 Vict., cap. 14 (1856 and 1857) f 7549 
existing, previously to the passing 
of thoiaboye Acts +... b.4-omaten 
25 and 26 Vict., cap. 89 (1862) ............ 4,507 
existing, previously to the passing 
DEEDS ODOC MOU Saiki carcnmncte tien 
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The number of joint stock companies registered in every year, 
even exclusive of those previously existing, is not an absolute index of 
the number of companies actually formed, instances having occurred 
where the same companies were first dissolved and then started 
afresh under new conditions, but for practical purposes we may 
assume that the number registered under the respective Acts 
represents the extent in which joimt stock enterprise has been 
carried on during the last twenty-five years. 

It will be seen from the tables that a remarkable increase took 
place in the number of companies registered in the second over 
the first period, the average number per year having been 543 from 
1856 to 1868, and 337 from 1844 to 1855. But we must take into 
account the large expansion of trade during the last twenty-five 
years. When we compare the number registered with the amount 
of exports of British produce, the best uniform standard of trade 
we possess, we find that the. number of companies formed, which — 
from 1844 to 1855 was in the proportion of 4°66 of provisionally 
registered, and I'11 of completely registered per 1,000,0001., 
exported from 1856 to 1868, increased to 3°69 per 1,000,000l. 
There were years, certainly, when the proportion was considerably 
larger. But that affords an important illustration of these panics 
which now and then produce such a convulsion in trade and finance. 
Thus the number of companies formed in 1845 exhibits the amount 
of railway speculation which then raged—the forerunner of the 
great crisis of 1847. The large number formed in 1852 and 1853, 
reminds us of times when it seemed as if gold was to become much 
more abundant than the means of employing it to advantage; and 
as we advance to 1863, 1864, and 1865, the large numbers are a 
certain prelude to the crisis which startled the commercial world in 


May, 1866. 
V.—Companies Formed and Abandoned. 


By comparing the number of companies provisionally registered 
with those which obtained a certificate of complete registration 
under the Act of 1844, and by deducting from the number registered 
under the subsequent Acts of 1856 and 1862, those companies 
which were practically abandoned before starting, we are able to 
calculate, with some amount of accuracy, what proportion of the pro- 
jects which were started from year to year ever came to maturity. 
From 1844 to 1855, inclusive, there were registered provisionally 
4,049 companies, and of these as many as 3,084, or 76 per cent., 
were abandoned. From 1856 to 1868, a period of thirteen years, 
7,056 companies were registered, and of these, 1,245, or 18 per 
cent., were abandoned. During the whole period, there were formed 
in all 11,105 new companies, of which 4,329, or 39 per cent. of the 
whole, were abandoned. It is worthy of notice, that notwithstand- 
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ing the large increase in the number of companies registered during 
the latter period, the number of abortions was considerably less 
than in the former one. In truth, the provisional registration pro- 
vided by the Act of 1844 was no indication whatever of the for- 
mation of a company; in many cases it amounted to no more than 
the registering of a scheme in the mind and imagination of a few 
concocters or promoters. Under the later Acts, however, the 
registration implies the formal contract of at least seven persons 
to unite themselves into partnership, entailing an obligation from 
which they cannot withdraw except by a formal and legal act. 

What eventually became of the 5,813 companies finally con- 
stituted and in operation since 1856, we shall presently see. 
Meanwhile it is important to realise that tks chances of any 
projected companies ever being practically constituted, are no 
more than two to three. Nay, more, it is a fact worth recording 
at the outset, that out of 7,056 companies registered since 1856, 
as many aS 4,082 are since gone, one way or another, so that the 
chances of real permanency is little more than one to three of all 
the companies formed. 


Vi—Classification of Companies. 


The objects for which joint stock companies are now formed are 
exceedingly varied. But though an exact classification of any number 
of facts is extremely difficult, it is evident that among the objects 
sufficiently definite, railways, mining, gas, have the foremost place in 
joint stock enterpise. Nextin importance are insurance, trading, and 
navigation; and next investments, hotels, and banking. As we have 
seen, the projecting and the formal establishment of a company are two 
different things, and they do not often advance part passw with all 
kinds of companies. Whilst of 1,791 companies for railways pro- 
visionally registered, only 170 were finally constituted, or only 9 per 
cent.; of gas companies, out of 1,039 projected, as many as 890 were 
carried out, or 85 per cent.; and of water companies, out of 91 pro- 
jected, 79, or 86 per cent., were finally established. Still more pro- 
minently does the different character of the joint stock companies 
appear, when we compare the number formally established with the 
number wound up, or not heard of, which in popular language are 
termed “come to grief.”” From 1856 to 1868, there were 257 banking 
and finance companies formed; and of these, 160 were wound up and. 
not heard of, ora proportion of 62 per cent. Of gas companies, there 
were 678 established, and of these only 102, or 15 per cent., ceased 
to exist. Banking, finance, insurance, mining, which seem the safest 
and most attractive objects for profit, appear to have the least chance 
of stability. ‘‘The business of a great association,” said Mr. 
McCulloch, ‘‘ must be conducted by factors or agents, and unless it 
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“be of such a nature as to admit of their being clearly pointed out 
‘and defined, the association would cease to have any effectual 
“control over them, and would be in a great measure at their 
‘mercy. . . . Hence the different success of companies where 
‘“‘ business may be conducted according to a nearly uniform system, 
“ such as dock, canal, and insurance companies, railway companies, 
‘“‘ &c., and those whose business does not admit of being reduced 
“to any regular plan, and where much must always be left to 
‘“‘ the sagacity and enterprise of those employed. All purely com- 
‘mercial companies trading upon a joint stock, belong to the latter 
“ class.”? To a great extent Mr. McCulloch’s observations are fully 
supported by the facts we have thus observed. But a very 
different appreciation is evidently formed by Mr. McCulloch as 
regards insurance companies, than is borne out by the fact that of 
190 insurance companies newly formed, since 1856, as many as 
97 were wound up or not heard of. In late years, an extra- 
ordinary amount of speculation and interest seems to have per- 
vaded this kind of business, which may perhaps account for 
these results. According to a return* of life assurance com- 
panies registered since 1844, it would seem, that under the 
7 and 8 Vict., there were registered 172 companies. Under the - 
Companies Act of 1862, 95 more companies were registered, and 
of companies previously existing 5, making in all 272. Of these 
companies, 10 were amaleamated with other companies, 34 trans- 
ferred the business to other companies, and 152 were wound up 
or were supposed to have ceased business. Here then we have 
196 companies disappearing out of 272 formed, or in the proportion 
of 72 per cent. { On the other hand, the black book of joint stock 
companies, or a return published of the number winding-up under 
the direction of the Court of Chancery,t included 30 insurance, 
26 hotel, 62 finance, 75 mining, 18 navigation, and 269 other com- 
panies. Comparing these with the number formed, it would appear 
that banking and finance companies ended their existence in the 


* 188 and 188—1 of 1869. + 104 and 104—1 of 1869. 

t By the 20 and 21 Vict., c. 80, it was provided that the Joint Stock Companies 
Acts, 1856 and 1857, should not be deemed to repeal the 7 and 8 Vict., c. 110, as 
respects insurance companies. Between the passing of the Act of 1856 and that of 
1862, 31 insurance companies were registered, and these will be found included in 
Table D, p. 31, with the companies existing previously to the passing of the latter Act, 
and subsequently registered as unlimited companies. Of 168 assurance companies 
registered under the Act of 1862, 93 were for life assurance, $3 limited, and 
to unlimited companies. Of the 93, 19 were abandoned before starting, 26 were 
wound up, and 15 were not heard of, or had made no return, leaving apparently 
only 33 in existence. Of the 82 old insurance companies registered, 5 were with 
limited and 77 with unlimited liability. And of the 82, 52 were life insurance 
companies, of which 9 were abandoned, 14 were wound up, and 1 was not heard of. 
The whole number of insurance companies registered was 272, and of these 145 
were life, 28 fire, 50 marine, 27 cattle, and 22 miscellanies. 
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Court of Chancery, in the proportion of 24 per cent., whilst insurance 
companies reached the Court of Chancery at the rate of only 5 per 
cent., and hotel companies at the rate of 8 per cent. The classifi- 
cation of joint stock companies is important, as affording a clue to 
the range and direction of speculation at exciting and perilous 
times. The report of jot stock companies in 1844, gives us the 
number of projected companies formed during the mania of 1824: 
and 1825, as well as in 1834 and 1836. In 1824-25, imsurance, 
mining, principally foreign, loans and investments, railways and 
canals, were the most popular objects. In 1834-56, railways and 
banking monopolised public attention. In 1845, railways were 
almost exclusively the objects of frenzied speculation. In 1863-66, 
finance, banking, mining and manufacture seem 2d the most attrac- 
tive for the employment of capital. Other important considerations 
in connection with the direction of jot stock enterprises, may be 
suggested. The speculation of 1824-25, took large amount of 
capital away to other countries for mining and foreign loans; that of 
1845 absorbed a large proportion of capital at home in railways, thus 
converting floating into fixed capital. The speculation in 1863-66 
was, in a great measure connected with financial and banking 
operations abroad, which took much capital out of the country. But 
we must desist from further observations on the many interesting 
questions naturally arising out of the classification of companies. 


VII.—The Upper Ten Thousand of Joint Stock Companies. 


The better to estimate the character and danger attending joint 
stock enterprise, it might be useful to trace the fortunes of those 
larger companies which stand prominent in the eyes of the public, 
not only for the importance of their transactions, but as influencing 
by their action the whole trade of the kingdom. From 1856 to 
1868, about 300 companies were formed in the United Kingdom, with 
a nominal capital of 1,000,000/. and upwards, and together they 
professed to possess a nominal capital of 504,000,0001., three-fourths 
of the whole number and capital having been formed between 1863 
and 1865. Banking and finance were the chief objects of these com- 
panies; and among them we find all those schemes which, on the 
example of the Crédit Mobilier and Crédit Foncier in France, seemed 
for a while able to carry on their shoulders any enterprise at home 
and abroad, no matter how uncertain; to undertake loans for any 
State ; and to accomplish greater things than any banker or capitalist 
heretofore attempted. The banks, 98 in number, were connected with 
every part of the world. Railways in the most distant countries 
attracted much attention, and so telegraphs, navigation, and insu- 
rance. What became of these 300 companies? A fifth of them, 
or just 60, were abandoned before starting, 87 more were wound 
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up, 2 obtained Acts of Parliament, and 29 filed no return. Out 
of 300 companies, as many as 178 ceased to exist, and 122, or about 
40 per cent., only remained. The greatest havoc seems to have 
taken place in the finance companies, where out of 55 companies 
registered only 12, or 21 per cent., remain in existence. Of the 
banking houses established, only 41 per cent. remained, and of 
31 insurance companies formed, only 11 remained up to the date of 
last return. As to the 504,000,000/. supposed to have been 
invested by these large companies, those of them now remaining 
have an ageregate nominal capital scarcely exceeding 180,000,000/. 
The remainder is gone; that is, a large proportion (nearly 
100,000,000/.), which was really never more than on paper, was 
withdrawn, the schemes having been abandoned. 160,000,000l. 
was the nominal capital of those winding up, and 60,000,000/. 
more may be considered as no longer existing, bemg the capital 
of those companies which, by having filed no returns, are supposed - 
either to be no longer in existence, or to be in a state of exhaustion. 


VIIL.—Companies’ Capital. 

The introduction of limited lability was strongly advocated on 
the grounds that it would bring additional capital into commerce; 
that it would favour the enterprise of men of talent with msuffi- 
cient capital; that, although in London and other large and 
wealthy cities, there is little appearance of want of means among 
those deserving credit or of capital for any useful undertaking, still, 
even in them, capital is not distributed or employed so beneficially 
as it would be if partnerships with limited liability were authorised 
by law; and that it would lead to the application of capital in 
commercial adventures which is now withheld from them by reason 
of the unlimited lability which engaging in them imposes. How 
far have these objects been realised within the last thirteen years ? 
From 1863 to 1868 inclusive, the aggregate nominal capital of the 
companies established amounted to 893,000,000/. What propor- 
tion of this capital has been imported into trade from without ? The 
statistics of joint stock companies afford us no help to the solution 
of this interesting question, but certainly there is no reason to be- 
lieve that other branches of business suffered from want of capital, 
or that there has been any shifting of capital from one enterprise 
to another. The probabilities are, that a considerable portion has 
been contributed by annuitants in the public funds, and by holders 
of other descriptions of property paying a low rate of interest. 
A diminution is certainly observable in the number of persons 
entitled to various amounts of dividends, especially of sums not 
exceeding 50/., both in the public funds and in the savings banks, 
as will be seen from the following comparison of 1857 with 1868 :— 
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The number of depositors in post-office savings banks should be 
added for the year 1868, but we have no specific returns from those 
banks of the number of depositors according to amount. Very 
many, indeed, have been induced by the avidity of getting larger 
profits to withdraw their savings from safer deposits in the banks 
or in the funds, in many cases it is to be feared only to lose the 
whole of their possession. 

Let it not be imagined, however, that anything like g00,000,000/. 
has been employed by such companies. The “ Hconomist,’’ in its 
annual financial history, states that from 1863 to 1866, the amount of 
capital authorised was 373,000,000/., and that of this 268,000,000. 
was offered, and 35,600,c00/. deposited. Supposing the amount of 
authorised capital to represent what is termed nominal capital, that 
the capital offered consisted of the amount of the shares taken, and 
that the amount deposited meant the amount of calls made or about 
to be made, it would follow that about 10 per cent. of the nominal 
capital was paid or bond fide invested in the various undertakings. 
If this be so, then surely the 35,600,000/., spread over four years, 
does not seem a very extraordinary amount, or such as neces- 
sarily to cause a panic in the country. In truth, the amount 
of commitments or of liabilities incurred by these enterprises is im- 
mensely less than it seems. A company is brought out with 
1,000,000/. of capital in 50,000 shares at 20/. each, in which 
probably 1,000 shares are taken, and a call made of 2/. to 5/. In 
that case what seems a commitment of 1,000,000/. comes in fact 
to be an investment of some 2,000/. to 5,000/. The practice of 
advertising a large nominal capital, often out of all proportion 
to the amount bond fide subscribed or required, which obtains 
in small as well as in large companies, is wrong in the extreme, 
and is tantamount to making unauthorised use of names of great 
responsibility or wealth. No capital should be allowed to be ad- 
vertised but what is required and received. If more is wanted 
subsequently, it is always open to the company to resort to 
a fresh issue of shares. The moral effect also of parading 
extraordinary investments entirely of a fictitious character in 
this or that kind of enterprise at home and abroad, often greatly 
intensifies distrust and fear in times of troubles and panics. And 
even the principle of limited liability has somewhat suffered of 
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late, in consequence of the practice of not only putting forth a fictitious 
amount of nominal capital, but of issuing shares for amounts far 
exceeding what may be required for the business. In the heat of 
speculation, many do not realize that, beyond the amount paid up 
in a share there is a considerable residuum of liability, which in 
cases of failure may prove disastrous in the extreme. Far better 
would it be if the negotiation of shares for any amount beyond 
what has been paid up was rendered illegal. A step in this. direc- 
tion has been taken by the Companies Act of 1867, which authorises 
any company by special resolution to reduce its capital and shares, 
and we trust that the principle may be extended, and that it may 
be followed up by some stringent legislation, remedying what is at 
once an abuse and a grievance among the whole body of shareholders. 
Every facility, on the other hand, should be given to companies 
having their capital divided into shares, to transfer them as easily as 
possible, and it was wisely enacted by the Act of 1867, that when 
the shares are paid in full they may be transferred to bearer. It 
is much to be regretted that the heavy stamp duty, of an amount 
equal to three times the amount of ad valorem stamp duty charge- 
able on a deed transferring the share, if the consideration for the 
transfer were the nominal value of such share, now hinders the 
full circulation of this species of commercial capital. 

By reference to the table of the number of companies in relation 
to the amount of capital, the proportion of new companies formed 
from 1856 to 1868, was as follows :— 
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The great bulk of companies formed have a small capital. 
Full 73 per cent. of all the companies had either no subscribed 
capital, or a capital less than 50,000. 


TX.—Limited and Unlimited Inability. 


Although, as we have seen, the principle of limited lability was 
only adopted in 1856, it had been the practice of the Board of Trade, 
for a considerable time before, to grant charters of incorporation with 
such limitation of hability. The cases where the Board of Trade con- 
sidered that properly justified such a concession were the following :— 
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Ist. Where the object for which the association is formed is of 
a hazardous character, in which many individuals may be disposed 
to risk moderate sums, the aggregate of which may constitute a 
large sum sufficient for the undertaking, but m which a single 
capitalist, or two or three under an ordinary partnership, would be 
unable or unwilling to engage. The working of mines was an 
example of this species of adventures. 

2nd. Where the capital required is of so large an amount that 
no single partnership could be expected to support the expense, as 
in the case of canals, railways, docks, and works of that description. 

srd. Where no great advance of capital but extended respon- 
sibility is desirable, as in the case of assurance cotupanies; and, 

4th. Where the object sought can only be effected by a numerous 
association of individuals, such as the formation of literary societies, 
charitable institutions, and similar bodies. 

It was objected to the practice of granting charters, that the 
method of allowing limited lability in some cases and refusing it 
in others was exceedingly invidious, that the cost of obtaiming a 
charter was considerable,* and that a long time passed before such 


* The expense was also great. The fees paid for a charter to the Privy 
Council and to the Council of the Board of Trade were as follows :— 
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charters could in any case be obtained. From 1837 to 1855, 163 
applications were made to the Board of Trade praying for grants.of 
charters with limited liability, and of these 97 were granted and 
60 refused or delayed. From 1844 to 1853 there were, moreover, 
passed 135 Acts for the incorporation of companies with the same 
powers of limited lability. The principle was in effect established, 
but the practice differed immensely, especially as regards colonial 
banks, some of which were formed with lability limited to the 
amount of the shares, others with a lability limited to twice or 
three times the amount of the subscribed capital. 

It was time, indeed, to establish a more consistent and uniform 
legislation, and the Act of 1856 introduced quite a new era in the 
history of joint stock companies. From 1856 to 1868 inclusive, 
there were formed in the United Kingdom 7,056 companies, and of 
these 6,960 were with limited, and only 96 with unlimited liability, 
and of 169 miming companies registered within the Stannaries 162 
were with limited liability, and only 7 with unlimited. To see how 
completely has the lmited liability supplanted the unlimited, we 
have only to glance over the following table, showing the amount of 
capital respectively invested in the two systems, as much as 98 per 
cent. of the whole nominal capital being invested in the one, and 
only 2 per cent. in the other :— 
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1856 | 227 14,720,486 222 14,657,486 5 63,000 
"57 | 392 20,969,230 386 20,901,030 6 68,200 
"Bor | BOL 29,287,374 298 29,227,374 3 60,000 
59 | 326 13,516,960 320 13,417,960 6 99,000 
1860 | 409 | 14,818,510 401 17,752,785 8 65,725 
"61 AD 24,613,084 474 24,542,884 5 70,200 
62 | 502 68,092,103 500 68,042,103 2 50,000 
"63 | 760 | 137,356,138 4748 135,295,038 1% 2,060,200 
64 | 975 | 236,962,912 970 234,456,412 5 1,306,500 
1865 {1,014 | 203,725,576 1,002 201,539,865 12 2,185,711 
66 | 754 74,643,998 745 73,309,990 9 1,334,008 
67 469 28,545,948 455 27,461,148 14 1,084,800 
68 | 448 33,657,482 439 32,572,982 9 1,084,500 
7,056 | 893,159,601 6,960 893,177,957 96 9,531,844 
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X.—The Partnership Laws of France. 


In France, all partnerships and companies must be registered. 
The French code of commerce recognizes the existence of three 
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descriptions of partnerships, viz., Ist, in collective name, correspond- 
ing to our ordinary private partnerships; 2nd, in commandite, con- 
sisting of one or more managing partners with unlimited lability, 
and one or more partners with limited hability ; and 3rd, anonymous 
partnerships, similar to our public companies, requiring for their 
constitution the authority of a decree. In 1856, however, a special 
law was enacted relative to commandite partnerships by shares, pro- 
viding that they may not be held definitively formed till after the 
entire capital has been subscribed, and a fourth of the shares paid up, 
the fulfilment of such conditions being duly proved by the managing 
partners. The shares of such partnerships are transferable to bearer, 
but the original shareholders remain responsible to the whole 
amount of these shares. Further, with a view to secure to the 
members themselves the due bringing in of the prescribed amount, 
a meeting of shareholders must be summoned to certify the pay- 
ment of all the capital subscribed before the partnership is held 
definitively formed. A committee of inspection of five share- 
holders is then and there formed to watch over the affairs of the 
partnership, and to make an annual report to the shareholders. 
The gérants are, however, the usual instruments of all the opera- 
tions of the partnership. Besides this law, in 1863,* following our 
own legislation on the subject, a fourth description of partnerships 
was allowed, called partnerships with hmited lability, being a kind 
of free anonymous companies, applicable only where the capital 
exceeds 20,000,000 frs. But this restriction as to capital, having been 
found to operate against the success of the law, was abolished in 
1867.+ A table of the number of partnerships registered in France 
from 1844 to the present time is appended, and it will be seen, that 
during the twenty-four years, there were formed in France 78,005 
partnerships, besides 408 anonymous companies. That of the 
78,005 partnerships, 60,731, or 78 per cent., were in collective name, 
or ordinary partnerships; 12,177, or 153 per cent. were commandite 
without transferable shares; 4,759, or 6 per cent., were comman- 
dite, with transferable shares; and 338 were new limited liability 
partnerships. Of the 408 anonymous companies formed by decree, 
149 were for insurance purposes, some as mutual and some as pro- 
prietary companies. The number of partnerships formed in France, 
from year to year, exhibits a remarkable steadiness and progress. 
In the years 1848 and 1849, years of revolution, there was a con- 
siderable diminution in their number, but otherwise the fluctuation 
was not very sensible. Comparing the years 1844 and 1867, there 
was an increase of 63 per cent. in the number of ordinary partner- 
ships, and an increase of 57 per cent. in the nominal commandite, 


* Law of June, 1863. + Law of 22nd July, 1867. 
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but an actual decrease for many years past in commandite partner- 
ships with transferable shares, showing that the great mass of 
partnerships is still formed with unlimited lability. 


XI.—Limited Inability. 


The Companies Act of 1867 sanctioned a new principle in joint 
stock companies, by allowing companies to be formed of a mixed 
character, the directors or managers having an unlimited lability, 
and the shareholders a limited one. This is the principle of the 
commandite partnership, and to my mind it is far preferable to 
either a universally unlimited or universally limited hability in both 
directors and shareholders. It is just and reasonable that share- 
holders, who take no part in the management, who cannot exercise 
any influence on the amount of confidence awarded to the firm 
beyond what results from the amount of capital invested, should 
have a liability limited to the amount of their shares. But it is 
equally just and reasonable that those who take upon themselves 
the direction of such business, whose names have a considerable 
influence on the credit given to the company, and upon whose 
management the entire success of the business depends, should have 
an unlimited liability. How many blunders, how many acts of 
daring, shall | say unscrupulous daring, would never be committed 
or attempted were the directors liable for the entire of their property. 
The Act of 1867 does not go far enough in allowing such mixed com- 
panies to be formed; and it is a serious question whether the whole 
legislation on limited liability was not erroneously conceived. It is 
now nearly twenty years since I gave evidence to a Committee of 
the House of Commons in favour of commandite partnerships; and 
I agree very much with my friend, Mr. John Howell, in his pam- 
phlet on “Partnership Law Legislation,” that having regard to 
‘‘ its consonance with natural justice, its great power of developing 
‘‘ genius and inventive talent, especially in manufactures—into 
‘‘ which art enters largely—the value it gives to character, the 
‘““means it affords of introducing different classes of the com- 
‘‘ munity to each other, and the vitality it imparts to trade,” the 
principle of commandite is well entitled to the serious attention of 
of the legislature. 


XII.-—Winding-wp of Companies. 


A considerable number. of joint stock companies, after a brief and 
chequered existence, end by being wound up either voluntarily or 
under the supervision of the Court of Chancery. The tables show, 
that of 6,995 companies registered since 1856, as many as 1,675, or 
23 per cent., were thus termimated. And by a special return of the 
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number of companies so wound up,* it appears, that from August, 
1862, to July, 1868, 480 companies were before the courts, and 445 
of them made proper returns. The summary given of the return 
does not consist of consecutive facts, but shows that 419 companies 
had an aggregate nominal capital of 138,654,272/.; that 382 com- 
panies had a paid-up capital, as far as known, of 24,348,027/.; that 
357 companies had liabilities amounting, as far as ascertained, of 
74,482,421/.; and, that the expenses of winding up, as far as ascer- 
tained, of 207 companies, or of scarcely half of the total number, 
amounted to 630,285/., giving an average expenditure of upwards 
of 3,000/. per company. On examination of the return, it will be 
found, that the life of many of these unfortunate companies is very 
short indeed, many of them having had scarce eighteen months 
existence. Alas! a very short trial is often enough to disabuse the 
mind of shareholders of many pleasant fancies. Yet in many 
cases the expenses of liquidation were extremely heavy. The 
Asiatic Banking Corporation was registered in February, 1864, 
came to grief in November, 1866, and 33,000/. were expended up 
to the date of the return in winding up. The new company of 
Overend, Gurney, and Co., was registered on the 12th July, 1865, 
came to grief on the 23rd July, 1866, with habilities amounting to 
nearly 19,000,000/., and up to the date of the return 64,772/. were 
expended in winding it up. But a still greater evidence of the 
immense increase of winding-up concerns in the Court of Chancery 
in England may be gathered from the “ Judicial Statistics.” From 
1859 to 1868 the operation of the court on joint stock companies, 
has been as follows :— 





Number of Petitions under z 
the Winding-up Acts Number of 


| eee ee Debts 


To the Lord To the Claimed and 
nor | Ros the | Adjudicated. 





Amount Amount Dividends 
of of Paid 
Debts Proved.| Calls Made. | to Creditors. 




















| Chancellor. 

£ £ £ 

1859... | 20 2 -— — 79,092 — 

’60....| 14 6 245 427,536 219733869 _- 
6k... 10 9 55972 $93,023 |. 123,291 276,573 
"62... 17 11 1,857 1,329,970] 1,024,671 270,915 
63... 28 31 1,166 1,953,259 | 473,075 253,049 
fa 33 42 3,462 ¥,056,103| 614,153 393,276 
me 4s 90 8,933 | 3,626,735| 2,394,613 | 1,354,076 
66... 166 75 ~ 9,909 9,613,909 | 2,548,690 | 3,279,017 
‘67... 170 83 10,636 12,490,346 | 4,497,831 | 7,310,339 
bse 116 62 11,584 6,979,550 8,537,123 | 2,963,337 





From whatever side we look at these facts, they are certainly 
most unsatisfactory. An increase in ten years of the number of 
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petitions from 22 in 1859 to 241 in 1866, and 178 in 1868; an 
increase in the number of debts claimed from 245 in 1860 to 
11,584 in 1868, and of calls made from 79,092/. in 1859 to 
8,537,123/. in 1868, denote losses of an enormous amount. The dis- 
proportion between the amount of debts proved and the amount of 
calls made, and between the amount of calls and of dividends paid 
to creditors is also very great. And what shall I say of the delay 
in winding up? The return already referred to shows that after 
six years only 207 out of 480 companies were finally liquidated, 
to enable the courts to give the expenses of winding them up. 
The return demanded was for companies wound up, as well as for 
companies winding up, but the cases finally settled were very few. 
Would not a simpler tribunal than the Court of Chancery be better 
adapted for the winding-up of joint stock companies? Of 423 com- 
panies before the Court of Chancery in England, 225 were before 
the Master of the Rolls, 55 before Vice-Chancellor Stuart, 73 
before Vice-Chancellor Malins, and 70 before Vice-Chancellor James. 
One single tribunal, like the tribunals of commerce in continental 
countries, would seem to me much simpler and more effective than 
the present practice. Besides the expensiveness and delay connected 
with proceedings in the Court of Chancery, it is complained that at 
present any single discontented shareholder, however little inter- 
ested in the concern, may present a petition for winding up. 
Nay more. As it is, any shareholder has the power to prose- 
cute a director criminally, and thereby to place not only the 
parties themselves but all the affairs of the concern in a condition of 
utter discomfiture. Should not the exercise of such powers devolve 
exclusively on the State, and be performed by a public prosecutor ? 
In the Companies Act of 1862 it is provided, that the Board of 
Trade may appoint an inspector to examine the affairs of the com- 
pany, upon the application of members holding not less than one- 
fifth part of the whole shares of the company, and, in the case of 
a banking company, of members holding not less than one-third 
part of the whole shares. Would it not be desirable to establish 
some such regulations as respect applications for winding up, or 
any proceedings of a criminal nature? <A regulation like this 
would not only impart confidence in trade, but also protect the 
company and every member or director thereof from hostile if not 
capricious and mischievous acts. The legislation on this subject is 
in many respects evidently imperfect. 


XITl.— Registration and its Effects. 


The intent of the legislature in establishing a registration of 
joint stock companies being as far as possible to secure the public 
against fraud, it is interesting to inquire how far has the object been 
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attained by the existing regulations, or in what direction is further 
legislation required. It may be objected, that any interference of 
the legislature in requiring such registration is uncalled for; that it 
is opposed to the general principle of laissez faire; that no company 
should be clothed with a semi-official character which it does not 
really possess as a voluntary association; and that no return or 
statement made by the parties is worth much unless previously 
tested. Mr. John Stuart Mill, in his Chapter on Partnership, 
says: “The law is warranted in requiring from all joint stock 
‘‘ associations with limited responsibility, not only that the amount 
“ of capital on which they profess to carry on business should either 
“ be actually paid up or security given for it (if, indeed, with com- 
‘* plete publicity, such a requirement would be necessary), but also 
“that such accounts should be kept accessible to individuals, and, 
“if needful, published to the world, as shall render it possible to 
“ascertain at any time the existing state of the company’s affairs 
‘* and to learn whether the capital which is the sole security for the 
“ engagements into which they enter, still subsists unimpaired: the 
“ fidelity of such accounts being guarded by sufficient penalties. 
““ When the law has thus afforded to individuals all practicable 
‘“‘ means of knowing the circumstances which ought to enter into 
“ their prudential calculations in dealing with the company, there 
‘¢ seems no more need for interfering with individual judgment in this 
“ sort of transaction, than in any other part of the private business 
“ of life.’”* So long as the interference of the State in such matters 
is more judicial than administrative, and so long as itis restricted to 
providing of means for the due publication of the conditions on 
which any company may seek public co-operation, and to the 
putting of proper checks to the publication of false state- 
ments, the objection to Government interference cannot be really 
maintained. 

The question of registration has acquired considerable import- 
ance in connection especially with insurance companies. The 
Select Committee of the House of Commons on assurance associa- 
tions in 18538, after careful inquiry into the whole question, recom- 
mended that it should be imperative upon each company to make a 
complete investigation into its affairs at least once in five years, 
which should show a complete valuation of their risks and habilities, 
and of their assets to meet the same. It further recommended that 
all such valuations, together with a periodical statement giving the 
annual receipts and expenses, the amount of habilities and assets, 
the amount of capital and the table of mortality, should be duly 
registered. And after many years this matter has been again taken 


* «Principles of Political Economy,” vol. ii, p. 481. 
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up last year, when a bill was introduced by the Right Hon. Stephen 
Cave, Mr. Bazley, and Mr. Russell Gurney for nearly the same object. 
A general desire certainly exists that something should be done to 
protect the public against fraud, and a justification for it 1s found in 
the fact that insurance companies stand in the character not only of 
contractors as regards the assured personally, but of trustees as 
regards future beneficiaries, who are in most cases widows and 
orphans. Assuming that a corporation, whether small or large, is & 
creature of the law, I see no reason why the law, in conferring the 
privileges incident thereto, should not impose conditions which, 
without unduly interfering with the freedom of business, shall 
afford sufficient security to the public. The Stock Exchange, a 
purely voluntary association, will not grant a settling-day for bar- 
gains in the shares of a new company until all the circumstances 
of the company are set forth before the committee, nor will it allow 
such shares to be quoted, until the committee have duly examined 
all the documents required and found them to their satisfaction. 
And it should be remembered that of the large number of com- 
panies annually formed only a very small proportion, and in most 
cases only select companies, are admitted at the Stock Exchange 
either for a settling-day or for quotation. How much more neces- 
sary is it that some precautions should be adopted by the State in 
granting the benefits of incorporation to the many companies yearly 
started for all manner of objects. The principle and the expediency 
of registration have been in fact admitted, both in theory and 
practice, and all that is wanted now is to make it more general 
and effective. It is not only, however, for insurance companies 
that better provisions are required; any distinction, in fact, as 
regards the class of companies would be both invidious and unde- 
sirable. A general law is far preferable. Nor do I see any reason 
for limiting the privileges of incorporation to the mystical number 
of seven persons and upwards. ‘To my mind all partnerships 
and companies wishing to act in a corporate capacity, or as a 
firm, should be bound to register the names of all the partners in 
the frm. In the case of partnerships where the capital is not 
divided into shares, the registration should be of all the partners. 
In the case of companies the registration should be limited to the 
names of the directors. 

But let not the certificate of incorporation be granted merely 
upon the production of the memorandum of association. In the 
case of a common partnership the deed, duly signed and authen- 
ticated, should be produced. In the case of a company the allot- 
ment of a certain proportion of shares duly paid up, as an 
evidence of the bond fide constitution of the company, should be 
necessary. ‘I'he committee of the Stock Exchange will order the 
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quotation of a new company on the official list only when two thirds 
of the shares, exclusive of those reserved or granted in lieu of money 
payments to concessionaires, owners of property, or others, have 
been applied for and unconditionally allotted, and only where the 
articles of association restrain the directors from employing the 
funds of the company in the purchase of its own shares. A some- 
what similar condition might by law be established in connection 
with the registration and incorporation of any new company. It 
seems, moreover, absolutely necessary that the registrar of joint 
stock companies should be empowered to take steps for securing, as 
far as possible, the authenticity of the signatures to the deed of 
partnership or of settlement, as well as to enforce compliance 
with the clauses respecting publication of returns, and he should 
have power to sue the parties for neglect, and even to cancel the 
name of a company from the register where he has reason to believe, 
after notice given and published, that the same is extinguished. I 
doubt, however, whether it would be advisable to require the pub- 
lication of the balance sheet, which would be only confusing, from 
the different modes in which the accounts of companies are neces- 
sarily kept; and I would demur to the idea of empowering the 
registrar to examine the books of companies in order to verify the 
state of affairs of any company. No legislative safeguard can ever 
render effective guarantee against frauds. Full publicity of infor- 
mation is all that can be aimed at. To that effect let every thing 
be done to place the information within the reach of the public. 
Let more use be made of advertisements, and let the registrar of 
joimt stock companies, instead of confining himself to a return, 
publish annually a report of his proceedings, with all the facts 
_ returned from the companies and corporate partnerships in the 
manner now done by other public departments. 


XIV .—Conclusions. 


To bring the observations made throughout this paper ina prac- 
tical shape before the Society, the conclusions which are suggested 
may be summed up as follows :-— 

1. That the number of joint stock companies yearly registered 
since 1844, shows an absolute increase, from an average of 337 
from 1844 to 1855, to an average of 543 from 1856 to 1868, though 
relatively to the amount of exports of British produce and manu- 
factures, the proportion was 4°66 companies provisionally registered, 
and 1°11 completely registered per 1,000,000/. exports in 1844 to 
1855; and 3°69 companies registered per 1,000,000/. exports in 
1856-68. 

2. That 73 per cent. of the companies registered from 1844 to 
1855, and 18 per cent. of those registered from 1856 to 1868, giving 
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a total average of 39 per cent., were abandoned before commencing 
business. 

8. That of 5,811 companies constituted from 1856 to 1868, 
2,831 were wound up or made no return, or in the proportion of 49 
per cent., the proportion varying from 36 per cent. in the case of 
banking and finance companies, to 16 per cent. in the case of gas 
companies. 

4, That of 7,056 formed from 1856 to 1868, only 2,918 remained 
in existence at the close of 1868, being in the proportion of 41 per 
cent., the maximum of instability appearing to obtain in companies 
for banking, finance, insurance, and mining, and the minimum 
instability in companies for gas and water. 

5. That of 300 companies formed with a nominal capital of 
1,000,000/. and upwards, representing an aggregate nominal capital 
of upwards of 500,000,000/., 60 with a capital of 100,000,000/. were 
abandoned before starting ; 87 with a capital of 160,000,000l. were 
wound up; 2 obtained Acts of Parliament; 29 with a capital of 
60,000,000/. filed no return; and 122 with a nominal capital of 
180,000,000/. are supposed to be still in existence. 

6. That of the nominal capital supposed to be possessed by the 
joint stock companies, scarcely 10 per cent. can be estimated to be 
the amount actually paid up, the practice of advertising a large 
nominal capital being alike legally wrong and morally inexpedient 


and injurious. 
7. That with a view to promote the circulation of capital 


invested in such companies, facility should be given to the transfer 
of shares fully paid up. 

8. That decided preference appears to be given to limited 
liability, as evidenced from the fact that out of 7,056 joint stock 
companies, with a nominal capital of 893,000,000/., as many as 
6,960 or 98 per cent. were constituted with lhmited, and 96 com- 
panies with a nominal capital of 9,500,000l., or 2 per cent., with 
unlimited lability. 

9. That having regard to the disastrous dissolution of a very 
large number of joint stock companies with lmited liability, it is 
expedient to reconsider whether the commandite principle, where 
the managing partners or directors are always liable to the full 
extent of their property, is not preferable to the uniform systems of 
limited or unlimited liability in both shareholders and directors. 

10. That the winding-up of jomt stock companies in the Court of 
Chancery, being most expensive, uncertain, and attended by much 
delay, it would be expedient to consider whether a cheaper and 
more expeditious tribunal, upon the example of the tribunals of 
ecommerce, should not be charged with such jurisdiction. 

1]. That no suit for the winding-up of joint stock companies 
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should be maintained in any court, unless at the instance of at least 
a fourth of the shareholders or creditors, and that no criminal pro- 
secution should be allowed against any of the directors, unless 
with the consent of the law officers of the Crown, and upon demand 
of at least of a fourth of the shareholders or creditors. 

12. That the registration of joint stock companies is at present 
on a most unsatisfactory foundation. 

13. That the privileges and rights of incorporation should be 
granted to any number of persons wishing to act in a collective or 
corporate capacity, but only on condition of the registration of 
the deed in a common partnership, and of registration and the 
allotment of at least half of the shares with a fourth paid up in 
cases of companies of seven persons and upwards. 

14, That it is not desirable to make a special legislation for the 
registration of insurance companies, but that it should be in the 
power of the registrar of joint stock companies to prepare distinct 
schedules for returns applicable to different classes of companies, 
according to the character of their respective business. 

15. That power should be given to the registrar to enforce the 
fulfilment of the conditions of registration, and to withdraw the 
privileges of incorporation, or to wipe off from the register any 
partnership or company neglecting for a given time to make the 
required returns. 

16. That the registrar of joint stock companies should make an 
annual report on the work of his office. | 
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ABLE C.—Companies Formep and RecisterEeD wnder the Joint Stock CoMPANIES 
Acts, 1856-57 (19 and 20 Viet., cap. 47, and 20 and 21 Vict., cap. 14), as LIMITED 
Companies. 
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TABLE C contd.— Companies FormED and REGISTERED under the Joint STock 
Companiges Acts, 1856-57, as UNLIMITED Companies. 
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tontine) companies .................... 
Hotel, dining-rooms, restaurant, 
and club compamies.....°..ie..c0.--s 
Miscellaneous companies, not 
reducible under any of the i 2 
OUI WOAGS fF cass donin§idoresssveloaetes 


—————— | ———————— | fl | |  sCe"n"n"”n——___ 


* Since original registration, except in some cases, notice of registered office. 
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BLE C contd.—Companies Existine Previous y to the Passing of the Joint Stock 
Compantes Acts, 1856-57, and SUBSEQUENTLY REGISTERED under those Acts as 
Limitep Companies. 





: Wound | Wound| Wind- | Obtained 
Regis- | Aban- ue 6 up ing up Act 
tered. | doned. Bey Volun- | Volun- | of Parlia- 
Court. | tarily. | tarily. ment. 
1. Assurance companies ee 

all branches of insurance) ........ 
2. Banking and finance companies _.... 
3. Railway companies (including 
companies for subsidiary Pf 
poses connected with railways) 
. Gas companies (including compa- 
nies for supplying gas and water) 
. Water Companies .....cecrsreeceserntee 
PePelegraph 4, 90 --.peeeseteesee steetvenee 
. Companies for other public works 
. Mining companies (including 
gold, copper, lead and coal 
mining, stone and slate quarry- 
ing, and smelting companies) .... 
9. Cotton growing and weet 
lL | Ache) (2) ) enone aneenere ers er eperecee 
10. Companies for conducting manu- 
factures, working patent inven- 
LiCl Ram SRR ne. OO PnaBRener Beer reece 
11. Printing and publishing aa 
ding newspaper) companies 
12. Shipping and steam navigation 
COMPANIES. ..--r-rcsccaetecseceseterertnenes 
13. Ship and boat building, Meck 
GE., COMAPAMIES .....01.c...ccceeeerneeeenet 
14. Land conveyance Cinduing 


as 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“I 
On 


Onno 
| wv 
| 
= 
| 





other than railways (including 
TBEREVAAY GS) 6 acy case cien<aniceasenv gros nvense: 
15. Fishing companies ...........0.. ee = —_ os = — o 
16. Trading companies (including 
flour, bread, brewing, distilling, 
and tailoring companies)............ 
17. Companies for the purchase and 
sale, use and occupation of land, 
for aiding emigration, and for 
improving the dwellings of the 
OOS seco ah node waar rg acti 
18. Companies for establishing build- 
ings of a public character ........ 
19. Building companies ...............000 — a es = CEs i 
20. Investment and loan (including 
tonline) COMPaNies ..........:-.....0-+- 
21. Hotel, dining-room, restaurant, 
and club companies ................+-+- 
22. Miscellaneous companies, mf 


18 5 1 3 1 “— 


reducible under any of the fore- 
POMS NCAA ........c.c.cenaineesrsenronees 


ee | | | | | OO 





* Since original registration, except in some cases, notice of registered office. 
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TABLE C contd.—Companies Eixistine Previousty to the Passing of the Joint STOCK 
Companies Acts, 1856-57, and SuBsEQUENTLY REGISTERED wnder those Acts as 





Oo NO 


OnNAO 


£0. 


rs 
12. 
is. 
14. 


15. 
16. 


a7. 


18. 


19. 
20. 


21. 
22. 





* Since original registration, except in some cases, notice of situation of registered office. 
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UNLIMITED Companies. 


. Assurance companies (including 


all branches of insurance) ........ 


. Banking and finance companies 
. Railway companies iar put 


companies for subsidiary pur- 
poses connected with railways) 


. Gas companies (including compa- 


nies for supplying gas and water) 


pTWVACOPLCOT AMOR. 1.03.5572. 0stessaneoervaces 
» Telegraph ,, 
. Companies for other public works.... 
. Mining companies  (including’ 


Se ee ee ry 


gold, copper, lead and coal 
mining, stone and slate quarry- 
ing, and smelting companies)... 


. Cotton growing and _ spinning 


COMA PARC BF svc sges does 2Svsnnso's Pea rtieanss 
Companies for conducting manu- 
factures, working patent inven- 
POTS, UCSB AG ois cise te ous t-anasterenitaane 
Printing and publishing (inclu- 
ding newspaper) companies } 
Shipping and steam navigation 
POMP AION icici cieervnsenvhneteeats 
Ship and boat building, eae 
GECe, COMUPAIMICS 5.050. .insngyostueetirens 
Land conveyance companies, 
other than railways dag 
PETRA VE) ccsgehnc vedas vaxowtedenieage ine 
Wishing-COMPARIES .....<cr22 005-108 Eowne. 
Trading companies (including 
flour, bread, brewing, distilling, 
and tailoring companies)............ 
Companies for the purchase and- 
sale, use and occupation of land, | 
for aiding emigration, and for + 
improving the dwellings of the | 
HOOKED ClAKBER, 4 oscslnsttacceeeiety 
Companies for establishing build- | 
ings of a public character ........ 
Bryalding.compemies. vier... gentideret 
Investment and loan (including 
tontine) COMPANIES .....0:-.4..0000.+. 
Hotel, dining-rooms, restaurant, 
and club companies............00 
Miscellaneous companies, not 
reducible under any of the fore- 
OUD TOWCB. 32.3..4,isesscencacvernerneees } 


Regis- 
tered. 





165 
13 





27 





72 
8 
16.4 





I 


5 

















Aban- 
doned. 





Hl wa 


00 





41 








Wound 


up by 
Court. 








13 








Wound 
up 
Volun- 
tarily. 








39 

















Wind- | Obtained | Filed 
ing up no 


Act 
Volun- | of Parlia- Returns,) 
G. 


tarily. ment. 























1 pat ear 

18 I 
2 2 Ee 
“= I I 
— — 1 
| ct #2 
1 ao 2 
ft os ey 
_— I — 
1 ae ee 
8 22, 3 
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TaBLE D.—Companies ForMED and REGISTERED under the Companies Act, 1862 
(25 and 26 Vict., cap. 89), as Limrrep Companies. 





; Wound | Wound | Wind- | Obtained | Filed 
Regis- | Aban- ; 


up ing up Act no 
tered. | doned. up bY | Volun- | Volun- | of Parlia- Returns, 
Court. | tarily. | tarily. ment. &c.* 


1. Assurance companies (including | ~ : 
all branches of insurance) ...... A Hee) ae ap - — 


















2. Banking and finance companies ..... 257 | 74 29 9 30 — 79 
3. Railway companies (including 
companies for subsidiary pur- It) 20 12 5 ii — 33 
poses connected with railways) 
4. Gas companies (including compa- 
nies for supplying gas and water) 245 | 27 ° 2 ° 7 5? 
BESOIN ECE COMIPAIICS. © -2...maainsecentvansionesas 49 2 3 2 — 2 5 
RSE) G71) ah caer ae tee eneee 30 5 o 1 i — 10 
7. Companies for other public works 59 | 14 1 — 3 I 23 
8. Mining companies (including 
' gold, copper, lead and coal Z - ; 
mining, stone and slate quarry- 73 28 wc = iy el oe 139 
ing, and smelting companies)... 
9. Cotton growing and eae a y 5 3 10 ‘a 6 
LOTT eee SEN ea se See 
10. Companies for conducting manu- 
factures, working patent inven- 680 | 69 60 20 83 — 126 
TOMS, KC. ooo een een sesseeesenenneedeees 
at. Peptng ang publishing east gg | 1s 3 3 9 ae - 
ling newspaper) companies — 
12. Shipping and steam navigation rer | 22 9 fl 20 an bs 
TE O TTI ene 
13. Ship and boat building, docks, 
Bae, COMPABICS .....c..0.0ctcbnsgestooce i 5? 2 . : ol 16 
14. Land conveyance companies, 
other than railways (including 44 5 L 5 4, — 8 
MOPNANE EIS) 3 es caer cu teas nc tcoa eddorses dence 
PUSHIN GCOMPANIES. .......aien..-200-cerceevers 29 iL Se — 5 — 8 
16. Trading companies (including 
flour, bread, brewing, distilling, 380 | 43 39 21 48 — 79 
| and tailoring companies) _........ 
17. Companies for the purchase and 
| sale, use and occupation of land, 
for aiding emigration, and for >| 212 | 17 11 3 12 I 46 
improving the dwellings of the | 
DOOTEP CIABKER. 65. cnrsenonch gensconets J 
®. Companies for establishing build- 
ings of a public character ........ ey 2° ° 4 y Z ao 
MP BULUGING. COMPANIES  ....r--12--c-onnereoe 38 | — — ii 2 ~ 8 
20. Investment and loan (imeluding 
tontine) companies .......... dicts a . 7 Be ci 28 
1. Hotel, dining-rooms, restaurant, z, 
and club companies ..............0 i aot | BO ae a 15 ate 39 
2. Miscellaneous companies, not 
reducible under any of the fore- 289 | 33 7 8 18 —: 56 
GORE CAGR oie... ede siosnssavendpoeeseens 
ee ae ae ee 4.445 | 509 | 308| 184 | 448 | 12 | 878 






Since original registration, except in some cases, a notice of situation of registered office. 
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Taste D contd.—Companies Formep and RucisterED under the Compantus Act 
1862, as UNLIMITED Companies. 





: Wound | Wound | Wind- | Obtained Filed 
Regis- | Aban- ing up 


up by ee Volun- | of Parlia- Returns 

Senne eae Court. | tarily. | tarily. ment. * 

1. Assurance companies (including oS 3 2 1 2 Sate 4 
all branches of insurance) ........ 

. Banking and finance companies _.... I = <= — ng a re 
. Railway companies pncleetgs | 
companies for subsidiary pur- 

poses connected with railways) J 
. Gas companies (including compa- 
nies for supplying gas and water) 
. Water companies = am = = i 7 - 


eelelesrapn 5 babii Sudeboteracd = — rs oy — 3 i 
. Companies for other public works....|. — = si ar — =. - 
- Mining companies (including 
gold, copper, lead and coal 
mining, stone and slate quarry- 4 
ing, and smelting companies).... 
9. Cotton growing and _ spinning 
COMPING once sen ieccteevsses et backsinsnens 
10. Companies for conducting manu- 
factures, working patent inven- 6 
tions, &e. ; 


ll. Printing and publishing ale as ‘. | = ba Bi — aie 





Go bo 


CO ST SD ON — 


ding newspaper) companies 
12. Shipping and steam navigation 

companies 
13. Ship and boat building, docks, | 

OHCH COMMPANIOS .. hese theo tes cna J 
14. Land conveyance Gdn 


other than railways (including 
tramways) 
150 Hishing compaties ...c.0 casei ocd 
16. Trading companies (including 
flour, bread, brewing, distilling, 
and tailoring companies)............ 
17. Companies for the purchase and 
sale, use and occupation of land, 
for aiding emigration, and for + 
improving the dwellings of the | 
POOPCT CHORGOR™ iio soca Rasen 
18. Companies for establishing build- 
ings of a public character ........ 
19. Building companies 
20. Investment and loan (including 
tontine) companies 
21. Hotel, dining-rooms, restaurant, 
and club companies 
22. Miscellaneous companies, mf 
5 


Coe r es eeseereaacesees 


reducible under any of the fore- 
going heads 


ee iy 


——— |[ SS oS oS S | 


Pott? kc 62 
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ABLE D contd.—Companies Existing Previousty to the Passing of the COMPANIES 
Act, 1862, and SupsEQuENTLY REGISTERED wnder that Act as LimitED Companies. 





Wound | Wound | Wind- | Obtained | Filed 
b up ing up Act no 

tered. | doned. UP ®Y | Volun- | Volun- | of Parlia- | Returns, 
Court. | tarily. | tarily. ment. &c.* 


| | | | | | 


1. Assurance companies (including 
all branches of insurance) ........ } 
2. Banking and finance companies ...} 5 == = SF <= a ore 
3. Railway companies(including com- 
panies for subsidiary pons 
not connected with railways) .... 
4. Gas companies (including compa- 
nies for supplying gas and water) 
Ge Water COMPANIES .....0....s.ccoeoeoeess — — os ae aan fae 
CLES Ss i i aannne ir ecen, ee epee fen — — — = —— os oS 
7. Companies for other public works... — _ — — a os — 
8. Mining companies (including 
gold, copper, lead and coal 
mining, stone and slate quarry- 
ing, and smelting companies)... 
9. Cotton growing and spinning 
COMMPAIIOS secre. 05s cocterov anliisaeereoss 
0. Companies for conducting manu- 
factures, working patent inven- 2 — — if — — — 
TEETER S BR aaa Seer ive Speen 
1. Printing and publishing (inclu- 
ding newspaper) companies } 
2. Shipping and steam navigation 
COT earn a See See ee 
3. Ship and boat building, oe 
SC.5-COMMPALICS «ses seteisnais..veseves. 
4. Land conveyance companies, 
other than railways Ging | 
NW OS) ec can cy pane nonsessongiernddvvgens'n 
i, ishing companies ..........25....-+¥ oe — — — = — — — 
6. Trading companies (including 
flour, bread, brewing, distilling, 2 
and tailoring companies)............ ! 
7. Companies for the purchase and ) 
sale, use and occupation of land, 
for aiding emigration, and for 2 
improving the dwellings of the 
PDOPON ClABBES 2.0. co. conn. qoeea vnensd 
8. Companies for establishing build- 
ings of a public character ........ 
Building companies  .........:0....000. —_ _ —_ a ce — — 


0. Investment and loan (including er aii 1 a 
| tontine) companies «...............0 ; ify ae 
1. Hotel, dining-rooms, restaurant, yi ae 

and club companies... i _ = = 
2. Miscellaneous companies, not 

reducible under any of the re} — — — — — — — 

BDU TOMOG ote. de siceses casts salenspeaes 

0.) ne ae ee: 56 — 2 3 3 3 2 





* Since original registration, except in some cases, merely notice of registered office. 
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Taste D contd.—Companies Extstine Previousty to the Passing of the ComPANIES 
Act, 1862, and SusseQuENTLY REGISTERED under that Act as UNLIMITED Companies. 


: Wound | Wound | Wind- | Obteined | Filed 
Regis- | Aban- b up ing up Act no - 
tered. | doned. up SY | Volun- | Volun- | of Parlia- | Returns 


Court. | tarily. | tarily. ment. &e.* 




















1. Assurance companies (including 

all branches of insurance) ........ 46 oe 5 *0 , 
. Banking and finance companies ..... 14 — 1 — 1 a a 
. Railway companies iy | 


wore 


companies for subsidiary pur- 
poses connected with railways) 
. Gas companies (including compa- 
nies for supplying gas and water) 
a WW RUCR COMMPAMIOS —....cy:s02-4-ussrne-ser-n- a _ — — = — 
Helo gia fh ba eset reat — oe — -— — — 
Companies for other public works...... — — — — =< = 
Mining companies (including 
gold, copper, lead and coal P ~ ek 1 1 Fd _— 


OIRN B 





mining, stone and slate quarry- 
ing, and smelting companies)... 
9. Cotton growing and spinning 
QM A LOD ac sceptics ceveses ded saese renee 
10. Companies for conducting manu- 
factures, working patent inven- I -— 
AOI Cin sch Pract etnias Bender ras 
11. Printing and publishing cnet 
ding newspaper) companies .... 
12. Shipping and steam navigation 


| 
é 2 = = th oe — 
COMMPGMIO Syosset sins eo ageneed 
13. Ship and boat building, ai a 





BC. 5 COMLPANILES -...sacronnaadena Dusting 
14. Land conveyance companies, 
other than railways fact | 
BRUM EY ON) cs Sao seadiy .scuieoesetincantene cs 
15; Tiahing Companies ......00)s-..ciesscecesdees 2 — 
16. Trading companies (including 
flour, bread, brewing, distilling, 3 _ 
and tailoring companies)............ 
17. Companies for the purchase and 
i, 





sale, use and occupation of land, 
for aiding emigration, and for 
improving the dwellings of the | 
POOTOE Classes. Ghcmteang ral o 
18. Companies for establishing build- 
ings of a public character ........ 
LO. Building companies <...tte cuts: — — 
20. Investment and loan (including 
tontine) COMPANIES ......:hc.wre: 
21. Hotel, dining-rooms, restaurant, 
and club companies............:.....-- 
22. Miscellaneous companies, not 
reducible under any of the in 34 
SOip OWA: 0.0: sccannshoenyteeeonnenae 


em i | | 


* Since original registration, except in some cases, notice of situation of registered office. _ 
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TaBLE E.—Number of Joint Stock Companies in proportion to Exports 
of British Produce, 1844-69. 


























Declared Value Number Number 
Provisionally Completely of of Piva a ae i ie 
Registered. | Registered.| Exports of Companies per | Companies per 
British Produce. £1,000,000. £1,000,000 
£ 
Uo eee 199 ae 58,534,705 2°03 
ee 1,520 36 60,111,082 25°28 
2.) oa Zo a 2.92 112 57,786,876 5°05 
OL ee oe 20s 98 58,842,377 3°64 
PR aR 1273 63 52,849,445 2°23 
MDW Be ao 165 68 63,596,025 2°54 
i 1 ee 159 57 71,367,885 2°23 
a ae Pag! 63 74,448,722, 2°85 
cS Vl a ae 414 110 78,076,854 5°30 
LS 339 124 98,933,781 3°42 
5, ae 239 132 97,184,726 2°46 
(i eee 252 87 95,688,085 2°63 90 
Limited, Declared Value Number 
on wigeene” nlimnited. Total. Dearne of al 
Capital. British Produce.} £1,000,000. 
& 
oa 222 5 227 =|: 115,826,948 1:96 
(oy 386 6 392 = |_:122,066,107 3°20 
“et eee nee 298 3 301 —s|._:116,608,756 2°57 
2 ee Sere 320 6 326 130,411,529 2°50 
11 a ee 401 8 409 TP EsOON, 227 3°00 
Sieg See 474 5 479 125,102,814 3°76 
‘ay rn 500 502 123,992,264 404: 
“a 748 12 760 146,602,342 5:12 
5 gaa Bice 970 5 975 160,449,053 5°93 
a 1,002 12 1,014 165,862,402 5°95 
abe Bae tee 745 9 754 188,917,536 3°90 
Ohi: Mic sereivc. 455 14 469 180,961,923 2°51 
in pps, Sine 439 9 44,8 179,463,644 2°45 
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TaBLE F.—Classification of the Total Number of Companies ForMED,— 


























1844-68. 

1844-55. 1855-68. Total. 

Railway companies ............... 1,605 186 1,791 
GLUE 1g AL MD A tee oe 235 1,419 1,654 
Manufacture and patents ........ 209 1,016 1,225 
CHAAR 1s onside den ev OE oo . 361 678 1,039 
Tans eanee — c.ccasccererintenceeets os 411. 190 601 
We 6 126 nee Ca eerie, VOT cee eh 36 539 575 
Public buildings _........ se ou cae: 147 364 511 
Shipping and navigation ........ 141 263 404 
Prarie GwGre: chine .dtervecereserennte: 305 86 391 
DpivestMENts ~ sec. desnen-cavecess 90 296 386 
WSO. OF ANG sie ts. csstcacdovitoncee: 46 265 31F 
Cotton growin 00.54) choses ads, as 215 216 
ASTID pans sn donssene pttangieosaroacer: — 158 158 
Building companies ................ 52 74 126 
Conveyance of land, &c._........ 46 79 125 
VVIAEP 6.80: eccera es teca allay. ose — 91 gt 
OLS G RAB oe cu.de cs oon00 eoseacamioy ssasvag hs — 64 64 
SAT POUALCEIG” 05.12 conteonsenteans ane = 64 64 
PERE R 55.4 set Uo ysanstetrndanessectee 10 45 55 
MjebeanCOUis |.....-<r.x4s9p oo oo0s-ter 355 {7 732 
Banking and finance ................ | — 291 291 
TOPO Uate Preescscge corer eaten. | — 296 296 
4,049 | 7,056 11,105 





TaBLE F continued.— Number of Companies Formud and ABANDONED. 

















Number Formed. eo ene’ Per Cent. 
MP NMR pcs ucsbsk es Svalni’ong ian ov srci 158 54: 34 
Tele grape 1g uct a Bndsto hose 64 20 33 
Banking and finance ................ 291 82 28 
Land ‘conveyance «uo... 79 21 26 
BURT Ay i tec scs ecegicinseptgenateotes 186 50 26 
NOVI PAUTOM, cutie hen sottingrrnnaes 263 53 20 
Envestimente: 4. ag.s..t ntact betoodss 296 69 23 
Pablo Works “i.s56j0.ciem tract 86 19 22 
Manufacturers >..%.c00.. icine 1,016 214 21 
FL OGONS ss on tenca Necsus: 296 58 19 
Miscellamiés \..:...9.cnyiare. +s. 377 63 17 
Maa 5 nsndce oes ee eee 1,419 259 . 18 
Pradin eg” .dcovdn Ronee nea Sete 539 90 16 
Shipbuilding «. 0.1 Geeuaeep aes 64 12 18 
Fhgurance © ysccncuec eta eeet 190 31 16 
Disha“... och eee eet 45 4 15 
BUN RIOT 5.3: citavntereiader ean name aes OL 12 13 
se OR dan .../..xncgdeancemere 265 29 11 
COtlOn, GrOWING: «.....csersjsaseraes 215 21 9 
PaWbie Paudings £..... becca 364 33 9 
Building companies ................ 74 7 9 
OA eee act hag cata CLO 678 41 6 


7 506 1,245 17 
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TABLE F contd.—Number of Companies FINALLY CONSTITUTED and 














Wovwunp-vp. 
7 umber 
ae eh Wound = ae not Per Cent. 
Banking and Finance ............ 209 160 76 
2 59016: a Oe Ree oe 159 97 61 
ro 140) a GW a an Pe A oe 52 30 67 
Le ee eS: Senne lee 136 59 58 
MRI «Sich ogo sPi acct Ge eeoase 104 61 58 
COM VO VANCE $e. 62.025 sas cass sn nodebeaeacs 58 34 58 
UNE AS ey ee 449 256 57 
MPa nuIAehuPe his... .s ce. .ddoneans. 802 450 56 
PU BN SER ELOED boca econtFcvnceecseshaveracscae 210 116 55 
USI ovens ge toacssedergsnasnsancsacyrs 38 23 ee 
PR CVG ORAL, (.oco0y inns secstutensoassunsara: 44 23 a2 
ETUDES SUPOEIS a cc8s cswssnvn pra sincenons 67 35 2, 
PE OUOIIO to: d ste ettsus Coser tented sects 238 125 52 
Erseet lanes oh... ccses-t-e ested 314 122 39 
WVewtMaenits 20.2.2 ae.nceoee ens 227 99 43 
|, ST Ge Sa ne 1,160 721 40 
(OCU ad Ms Raed ie ae ieee 194 77 39 
210 ie A Iie Ye, SR Ie 236 90 38 
Building companies ................ 67 22 22 
| SUG 62) i 6 0 0 eae Ra 331 98 29 
NG Sie die Be geist: Minna Miter ee ane, 79 14 17 
Ci cgi Ciera aac nae 637 102 16 








TaBLE F contd.—Number of Companies ForMED and REMAINING. 





Number 

















Number Formed. Remaining. Per Cent. 
Re Gd a hecttee ts Siaaek aioe 2 678 535 85 
ULC) te, IR ae, Oe nn a 91 65 42 
ublie puildiigs. ...0...1..2...i%:...: 364 233 66 
Building companies ................ 74: 45 60 
[PE eel Se ee ere 265 146 55 
OT ae ee ees 215 117 54 
BAN VOREIMIOMES, P10 2-.408 ecchanonedanres 296 128 43 
Bisel Awe wits adsvsxtea seoskeine 377 192 mat 
Pag G ia cornccrsasuctunenbse eninge 186 UNG 41 
Pie Worka,....2...dbs.ir.-.dhedos 86 32 37 
1 UU Ae So EBON Ree 296 113 a7 
ain ee ey itm Ns 45 digg 2) 
LUST) ENIAC A Ai Be ote ir Re rd 539 193 35 
SLES Se a ert ee SORIA 263 94: 26 
PEACH coca eset dacduoveatibody 1,016 352 34 
06271 epee incrcnrnry mpi res 3 190 62 32 
PONCE UN iicded coke te altro 64 21 32 
J. 7) UME les AO Oe Oe RR 1,419 439 30 
POT CVANCR, Foie d ccccdecascncetileraed 79 24 30 
POULIN a 8 sa. ste cada waetoseapisateeseny: 158 43 27 
Stary bunltn es... Bi... bs0:diserd 64 eg 26 
Banking and finance................ 291 49 16 
ee Se en 
7,056 2,974: 42 
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TaBLeE G.—Carrrau of Companies Formed, 1856-68.—Number of Compani 
I. Limirep.—Joint Stock Companies Act, 1856-57. 








Amount of Nominal Capital. 1856.| 1857.| 1858.| 1859.| 1860.| 1861.) 1862.| Total, 

MINGUS ROWING, socescc ved ccccoeten MER oe tears | — 83); —}—/]—t—mf{- 3 
2. 55 CRpCeditieTtOOO- Heke ca 70 -| 127 | 120 | 186 | 119 | 141 | 114 | 8am 
3. Above  5,000/. and not exceeding 10,0001.) 24 68 | 45) 49] 59 | 838! 56 | 384 
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TasLe H.—Statistics of Partnerships in France. 
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On InTeRNATIONAL CorInaGe and the Variations of the FOREIGN 
Excuances during Recent Years. By Hrnest Seyp, Hsq. 


[Read before the Statistical Society, 15th February, 1870. ] 


SratrsticaL Science, in its multifarious investigations, is greatly 
assisted by that ever-ready statistical agent—Money. Hence any 
subject which affects the nature and office of so obedient an agent 
must be of interest to the statist, even if the manner in which the 
subject is brought forth by the essayist is not quite in accordance 
with the tabular and purely statistical treatment to which such an 
audience as is now before me is accustomed. 

The subject on behalf of which I now address you, is that of 
Universal Coinage; with special reference to the position which 
Great Britain now occupies in this question, and with a view to 
British interests, I am anxious to show— 

Firstly. The desirability of her joing in a general scheme of 
international valuation. 

Secondly. The manner in which this can be done with the least 
possible disturbance. 

The Royal Commission of 1867 reported to Her Majesty against 
the proposal, but left the question generally subject to further 
discussion ; the proposal made by Mr. Lowe last year seems to have 
been withdrawn. 

Now, if it be found impossible to render effective the scheme 
put forth by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, which was, among 
other things, intended to bring about international agreement by 
means of seignorage, are we then to conclude that it is altogether 
impossible or impracticable for England to join in the carrying out 
of universal coinage by other methods? Tor the sake of England 
I hope that this will not be the case. 

It is agreed on all sides that the introduction of a universal 
system of coinage would be a great step in the progress of civilisa- 
tion; and, in spite of many sceptical objections and occasional 
sneers as to the chimerical character of proposals in that direction, 
the great principle must be recognised as valid. The present 
diversified systems of money may be compared to a number of 
disjointed railways or means of conveyance, all working on different 
gauges, and under different arrangements, necessitating unloading 
and reloading of commodities at the respective ends, involving 
charges and loss of time; whereas one general system of currency 
may be likened to an uninterrupted network of rails of equal gauge, 
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extending all over the world, and the advantages which the rapid 
and economical exchange of commodities would enjoy under such a 
system of conveyance, are a fair illustration of the advantages 
which international trade would derive from a uniform system of 
valuation. 

That such a system of valuation would be the indirect or direct 
means of facilitating mutual intelligence, mutual agreement,— 
socially as well as politically,—would, in fact, stimulate civilisation, 
we may leave out of consideration if we like, but that the interest 
of every trading and manufacturing nation is enhanced by this 
more convenient method of effecting exchanges is patent to all. 

In England the opimions in reference to this matter differ 
widely. Some authorities warmly support universal coinage, ready 
and willing to make sacrifices for the cause; others support it, but 
consider the difficulties great; others oppose it, because the diffi- 
culties appear to them too great, or not compensated by correspond- 
ing advantages; whilst a fourth party, boldly and sweepingly con- 
demns every step in this direction, and, armed with the sovereign, 
defies the world. 

This last party removes the question from the sphere of those 
cosmopolitan considerations by which only it should be governed, 
and virtually evades the discussion by a more or less veiled appeal 
to national vanity. ‘The question must be treated, at least in these 
rooms, from a more elevated point of view. Here we are concerned 
with general economical interests, to which even our own national 
ones should, if necessary, give place; but I hope in the course of 
my remarks, to show you that there is no foundation for the fears 
which take refuge in an appeal to feeling, where reason only should 
be called upon to decide. 

The evidence given before the Royal Commission of 1867, fairly 
represents the above three first opinions, but I think that in regard 
to the third, on the head of “the corresponding advantages,” it is 
by no means complete, and that the importance of certain vital 
points connected with the question has not been sufficiently brought 
out. Permit me to illustrate this in my own way. 

I will assume, for argument’s sake, that the pound sterling 
should become the unit of universal coinage, that the British valua- 
tion, and its divisions, should prevail all over the world. Does any 
one pretend to say that this would not be a great boon to the 
British manufacturer and the British banker, in the carrying on of 
their business? Would it not give a great impulse to the develop- 
ment of the trade of this country? We require, at this moment, 
some such impulse! In former times, when Hngland’s supremacy 
in manufactures of all kinds was absolute, the producer of goods 
could afford to say to the foreigner, ‘‘ Here are my goods; such is 
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“their price, pay me for them on the spot, or go elsewhere.” 
Hence foreigners flocked to these markets, foreign commission 
houses settled in this country, and undertook the equalisation of 
accounts. The English manufacturer was thoroughly independent, 
and was not called upon to extend his intelligence by any com- 
petition in a market exclusively his own. 

This system of doing business is still prevalent, but it is steadily 
undergoing modifications, the manufacturer desires direct inter- 
course—nay, he is driven to cultivate it. Foreign nations have 
made gigantic progress in manufactures; and many productions, 
formerly English monopolies, are now articles of active competition 
abroad as well as here. The foreign buyer, instead of sending 
money to Hngland, glad to obtain goods for it, now says: “I can 
‘“‘ buy these goods at a certain price elsewhere, and upon certain 
‘“‘ conditions as to credit; if you will deal with me on these terms 
‘“¢ you may, or—lI shall go elsewhere !”’ 

The English manufacturer is thus brought face to face with 
a foreign account, and he maybe called upon to draw a bill of 
exchange; and here his difficulty commences. He knows little of 
foreign exchanges, and, with his single mindedness of purpose, he 
soon finds himself entangled in vexatious disputes, either with the 
drawee or the negotiator; and if, guided by experience, he finally 
guards himself against these small losses by adding something to 
the price of his goods, he is by so much hampered in his com- 
petition with a foreign producer. It is not too much to say that 
many manufacturers, after a few trials of this kind, give up foreign 
trade, because the “money part” is not clear to them. 

The only method in which the Hnglish manufacturer can in 
some way meet the case is that of drawing his bill in English cur- 
rency at an exchange to be endorsed by the purchaser of the bill. 
This is frequently done in an irregular manner, and otherwise the 
cost of realisation becomes a bar to effective competition. But 
whilst this method seemingly answers the purpose (and before the 
royal commission it was stated as so answering every purpose, 
which I deny), it is in itself the most conclusive proof of the 
ignorance of, and the consequent disadvantage to, the drawer of 
such bills. Foreign manufacturers, when drawing upon England, 
know well how to adjust their claims to English currency; and bills 
drawn in francs, for instance, upon Hngland, endorsed “as per 
‘“‘ exchange,’ are rarely seen. The habit of our manufacturers to 
draw bills of this kind, payable abroad in British currency instead 
of in the foreign currency, is bad in principle; and the saying that 
it answers the purpose is a weak excuse, which cannot cover the 
disadvantages to which the system subjects the foreign trade of the 
country. It also supports the business of a middleman, whose 
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profit adds to the price at which international commodities would 
exchange with another. 

It is useless in this case to say that our manufacturers should 
become more intelligent in regard to foreign money ;—they are 
accustomed to the old system; and now, when the general progress 
made brings them into strong rivalry with foreigners, they suffer 
inconvenience. Hence it is reasonable to assume that a uniform 
system of valuation would relieve them from this trouble, and 
bring about a greater development of trade. Is it unreasonable to 
assume that the foreigner may otherwise advance more rapidly, to 
our ultimate national disadvantage? Are there not already indica- 
tions that the progress of our development is relatively less rapid 
than that of some other nations, and may not this difficulty have a 
share, small or large, in the aspect of this matter? To this it may 
be replied, that after all the point in question here is one of com- 
parative education, and that it must lose all cogency as our system 
of public instruction improves. But this is no answer to the objec- 
tions. Education, when we have enough of it, may surmount any 
difficulties, but the question under discussion is the removal of the 
difficulties themselves. 

The importance of this subject of foreign accounts may be 
further illustrated by referring to the policy adopted by our bankers 
in respect thereof, as compared with that of continental bankers. 
The Bank of England, like the Bank of France, should, as a matter 
of course, confine itself to local securities; but our other banking 
houses should take greater interest in those arising from foreign 
trade. But what is the fact? Our bankers, it may be said, shun 
such business as troublesome, and in neglecting or discouraging it, 
they neglect the interest and the encouragement of their customers ; 
—hbut especially, they neglect their own interest and profit. French 
bankers act in quite a different way. 

In order to show this clearly, it must be mentioned that the 
following descriptions of bills arise in connection with English 
trade :— 

1. Bills drawn and accepted in England (local bills). 

2. Bills drawn abroad and accepted in England (remitted 
bills). 

3. Bills drawn in England and accepted in France (drawn 
foreign bills). 

4, Bills drawn in England and accepted abroad (drawn foreign 
bills). 

5. Bills drawn abroad and accepted in France (remitted foreign 
bills). 

6. Bills drawn abroad and accepted abroad (remitted foreign 
hills). 
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Of these six description of bills, the English banker invests only 
in the first two : 

The bill drawn and accepted in England. 

The bill drawn abroad and accepted in England. 

All the rest, whether coming through his hands or negotiated 
direct by the merchant, go abroad. Our so-called large foreign 
banking houses are not in the habit of holding many of these 
foreign bills in portfolios, they generally sell them at once on 
‘Change, from whence they are sent to the Continent. 

In Paris, French trade produces similar bills, namely :— 

1. Bills drawn and accepted in France. 

2. Bills drawn abroad and accepted in France. 

3. Bills drawn in France and accepted in England. 

4. Bills drawn in France and accepted ation: 

5. Bills drawn abroad and accepted in England. 

6. Bills drawn abroad and accepted abroad. 

All these classes of bills serve the French banker as subjects for 
investment until due dates, and in addition to this, he receives 
from England : 

7. Bills drawn in England and accepted in France. 

8. Bills drawn abroad and accepted in France, as also a con- 
siderable portion of Class 5 and 6 of bills passing through 
England. 

But this is not all; for it is a well-known fact that French 
bankers also encroach upon the preserves of English bankers ; 
and that several foreign discount brokers in London are in the 
habit of sending large amounts of purely English discount to 
Paris. 

Whilst the English banker thus confines his range to two classes 
of bills, the French banker has eight or ten classes at his disposal ; 
and although local discount presents a larger aggregate of amounts, 
yet the foreign business amounts to many millions per annum, and 
is therefore an important element. 

Now whatever plea we may make in England in explanation of 
these facts, whether we consider our banking system superior, and 
that of the French inferior, there is one plea which we cannot 
make; we cannot say that our own disposable capital is fully 
employed, that it consequently suits us to let the French have that 
which, as far as we are concerned, is a surplus of securities, for at 
least as long as the Bank of England holds so large a reserve in 
unemployed notes, over and above a comparatively moderate stock 
of bullion, and so long as interest remains low, the saying is correct 
that money is cheap, not because there is too much of it, but 
because there are not sufficient good securities to legitimately 
employ what there is. 
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This reflection becomes all the stronger when we bear in mind 
that the Bank of France now holds 50 millions in bullion, whilst the 
Bank of England holds 183 millions; and as the former has now 
5 millions of notes, and the latter 4+ millions, over and above the 
stock of bullion in circulation, it is clear that their stock of bullion 
is as actively productive as ours. 

Allow me now, in order to prevent misunderstanding, to declare 
at once that I consider our English banking system superior to 
that of all others, as far as local banking is concerned (indeed what 
can be more perfect in theory than our clearing system); but in 
regard to international banking, the French excel greatly. This, I 
contend, at the present time is a question of policy, belonging to | 
the range of national economy. 

French capital derives a clear and distinct profit from the 
branches of English commerce which are thus passed over by our 
own bankers. If, without reference to the much larger currency of 
France (exceeding ours by more than 100 millions sterling), you set 
aside for local discount purposes, a portion of bullion in the Bank 
of France corresponding with our own, which is wholly so employed, 
a surplus of some 20 to 30 millions would remain. This surplus, 
I allege, is invested in Paris in bills on England, and in others 
coming to them through England. 

The portfolios of French bankers thus contain claims on 
England, to the amount of many millions, whilst the claims held 
by our own bankers on France are insignificant. What a security 
is this for France? What a reserve in the case of acrisis? For 
at any time, if danger threatens, these securities can be sent over 
here for realisation, to be converted into gold shipments to France. 
And independently of the inquiry as to why and how the French 
originally obtained these claims, it is evident that, by the process 
of continually accruing interest, they must derive a continually 
increasing profit from them. This goes far to explain the fact 
that the French exchanges have been steadily against us for some 
years, and that the arrivals of gold in this country are mostly sent 
away to swell the stock of bullion in Paris. It also explains the 
fact that during the last twenty years, France has been free from 
the effects of the several severe crises which fell upon us; formerly 
such disasters reacted upon France. Formerly, also, we held the 
theory, that if we raised our rates of interest, foreign capital would 
flow in; but the late crisis upset this idea; the French actually 
continued to draw money from here. We think that want of 
confidence caused this. I think that the want of confidence (a 
consequence of every crisis) was counterbalanced after all by the 
attraction of higher interest, for the great bulk of English accep- 
tances were undoubted ; and that this withdrawal of bullion is the 
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consequence of a separate power which the French eapital holds 
over us. 

The plea that if French capital benefits by English industry, 
English industry must benefit in its turn, may not be always true ; 
but industry and capital represent after all distinct interests, and 
thus the matter can be reduced to one of intelligent competition 
between capitalists. 

It may be said that when Hnglish foreign bills are sent over to 
France, we must receive a set-off, but there is no need for our dis- 
counting such a set-off so long as our own disposable capital is not 
all employed; the equivalent may be obtained when such bills are 
due, in the meantime, they afford us a legitimate security which, as 
a question of policy, we ought to hold. 

In representing these views to one of our eminent financiers in 
Lombard Street (a gentleman whose writings on the crisis and 
other subjects are worthy of great attention), I met with this objec- 
tion: “* You want us to invest money in such securities, yet we find 
‘“‘ that we have not enough for own local discount. We find that 
“‘ after every crisis there is less disposable capital in the country, 
‘‘ and at certain times, with the best securities in hand, it is almost 
‘‘ impossible to obtain money.”’ I conceive that this is the legiti- 
mate result of our banking policy. We entirely neglect to hold bill 
claims (a form of disposable capital) on foreign nations, and in the 
event of a crisis, we are pushed back upon our own discounts and 
investments, which, by themselves, cannot bring bullion to us, 
whilst we are driven to squeeze them to the utmost for gold. At 
other times, when money is abundant, we are induced to encourage 
local discounts beyond what is strictly prudent. We foster local 
speculation, and that we fear this proceeding is evidenced by the 
fact that many of our cautious bankers look upon a large reserve of 
unemployed notes in the Bank of England as a necessity, or as at 
least, a very desirable thing. Nothing can be more false from a 
really economical point of view. 

If the principles which I have laid before you should strike you 
as worthy of attention, you may further understand the case when 
I tell you that these reflections are probably quite new to many of 
our bankers—too “foreign ”’ for their appreciation. Most of them 
will tell you candidly that they know nothing of such business, 
that they cannot deal with foreign exchanges and with foreign 
matters of credit, and that they therefore rather leave it alone. 
But this is not as intelligent as it should be; foreign acceptances 
are as good as ours, and the first class of securities of that kind 
stands as high as that of our own bankers, whilst in importance it 
is continually extending. The majority of these bills are now 
actually endorsed by our bankers, the risk, in any case, is borne by 
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the country. And of those interesting and profitable operations, 
called arbitrations of exchange, by means of which the balances of 
trade are equalised, the English banker has no idea whatever. The 
London market for foreign exchanges, in spite of its productiveness 
in continental bills, instead of leading the rates, has become a 
passive one, operated upon principally by French bankers to their 
profit. Paris rules the exchange, instead of London. 

The continental manufacturers and merchants enjoy the hearty 
co-operation of their bankers in matters of exchanges, to their 
mutual advantage. I am of opinion that the balance of trade is 
strongly influenced by this proceeding; the hints which I have 
given may lead you to recognise, in more ways than one, the inter- 
national importance of this subject. 

What I desire to convey by all this is, first, the reflection that 
there is no reason why England should not excel in general bank- 
ing, to her own profit, ae for her own security, as well as in local 
banking; for as, after all, we are the most cosmopolitan of all 
nations, enterprising, vigorous, and industrious, fond of generalising, 
we ought to be able to do better than others; and second, that if 
this is desirable, the introduction of a universal system of coinage 
will do much to remove the greatest difficulty in the way, and 
would thus facilitate a change in our policy. 

I trust that you will excuse these remarks. Iam prompted to 
make them because I feel their paramount importance. To one 
familar with the various banking systems and matters of exchange, 
the questions here involved appear as the constituent parts of a vast 
piece of productive machinery, as a clearly defined whole, mathe- 
matical in its operation. And whatever other questions connected 
with the development of trade, and the condition and changes in 
the prosperity of various nations may have their weight in this 
matter, we may still do well to ask the question ; “Why does the 
“ Bank of France hold 50 millions sterling in bullion, whilst the 
“ Bank of England holds but 185 millions ?”’ 

Permit me here to refer to a speech made two years ago by 
Mr. Goschen, who, on referring to international coinage, stated that 
variations in exchange would nevertheless occur, even if we had an 
identical unit, in the same manner as now between England and 
Australia. This is true, but the variation expressed by a percentage 
would be much simpler and far more easily understood than the 
mysterious figures in the present courses of exchange. These 
variations, however, would occur only in the so-called short 
exchanges for immediate payments, covering the banker’s charge 
for the service and re-exchange ; but, for the great majority of long 
bills, the respective rates of interest would rule in the same way as 
discount does now. Thus, if interest in London be at 2 per cent., 
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and interest in Paris at 4 per cent., the London bill would discount 
‘at 2 in London, but the Paris bill at 41m London. The Hnglish 


‘discounter or banker would prefer the French bill, as giving him © 


more interest. And if the circumstances were reversed, and interest 
dearer in London than in Paris, both the French and the English 
banker would prefer London bills. The respective markets would 
thus be supplied with money, or relieved from the greater pressure 
for discount in a natural manner, and the balance of trade would 
become equalised without the present spasmodic movements of 
bullion from one place to another. A great deal more might be 
said upon this subject, and I might show how great would be the 
saving in coinage; how much more regular the operations of the 
Mints might become; how convenient the issue of bank notes 
founded upon a general unit. 

From these remarks many may now agree with me that it is 
not only desirable, but that it is necessary, for Great Britain to 
take action in behalf of international coinage. 

You may be able further to appreciate this necessity for action, 
if I point out to you the steps already taken, and about to be taken, 
by other nations. France, Belgium, Switzerland, and Italy, formed 
a monetary union in 1865, which it is now announced that the 
Papal States, Spain, and Austria are about to join. In the United 
States, strenuous efforts are made in the same direction, and with 
the future resumption of cash payments, America (like England in 
1816) is now in a favourable position for making the change, whilst 
the French standard for quality of coins of goo fine, exists already 
in America, in North and South Germany, in Austria, Greece, and 
the majority of the American republics. The English valuation, in 
its purity, exists only in Australia and a few other colonies, whilst 
Russia, Turkey, Portugal, and the Brazils have the same fineness, 
916°6, for their gold coins as England, and it may.be as well to 
remark, that both Portugal and the Brazils use the English sove- 
reign instead of coining for themselves. Russian and Turkish gold 
coins are scarce. 

The coinage threatens, therefore, a separation into two principal 
factions—the French system, with its decimal division, and the 
English system. Now what we have to consider here, independently 
of our bias in favour of our own coin, is this :— 

Is it our interest to jom the nations already united and about 
to be united, or shall we now induce them to join us? or, shall we 
remain alone, and rely entirely upon our own favourite valuation, in 
opposition to them? We may nail our colours to the mast, and 
‘fight it out, but we cannot expect that every battle should be won. 
We should rather call a council, and deliberate carefully upon every 
point connected with this subject, and whichever way the delicate 
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balance should turn, British energy, if British interests are found 
to be affected by it, will take the right course. 

So large a combination as will stand against us, will produce a 
centre of banking power. Paris has made advances in this direc- 
tion already. Shall London become another centre, and the banker 
of a much more limited circle? That is a point of interest which 
concerns every Englishman. 

What is now the course of action which England should adopt 
under these circumstances? The problem may be narrowed to the 
assimilation of the English and the French coinage, or rather the 
English and French gold coinage, for the consideration of the single 
or double valuation can be separated from this question. 

The English sovereign, in French money, has a gold value of 
25°2215 frs., whilst the French napoleon is worth 15/to°314. If we 
reduce the sovereign by the odd 0°2215, and make it worth 25 frs. 
exactly, or if the French increase the gold value of their napoleon 
by 1°686d., so as to make it exactly 16s., we gain the principal 
poimt—that of bringing the coins into just arithmetical relation to 
each other; we accomplish, in fact, an international coinage. 

One of ‘ae nations only need make the change, it is unpractical 
to suggest a middle course, 7.e., a change on both sides ; and which- 
ever nation makes this ionseked it must be borne in mind, is saddled 
with all the difficulty and trouble of a disturbance of the existing 
valuation, its influence upon fixed contracts, and other settled and 
vested interests, whilst the other nation goes scot free of all this 
imconvenience. 

Both nations have strong claims to be the one whose system 
should be adopted by the other. 

The great claims which England can advance are these :— 

1. The British valuation has existed since 1816, uninterruptedly 
successful, whilst the monetary union between France and other 
States dates from 1865 only. 

2. The English sovereign values an enormous amount of pro- 
perty here as well as abroad. 

3. The British pound is a coin influential and honoured all over 
the globe. 

The French, in answer thereto, may say, “We admit the great 
“weight of these claims, but— 

‘1. Our napoleon is a coin older than the British sovereign, 

“and although our monetary union dates only from 1865, yet the 
“ States composing it (especially France and Belgium) have coined 
“ the same money for many years before. 

“2. Are you certain that the pound values more swebere hii 
“the franc? We are,in France, a very prosperous people; our 
“country is larger; and with Belgium, Switzerland, and Italy, we 
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are certainly wealthier than you; the joint national debts are as 
large as yours, and our railway and other investments are not 
exceeded by yours. Our joint trade, mland and foreign, is not 
less important than yours. 

“3. It is true that your sovereign is recognised everywhere, 
“ but our napoleon has as wide a range abroad as the sovereign ; if 
“‘ not a wider one !’ 

Besides this, the French may say: ‘“‘ Under our monetary union 
we have made a large coinage, mostly new, and although the 
union is not old, yet the system is thoroughly settled, and extends 
to our colonies. Your English coinage is worn a good deal, and 
requires renewing to a great extent; your own colonies, India for 
example, do not go hand in hand with you.” ' 

‘“‘'We, France alone, have, during the last twenty years coined 
250 millions in gold, you in England, during the same period, 
have coined only 105 niillions.”” (See Appendix, p. 64.) 

‘“ Our French system of money, weights, and measures, rests 
upon a uniform basis, one thing connected with another, and with 
its decimal divisions is rapidly extending itself all over the world. 
It is unfair, for these reasons, that you should now ask us to 
forego all this, and to join your system, which, as you keene 
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Against this reasoning I am afraid aH we would not stand, 
except by our own self-will. 


And if we couple this with the undoubted fact that France and 


the union, together with the other States moving in the same direc- 


tion, are collectively so much stronger than we are, we cannot help 
the conclusion, that the French have stolen a march upon us, that 
we must either join them if we want to participate in the advan- 
tages of the arrangements already made, or, despising these advan- 
tages, that we must remain as we are, preferring this position and 
its consequences, to the difficulties and troubles attendant upon a 
change in our monetary system. 

From these premises you have no doubt already perceived that 
IT contemplate the recommendation that England should no longer 
waver in this matter of an international coimage, but that in the 
iterest of civilisation generally, and that of her own trade espe- 
cially, she should boldly and energetically grapple with the 
difficulty. 

We must reduce the fine gold contents of the sovereign by 
0878 per cent., equal to the o'2215frs., or 23 pence. For con- 
venience sake, let us call the reduction 2d. 

How shall we provide compensation for this diminished gold 
value, since we seem to agree that seignorage cannot serve as a 
substitute for gold? The creditor has the undoubted right to assert 
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avow, by the endeavours made to reform it, ought to be amended.” | 
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that the reduced sovereign will have a reduced purchasing power, 
and for this reduction equity demands that he should receive a 
set-off. Here then is the difficulty in the whole matter. 

I shall presently lay before you the chief points upon which the 
settlement, or rather the adjustment of old claims into new ones, 
can be better estimated; but first I desire to lay before you some 
views in reference to the extent of compensation, which, under the 
circumstances, might become necessary. 

The difference between the old sovereign and the new, if 
measured by their respective theoretical gold contents, is 24d., 
the present Mint law provides that 20 lbs. troy of standard gold 
shall make 9345 pounds sterling, in future the same proportion of 
fine metal would serve to make 942°78 sovereigns. 

This constitutes, as 1 may call it, the strictly theoretical basis 
of our valuation; and in theory all contracts are supposed to be 
carried out on this basis. But only in theory, for in practice the 
Mint regulations themselves provide the ground for a deviation. 

The Mint works under the so-called ‘remedies,’ namely, 
[2 grains allowance for every 1lb. troy weight of coin and one- 
sixteenth of a carat in the 22 for fineness. The one equal to 0°2083, 
the other 0°2841 per cent.—together 0°4924 per cent. According 
to this, the sovereign may be either of the fine gold value of 
113°556 grains, instead of 113°001 grains, its exact theoretical 
value; or it may be of 112°446 grains only, and in the latter case it 
is worth 19/10°821 pence. 

These remedies were established at a time when the art of 
assaying and coining was less perfect than it is at the present day, 
and I aver that now they are no longer required to the same 
extent. 

I propose, for instance, that the remedy for weight should be 
entirely abolished. I admit that individual sovereigns, with the 
most careful manipulation, will still differ in weight; but the terms 
under which our Mint works have no reference to the single 
sovereign, the law speaks of the pound troy of coin, and an allow- 
ance thereon of 12 grains. The Mint does not require this, for the 
deviation in the pound weight of coin is less than 1 grain on the 
average, and a careful admixture of pieces would do away with this 
margin, at least as far as bullion scales can tell a difference. 

We can thus abolish the remedy for weight both legally and 
practically. The recommendation is not new; it has been made 
already, for Mr. J. Watherstone, ina small publication, on the Pyx 
trial in 1847, made it; besides this, the Russian Mint works entirely 
without the remedy for weight on its gold coins. 

The remedy for fineness of one-sixteenth carat, or 1 part in 352, 
is also excessive. French and English assayers report to 1 part im 
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10,000 fine, and if we reduce the remedy to 1 part in 1,000, we 
have ample margin for the true standarding of the metal; this will 
be acknowledged by all practical assayers. 

Now, if the new sovereign, which under the new Mint law 
should weigh 112°009 grains fine, can be made of 112°121 as over, 
it can be of 111°897 grains fine as below standard; in which case it 
would be worth 19/9°655 pence. The old sovereign being legal 
issue at 19/10°821 pence, the difference between the two becomes 
reduced to 17166 pence. 

In making this suggestion I leave out of the question the fact 
that the present sovereign may, by wear and tear, be reduced to 
1225 grains, and still be legal tender, when, with the remedy of 
one-sixteenth carat for fineness, its actual value becomes 19/9°818. 
This fact has led many people to the conclusion that it might be 
taken advantage of for effecting the change, or rather for justifying 
its execution without compensation; but, inasmuch as the new 
sovereign must also have an allowance for abrasion, it cannot be so 
used. The present allowance is three-quarter grain, but as the new 
sovereign should be made of gold goo fine, a much harder com- 
pound, we may reduce the limit of abrasion to five-eighths, or half 
-a grain. This would have the effect of keeping our coinage in 


better order, and the difference between the allowances may, as a - 


matter of theory, be made available for the comparative higher 
estimation of the new piece; at all events this difference is more 
than sufficient to absorb the o°116 pence, on the 1°116 pence 
arrived. at before; and upon this basis I may claim that the new 
sovereign will be of the value of exactly 1d. less than the present 
piece. 

My object in thus reducing the difference between the old and 
the new sovereign, will be apparent to you,—TI wish to arrive at a 
manageable arithmetical figure, upon which the conversion can be 
made, but I am aware that you may have a great deal to say against 
the manner in which I have arrived at this result, for you will no 
doubt answer: The law of the country requires 9345 sovereigns for 
20 lbs. troy of standard gold, and that is our valuation; the Mint 
remedies work in both directions, and are merely incidental; the 
strictest equity demands that the full allowance of 23d. should be 
made ! 

I admit that in this sense I have strained the operation of the 
Mint remedies to one side only ; but I contend that these remedies 
are nevertheless, in their legal form, part of the theory of our 
valuation. That the new limitations | recommend are practicable is 
not denied; this practicability is simply the result of progress in 
metallurgical science; and inasmuch as the whole subject of inter- 
national coinage is one originating on. the plea of progress and 
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civilisation, it seems to me only right that we should take any 
legitimate advantage of this position. 

The Master of the Mint may issue pieces with the full reduc- 
tions pointed out, and nobody would have the legal right to com- 
plain. As a matter of practice he does not do so, for if he did, a 
strong moral, if not a legal, complaint would be made against him ; 
and Her Majesty might interfere on behalf of the people. 

But although the legal maxim—“ that nobody need do more 
‘than the law exacts’’—is weakened in this case, we may bear in 
mind that this question of coin, in one of its important elements,— 
that of the legal circulation of sovereigns when below weight by 
abrasion,—already presents the feature of one-sidedness, so that its 
consideration is not: new. ‘The new sovereign manufactured with 
greater nicety, theoretically as well as practically, thus becomes a 
more regular standard of value, and a more valuable one; and this 
reflection has a certain weight, expressible in money value. 

Changes of valuation have taken place in other countries with- 
out a scheme for compensation; the most noteworthy modern 
example being that of Germany. The Prussian thaler coined before 
1857, at 14 pieces per Cologne mark fine, since the monetary con- 
vention between the German States of that year, is now coined at 
the rate of 30 pieces per half-kilogramme; this amounted to a 
reduction of 2s. 10d. per cent., equal to 1d. per pound. The people 
submitted to this change without a murmur, for they recognised 
the great benefit which this new valuation would confer on their 
country. Let us not fall into the vulgar error of saying that 
Prussia is not so important as England; in matters of money, the 
principle, rather than the ‘amounts involved, must be considered, 
and the Germans, in matters of pecuniary personal interest, are 
perhaps more cavilling and less generous than the English. 

They cut the Gordian knot; what I propose is, that we should 
untie this knot, as far as we fairly can, and that we should cut the © 
rest; and this proceeding, I imagine, is not in contrast with 
the spirit of English action in matters requiring a practical 
solution. This may dispose of the flaw in equity to which I 
have referred, and in this sense, considering the nature of the 
numerous proposals made, a difficult problem may be solved by fair 
compromise. 

But whether I am right or wrong, and I would leave this for 
you to decide rather than myself, whether we call the difference 
24, or 2d., or 1d., I strongly urge upon you again the necessity for . 
taking action. 

In either of these cases, on the basis of 2d. or 1d. per pound, 
we have to consider— 

1. How shall we exchange the old coinage for the new ; and 
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2. How shall we provide for the conversion of accounts and the — 


adjustment of fixed contracts ? 

The difficulties attaching to these problems have been much 
exaggerated. 

It has been said, for instance, that before the new coinage is 
issued, it would be necessary first entirely to withdraw the old, and 
in the meantime to issue 1/, notes. The Mint, it is said, would take 
a number of years before it could furnish the same amount of gold 
as is now in circulation. 

The issue of 1/. notes, hereafter to be redeemed in new coin at a 
different valuation, would only complicate the matter; it is quite 
unnecessary. I propose that both coinages should circulate together 
at first, the present becoming recognised under the title “‘ the old 
“‘ valuation,’ the other as the ‘‘new valuation; there being a 
difference of 2d. or 1d. between them. This is perfectly practicable ; 
it has been done before in other States. 

Supposing that after the passing of an Act of Parliament it 
should be announced that within one year’s time the new coin 
would be issued, the Mint would cease the coiing of old pieces, and 
during the year prepare, say, 15 millions of the new coins. (The 
engraving of the dies and other preparations might absorb six 
months, else the Mint might easily turn out 30 millions per annum.) 
During the next two years the Mint would coin between 40 to 50 
millions, and in the fourth year the conversion would be complete. 

At the time of the first issue of new coin, the old piece would 
be worth 1/. and 2d., or 1/. and id., as the case may be; the new 
piece 1/.,—and one should serve as legal tender for the other upon 
this basis. At the end of the first two years, the old com might 
serve as legal tender for payments stipulated for in the old valua- 
tion; but it should cease to be legal tender for payments in the new 
valuation, whilst the new coin, of course, should serve and con- 
tinue to serve as tender for the old—with the addition in pence as 
may be agreed upon. 

At the end of another two years, the question of abolishing the 
legal tender value of the old coin would not come too early. Iam 
of opinion that, with proper arrangements, the new valuation could 
be made paramount in less than two years altogether. - 

The Mint should then be called upon to redeem the remaining 
old coins at a premium of 2d. or 1d. per piece; that is, of all pieces 
above 1223 grains in weight. The Mint by this redemption might 
suffer some loss; but if a careful calculation be made as to the 
probable average weight of the pieces remaining, and their quantity 
be estimated as high as 30 millions, the loss could not exceed 
90,000/., and it may be much less. 

This scheme would have the advantage of entirely relieving 
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the State from the prospective liability of converting the present 
“light” coinage, which it is estimated would cost from 3 50,0001. to 
400,000/. The bank, instead of cutting the light coins, might 
select those of the weight corresponding with the new piece, and 
stamp them with a mark designating their lowered character and 
office as equivalent to the new coin; and the owner of such hght 
pieces would. lose nothing by the process. For if the pieces are 
actually cut, and must be sold as bullion, the loss considerably 
exceeds 2d. per pound. 

These light but re-marked pieces (the mark might be struck on 
both sides with a small steel die marked N. or N. L.) would at once 
serve in lieu of new coin; although, if the Mint works at its full 
power, new pieces could be made fast enough. ‘The pieces so 
marked need not necessarily remain long im circulation, nor in any 
considerable quantity, for when presented at the Mint, they could 
be exchanged for new coins at the rate of 50,000 a-day, or more. 
fam well aware that bankers would object to the mixture of coin, 
because it interferes with their present methods of handling and 
weighing large quantities; but in the choice of evils the plan might 
seem the best,—at any rate, if all the suggestions may be practically 
considered, that of the issue of 1/. notes, to replace temporarily the 
gold withdrawn, would seem the most inconvenient for bankers, for . 
the handling of only 10,000 1/. notes is a formidable matter. The . 
Bank of England, on the bullion value of coins held for recoinage, 
may, as usual, issue more 5/. notes to assist the movement, but I do 
not think that this will be required to any great extent. The dis- 
turbance, on the whole, would not be greater than that which would 
be caused if the Government took steps to correct the present light 
gold coiage without a change in the valuation—and the pressing 
necessity for such a proceeding becomes more apparent from day to 
day. For the carrying out of the suggestion made, the present 
moment would therefore seem exceptionally favourable. 

The importance of this point of light coins will be more clearly 
seen, when I state that the estimates as to their proportion in the 
currency range from 30 to 45 per cent. And in view of the large 
saving effected on the contemplated outlay of 400,000/., the 
Government might make other smaller outlays to encourage the 
carrying out of the new coinage. 

The new sovereign being goo fine instead of 916°6 (ihe present 
standard) would, by its colour, be distinguished from the old. The 
image of Her Majesty might remain as it is; the other side might 
bear a device different from the present. 

No change whatever need be made in our Silver coinage, or that 
of Copper. As it is, it is a token currency, with ample margin for 
an allowance of 2d.in the pound. That the new sovereign should 
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count 20s., and the old one 20s. 2d. or 20s. 1d. is obvious; the effect 
which this would have on the holder of silver is one apart from the 
question of coinage. If in future we make our lower silver coins 
goo fine instead of 925 (the present standard), we should do well; 
we might even, as the French have done, make them 835 fine. 

The difficulties under which the conversion of accounts and 
contracts from the present to the new valuation would take place, 
have also been much exaggerated. 

There is no necessity whatever for a tariff, the simple fact that 
the old sovereign is worth 1d. or 2d. more than the new one, is 
quite sufficient as a basis for a settlement. Much stress has been 
laid upon the ignorance of the lower classes in reference to this 
question, it seems to me that they can be taught easily, and in 
matters affecting his individual interest the most uneducated is 
quicker of apprehension than many political economists of the day 
are ready to believe. 

Supposing that in two years, say on the lst January, 1872, after 
the passing of the Act, the new valuation should come into force. 
Would that not be sufficient notice for the general public to prepare 
for the change ? 

The great bulk of property, say goods and commodities of all 
. kinds, would require an addition to its value of 2d. or 1d. per pound. 
Every merchant, every dealer, would understand this at once, and 
no difficulty whatever would arise, inasmuch as the valuing of mer- 
chandise is optional with the holder. The same may be said of 
lands, houses, and of all and every description of investment paying 
profits or dividends, such as railway shares, and shares in other 
enterprises. In regard to insurance premiums, for instance, the 
change would have no effect whatever, the future premium, as well 
as the sum insured, would be payable in the new valuation, the 
value of old policies might, if required, be readily computed into 
the same. In all valuations, in all contracts subject to reciprocal 
arrangements, the conversion from the old into the new unit of 
value is a natural process, resting upon an arithmetical problem 
with which it is easy to deal; and inasmuch as the great majority 
of the relations in commerce, as well as in social life, come under 
this category, we ought not to consider that the conversion involves 
any insuperable difficulty. 

In so-called fixed contracts the difficulty becomes at once appa- 
rent. | 

There are certain guiding principles which we must agree upon. 
In contracts involving small payments, we have the right of avail- 
ing ourselves of the limit of legal tender, so that for sums under 
2l. we may disallow compensation. A precedent for this principle 
is found in our law of receipt stamps; we exempt payments under 
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21. from the rd. stamp, and this in connection with the fact that 
payments under 2/. can, as heretofore, be made in the unaltered 
silver coin, gives us a fair ground of separating them into a class. 

Large contracts may be separated into two descriptions :— 

Contracts on capital bearing interest. 

Contracts on salaries or annuities. 

Among the contracts on capital the State debt claims our atten- 
tion first. This can be converted into the new currency by its 
immediate redemption to the extent of 1d. or 2d. per pound of the 
capital. On 800 millions, 2d. in the pound would be 6,666,666/., 
Id. 3,333,333/-, which paid by the State as addition to one year’s 
dividend as four-fifths or two-fifths per cent., would liquidate the 
matter. This payment would be no loss to the State whatever, 
inasmuch as the State would pay less interest in gold hereafter, and 
the means for making the payment may be procured in a legitimate 
manner by the issue of consols. 

With other foreign State debts, on which interest in sterling is - 
payable in this country, the Government might initiate conventions 
with the respective States to the same effect. 

Railway debentures and other stocks of this description of con- 
tract could be converted on similar principles. 

In reference to mortgages, liberty might be given to the debtor 
to convert the same into the new currency by a proportionate 
immediate redemption of capital, making due allowance for interest 
in prepayment, and a form of redemption receipt might be pre- 
scribed, which the debtor would hold. In short mortgages under 
seven years, the old coin might serve for the first years, but 
even if the new valuation were used in future payments, without 
previous redemption, there would be no great difficulty in adding 
the 2d. or 1d. per pound to the payment of both interest and 
capital. 

Rents might be treated by the simple addition required per 
pound, aud in a similar manner all fixed incomes, salaries, and 
annuities might be equalised. 

This class of contracts, not bemg dependent on the repayment 
of a capital, is now frequently paid in fractional amounts, to which 
an addition would not cause great inconvenience; but here also a 
system of redemption, by one payment, might be left optional to 
the payer, and I do not suppose that our insurance companies, 
nor the Government, would meet with difficulties in settling these 
matters, making due allowance of interest for prepayments, and 
taking advantage of equitable compromises. 

Salaries dependent on the will of the payer, would not belong to 
this category. 

I refrain from going further into details; but I am satisfied that 
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if I have omitted any special kind of contract, it can be made to 
fall under the one or the other of these descriptions. The employ- 
ment of a tariff for many of these transactions would be useful, and 
I have no doubt that our actuaries could render them perfect. 

It is of course understood that for all new business the notice 
_ given would be amply sufficient. For bills of exchange, as well as 
far other transactions, I may suggest that the old sign of £& sterling 
should be changed into N L sterling, as a designation for the new 
valuation. In a few years’ time this may cease. ‘The conversion of 
all account books, bankers’ balances, &c., might be made on the 
Ist January agreed upon by the addition on all balances debtor or 
creditor of the 2d. or 1d. in the pound, as we may deem proper. 

I fully admit that the conversiom of the old into the new cur- 
rency will be a strain on the convenience and the intelligence of the 
nation. What we have to weigh, in fact, is this: Shall we under- 
take this trouble, in consideration of the benefits which we may 
- derive from a universal system of coinage, or shall we not ? 

The Government, by prompt action in regard to the State debt, 
and its own accounts; the intelligent classes in this country can 
greatly assist this movement,’ and the lesson conveyed to more 
ignorant persons by the change of accountability generally, is 
perhaps less severe, and less troublesome, than 1s commonly sup- 
posed, whilst 1t is positively beneficial from an educational point of 
view. And this would open the path for the better understanding 
of changes in weights and measures, which at some time or other 
we may nd it expedient to make. : 

In proposing then that we should reduce the sovereign to the 
value of 25 frs., I am far from recommending that we should in 
toto, or riestielis adopt the French franc. Not only is there no 
necessity for our doing so, but I maintain that the rest of the 
sterling system is superior to that of the French; that the pound, 
as a unit, is more suitable than the franc. The unit afforded by the 
pound is larger, and preferable for the present requirements of 
trade, to the franc and its string of figures. | 

In the second place, the shilling accords better with the coin- 
ages of other nations than the franc. It is now one-third of the 
Prussian thaler, one-half of the Austrian florin, and although the 
dollar is divisible into 4s. as well as 5 frs., we find that in the actual 
coinages the shilling is far more numerously represented than the 
franc. : 

The franc is too small a piece for a convenient gold coin; the 
complaint that the 5 frs. gold pieces are too small is very Acetate 
uttered, whilst the 5s. gold piece, being | one-fourth heavier, might be 
considered as being of the proper size. 

Our present shilling of 12 pence has 48 farthings, ‘Baking the 
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farthing as the lowest coin practically current, I recommend that 
the shilling be reckoned in future as 50 farthings, and our coinage 
might thus run :— 


Copper— 
1 farthing = 1 farthing ~ 
2 ne 1 halfpenny | ons, as at present. 


i 


%s I penny 
Silver— 
12% farthings = 4§ shilling } 
pag cea ils aa t present 
£0 es ere ilver, as at present. 
100 fy = tflorm J 
200 9 = 1 double florin, 900 fine, 25 grammes. 
Gold— 
250 farthings = 4% sovereign 
ee es 
SOO ” Sih tees ab ie 900 fine, 124 sovereigns 
geet > Se ky eo per kilogramme. 
2,000 os = 1 double sovereign i 
4,000 3 == y quadruple ,, 
5,000 farthings = s5/. note 
10,000 S ME LOL. 35 


&e., &e. 


In the divisions as I have given them, it will be seen that the 
figure 4 for copper is followed by a division of 5 in silver, whilst 
the largest coin in silver again represents 4, the next in gold 
being 5. ‘This system gives greater variety—for each issue varies 
—than the French, who, in silver and gold and gold and notes, 
issue four descriptions, representing two equal values, namely, the 
5 frs. gold and silver pieces, and the 100 frs. gold piece, and 100 frs. 
bank note. 

The 10-farthing pieces, or one-fifth of a shilling, might gradually 
replace the 3d. piece, quarter shilling, now current. 

The use of the one quarter, double, and quadruple sovereign, is 
subject to certain objections, they are not suitable to the bankers’ 
scale on account of unequal abrasion. 

A novelty introduced is the double florin, the dollar,—which, 
' being of lesser weight than the old 5s. crown piece, may be used 
advantageously. And I propose that this 4s. piece should be 
made of full silver value, of the same weight and fineness as the 
5 frs. silver piece. This would do away with the objection attach- 
ing to the old crown piece, that of beimg under value. We should 
utilise silver as far as we possibly can. In reference to this matter 
I have lately published a small book, entitled “'The Depreciation 
*\of Labour and Property which would follow the Demonetisation 
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“of Silver,” copies of which have been distributed to several 
members of this Society. 

In that publication I recommend the dollar as a means for 
upholding the price of bar silver, and as a link between our present 
gold valuation, the double valuations elsewhere, and the silver 
valuation of India and the Hast. I am perfectly well aware that in 
this country there is the strongest possible objection to anything 
that bears the name of the double valuation, it is nevertheless 
possible that what has been written on the subject may be worthy 
of further consideration, especially as the French Sierra has 
lately reopened the inquiry. 

It must be distinctly understood that this question of the valua- 
tion is apart from that of the equalisation of the gold coins. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer thinks otherwise, he makes much of 
this opinion, perhaps merely for the purpose of posigraing the 
subject generally. 

But whether the double florin be introduced as this link, when 
it should receive a certain rate of legal tender value, or whether it 
be used under the present limit of tender for silver coin, the country 
cannot possibly be damaged by the issue of such a coin, and the 
trial, even with all the objections against experimentalising, may 
prove successful. 

My proposal to retain the pound and to decimalise it as sug- 
gested, even if the quarter sovereign, the double and quadruple 
piece, and the silver dollar, be not issued, will thus maintain the 
essential features of the sterling valuation. 

The French Government has already proposed to legalise the 
issue of 25 frs. pieces, as an approach toward us, but this proposal 
has lately met with much opposition, because it is thought that the 
adoption of this piece as a unit will have the tendency of enhancing 
prices. The question may, therefore, resolve itself into a struggle 
as to the supremacy of the one or the other coin, and we would do 
well to take the lead now rather than be led by the French. 

And I have not the least doubt that if Great Britain now acts 
with decision in this matter, that the majority of the other nations 
who have not as yet joined the French union, will be ready to adopt 
the new British system, and this, in itself, must be satisfactory to 
English feeling and to English interests. 

Thus our sterling money and system, modified certainly as to 
the pound sterling itself, but maintained in its divisional parts 
of silver, with the improvement of decimalisation, would again reign 
supreme. 

The time allotted to me prevents my giving you certain views 
in reference to a better arrangement for executing our coinage, 
effecting a considerable saving in the working of the Mint. 
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The adoption of a uniform system of weighing, assaying, and 
valuing bullion, to be agreed upon between the various nations, 
forms part of my scheme. The abolition of ‘‘ free coinage,’ and 
the imposition of a mintage become necessary, and these matters 
can be arranged without disturbing the ground upon which the 
Bank of England notes are issued. 

Finally, in leaving you to judge of the remarks which you have 
permitted me to make, I would request you to take the broadest 
possible view of the subject. 

And if we bear in mind that the ever increasing trade of 
England, conducted on certain millions of gold as a basis, is now 
three times as extended as twenty-five years ago, whilst the gold 
basis has not kept pace with this increase, our own interest demands 
that we should remove every obstacle, and clear the way for the 
race after wealth, in which this country has hitherto taken the lead. 

If I have not succeeded in making you see as clearly as I see 
it myself the high importance of the subject; if my reasoning and 
statements fall short, pray excuse any zeal which, as one who 
venerates this country, I may have displayed. 
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APPENDIX. 


Totals of Coinages of Pounds Sterling and of Francs, from 1790 to 1868 





inclusive, in Pounds Sterling. 











Gold. Silver. Total. 
England— £ £ 
From 1790 to 1813, the 
coinage of guineas was } us Ps = 
DD OAE OTL A 52k. dn tire ware 
From 1816 to 1868, pounds.... 194,018,496 19,866,513 — 
Australia— 
Wrom' 1855 to L860 6 oi.cst..0000 24,729,000 —_ -— 
218,447,496 19,866,513 


Pounds sterling, total ........ 


France— 
Pro 1790. £0: 1868 spiro, 
Belgiwum— 
From 1848 to 1868 srg: 
Proms $8a2) cae 
Italy— 
Bron 1862 to VS68 ep.isnicivt. 
Switzerland— 
From 1851 to 1868 v...5.::..0,.: 
The coinages of the three 
latter before may be esti- 
mated at 55,000,0001. 


Brevis, Vt cdcnaies coca Pvess tags 


£ 
296,487,192 


45954418 


8,084,461 





309,526,071 


a 


£ 
193,135,235 
12,197,325 


6,678,447 


811,922 





212,822,929 


— 


F'rom 1848 to 1868 inclusive. 


238,614,009 


£ 
489,622,427 


522,349,800 


oo £ £ 
OTN Gy hase sigur Peerons tern oaeedeans 104,005,638 6,290,966 110,296,604 
ramen. <\ \essh ck eee meetnoee 249,456,352 34,606,922 284,063,274 


_ Hechange Transactions between England and France. 


The following calculations illustrate the operations in gold 
bullion or gold coms between Hngland and France or Belgium. 
In each country there are, so to speak, four descriptions of gold 
bullion from which the demand for export takes its supply. The 
bullion present in England consists— 

Firstly. Of the current arrivals from Australia, America, and 
elsewhere. When there is no demand for export, these arrivals are 
sold to the Bank of Hngland at 77s. 9d. per oz. standard; as soon 
as the demand begins, they are absorbed at the same price, or 
at the slight advance of 4d. per oz., by the foreign banker. If the 
supply of this “ market bullion ” fails, and if the exchange declines 
further, the exporter supplies himself. 

Secondly. From the stores in the Bank of England, at the price 


of 778. 103d. per oz. You are aware that the bank always holds 


See vo 


‘eT a a ee 
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bullion, and is always ready to sell at the advance of 14d. per oz., 
but if no “bank bullion’’ could be obtained, the exporter would 
be compelled to take 

Thirdly. New coins, if comeatable ; and lastly, 

Fourthly. Current coins. 

In France the same thing takes place. There is, firstly, the 
“ market bullion,’ which the importer sells in the market, or to 
the Mint, or to the Bank of France, the latter institution buying 
fine gold for cash at the tariff rate of 3,437 frs. per kilogramme 
1,000 fine; but when the exporter is driven to take gold from the 
Bank of France, he is obliged to pay a premium, varying from 1 to 
2 per mille. In the event of the Bank of France failing to supply, 
or asking too much premium, the exporter must endeavour to pro- 
cure new coins; and finally, he must send away coin which he finds 
in circulation. 

I propose to show the precise results of these operations in 
rates of exchange, and in so doing, I am guided not only by the 
theory, but also by the practice, inasmuch as the items of my cal- 
culations are taken in accordance with certain peculiarities belong- 
ing to the two systems of valuing bullion. 


Shipments from Lowdon to Paris or Brussels. 


InvVoICcE IN LONDON. 
1. Market Bullion— 





Gold bar, 200 oz. B. 1 33 £8: a. 
=e Ov. Stamdardy 27 7°O46-(@ 779.90 ns “843 “15, 3 

Charges 2 per Ont ifiyas- ocx toact-3 Den Ba 3 

CAs 17 <6 





Account SALES IN PaRIs. 


Kilos. 6:221 — fine 995°5f frs. 
Ab Shaw Re MS IW tt SAIS Oe A 21,285°34 
INSET i a sectbes ih ss esesewscaneey 1°50 


215283°84. 





Exchange resulting, 25°1619 frs. per 1. 


* The large refiners, to whose hands the bulk of the business in market 
bullion is confined, export at a nominal advance on the price of 77s. 9d. Others 
wishing to buy bullion are obliged to pay 77s. 93d. or more, according to 
demand. | 

+ The charges are here taken at quarter per cent., as covering packing, freight, 
and insurance. Certain large shippers make special arrangements for cheaper 
terms. In order to simplify the matter, the charges are here added to the 
invoice. 

t The English assay of B. 1 33, is equal to 994°8 milliémes, but even 996 
is called B. 1 3% in the English practice. The French assay of the same piece 
at 995°5, or o'7 millismes more than 994'8, represents about the average of the 
better turnout under the French system. | 

§ The old Mint tariff is now out of use. The Bank of France buys gold of 
994 fine, and finer at the new rates from well known refiners or bankers, without 
requiring remelting. 
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INVOICE IN LONDON. 
2. Bank Bullion— 

















Gold bar, 200 oz. B. 1 33 2 Se gt /8 
= oz. standard, 217°045 @ 77s. 103d..... 845 2 45 
Charges g percent. <0-02.......... 2h ae! 3 
847 4 7% 
Account SALES IN Paris. 
frs. 
The samie as DeLOTe ......0...-.parcereare Dress 2.1,283°84 
Exchange resulting, 25°1214 frs. per 11. 
Invorce 1n Lonpon. 
3. New Sovereigns— ; i is: 
PSOOI HOR HULL WEHOUE Siac tncanratass cette vebltmte reese etebeae ness 1,000 — 
CORA COR a PER COM peste cennsiomruene end 2.5 
1,002 5 
AccounT SALES IN PARIS. 
frs. 
Kilos. 7°988, at tariff rate for 916 fine, 314829 frs. .... 25,148°54 
Exchange resulting, 25°0921 frs. 
InvoIcE In LonpoN. 
4. Current Sovereigns— fo. s 
1,0001., light on the average by -8ths grain from full ae 
WEL 5 5. co. cMe at nitty cae hcaagia gem ates ewan epee os-- f = 
frs. 
Loy Mey Row lege ae ne tome e g i Mar re cer ee net eee a eee re 26,091°87 
Exchange resulting, 25°0355 frs. 
Thus for every 12. laid out in London— 
frs. 
Market bullion gives in Paris or Brussels_................... 25°1619 
Bank * MMA) 1 Sms ots hasan 25°1214 
New sovereigns nthe |. on | ett nbelecnadnembast chen 26°0025 
Current .;, el, Lote aged eee 25°0355 


These figures will be useful in order to demonstrate again the 
fallacy of the statements which were made by Mr. Lowe in regard 
to the melting down of the sovereign abroad, The Mints, or Banks 
in France and Belgium, buy the pound sterling by weight as 916 
fine, and as long as. they do so, nobody thinks of melting down 
such coin, because of the loss by the melting process, the expenses 
of melting and assaying; there is, consequently, no better mode of 
realisation than that of selling the coin to the Bank or the Mint. 

Now if all the sovereigns obtained here for shipment to Paris 
or Brussels were heavy by a quarter grain, equivalent to one-fifth 
per cent., or 5 centimes on the Hxchange, they would realise 
25°1421 frs. per 12., or less than market bullion. The statement 
that a large quantity of sovereigns, heavy by a quarter grain, can 
be obtained, is quite false. It is impossible to procure them from 





Pe ee ee ee eS ee ae ee ee ee ee 
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the bank, and I have shown before that, even supposing they could 
be obtained, the expense of weighing and assorting them, with the 
interest lost, would outstrip the anticipated profit. Besides this, 
the Mint never issues pieces of a quarter grain heavy. The Master 
of the Mint has the right to set his Cotton’s weighing machines 
between 123°017 and 123°531 grain, which would give on either 
side a divergence of 0°254 grain, but it is the practice to set them 
much closer, so that pieces above o*150 grains heavy or light, are 
thrown out and recoined. This fact, so creditable to the machinery 
of the Mint, ought to have been mentioned to Mr. Lowe before this, 
when, in all probability he would have abstained from troubling the 
country with his statement. 

The vast bulk of the exchange transactions in gold take place 
in market bullion ; the current passes the Bank of Hngland, only a 
certain percentage enters its vaults, whilst the withdrawals are 
more or less spasmodic. Besides the market bullion which I have 
mentioned, and which consists of pure, or refined gold, there is 
another description called refinable gold, z.e., gold containing silver. 
Refining in France being so much cheaper than here, this class of 
bullion is sought for, and as, in spite of the premium made here, it 
still gives an advantage of from 2 to 3 centimes per il. on the 
exchange, it is exported even before the market bullion. All the 
Californian, and most of the Australian gold, is thus refinable. So 
long as we have refinable bullion we need not export market 
bullion, so long as we have the latter there are no withdrawals 
from the bank, and so long as the Bank of Hngland has a store of 
bullion, we need not fear the exportation of our sovereigns. 
Sovereigns are taken away from here by travellers, occasionally 
also by an extraordinary demand for coined money in Portugal, the 
Brazils, &c., and, strange to add, ignorant parties will now and then 
use them for shipment abroad; but the vast international trade in 
bullion is carried on by gold in the shape of uncoined bars. 

When the exchange with France turns in our favour, neces- 
sitating the sending of gold from Paris to London, the following 
results appear :— 


Shipments from Paris to London. 


INVOICE IN PARIS. 








1. Market Bullion— frs. 
Kilos. 6,224 f10,-995° 5) © 3342 G3 cttessonssaetierooniete 2,1,285°34 
Changes g periceaty iis. es Saez I 
2.1,338°55 
Account Saues 1n Lonpon. 

200 0z. B. 1 3% : ee ee 
=e. yy standard, 2P9OR 64a! (ES Od. a uactessssnscatisaens S43 15> 3 

Bossy, meltragy i400... 02%: 8s. -d. 

BS) BRR: 2 Sa Eocene As, 2d. 

Te gilda ee Oe eee 4s. 6d. 

. =a 120 
418s (7 
Exchange resulting, 25°3144 frs. ere 
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INVOICE IN PARIS. 


2. Bank Bullion— fre. 
Kilos. 6,221, 955°5 @ 3,421°53 frs. (bought from eee 
610. OF ol PRICE aa Nene fiend ake ouch ae nee me 05°35 
Premuuimares er Melle a.5..toh ocesonasane ze 21°94, 
Charges 4 Seek Geuisichtenbe axaabe tec fae he oe 
21,370 50 





Account SALES IN LONDON. 





£ so 
Sain0 06 Delete ail eek tet oben pre ticteo! 842 18 7 
Exchange resulting, 25°3523 frs. per 1. 
INVOICE IN PaRIs. 
3. New Napoleons— frs. 
LpSRO DAPOLCOUS AML WILY c.sontescnienveysventnveaversyuseeees 31,000 
CT aries 4 Ob CONG. ovate .ssesdsnndgncsa>ncss5 ipa | 





31,077°77 





Account Sates in Lonpon. 
. ££ ed, 
321°50002. (@ 76s. 2d. per oz. (sold to Bank of k 
Mi H) Peony eke eee tReet TRS oe 


Exchange resulting, 25°3820 frs. per 11. 





INVOICE IN PaRIs. 


4. Current Napoleons— frs. 
ESE RO WA POLCONS: heii. sre sae ateraynr eas sie teat ov aaweatabenaes 31,000 
Charges*s Per Cons), 05, 5Gh hea serceseo des ‘Ee Rewl 
S15OF ATT 





Account SAEs IN LONDON. 


Ss: 
AS OP NGOOR ML FOS UY hacsuereteae Regence ease pee 122k 6 
Exchange resulting, 25°4450 frs. per 1. 





The Mint par of exchange between England and France, which 
is the only true par, is 25‘2215frs. per 1/.; and you will now 
observe, that if the exchange deviates from this strictly neutral 
point in favour of France— 


By 5°96 centimes, London ships market bullion to Paris. 


» 10°OL yy » bank _s,, 0 
jo EE OMe oe London would send new sovereigns to Paris. 
jy 13 00 <5 bs current ,, a 


If the exchange turns in faveur of Hngland— 


By 9°29 centimes, Paris ships market bullion to London. 


3) 13°08 ” ” bank 3) d) 
9 LO'OR 53 Paris would send new napoleons to London. 
Tes 5 33 current coin ¥s 


Thus, in order to obtain bullion from France, we require rather 
more than 3 centimes in the turn of the exchange in our favour 
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than the French. This item, small as it may seem to you, has an 
effect against us in every business transaction between the two 
countries, not only in a direct way as operating on the exports and 
imports, but also in regard to all intermediate exchange transac- 
tions arising between France and England on the one hand and 
other countries. 

The reason for this anomaly is obvious. We conduct the valua- 
tion of bullion in a coarse and old-fashioned manner, and in spite 
of our pretence to coin gold free of charge, we tax the importer 
and encourage the exporter, whilst France, professing to charge a 
mintage, obtains bullion on cheaper terms. The question is one 
not confined to the consideration of the French exchange, our 
method of realising gold places us at a disadvantage with other 
nations as well. 

The best occasion for removing the anomaly and substituting 
for it a system in accordance with the spirit of the age, would be 
afforded by the adoption of the sovereign of 25 frs., under the 
improvements which I have ventured to suggest. 

The figures I have given may be useful in watching the French 
short rate of exchange, upon which the retention in, or the with- 
drawal of, bullion from England principally depends. Whenever 
this rate stands at from 25°20 to 25°30, the gold bullion arriving from 
California and Australia is bought by the Bank at 77s. gd., at least 
all that has been refined here, but as between England and France, 
this range of the exchange is the neutral one; at 25°32 frs., ship- 
ments of market bullion from France become practicable; at 25°35 
and higher, we receive bank bullion. When the exchange shows 
signs to drop below 25°20, refinable bullion is sent to France; at 
25°175 to 25°15, market bullion leaves us; until at 25°12$ to 25°10, 
the Bank of England stores are attacked. At 26°67, to.2 Foy, the 
withdrawals from the Bank of England becomes considerable. 

The variations in the short exchange with France for the last 
twelve years stand as follows:— 











Highest. Lowest. 

A he So ee eee ae ee 25°225 25°05 
1 eR nem a5 15 25°05 
OA Rites Rca: 25-25 25-073 
Gig. elas 25°40 25°15 
KO2F eBLet ade 25°30 25°16 
IGS tu san what. 25°3 2% 25°15 
Lie eae ee ae 25°375 25°10 
NOLOSE, «eczema 2529 25°10 
WO Lente ey 25 7s 25°05 
NO Pronstaccdsdod 25°20 25°10 
HOS cet eonier oy eh: 25°074 
GOs eas 230 25°10 





Thus, with the exception of the years 1861 and 1864, when for 
a few days the exchange rose to 25°40 amd 25°374, or to a point 
which brought a small supply of gold from Paris (whilst the,lowest 
quotations in the same years. were 25°15 and 25°10) the current 
has been towards France. 
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As a rule, the variations in favour of France have been more 
frequent and more steady. This is partly due to the fact that 
England acts as the principal carrier of bullion. Nevertheless, if 
we bear in mind the enormous production of gold in California 
and Australia, exceeding 600,000,000/. sterling, and that the Bank 
of England, before these sources were opened, held as much gold 
as it does now, and sometimes more, it would appear that other 
nations have obtained greater portions of this new gold than our- 
selves. 





The New Coinage Act of Mr. Lowe. 


3 


The following letters in the columns of the “ Times” refer to 


the New Coinage Act :— 


‘“‘ Sir,—The attention of all persons interested in the subject 
of the valuation ought to be drawn to the following remarkable 
paragraph in the new Act, p. 3, line 14 :-— 

““¢ Where, after the date in that behalf fixed by a proclamation 
under this Act, any person or body brings to the Mint any silver 
bullion, such bullion shall be assayed and coined, and delivered out 
to such persons at the rate of 62s. for every 5,760 grains imperial 
weight,’ &e. 

“The silver money of this country is comed at the rate of 66s. . 
for 5,760 grains standard metal, and the other provisions of the 
new Act confirm this. Note, then, the importance of a comma in 
the above paragraph in separating the coining from the delivery. 

‘The public has hitherto been unable to bring silver bullion to 
the Mint for coinage; in future, however, 62d. per ounce will be 
paid. Thus a fixed Mint price for silver has been established, 
making the proportion between gold and silver bullion as 1 to 15:21. 
We would consequently have a double valuation but for the fact 
that payment for silver bullion is made in silver coin under value. 
The present market price for silver is 6o3d.; the importer into the 
Mint can obtain 62d. for it, if he is willing to receive silver com in 
payment. Now, unless it be the intention of the authorities merely 
to establish a hollow theory, and to prevent its practice by extra- 
ordinary delays and other restrictive regulations at the Mint, not 
provided for expressly in the Act, it is evident that this inducement 
of profit to the importer will bring about a large addition to our 
silver currency. Is this addition desirable as long as the limit of 
tender in silver coins prevents our making a free use of them ?P and 
can we extend the limit of tender as long as these coms are charged 
with so heavy a seigniorage P I think not. 

“he good which an increase in the mediums of exchange 
chiefly used by the less wealthy classes would bring abowt is 
entirely neutralised by the unhealthiness, the undervalue of this 
description. of money, and by the evil of being burdened by a token 
coinage, which is not subject to instant redemption or exportation, 
and which eventually, with all its inferiority, remains the property 
of the poor. 
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‘“* Far different would the case be if it had been desired, without 
disturbing the present issues of silver coins up to and including the’ 
florin, to mint for the importer (at his will) a 4s. silver piece, of full 
value, equal to the 5-franc piece. The Mint, charging only a 
small mintage on such double florins, would not make the same 
large profit as on other coins, but any burdensome surplus of such 
pieces could, at all events, be exported abroad and to India. 

““ And if these 4s. pieces were used in this country under the 
same limited tender as the other silver coins—viz., 2/.—we should 
at all events maintain the essential features of the gold valuation. 
The proposal made in the new Act violates the purity of the gold 
valuation, for under its operation the issue of token currency under 
value must be initiated and controlled by the State alone. 

“Mr. Lowe’s new Act makes some changes in the Mint remedies. 
The remedy for fineness in the gold coins, hitherto at 2°84 per mille, 
is reduced to 2 mille; that for silver coins from 4°5 per mille to 4 
per mille. These trifling concessions to improvement are little in 
accordance with the boasts made on behalf of what our Mint can do 
and actually does. 

“The remedy for weight in sovereigns is reduced from 0'257 
grains to o'2 grain; that for silver appears to have undergone no 
modification. The present Mint law allows 12 grains on 5,760 
grains of gold coin, the new law o'2 grain on 123'274 grains, the 
individual weight of the sovereign. In thus fixing upon the indi- 
vidual coins, the Chancellor of the Exchequer acts in accordance 
with the practice of weighing at the Mint, but he deprives himself 
of the legal advantage which the old formula offers in favour of the 
total abolition of the remedy for weight. We can abolish the remedy 
for weight entirely, and should reduce that for fineness to 1 per 
mille. 

“T remain, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
‘“‘ HRNEST SEYD. 

“* 1a, Princes-street, Bank, H.C., London, Feb. 23.” 


‘“¢Srr,—In order to avoid misunderstanding, permit me to point 
out that the clause in the new Act seems to be but an awkward 
condensation of a corresponding one in the Act of George III, cap. 
68, entitled ‘An Act to provide for a New Silver Coinage and to 
Regulate the Currency of the Gold and Silver Coin of this Realm 
(22nd of June, 1816.)’ Clause 9 of this Act says :— 

““¢ And be it further enacted that from and after such day as 
shall be named and appointed in and by any proclamation which 
shall be made and issued for that purpose, by or on behalf of His 
Majesty, by and with the advice of His Majesty’s Privy Council, 
it shall and may be lawful for any person or persons, native or 
foreigner, to bring in any foreign coin, or any other coin or reputed 
coin, plate, or bullion of silver, in mass, molten or alloyed, or any 
sort of manufacture of silver, and to deliver the same at His 
Majesty’s Mint in London, to be there melted down and coined into 
current silver coins. of this kingdom; and such silver coin, plate, 
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bullion, or manufacture so brought and delivered shall be assayed 
at the said Mint, and melted down and coined with all convenient 
speed, into silver coins of a standard in fineness of 11 ounces 
2 pennyweights of fine silver and 18 pennyweights of alloy in the 
pound troy, and in weight after the rate of 66 shillings to every 
pound troy, whether the same be coined in crowns, halfcrowns, 
shillings, or sixpences, or pieces of a lower denomination ; -and that 
as soon as conveniently may be after such silver coins, plate, bullion, 
or manufacture respectively, so brought to the Mint, shall be melted 
and assayed, there shall be delivered to the person bringing in and 
delivering the same a sum of silver coins of crowns, halfcrowns, 
shillings, or sixpences, after the rate of 62 shillings, of the standard 
fineness and weight hereinbefore mentioned, for every pound troy 
of standard silver of the fineness aforesaid, by such person brought 
and delivered into the Mint, and so proportionably for a greater or 
lesser weight ; and that for the defalcation or diminution and for 
the charge for the assay, coinage, and waste in coining of all such 
silver so to be brought to the Mint as aforesaid, there shall be, and 
may be, retained at the said Mint the sum of four shillings of the 
standard and weight aforesaid, for every pound troy of such standard 
silver so brought in and delivered, and so proportionably for any 
greater or lesser weight, making in the whole after the rate of 66 
shillings for every pound troy of such standard silver ; anything in 
any Act or Acts in force in Great Britain and Ireland, immediately 
before the passing of this Act, to the contrary in anywise notwith- 
standing.’ 

“‘ According to this any person or persons, native or foreigner, 
is entitled to import silver into the Mint for coinage; but in the 
‘General Regulations of the Mint,’ contained in the Report of the 
Commissioners on the Royal Mint in 1849, I find the following 
passage, p. 117, paragraph 12 :— 

‘¢¢ Silver bullion is not to be «imported for coinage except for public 
account, but when received into the Mint for this purpose, under 
due authority, it is to be subject to the same general regulations as 
gold bullion imported for private account, the Master being deemed 
to represent the Government as umporter.’ 

“(The italics are my own.) Here we have ‘ general regulations ’ 
directly nullifying and going contrary to an Act of Parliament. 
The fact is, although the Act has existed since 1816, no procla- 
mation has ever been issued earrying the clause into effect; hence 
the curious and absurd conflict. [think the subject is worthy of the 
attention of Parliament, and you may agree with me that our Mint 
laws, if such they can be called, require investigation. The public 
has the right to know whether Acts of Parliament, or proelamations, 
or general regulations are uppermost in this question. 

“T remain, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
‘““HRNEST SEYD. 

‘Ja, Princes-street, Bank, H.C., Feb. 24.” 


Since the above letters were written, the new act has been 
armsended, the clause in question has been left out entirely,—and the 
detirition of our silver coinage now seems to depend entirely on the 
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schedule annexed to the act, which is referred to in clause 3: ‘ After 
the passing of this act all coins made at the Mint of the denomina- 
tions mentioned in the first schedule to this act, shall be of the 
weight and fineness specified in that schedule.” 

The new act certainly repeals and consolidates a number of old 
acts, but it fails entirely in consolidating more important matters : the 
conflict between Her Majesty’s prerogative, the Mint regulations, and 
the act of parliament. The clause 11, part 9, giving Her Majesty 
power ‘“‘to regulate any matters relative to the coimage and, the 
Mint which are not provided for by this act,” considering the 
omissions, notably those referring to the making of silver coins for 
the public, leaves us in doubt as to what is going to be done. 
Clause 13, conferring powers on the Treasury to “ make regulations,”” 
&c. (subject to the act and proclamations), again gives scope for 
uncertainty. 

The whole history of our Mint practice since 1816 exhibits the 
effects of these undefined authorities, the new act only complicates 
these matters. 

It appears to me that Her Majesty’s prerogative can be main- 
tained in all its dignity, whilst at the same time the Mint laws and 
regulations, for the guidance of the Mint as well as the public, can 
be embodied in one simple code. Laws relating to coinage and all 
that belongs to it ought to be as clear as the light of the sun, and 
accessible to every citizen without much trouble. 

It is to be hoped that the Chancellor of the Exchequer will, at 
some period not far off, brmg in a complete measure, covering: all 
the ground. } 

An interesting report on the ‘“ Mint” (ordered, &e., T1th 
February, 1870), signed by Mr. Rivers Wilson and Mr. Fremantle, 
has just been issued. It contains suggestions akin to those made 
by me in the pamphlet on ‘ Seignorage,”’ published two years ago, 
with which the members of the Society are acquainted. 
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Finance of the Free Cuurcu of Scotuanp. By the Rev. Dr. Roperr 
Bucwanan, of Glasgow. 


[Read before the Statistical Society, 15th March, 1870. ] 


fy handling the important subject of this paper, I shall endeavour 
to keep constantly in view the rule which the Society I have the 
honour to address has laid down for its guidance, “to exclude 
“ carefully all opinions from its transactions and publications,” and 
‘* to confine itself rigorously to facts.” 

It will not, however, I presume, be regarded as involving any 
violation of that standing rule if, by way of introduction, and in 
order to bring out the true significance and value of the facts to be 
presented, I venture to offer some explanation of the circumstances 
in which the financial system of the Free Church took its rise, and 
of the objects it was intended to secure. The principle of self- 
support on which that church entirely depends, and whose working 
and results I am about to describe, was adopted not of choice or 
preference, but simply of necessity—a moral necessity, it is true 
—but not the less a necessity, although created not by external 
force, or legal compulsion, but solely by a conscientious sense of 
duty. The necessity to which this reference is made arose in 1843, 
and grew out of a controversy which fills a large place in the history 
of Scotland—a controversy which more than once in the course of 
the last three centuries assumed such dimensions and acquired such 
intensity as to convulse the whole framework of society in that part 
of the United Kingdom. The controversy to which I allude had 
respect to the autonomy of the Scottish Presbyterian Chureh—to 
her right of self-government, as regards all matters belonging to 
the spiritual province—and especially as regards admission to, and 
exclusion from, office and membership in the case of all persons 
belonging to her communion. This right, which Knox, and the 
other leaders of the Scottish Reformation, claimed for the church 
from the date of her separation from the Papacy in 1560, and from 
that of her national establishment and endowment in 1567, was set 
forth in her two books of policy and discipline—less formally, 
though plainly by implication, in the first book prepared by Knox 
and certain other eminent reformers in 1560—but fully and most 
explicitly in the second book, drawn up by the learned Andrew 
Melville, and agreed upon by the general assembly of the church 
in 1578. To this claim of independent jurisdiction in matters 
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spiritual, strong opposition was made on the part of the civil power, 
and serious collisions arose. It was not, in consequence, till 1592 
that a satisfactory adjustment of the relations on this point between 
Church and State was reached. Speaking of the famous statute 
of that year, and of what it acknowledged as rightfully belonging 
to the church, the distinguished historian, McCrie, says: “ What 
“‘ she now obtained was a legal recognition of those powers which 
“‘ she had long claimed as belonging to her by scriptural institution 
‘“‘and the gift of her Divine Head. She had now a right in foro 
** noli et soli, by human as well as by divine law, to hold her assem- 
“lies for worship and discipline, and to transact all the business 
“‘ competent to her as an ecclesiastical society, without being lable 
“to any challenge for this, and without being exposed to any 
‘‘ external interruption or hindrance whatever, either from indi- 
“ viduals or from the executive government.’’* 

Although the rights and liberties of the church, thus solemnly 
recognised and ratified by the State, were not long afterwards . 
encroached upon in various ways by the action of the Crown, during 
the reigns of both James VI and Charles I; it was not till after the 
restoration of Charles II that they were formally disallowed and 
entirely overthrown. By the first act of the second session of his 
Scottish parliament in 1661, he succeeded in expressly annulling 
“all acts of parliament by which the sole and only power and 
“jurisdiction within this church doth stand in the church,” and 
also all acts by which it would seem that the office-bearers of the 
church had any “ church-power, jurisdiction, or government other 
‘“‘ than that which acknowledgeth a dependence upon and subordi- 
“nation to the sovereign power of the king as supreme.” The 
same act, by restoring prelacy, subverted the Presbyterian form of 
church government in Scotland; while a subsequent act, the first 
of his second parliament in 1669, asserted directly and positively 
“‘ His Majesty’s supreme authority and supremacy over all persons, 
“and im all causes ecclesiasticel within his kingdom.” By the 
enforcement of these acts, and of others founded on them, such ag 
the Test Act and the Oath of Abjuration, by which approval of the 
doctrine of the royal supremacy in causes ecclesiastical was impe- 
ratively required, the Crown and the Government of those days 
placed themselves in direct collision with the religious convictions 
of the great majority of the Scottish people. As the result of this 
state of things, hundreds of the Presbyterian ministers were driven 
from their pulpits and parishes, and were forbidden, under the 
penalties of confiscation, imprisonment, torture, and death, from 
preaching to their attached flocks, or administering to them the 
sacraments of the Christian church; while their flocks, on the 

* “Vife of Andrew Melville,” vol. i, p. 322. 
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other hand, were visited with the same penalties for daring to 
accept such services at their hands. It has been computed, on good 
and reliable evidence, that the number of persons in Scotland who 
suffered death under theseintolerable persecutions, during the twenty- 
eight years which elapsed between the restoration and the revolution, 
was not fewer than 18,000. It is in reference to the victims of 
these frightful cruelties, and to the spirit of determined resistance 
to the tyranny under which they groaned, that Lord Macaulay is 
speaking when he says: ‘‘ Hunted down like wild beasts, tortured 
“* till their bones were beaten flat, imprisoned by hundreds, hanged by 
“* scores, exposed at one time to the licence of soldiers from England, 
“‘ abandoned at another time to the mercy of troops of marauders from 
“ the Highlands, they still stood at bay in a mood so savage that the 
“ boldest and mightiest oppressor could not but dread the audacity 
** of their despair.’’* 

With the fall of the Stuarts, and the accession of William of 
Orange, this whole deplorable state of things came to an end. The 
jist statute of the first parliament of Scotland under the new 
regime expressly rescinded the Act 1669 of Charles II, which had 
asserted “his Majesty's supremacy over all persons and in all 
‘“* causes ecclesiastical.” ‘The second restored the ministers who had 
been extruded ‘“‘ for not conforming to prelacy and not complying 
“¢ with the courses of the time,” while the jifth statute of the same 
parliament adopted and incorporated that article of the Claim of 
Right of the Estates of Scotland in which it is declared “that - 
“‘ prelacy and the superiority of any office in the church above 
‘* presbyters is and hath been a great and insupportable grievance 
“and trouble to this nation, and contrary to the inclination of 
“the generality of the people ever since the reformation, they 
“having reformed from popery by presbyters, and therefore 
“ ought to be abolished.” And further the statute im question 
ratified and established, in room of the abolished prelacy, the Pres- 
byterian church government, and also the Westminster Confession 
of Faith, which the Presbyterian Chureh of Scotland had adopted 
as its confession in 1649. In this confession the doctrine of that 
inherent jurisdiction in matters spiritual, to which reference has 
been already made, as asserted and contended for at the refor- 
mation, is laid down in these explicit terms: ‘‘ The Lord Jesus, as 
“kine and head of His Church, hath therein appointed a govern- 
“ment in the hands of church officers distinct from the civil 
‘“‘ magistrate”? (chap. xxx). And again, “the civil magistrate may 
‘“‘ not assume to himself the administration of the word and sacra- 
“‘ments, or the power of the keys of the kingdom of Heaven” 


* « History of England,” vol. i, p. 187. 
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(chap. xxiii), the power, in other words, of exercising or con- 
trolling the discipline and spiritual government of the church. 

To bring out the bearing of all this on the more recent contro- 
versy which produced the disruption of 1848, and brought the Free 
Church of Scotland into the position she now occupies as a self- 
supporting institution, it is necessary to mention that both in earlier 
and in later times it was chiefly through the introduction of lay- 
patronage in the appointment of ministers of the church that the 
courts of the State came into collision with those of the church. 
In the first book of discipline, already alluded to as drawn up 
by Knox and his coadjutors in 1560, the doctrine was explicitly 
laid down that ‘‘it appertaineth to the people and to every several 
‘“‘ congregation to elect their minister.’ Before the church had 
framed and adopted her second and more elaborate book of dis- 
cipline in 1578, lay-patronage had been sanctioned by the civil 
power, and had come, more or less, into use, and accordingly in this 
second book it is strongly reclaimed against and set down as one 
of the “special heads of reformation’’ which the church craved. 
Tt was not till 1649 that this grievance was redressed, and that an 
act of the Scottish parliament was passed, discharging “for ever 
“hereafter all patronages and presentations of kirks, whether 
“belonging to the king or any lay patron, presbyteries, or others 
“within the kingdom.” This act, however, was swept away by 
the general act rescissory of Charles II, soon after the restoration, 
and it was not till after the revolution that the claim of the church 
on this subject was once more conceded, and patronage again 
abolished in 1690. It was under this condition of things, as re- 
gards the relation of Church and State, with patronage abolished, 
the royal supremacy in causes ecclesiastical set aside, and the 
church’s confession of faith, in which her right of self-covernment 
is broadly asserted, formally embodied in an act of parliament, 
that the union of Scotland with Hngland took place in 1707. By 
the treaty on the footing of which that union was agreed upon 
and consummated, those rights and privileges of the Scottish Pres- 
byterian Church were declared to be beyond the cognizance of the 
British parliament, and unalterable for ever. All this, however, 
hindered not that within five years thereafter the anti-patronage 
act of 1690 was overturned, and patronage restored. Bishop 
Burnet says, and many other authorities affirm the same thing, 
that this was done “to weaken and undermine the (Presbyterian) 
“‘ establishment,’’ while a much more recent writer, Lord Macaulay, 
speaking of this proceeding of the parliament of Queen Anne, and 
of the consequences which have resulted from it, makes the follow- 
ing important statement: “The British legislature violated the 
“ articles of union, and made a change in the constitution of the 
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‘¢ Church of Scotland. From that change has flowed almost all the 
“ dissent now existing in Scotland. * * * Year after year the 
‘“‘ General Assembly protested against the violation, but in vain ; 
“ and from the Act of 1712 undoubtedly flowed every secession and 
‘“‘ schism that has taken place in the Church of Scotland.” * 

The only other point to which it is needful to allude in order to 
bring out the cause of the disruption, and to explain the deep 
interest in that event which has been manifested by the Scottish 
people, is this, that even under the law of patronage a certain im- 
portant right was always held to belong to the church courts on 
the one hand, and to the congregations on the other, in the case of 
every settlement of a minister. The principle on which every such 
settlement proceeded previous to 1845 was this, that the right of 
the patron respected the possession of the benefice, while the right 
of the congregation and of the church courts, respected admission 
to the cure of souls. Accordingly when the patron’s presentee 
appeared before the presbytery within whose jurisdiction the vacant 
charge lay, not only was he subject to the trial by the presbytery of 
his life, literature, and doctrine, with a view to ordination, but 
before the presbytery took him on such trial at all, they sent him to 
preach in the vacant church, that the members of the congregation 
might have an opportunity of judging as to his gifts for their 
spiritual edification. After he had so preached, and at a subsequent 
meeting of the congregation, a document was placed in their hands 
for signature, known by the technical name of the call. This call 
expressed satisfaction with the presentee’s character and qualifi- 
cations, and declared their willingness to accept him as their 
minister. Without this call no settlement could take place accord- 
ing to the immemorial usage of the church. In the absence of 
such a call, signed by a reasonable number of the people, and still 
more in the event of their formally protesting against the settle- 
ment, it was held to be the right and duty of the church courts 
to set the presentee aside, and to call on the patron to nominate 
another. For a considerable time after the passing of the patron- 
age act of Queen Anne, this view of the state of the law was 
frequently acted on by the courts of the church, and recognised as 
competent by the civil tribunals. Gradually, however, the party in 
the church courts favourable to a more rigid enforcement of the 
patronage act grew into a majority ; and under their guidance the 
call, though still, in every point and particular of its forms, retained, 
was in practice reduced to a nullity. The patron’s presentee, even 
when the call was signed by only one or two persons and opposed 
by the overwhelming mass of the congregation, was intruded into 
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the charge, and sometimes by the aid of a military force. It was 
in this way that from 1736, when this policy was first mtroduced, 
those numerous secessions from the church establishment, spoken 
of by Lord Macaulay as resulting from the law of patronage, began 
to take place. In no case did those who seceded dissent from the 
doctrine, worship, or government of the church. They simply 
withdrew from what they regarded as a corrupt administration of 
the church’s affairs. They took the church’s standards along with 
them, and remained Presbyterians and Calvinists as before. And 
this state of things went on, secession constantly on the increase, 
and the Hstablishment losing ground, till the earlier part of the 
present century. Meanwhile a great change in the state of parties 
within the Establishment had been gradually going on. The evan- 
gelical party, otherwise called the popular or reforming party, had 
largely increased in strength. In proportion as its position in the 
general assembly‘ became more influential, greater efforts were 
made to vindicate and enforce those views of the church’s consti- 
tution, and of the rights of the church’s members, in the calling and 
settlement of their ministers, for which this party had always con- 
tended. And accordingly, when at length in 1834 this party came 
to constitute the majority of the supreme court, and in consequence 
to have the direction of church affairs, the call of congregations in 
the settlement of their ministers was turned from a deceptive form 
into an honest fact. 

It is not necessary for the purposes of this brief historical 
sketch, nor indeed would it be suitable in a paper of this kind, to 
enter at all into the question either of the competency of the church 
courts to make such a regulation as the one now alluded to, or of 
the merits of the regulation itself. On both these points there was 
much argument and much difference of opinion. Suffice it to say 
that, under the guidance of Sir James Moncreiff, the distinguished 
lawyer, and an eminent member of the general assembly of those 
days, afterwards so well known on the Scottish bench, and that of 
Dr. Chalmers, the clerical chief of the reforming party in the 
church, the regulation known by the name of the Veto Law was 
adopted in 1834. Under this law the settlement of ministers went 
on for some time without challenge. At length, however, a patron, 
whose presentee was set aside under it, brought the validity of the 
church’s decision before the courts of law. The judgment of the 
Court of Session, pronounced in 1838, by a majority of eight 
judges to five, was adverse to the church, and this adverse judgment 
was confirmed on appeal by the House of Lords in 1839. This 
judgment brought matters toa crisis. The gravity of this crisis 
was aggravated by the fact that the grounds on which the majority 
of the judges based their decision appeared to the assembly to 
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strike at the very foundation of the church’s right of self-govern- 
ment, even in matters the most purely spiritual. Negotiations with 
. the successive Governments of the day took place, on the part of the 
church, with a view to obtain some legislative enactment by which 
a way out of these complications might be made, and by which the 
dangers which now threatened the peace and integrity of the 
church might still be averted. These fruitless negotiations extended 
over a period of nearly four years, during all which time the 
matters in dispute between the church and the courts of law, and 
which were getting more and more entangled by conflicting deci- 
sions, were incessantly discussed, not only in every court of the 
church itself, from the lowest to the highest, but in public meet- 
ings of the people, in almost every town and parish of Scotland. 
As the result of all this ever-extending and deepening agitation of 
the public mind, the old spirit of the church and of the country, 
with which past history had made the minds of all classes familiar, 
was powerfully evoked. At length, in the month of March, 1848, 
a motion made in the House of Commons for a committee of inquiry 
into this painful state of things, and in favour of which the Scotch 
members voted in the proportion of two to one, was thrown out by 
an overwhelming majority of the English and Irish members. The 
Government had previously and deliberately rejected the church’s 
petition and claim of right adopted by the assembly of 1842. 
Discussion and controversy had come to an end, and for those who 
meant to adhere to that view of the church’s constitution and of 
their own duty, on which the majority in the church courts in 
this great struggle had proceeded, the moment for action had come. 
The assembly of 1843 met at Hdinburgh with the usual solemni- 
ties. All the arrangements for the grave and momentous step, then 
and there to be taken, had been previously and elaborately made. 
Immediately after the assembly had been constituted, the moderator, 
in presence of the royal commissioner, read and laid upon the table 
a protest in which the whole case for the majority of the assembly 
was embodied. It was signed by 203 of the members. Having 
done so, he at once withdrew, followed by all who had subscribed 
the document, and immediately thereafter, in a spacious hall, in © 
which not fewer than 3,000 people were crowded together, consti- 
tuted the first general assembly of the Free Church of Scotland. 
Such were the circumstances which called into existence the 
financial system of which I am about to speak. The church which 
had thus, by its own voluntary act, separated itself from the State, 
had, as matter of course, left all its State endowments and emolu- 
ments behind. very one of the 474 ministers, who then and there 
adhered to it, signed a deed of demission, by which he renounced 
all right and interest in the church, manse, glebe, and stipend, 
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which had belonged to him as a minister of the Established Church. 
The legal conditions of the church’s establishment, had, in the 
recent conflict, as these men judged, been interpreted by the civil | 
tribunals in a sense fatal to her spiritual independence. They 
believed that interpretation to be erroneous; but supported and 
sanctioned as it had virtually been by parliament and by the crown, 
they knew that it must thenceforth be accepted as authoritative 
and conclusive. As honest men and loyal subjects they accordingly 
felt that, for them, there was but one course open; that, namely, of 
surrendering, as they had now done, a position which they could 
no longer with a good conscience retain. But they had no thought 
of abandoning either their office or their work. The church had 
existed before it received any State establishment, and they ventured 
to believe that it could and would exist after its State establishment 
had ceased. For three centuries the primitive church made its 
way in the world, in so far as its means of temporal support was 
concerned, without any help whatever from State countenance or 
aid; and during these centuries it not merely stood its ground, 
but made conquests upon a scale with which it would perhaps be 
dificult to find anything in its subsequent history ‘that could 
advantageously compare. ‘Tertullian, the most ancient of the Latin 
fathers, who was born less than a century after the fall of Jerusalem, 
found himself in a position, in his famous “ Apologia,” to meet 
the opponents of Christianity with the triumphant statement that 
although only of yesterday it had already all but overspread the 
vast empire of Rome. “ Hesterni sumus, et vestras omnes imple- 
““vimus urbes, insulas, castella, municipia, conciliabula, castra 
“‘ipsa, tribus, decurias, palatium, senatum, forum” (“ Apologia,” 
ce. xxxvil). Unfortunately, however, there is so little recorded 
of the precise plan or method, according to which, what Scripture 
calls the “ outward business” of the house of God was carried on 
in those early times, that the Free Church could obtain little 
guidance from that source of information in dealing with the 
financial problems it was called upon, all at once, to solve. The 
general belief, among those who have most closely examined the 
question, appears to be that the system of supporting the clergy of 
the Christian church by tithes, did not come into use till the fourth 
century. Previous to that period the voluntary oblations of the 
Christian people were chiefly relied on for the supply of the 
church’s temporal wants. These oblations, according to the autho- 
rities quoted by Bingham, were of two sorts—the weekly oblations 
that were made by those who came to partake of the eucharist, 
and the monthly oblations that were cast into the treasury of the 
church. To these were added, as the converts to the Christian 
faith multiplied, gifts of lands or houses, which, indeed, became in 
VOL. SEXIIt. PART I. G 
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the course of time so considerable as not only to have tended to 
secularise the clergy, by involving them in the care and management 
of this ever-accumulating property, but also to dry up the weekly 
and monthly offerings, these being supposed by the people to be less 
urgently required. Referring to this tendency of the one source of 
support seriously to injure the other, Bingham takes occasion to 
make the following significant statement: ‘If any one is desirous 
“to know what part of the church revenues was anciently most 
‘* serviceable and beneficial to the church, he may be informed from 
“« St. Chrysostom and St. Austin, who give the greatest commen- 
‘* dations to the offerings and oblations of the people, and seem to say 
“‘ that the church was never better provided than when her main- 
‘tenance was raised chiefly from them. Yor then, men’s zeal 
‘* prompted them to be very liberal in their daily offerings, but as 
“lands and possessions were settled upon the church this zeal 
‘“‘ sensibly abated; and so the church came to be worse provided 
“for under the notion of growing richer, which is the thing 
“that St. Chrysostom complains of in his own times, when 
“the ancient revenue arising from oblations was im a_ great 
“measure sunk, and the church, with all her lands, left in a 
‘‘ worse condition than she was before.”* That experience of the 
primitive church would seem not indistinctly to indicate that the 

Free Church of Scotland was well advised in founding, as she — 
did, her financial system, not on two sources of revenue, but only 
on one. In point of fact, the circumstances in which she found 
herself placed, ieft her scarcely any choice but that of casting 
herself for the means of support, at once and entirely, on the 
system of free-will offerings,—as these might be supplied by her 
people from month to month and from year to year. She could 
not afford to wait till the sum, which it would have required to 
provide a permanent endowment for the support of her ministry 
should be raised; and any attempt to combine the two systems, of 
endowments and free-will offerings, together would inevitably have 
proved unworkable, by their fatally paralysing one another. The 
grand characteristic peculiarity connected with the position of the 
Free Church when she constituted her first general assembly in 
1843 was this, that everything requisite for her outward equipment 
and maintenance had to be provided at once. So far as the living 
materiel of the church and its whole constitution in doctrine, 
worship, and government were concerned, all was already complete. 
She had not only a body of nearly 500 ministers, with elders in due — 
proportion, and many hundreds of thousands of people who had all, 
in one day, so to speak, left the Hstablishment; but this body of 
ministers, elders, and people had come out “harnessed,” as the 

* Works, vol. ii, pp. 174, 175. 
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children of Israel went up out of the land of Egypt. They had 
come out, in other words, in ecclesiastical array ; not as a rabble, 
but regimented as congregations, for the most part duly officered, 
and as courts, duly organised. But so far, on the other hand, as the 
means of sustaining these ministers, and of having the ordinances of 
the gospel statedly dispensed to these congregations, were concerned, 
everything had yet to be done. The church had not ashilling to give 
to any one of these ministers in the way of a living, nor a house in 
which they and their families might reside, nor a place of worship in 
which they might assemble with their people for prayer and for the 
preaching of the word of God. Those to whom reference has been 
made, as having been driven at an earlier time into secession from 
the Established Church,—by the oppressive way in which the law 
of church-patronage was administered, and by other practical 
‘grievances,—had come out in limited numbers, and had grown to 
what they have since become, only by slow degrees. Their origin 
was a genesis; that of the Free Church was an exodus, as has been 
already explained. Beginning in these widely different circum- 
stances, it was quite natural that their financial arrangements 
should have exhibited differences of a corresponding kind. They 
had no call, like the Free Church, to grapple with the religious 
wants of the country at large, on anything approaching to a 
national scale. They had to look only, and especially in the first 
instance, to the comparatively narrow circle of their own immediate 
adherents. And as their congregations were thus not only few in 
number, but located for the most part in populous districts, and 
composed of persons possessed of some worldly means, each con- 
gregation was for the most part in a position to support its own 
minister, and to provide whatever was needed for carrying on 
its work. And what was true of those older nonconformists in 
Scotland, was true to a large extent of almost all the nonconforming 
churches in Hngland and elsewhere. Even the expulsion which 
took place of 2,000 ministers and of multitudes of their people 
from the Established Church of England by the rigid enforcement 
of the Act of Uniformity in 1662, hardly forms an exception to the 
state of things I have described. For, though their numbers were 
great, they had no liberty to combine or to act in concert. Broken 
up and dispersed and harrassed by the harsh edicts with which they 
were everywhere pursued, they had far more than enough to do to 
keep alive the principles for which they endured all these privations 
and sufferings, in their own hearts, without attempting to diffuse 
and perpetuate them over the country at large. Perhaps, indeed, 
it would be difficult to find in the whole range of church history 
a case at all parallel to that of the Free Church of Scotland. 
Possessing adherents, more or fewer, not only in every county, but 
@2 
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in every parish of the northern kingdom, and formally claiming to 
represent the national church, necessity was laid upon it to set up 
and sustain the whole equipment of a church all over the length 
and breadth of the land. ‘Tull then it had been accepted almost as 
an axiom that, without the public resources supplied by a national 
church establishment, provision could not be made for the support 
of religious ordinances on a national scale. In thickly-peopled and 
wealthy districts it was, of course, seen and admitted that a self- 
supporting church might contrive to keep its ground; but, in such 
regions as the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, any such achieve- 
ment was commonly regarded as simply impossible. In point of 
fact, down to the year of the disruption, there was scarcely a non- 
conformist minister or place of worship between the Grampians 
and the Pentland Frith. It was, therefore, a state of things such 
as no other church, unconnected with the State, had ever before 
been called to face, which confronted the Free Church of Scotland 
in 1843. Not only did immense multitudes in all the cities and 
towns, and in nearly all the rural parishes of the Lowlands at once 
give in their adherence to her principles and to her communion, but 
the population of the Highlands and Islands took her side en masse. 
It needs only to mention. these things in order to make it abundantly 
manifest that any financial system that was really to meet the 
necessities of such a case must be one which would combine the 
resources of the whole body, so as that the strong might thus help 
the weak, and that, as in the case of the manna on which the 
Iraelities fed in the wilderness, the richer congregations which 
gathered much should have nothing over, while those which, owing 
to their poverty, could gather little of their own, should, never- 
theless, through means of the overplus of others, have no lack. 

Tt was under the influence of such considerations as these that the 
Free Church at once and unanimously adopted, as the backbone of her 
financial system, the plan of a common fund, to the support of which 
all her congregations should contribute, and in the benefits of which 
all her ministers should share. With whom the central idea of this 
scheme originated it is impossible to say. The very nature of the 
case was such as almost inevitably to suggest it, to any one who was 
seriously and intelligently considering the subject. Of one thing, 
however, there can be no possible doubt or question, that the author- 
ship of the system of finance, into which the idea now spoken of was 
gradually developed, belonged to Thomas Chalmers. It had taken 
shape in his mind, and in at least some of its leading features had 
been put in writing by his pen, in the summer of 184]. It is true 
that in the autumn of the same year, and without any knowledge of 
the views or plans of Dr. Chalmers, the principle of a common fund, 
to be distributed in equal shares, was given out by Dr. Candlish at 
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a great public meeting, held at Edinburgh, in anticipation of the 
event which, even then, had begun to loom out, not indistinctly, 
through the storm and tempest of the time. It was not, however, 
till the month of November, 1842, that it took the form of a fully- 
planned scheme for the future support of the church, drawn out in 
detail and supported by elaborate argument. This form it assumed 
in a speech of great power and eloquence, which is still preserved, 
and which was delivered by Dr. Chalmers at a very memorable meet- 
ing. The meeting to which I refer was called ‘“ the convocation,”’ 
—a name familiar enough in England, though descriptive, there, of 
a quite different assembly. The Scotch convocation was not a 
court, but simply a private, unofficial conference of ministers inte- 
rested in the common cause of the, then, impending disruption. 
They met alone, because they desired to look their position, pro- 
spects, and responsibilities calmly and prayerfully in the face, 
without being liable, under the influence of public feeling, to be either 
turned back, or to be carried further or faster forward in the direction 
in which events were moving, otherwise than as their own deliberate 
judgment and sense of duty might seem to them to sanction and 
require. 

In laying his financial scheme before this meeting Dr. Chalmers 
began by saying, “I do not want to hasten your decision beyond 
‘“‘ what, on its own proper grounds, you might deem to be right and 
“necessary. But, on the other hand, I should like to see removed 
‘out of the way aught which might hinder, or even cause a hurtful 
‘delay, in our adoption of what ought to be the final decision of 
“the church on the matters which are now pending, or, in one 
“ brief sentence, I should like to demonstrate the grounds on which, 
“should the worst come to the worst, I look for the stability of our 
“present Church of Scotland in these lands, even should the 
“fostering care of the State be withdrawn from her, and should 
“she be severed from all her present endowments and civil immu- 
“‘ nities by the hand of violence.” 

“The arithmetic,” he went on to say, ‘‘on which, under God, I 
“found the confidence I feel, is soon told. It is not because I 
“count on a multitude of great things. These may be either more 
“frequent or more numerous than I shall attempt to specify. But 
“IT do count on a multitude of little things. It is not on the 
“strength of large sums that I proceed, it is on the strength 
“and accumulation of littles. I am not looking for much that is 
“‘ remarkable in the way either of noble efforts or of noble sacrifices; 
“nor yet is it on the impulse of strong but momentary feeling that 
“T at all reckon. It is on the assiduities of habit and principle, 
‘such as a very common and every day exertion in each district of 
‘“‘ our land might secure if begun, and such as the general influence 
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‘ of custom alone might suffice to perpetuate. Such is the character 

“ __the plain, unimaginative character—of the premises with which 

‘Tam now dealing; and the conclusion I draw from them, what I 
‘‘ call my minimum result, because the Ferm ant to which I ane 
‘is a hundred thousand pounds in the year.” 

After a lengthened exposition of the grounds on which he based 
an expectation which most of his hearers regarded with great 
incredulity, he summed up his statement as follows : 

“ Firstly, then, the money raised in any given locality ought not 
‘to be reserved for the expenses of that locality. All the means 
“ raised throughout all the localities should be remitted to a large 
‘“‘ central fund, whence a distribution of it should be made of the 
“ requisite sums or salaries for the ministers of all our parishes. 
“ The benefits of such an arrangement are manifold and inestimable. 
“Tt becomes an operation of infinitely greater delicacy and good 
‘taste when the offerings called for, in any given neighbourhood, 
‘“‘ are not for the direct and personal behoof of their own clergyman. 
“* He could do nothing to extend or stimulate such a process., But.his 
** deacons and even himself might, without the violation of decorum, 
‘‘ bestow upon it their full countenance and activity when seen in 
“ its true character, as part of a general scheme for the high patri- 
‘¢ otic object of supporting a ministry of the gospel throughout the 
‘“‘ whole of Scotland.” 

** Secondly, And what gives a still more disinterested character 
** to the scheme is the noble resolution announced at the memorable 
‘“‘ meeting held in the West Kirk (of Edinburgh), in the month of 
“ August, 1841, wherein the town ministers—the ministers of the 
‘‘ most opulent parishes, and whence the largest contributions will 
‘ be made to the general fund—agree to share and share alike with 
“the ministers of the poorest parishes in Scotland. This law of 

‘“‘ equal division among the clergy will give rise to the operation of 
‘“‘ pure and high principle both in the rich and in the poorer parishes. 
“* Phe eae of the former will be stimulated, not by the near 
‘‘ and narrow consideration of a support for their own minister, but 
‘* by the great and soul-expanding consideration that they are help- 
‘“‘ ing out a provision for the gospel in the most destitute localities 
“of the land. And the efforts and sacrifices of the latter will be 
‘stimulated by the honourable ambition of raising their contri- 
‘‘ butions as near to the dividend as possible.’ * * * 
‘ But, thirdly, you will observe that on this system of the equal 


“ division, right and beautiful as it is, yet did our financial opera- 


“‘ tions stop here, and proceed no farther, then the clergy in different 
“‘ parts of our establishment, with nominally the same means, might 
‘“‘ yet fare very unequally.’’ After explaining how this imequality 
would necessarily arise under such an arrangement, owing to the 
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great differences in the cost of living, house rent, &c., in towns, 
as compared with the same charges in remote and rural parishes, 
he went on to say, ‘‘ It is for this reason that our financial system 
‘“‘ ought not to stop at the lowest point to which I have yet carried 
‘“‘up my explanation of it. There is one stepmore * * * After 
“ that the organisation had been set up in each parish for behoof of 
‘“ the general fund, or, in other words, after that an association has 
‘been formed and put into regular working order for the raising and 
‘“‘ the remitting of its quarterly or yearly proceeds to what may be 
‘ called the great central treasury of the church, there can be no 
‘‘ objection, nay, it were most desirable, that a distinct supple- 
‘“‘ mentary effort should be made in each parish for the express 
Sparse of eking out and extending the allowance of its own 
‘ minister.” 

Under a fourth and last head Dr. Chalmers laid it down as an 
essential feature of his scheme that means should be provided, in 
connection with it, for the extension of the church, for not only 
sustaming the existing ministry, but for increasing their numbers, 
as occasion might require. Having Sees the sketch of his 
financial scheme, he concluded thus : 

“Tt is not to speed, and far less to overbear, your determination 
“‘ that we have endeavoured to set this argument before you; but 
“to remove, if possible, disturbing forces in the way either of 
‘clearly perceiving or of righteously judging where it is that the 
“path of duty and of rectitude lies”’ * * * * “The thing 
‘“‘for present decision is not whether now the church shall cut 
“ connexion with the State, but what now shall be our language to 
“them who have the power and authority of the State in their 
“hands. And I confidently ask, on the premises which I have 
‘‘ tried, however imperfectly to lay down, whether this ought to be 
“a language of irresolution and timidity, of men in perplexity, 
‘“‘ because their hearts are failing them for fear, and ready in the 
“* least to recede or to compromise because of the approaching ruin 
“that is now, in the scared imaginations, perhaps, of a few, opening 
“to engulf and swallow up the majority of ministers in Scotland. 
‘“* My prayer is for an unfaltering progression in a steady rectilineal 
“ course, and that you may never be tempted to subordinate the 
“kingdom which is not of this world to the government of this 
‘‘ world’s powers.” 

Such was the earliest sketch in outline, that had then been 
anywhere presented, of the future financial system of the Free 
Church of Scotland. In the course of the six following months 
which intervened between the convocation and the disruption, a 
committee was formed which, under the energetic presidency of 
Dr. Chalmers, laboured incessantly in diffusing information through- 
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out the church as to the leading features and objects of the 
proposed scheme, and in framing and setting in motion the 
machinery by which it was to be carried into effect. An important 
beginning had in this way been made by the time the disruption 
took place, so that when the great event of the church’s separation 
from the State arrived, steps were already everywhere in progress 
for securing its maintenance in its disestablished condition. When 
the first meeting of its assembly was held, Dr. Chalmers was able 
to announce that no fewer than 687 congregational associations 
had been formed for the raising of the necessary funds. Of these 
associations, 239 were by this time in complete working order, and 
had sent up to the central fund for the sustentation of the ministry 


17,000/. Besides this, very nearly 105,000/. had been contributed — 


for the erection of churches. Encouraged by these cheering first- 
fruits of the people’s sympathy, the assembly addressed itself at 
once to the great task which lay before it, of giving formal sanction 
~ and authority to the financial system which had been wnprovised in 
the manner now described, modifying and adjusting it at the same 
time in its details as experience and further consideration seemed to 
require. 

And here, at this stage, it may be proper and needful to 
explain a little the constitution of the church itself, as otherwise 
it may be difficult, if not impossible, to make intelligible the 
arrangements under which the financial system, thus inaugurated, is 
administered and carried on. For such a work the large infusion 
of the lay element, which pervades all the courts of the Presbyterian 
Church, affords important facilities. The Presbyterian Church recog- 
nises three classes of office-bearers: ministers, whose function is to 
labour in the word and doctrine, and to take part in ruling the 
church; elders, whose duty, along with the ministers, and under 
their presidency, is to take the spiritual oversight of the congre- 
gations to which they belong; and deacons, whose business it is to 
take charge of the poor, of the funds of the church; and of its 
temporal interests and affairs generally. Previously to the dis- 
ruption the office of deacon had fallen largely into disuse, chiefly, 
no doubt, from the circumstance that, in a church endowed and 
upheld in all its external requirements by the State, there was 
comparatively little for the deacon to do. It was accordingly one of 
the very first effects of the disruption to revive the deaconship 
which, in the church’s altered circumstances, had become an imme- 
diate and urgent necessity ; and for the purpose of giving to this 
restored deaconship its proper place and work, a body was created 
by the assembly in every congregation, called the deacons’ court. 
Of this body, the minister is the official head, and the elders and 
deacons are the constituent members. All these office-bearers, the 
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minister included, are chosen by the communicants of the congre- 
gation. In all ordinary cases, accordingly, they have the full 
confidence of the congregation, and can count on its support in 
carrying on the work committed to their hands. Such a court is, 
so to speak, a ready-made instrument in every congregation for the 
management of that financial system, the origin, nature, objects, 
and results of which it is the purpose of this paper to explain. In 
the event of any dispute or difference of judgment arising in this 
court, which they find themselves unable to settle, it may be carried 
by reference to the court next in order above it; that is, to 
the classis or presbytery, which corresponds somewhat to the 
diocese of a bishop in the episcopal church, and which has the 
oversight of a certain number of conterminous congregations, and 
is made up of the ministers of these congregations and of one 
elder from each of them. This second court, the presbytery, 
which meets monthly, or oftener, or less often, as occasion may 
require, in addition to the jurisdiction it possesses in the cases 
which may be sent up to it for decision, has a general right and 
duty of seeing to it, that the laws of the church, and the instruc- 
tions of the assembly in all matters, be duly carried out by the 
courts of the congregations within its bounds. Above the pres- 
bytery there is the provincial synod, which meets half-yearly, and 
which is a cumulative body, made up of the presbyteries included 
_ within its territory; and over all these other courts there is the 
general assembly—the supreme court of the whole church, which 
meets once a-year, and which is representative,—consisting of a 
fixed proportion, one-third, viz., of the members of each presbytery ; 
the ministers and elders so chosen being equal both in point of 
numbers and in point of authority. , 

Keeping this ecclesiastical organisation in view, it will be easily 
seen what advantages it supplies for both putting, and keeping, in 
operation such a financial system as the one I am attempting to 
describe. The general assembly, consisting as it dees of repre- 
sentatives from every part of the church from the Solway to the 
Shetland Isles, and from Aberdeen to the Outer Hebrides, has 
always the means of the most direct and immediate communication 
with even the remotest extremities of the church; and in order 
that this action and oversight of the supreme court may be practically 
maintained all through the year,—in the way of constantly guiding 
and stimulating the whole body of deacons’. courts, and congre- 
gations and presbyteries, in the discharge of their respective duties 
in relation to the church’s financial system in all its departments,—it 
has standing committees, whose special business it is to watch over, 
receive, and administer, under its direction and authority, all the 
funds of the church. 
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And here let me first speak of what belongs to the chief branch 
of this financial system—the sustentation fund. This fund, as 
already stated, has for its one great object the support of the 
ministry, to the extent and effect of at least securing for each 
minister a certain minumum stipend. From the first it was the aim 
of the church to bring up this minimum to is5o0/. This minimum, 
however, was not reached till the year 1868, and this chiefly in con- 
sequence of the large increase that was constantly taking place in 
the number of ministers among whom the fund fell to be divided. 
Very soon indeed after the disruption, Dr. Chalmers became doubt- 
ful of the expediency of adhering to the system of the equal dividend, 
and succeeded, in 1844, in inducing. the church to adopt a different 
system in the case of all charges sanctioned after that date. ‘The 
system in question was that of granting out of the central fund 50 
per cent. to be added to the amount which any aid-receiving congre- 
gation itself contributed to the fund. The congregation, in short, 
got back its own contribution with a half more added to it, up to 
the point at which the two sums combined made up the minimum 
of 150/. If it gave 6o/. it received 30/. in addition, making gol. in 
all. Ifit gave rool. it received 50/. in addition, thereby making up 
the full sum of 150/. Upon this system, which was called the half- 
more scheme, it will be seen that 50/. was the maximum of aid 
which any congregation could receive from the common fund. This 
system was, however, abandoned by the church in 1848. It had 
been from the first opposed by very many, and the complaints 
against it became at last so strong that it had to be given up alto- 
gether. Its great recommendation was the sharp stimulus it applied 
to the poorer class of congregations to do their utmost, in order to 
make up a living for their minister. The objections which caused it 
to be given up were, first, the painfully dependent position in which 
it placed so many ministers, and next the inadequacy of the support 
it afforded them. The equal dividend system, with the exception of 
a slight and short-lived modification, has accordingly been ever 
since maintained as regards the great body of the ministers of the 
church. The only exception to it, indeed, is that of the ministers 
of what are called church extension charges. These new charges are 
not put on the platform of the equal dividend fund until after a 
period of probation, during which they are aided by grants from 
the home mission fund and other funds. After they have become 
thoroughly organised and consolidated, and have become habituated ' 
to the making of suitable efforts towards their own support; they 
are gradually, and by a regulated process, placed upon the firmer 
and more permanent footing of the equal dividend fund. It is the 
law of the church, and is indeed a principle involved in the very 
nature and object of this fund itself, that an association should 
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exist in every congregation for the express purpose of supporting it. 
Of the forming and keeping up of this association the deacons’ 
court have the responsible charge; and of this association it is their 
duty to endeavour, by kindly and Christian means, to induce all 
who belong to the congregation, and especially the communicants, 
to become members. In carrying out this duty it is the business of 
the deacons’ court to have the congregation subdivided into small 
and manageable sections, and to assign to each of these sections an 
elder and deacon, to whom it belongs to visit every individual or 
family belonging to their section, to explain to them the nature, 
objects, and importance of the sustentation fund, to press upon 
them the duty of supporting it, and to note down what each person 
or family agrees to contribute. In his original sketch of the scheme, 
Dr. Chalmers spoke of the contributions as quarterly or yearly. 
From the first setting up of the scheme, however, the rule was laid 
down that, as far as possible, the contributions should be monthly, 
thus returning to the menstrua dies of the offerings of the primitive 
church. It was very early seen that this subdivision of the annual 
sum into monthly payments was far more productive, because far 
more suited to the circumstances of the great mass of the people. In 
order to gather in these monthly offerings, either the deacon per- 
sonally, or a member of the congregation acting as collector under 
his direction, makes, every month, the round of the families of the 
district, and receives their contributions, and enters the names 
and sums in his district book. The deacons’ court, on the other 
hand, holds a stated monthly meeting, at which these contributions 
are received and handed over to the congregation’s treasurer for the 
fund, by whom they are all recorded in a register which he keeps 
for the purpose, and which contains the names of all who belong to 
the congregation. This register and all the corresponding district 
books are regarded as confidential documents by the office bearers 
of the congregation, and no public use is made of them whatever. 
At this point, and in this connection, it may be proper to mention 
that the Free Church neither asks nor allows to be received any fee, 
or other payment, for any religious ordinance. Nothing, indeed, in 
the church’s administration is more strictly attended to, than the 
keeping of money altogether apart from admission to any spiritual 
privilege. In the towns where pew-rents have existed for gene- 
rations in churches of all denominations, established and unestab- 
lished, they exist in the Free Church too. But in the great mass of 
the rural parishes, and universally in the Highlands and Islands, the 
churches are open to all comers, without charge of any kind. There 
is a collection-plate at the church door, into which the attenders on 
public worship cast in an offering, or not, as their hearts prompt or 
their means allow. And-as regards contributing to the sustentation 
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fund, not only is no particular sum fixed or even named as the sum 
to be given by any individual, but no church privilege is withheld 
from anyone, even if, though well known to be able to contribute, 
he should think fit to give nothing at all. And herein lies the 
pecuharity which d‘fferentiates the finance of a State from that of a 
Christian church. Speaking of the former, in his ‘“ Wealth of 
‘“* Nations,” Adam Smith says, ‘‘ The subjects of any State ought to 
‘“‘ contribute towards the support of the Government as nearly as 
‘“‘ possible in proportion to the revenues which they respectively 
‘“‘ enjoy under the protection of the State. The expense of govern- 
‘‘ ment to the individuals of a great nation is like the expense of 
‘“‘ management to the joint tenants of a great estate, who are all 
‘“‘ obliged to contribute according to their respective interests in the 
“estate. In the observation or neglect of this maxim,” he adds, 
‘“‘ consists what is called the equality or inequality of taxation.” * 
It is the word “obliged” in this quotation upon which the 
difference between payments to the State, and contributions to a 
self-supporting church, turns. The moral obligation to supply 
what is needed may, in both cases, be substantially the same ; 
but while the State can lawfully impose upon its subjects its 
own estimate of what they ought to pay, and can exact it from 


them, the church can neither impose nor exact its own estimate, nor - 


indeed any estimate whatever, of what they are to give, upon any 
of its members. The inequality of State taxation may be got rid 
of by parliament, guided by a wise and skilful Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, but the imequality of church contribution cannot be so 
done away, by even the most experienced managers of a sustentation 
fund. The dynamics of church finance he, not in the physical force 
which silently backs the tax gatherer’s demand, but in the region of 
conscience alone. What the church member shall give, or whether 
he shall give at all, is a question between himself and God; a 
question in which he may be advised and exhorted, but on which he 
may not, by any human force, be compelled. He to whom the 
offering is professedly brought will not have it given grudgingly or 
of necessity. It has and can have no acceptance with Him save in 


so far as it is brought, not by constraint, but willingly. And hence 


the true secret of abiding success for any system of church finance, 
however wisely planned, will be found chiefly and ultimately to 
depend on the church’s own practical efficiency, in sustaining and 
cultivating the moral and spiritual life of its members. Super- 
stition, indeed, may thrive and grow rich among an ignorant popu- 
lation; but,in an intelligent community, true religion can obtain 
adequate support for its ordinances and institutions only in pro- 
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portion as it is accomplishing its high ends in the hearts and minds 
of men. If this greatest of all the factors out of which the result 
comes be not taken into account, no reliable calculation as to the 
efficiency of any system of church finance can be made. It is for 
this very reason I have thought it necessary, in the earlier part of 
this paper, to explain the causes which threw the Free Church on 
the support of its members, and to bring out the fact that these 
causes were of a nature to touch powerfully and lastingly some of 
the deepest religious convictions and sympathies of the Scottish 
people. 

To complete the view now submitted of the oversight and 
management under which the financial system for the support of the 
ministry of the Free Church is carried on, it is necessary to advert 
to the functions of the committee to which the charge of the susten- 
tation fund is specially entrusted. This committee is appointed 
annually by the general assembly, and consists of about a hundred 
ministers and elders, in nearly equal proportion, nominated by the 
assembly, and of one member, who may be either minister or elder, 
nominated by each of the fourteen synods of the church. This 
committee meets once a mouth at Edinburgh, and is usually attended 
by about sixty members. Of this committee the author of this paper 
has had the honour to be convener and chairman ever since the death 
of Dr. Chalmers, in 1847. It has a paid secretary, with a staff of 
clerks, who carry on their work in the offices of the Free Church in 
Edinburgh, a large establishment in which all the standing com- 
mittees of the church have apartments for the conduct of their 
business, and in which also is the office of the general treasurer of 
the church. At the monthly meetings of the sustentation fund com- 
mittee the secretary reports the state of the fund, and attention is 
called by the convener or secretary, or by any of the members of the 
committee, to anything that may appear to be defective in the state 
and. working of the fund in any particular congregation, and that 
seems to require attention. If necessary, the committee may, in 
consequence, send a deputation to visit the deacons’ court of the con- 
gregation concerned, to ask explanations and to suggest suitable 
remedies. When any charge becomes vacant by the death or trans- 
lation of its minister, the presbytery within which the charge is 
situated is required by the law of the church to appoint a committee 
of its own number to meet with the deacons’ court of the vacant 
charge ; to inquire carefully into its arrangements for supporting the 
sustentation fund; to require that a special visitation of all the 
families of the congregation be made, with a view to ascertain 
whether any increase to the contribution to the central fund can 
be made. As the result of this proceeding, the deacons’ court have 
to fill up, under the oversight of the presbytery’s committee, a printed 
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schedule of queries sent down for this purpose by the sustentation fund 
committee. The object of this schedule is to ascertain the numbers 
belonging to the congregation, the number of its communicants, 
elders, and deacons, the amount of its contributions to the central 
fund, the number who contribute above or below certain rates, and 
the total sum which it is expected by the deacons’ court that the 
congregation will contribute under the new incumbency then about 
to begin. This schedule must, in every case, be sent up by the 
presbytery to the sustentation fund committee; and if that com- 
mittee should be of opinion that the proposed contribution is un- 
suitable to the numbers and resources of the congregation, the 
committee have authority to delay the settlement till a satisfactory 
adjustment is reached. If the congregation be dissatisfied with the 
committee’s judgment, the case may be referred to the general 


assembly. But, in point of fact, no such reference has ever been - 


made. In every instance the committee and the congregation, con- 
trive to come to a friendly settlement of any question that may 
arise between them. It is also a law of the church that if any 
congregation that is not self-sustaining shall prove manifestly 
negligent of its duty as regards the supporting of the sustentation 
fund, it shall be liable, at the end of the current incumbency, to be 
reduced from the position of a sanctioned ministerial charge to that 
of a mere preaching station. There has, however, hardly been a 
single instance in which this law has needed to be enforced. On 
the subject of the sustentation fund, the only other thing that needs 
to be stated is, that under a resolution adopted in 1867, whatever 
remains over of that fund, after paying to each minister his equal 
dividend of 150/., is dealt with as a surplus fund. In this surplus 
fund only those ministers are entitled to share whose congregations 
contribute to the fund at a certain average rate. If their average 
rate be 7s. 6d. per annum for each communicant, the minister of 
that congregation receives, in addition to his equal dividend, one 
share of the surplus. If their average rate be 1os., their minister 
receives two shares. In the year ending 1869 this surplus fund 
amounted to 4,023/. 1s. 1od., of which 202 ministers received 51. 
each, and of which 316 ministers received 10/. each. ‘The object of 
this surplus fund is to stimulate congregations to rise to higher 
rates of giving. . 

It is now nearly twenty-seven years since this new system of 
church support, through the medium of a common central fund, 
began—a period quite long enough to exhaust any mere excitement or 
enthusiasm connected with the great event in which it originated, 
and to test the worth and sufficiency of the more permanent forces 
inherent in the ordinary working of the system itself. What, then, 
has been the history of this central fund for the sustentation of the 
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ministry from 18438 to 1869, and what has it achieved P_ Its history 
has been one of steady growth, as will presently be shown. But 
before adverting to the table necessary for this purpose, let me first 
notice the increase that has taken place since 1843 in the number of 
ministers among whom the fund is shared. 

To show what this sustentation fund has achieved it is necessary 
to explain that, instead of 474 ministers, as at the date of the dis- 
ruption in 1843, the Free Church at the date of the General Assembly, 
1869, had goo ministers.* Of these ministers, 46 were colleagues, 
associated each with a senior minister more or less incapacitated by 
age or infirmity for the entire charge of his congregation, and 
82 were ministers of church-extension charges—charges, that is, 
recently instituted, and not yet raised to what is called “the 
platform of the equal dividend.” The number of ministers, col- 
leagues excluded, on that platform, accordingly was 772; and all 
of these, save those of their number who had not been a full year 
in office, were entitled to a full equal dividend. The equal dividend 
which the sustentation fund was able to provide for each of 470 
ministers who drew a whole dividend at the assembly of 1844 was 
100/.; the equal dividend which that fund was able to provide for 
each of 740 ministers who drew a whole dividend at the assembly 
of 1869 was 150/., In the case of those ministers who have col- 
leagues, this dividend is equally divided. between the colleague and 
the senior minister. Table No. I in the Appendix will show both 
the progress of the fund and the increase of the number of ministers 
sharing it. 

In order, however, to bring out the entire result of the financial 
system of the Free Church, in so far as the support of the ministry 
is concerned, it is necessary to recall attention to the fact that the 
central fund is not the only source from which that support is 
derived. As Dr. Chalmers, in his original draft of the scheme, 
suggested, it not only leaves it open but expressly invites and 
encourages every congregation to supplement, by its own local 
efforts, the stipend of its own minister. This supplement is usually 
derived from pew-rents and from the weekly offerings at the church 
door. These, which are strictly congregational funds, and left 
entirely under the management of the congregations themselves, 
through their deacons’ courts, amount in all to an annual sum very 
nearly equal to that of the central sustentation fund itself; and its 
history, like that of the sustentation fund, has, since 1843, been one 
of continual progress. In 1843-44 it amounted to 41,549/. 11s. 10%d.; 
in 1868-69 it amounted to 126,445/. 13s. to¢d. This large and 
important branch of revenue is applied, at its own discretion, by each 


* The number of charges was 918, but 18 were vacant at Assembly 1869 by 
death or removal. 
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congregation, acting through its deacon’s court, to meet all ordinary 
current expenses,—such as church repairs, taxes, salaries of church 
officers, precentor, &c., and in many cases the salary of its congre- 
gational schoolmaster and local missionary, &c. But also, from this 
fund, the supplementary stipend of the minister is derived. The 
amount so applied last year in supplementing the stipends of 
606 ministers was 46,8911. 3s. 65d. 

In order, however, to exhibit the entire sum contributed by the 
church for the support of her ministry, it is necessary to include 
certain other funds of a special kind, and having special objects in 
view. These are such as the following :—1. The aged and infirm 
ministers’ fund, the object of which is to provide for such ministers 
retiring allowances. 2. The pre-disruption ministers’ fund, which 
is designed to augment the stipends of those ministers of that 
particular class who have had to make, at the time of the disruption 
and since, the largest pecuniary sacrifices. 3. The supplementary 
sustentation fund, which is a small capital fund, the interest of 
which is employed in adding to the stipends of ministers not on 
the platform of the equal dividend. 4, and last. grants made 
annually from the home mission funds of the church to ministers of 
mission charges. Adding the sums derived from these several 
sources to the congregational supplements and to the central susten- 
tation dividends, the entire amount paid last year in support of the 
ministry of the Free Church was 190,224/. 1s. 5d. 

In an earlier part of this paper reference was made to the fact 
that, as the consequence of the disruption, the Free Church had 
not only to provide means for supporting its ministers but also for 
building places of worship, manses, or parsonages, and elementary 
schools. I shall now, therefore, briefly notice the financial arrange- 
ments made for this purpose :— 


The number of churches built by the Free Church is ........ 920 
oe manses eo ee ee ree 719 
‘i schools Cie NN ei hs He 597 


To defray the cost of erecting these numerous and expensive 
buildings, two separate classes of funds were raised,—the one local, 
the other general. Hach congregation, in other words, requiring 
church, manse, or school, was called upon to go as far as it was able 
in the way of raising the funds required for this purpose from 
among its own members. To stimulate and aid these local efforts a 
general fund was at the same time raised, by an annual collection 
made over the whole church, and out of which grants were made 
according to the necessities of each particular case. Under this 
arrangement the wealthier congregations contributed largely to the 
general fund, but took nothing from it, providing for their own 
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buildings by their own local efforts alone. The Table No. II in the 
Appendix will show the sums obtained for these funds, general and 
local, in each of the years from the disruption downwards. 

As will be seen by reference to that table, the total amount thus 
raised and expended for church, manse, and school building during 
the twenty-six years which have oe since May, 1843, is as 
follows :— 


£ Siinds 
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Total of building funds for the above 
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To this sum at least 100,000/. should be added, as having been 
expended on buildings by the local parties, the funds to meet which 
are in course of being raised. 

It thus appears that the average annual sum so raised and 
expended amounts to 64,413/. 4s. 7d.; and as in even the very last 
of these twenty-six years the above average is very nearly sustained, 
it shows that the work of church, manse, and school building con- 
tinues to go steadily on. Of the total sum thus expended in 
buildings, there has been laid out :— 


£ 
Orprebivatclne gah 2). agi SN gh eB att sous Sos FOU 3 75 
pb MATIC Bases utes cen bad ecto se aisigen caveat dhe 467,350 
Pa RO MOOT ile scsi csaeretandpte stains tune Soak pene 185,000 
1,667,724 


In addition to the above edifices connected with her equipment, 
the Free Church has also erected three theological colleges for the 
training of her candidates for the ministry, viz.: one college at 
Edinburgh, another at Glasgow, and the third at Aberdeen. For the 
building of these colleges she has raised and expended about 55,0001. 

In connection with these colleges there are thirteen professors, 
and the number of students of theology in attendance at these 
colleges last year was 241. All of these students, as required by 
the law of the church, had previously attended a complete under- 
graduate course of four years’ study at one or other of the national 
universities ; and their course of theological study also extends to 
four years. One of these theological colleges 1s endowed, having 
a fond for that purpose of 35,000/., obtained from ba bverintions, 
donations, and legacies. The other two are partially endowed by 
funds which amount at present to 35,330/. For their support other- 
wise, these colleges depend chiefly upon an annual collection made 
by all the congregations of the church, and which has amounted, on 
the average, to nearly 3,000/. a-year. In addition to these sources 
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of support there are also the students’ fees, which amounted last 
year to g50l. 12s. 

In connection with these theological colleges there are also 
bursary and fellowship funds, which are all of the nature of endow- 
ment funds, not annual but permanent, and which have been 
obtained from donations and legacies. These funds, for Edinburgh 
College, amount to 27,260/., and yield, in the aggregate, a yearly 
income of 1,116/. Those for Glasgow and Aberdeen amount to 
30,625/,, yielding an annual revenue of about 1,225. ‘he bursaries 
and fellowships are all obtained by competitive examination. 

ge 8. od. 
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Mention has been already made of the amount expended by the 
Free Church on her school buildings. For the support of these 
schools, in the form of salaries to their 603 teachers, there has been 
contributed, through her central school fund, 245,207/. 10s. 43d. 
Besides which, there have been local contributions for the support 
of the schools which do not enter into the public accounts of the 
church, amounting to about 170,000/., thus raising the total to 
415,000. The church has also erected and maintains two large and 
flourishing normal schools for the training of teachers. These two 
schools have at present in attendance 1,645 scholars and 252 
students, of whom 101 are male and 151 female students. ‘These 
schools are maintained partly by the fees of the scholars and students, 
partly by salaries from the church’s education fund, and partly by 
Government grants. Like all the schools of the Free Church, the 
normal schools are open to all denominations, and are, in point of 
fact, taken advantage of largely by scholars and students belonging 
to almost every branch of the Christian church. The fund for the 
support of the teachers—commonly called the schoolmasters’ fund— 
is raised in precisely the same way, and by the same agency, as 
that for the support of the ministers. Its ingathering and admin- 
istration are under the charge of a standing committee of the 
general assembly, known as the education committee. To this 
fund all the congregations are recommended to contribute, but com- 
phance with this recommendation is not regarded nor treated as of 
the same primary obligation with the sustentation fund, and is not, 
therefore, enforced by any formal law of the church. The sum thus 
raised for the schoolmasters’ fund has amounted on the average to 
nearly 10,000/. a-year, to which there is added locally about 8,000. 
more. 
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To complete this view of the finance of the Free Church it only 
remains to notice her mission funds for the propagation of the 
gospel at home and abroad. These mission funds are five in number, 
-and the total sums raised since the disruption are as follows :— 


1. Home mission fund, of which there are two branches— £ 
Gi, FLOMO WH ISEION, LO WIGIIIBY si5- cncu- sn nessonsidtt cacatogee sates ee 148,004 
b. 4 3 nd GUE; 00 1A RSNA ie RP A AY 7EO 
OP Caloniat maission fond “YAU eo holes edlaeetess 122,876 
St COG IROR IARI ee ete een cones 39,544 
4. Foreign allah iss GAMES N Ac POM Sdead MER Nee Moaes 470,846 
5. Jewish pg Pet et ss ce tacks BID oeterdace MB sea Tecis kool tses 129,955 


All these funds, with one exception, are raised by annual col- 
lections, on days fixed every year by the appointment of the 
assembly, and made all over the church. The exception is that of 
the fund for foreign missions. Because its wants are greater than 
those of any of the others, the assembly, in its particular case, has 
sanctioned and recommended the employment of congregational 
associations, after the manner of the sustentation and education 
funds. This plan, however, is not universally adopted, and in a 
good many congregations the contribution is made, as in the case of 
the other mission funds, by an annual congregational collection at 
the church door. 

Table No. III in the Appendix exhibits the amounts which have 
been contributed to these funds respectively since the year 1843. 
From that table it will be seen that the grand total raised for these 
missions in the course of the twenty-six years which have elapsed 
since the disruption amounts to 982,935/. 5s. 104d. 

There is still another table, which is marked No. IV in the 
Appendix, to which I have to call the attention of the Statistical 
Society. It presents a general abstract of the whole funds raised 
by the Free Church for all purposes connected with her work 
during the twenty-six years from the disruption to 1868-69 inclusive. 
The aggregate of all the funds collected during that period and 
devoted to the purposes of religion and education by the Free 
Church is 8,487,7730. 148. —id. 

To the above-named aggregate there fall to be added various 
sums which have not passed through the public accounts of the 
church. These sums have been separately stated under the various 
branches of expenditure alluded to in the foregoing statement, viz. :— 





£ 
For local expenditure on church buildings .........0.. see 100,000 
maintenance of schools ............ 170,000 
For baila, endowment, ana bursary funds of Aber- 
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which, being added to the aggregate, brings up the total sum raised 
to 8,838,398. 

Leaving aside the amount collected on the first of those years, 
-which was in many ways exceptional, and dividing the remaining 
years into periods of five years each, the progressive character of 
the funds raised will at once appear. 

The totals so arranged are as follows :— 


£ $. ood, 

Five years, from 1844 to 1848 inclusive ............ 1,4:95)264, 15 97 
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Or, to put the case another way, if the average of the whole twenty- 
six years be taken, including the first and thoroughly exceptional 
year, the result is 326,452/. 16s. 13d., whereas the sum collected 
during the last of the twenty-six years is 421,796. 4s. gid. Thus 
showing that the revenue of last year exceeds the average of the 
whole period by the sum of 95,3431. 8s. 8d. 

Before concluding this account of the finance of the Free Church, 
it may be useful to notice certain matters connected with it which, 
though they could not well be woven into.the narrative, do yet 
require to have a place assigned them. These are, first, the expense 
of management ; second, the means employed to certify the congre- 
gations that their contributions have been duly received and applied; 
and lastly, the growth and distribution of the church as regards the 
urban and rural districts of the country. 

1. The expenses of management. 

The rule of the Church is, that all its committees which have 
funds under their charge should each defray its expenses out of its 
own funds. But as there are committees which have no funds, and 
which yet have work to do mvolving expense, and as there is also 
considerable expense incurred in connection with the meetings and 
business of the assembly itself, the committees that have funds are 
charged with a proportional share of these general expenses of the 
church in addition to the expenses which they have themselves 
incurred in connection with their own special departments. 

The following is a statement, in this twofold sense, of what it 
costs the Free Church to raise and administer her revenues, and to 
conduct the business of her supreme court— 


a fe. Od: 
General treasurer’s office and assembly expenses........ 2,386.5" @ 
Management expenses of the separate committees .... 3,412 10 5 
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Table No. V in the Appendix will exhibit the details of this 
subject. From that table it will be seen that the expense charged 
against the sustentation fund for its ingathering, management, and 
distribution, even including its share of the general expenses of the 
assembly, is comparatively small, amounting only to 2,088/., or very 
little more than one and a half per cent. of its ordinary revenue. 
-The hghtness of this charge arises from the fact that all the immense 
service in promoting the interests of the sustentation fund which is 
rendered by the deacons’ courts, collectors, and treasurers of all the 
church’s congregations, is rendered gratuitously. And the same 
remark applies to all the other funds of the church which are raised 
by the same or similar agencies. 

2. The means employed to certify the congregations of ‘the 
church that their contributions have been all duly received and 
applied. 

For this purpose a publication called the ‘‘ Free Church Monthly 
‘“‘ Record” is issued every month, and circulated through the con- 
gregations to the extent of between thirty and forty thousand copies. 
Of this periodical a special copy is sent to every minister. In this 
“Record,” in addition to the most recent intelligence regarding the 
several departments of the church’s affairs, there is contained a 
complete and carefully tabulated statement of the whole ‘ contri- 
“‘ butions received by the treasurer of the church” during the 
immediately preceding month. In this ‘statement, as the congre- 
gations are all arranged in the order of their presbyteries, all 
can see at a glance, not only that their own contributions are duly 
acknowledged, but also how their rates of contribution stand in 
comparison with those of other congregations similar to their own. 
In this way, not only is the whole church periodically informed 
of the state of its financial affairs, but the wholesome influence 
of publicity, and consequently of public opinion, is brought to bear 
on each individual congregation, to keep it from neglecting its: 
_ duty. 

Besides these monthly financial reports, a complete statement of 
all the public accounts of the church is published by the assembly 
every year. In this statement not only are the whole of the sums 
collected by each of the congregations for the various funds of the 
church carefully entered, but also a debtor and creditor account of 
each of these funds, exactly as it was presented to the assembly by 
the committee having charge of it. Copies of this statement are 
sent every year to all the presbyteries, ministers, and deacons’ 
courts, along with the acts of the assembly. The statement is also 
published in the number of the ‘‘ Monthly Record”’ first issued. after 
each assembly. In these different ways the utmost pains is taken 
to bring and keep all the money transactions of the church con- 
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tinually under the eye of all her office-bearers and people. It is 
probably due mainly to this cause that the most entire and unbroken 
confidence, in the integrity of the church’s management of her 
funds, reigns throughont the whole body of her congregations. 
During the twenty-three years of my presidency of the sustentation 
fund committee, I have never heard even a suspicion of malversa- 
tion expressed with respect to any one of the almost countless 
pecuniary remittances that are continually passing to and fro in 
connection with its affairs. | 

3. The growth and distribution of the church, as regards the 
urban and rural districts of the country respectively. 

Over the growth of the church it is the special function of the 
home mission committees to watch, one of these committees being 
charged with this work in the Highlands and the other in the Low- 
lands. The funds of these committees are employed in stimulating, 
aiding, and fostering. local efforts on behalf of church extension, 
wherever such efforts appear to be called for. For a number of 


years all new charges, so soon as they were formally sanctioned by - 


the general assembly, were at once admitted to all the benefits of 
the central sustentation fund. This method of proceeding, however, 
was found to be attended with some serious disadvantages. It 
tended to multiply charges prematurely by the facilities it afforded 
to the local parties, of getting them set up without taking upon 
themselves a due share of the responsibility of providing for their 
permanent support. To check this evil it was at length decided 
by the Assembly that, thenceforth, all new charges should be 
required to pass through a certain period of probation before being 
placed on the platform of the equal dividend. During this pro- 
bationary stage of their career these new charges are not allowed 
to receive, from the sustentation fund, more than they themselves 
contribute to it. Although to this sum grants in aid are made from 
‘the home mission and certain other subsidiary funds,—the total 
amount so received, including these grants, is in most cases less 
than the equal dividend. The congregation of the new charge is, 
in these circumstances, impelled to do its utmost in the way of 
increasing its own contributions, so as to make a better provision 
for its minister. Under this arrangement’habits of self-reliance 
are cultivated, the liberality of the congregation is developed, and 
a greater security is thus obtained, that, when the congregation 
is transferred from the church-extension platform to that of the 
equal dividend, it will not press unduly on the equal dividend 
fund. i 

The number of church-extension charges existing at the date of 
the general assembly of 1869, as has been mentioned in a previous 


part of this paper, amounted to 82. The following table will show 
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what the ministers of these charges received for their suppert from 
all the sources above indicated :— 


Ministers who received less than 1001. a-year ......ccseeesenseeeees 10 
. above rool. and less than 15ol. ............ 31 
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Of the ten ministers referred to in the above table as receiving 
less than 100/., six received g4/. each and upwards, two received 
from 8o0/. to go., and the remaining two received from 7ol. to 80. 
In reference to the ministers of church-extension charges it may be 
necessary to make this further explanation, that no contribution is 
made, from the home mission or other subsidiary aid fund, to any of 
these ministers whose congregations contribute to the sustentation 
fund 150/. or more per annum. ‘The ministers of all such church- 
extension charges are placed at once on the platform of the equal 
dividend. Of those charges, on the other hand, which, owing to 
their greater poverty, continue to be aid-receiving, six are annually 
advanced to the platform of the equal dividend—and, generally, 
according to their seniority. 

As regards the actual growth of the church as a whole, Table 
No. I of the Appendix shows that, at the end of the first year after 
the disruption of 1843, the number of ministers who participated 
in the fund during that year was 583; and that at the end of the 
twenty-sixth year, that is, at the date of the General Assembly of 
1869, the number of ministers participating in the course of that 
year was 942.* The increase in the number of congregations has 
not been quite in the same proportion; and for this reason, that 
the number of congregations who left the Establishment in 18438 
was very considerably greater than the number of ministers who 
did so. In many parishes, while the ministers adhered to the 
Establishment, the congregations withdrew from it. On this account 
a great part of the home mission work of the church, in its 
earlier years, consisted in organizing such congregations, and in 
providing them with ministers. At the date of the assembly of 
1849 the number of congregations which had been sanctioned by 
the church as regular charges was 750; although, at the period 
above named, 64 of these charges were still unsupplied with 


* These numbers include those who, from death or induction in the course of 
the year, drew only a portion of the year’s income. 
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ministers. ‘During the twenty years that have since elapsed the 
number of sanctioned charges has risen to 876,* and every one of 
these charges has now a minister placed over it. 

With respect to the distribution of the church over town and 
country, the following brief statement will explain how this matter 
stands. The largest and most populous towns of Scotland are— 


Ministers. 
Edinburgh (including Leith), in which the Free Church has.... 45 
Glasoow,: ta ian nd WAGs 6:2. sciciessieotetesnsettonand Deoobedanndeesrapaddcvecvnadedes 57 
Aberdeen Bom ipa cess lega Gs Aalasschitcd ae on eR 19 
Dundee a Al Nebeet once: me pes or ie os Meoras 16 
MOEA gM tataooe Raeatits eee eta eens 137 


The remaining ministers, amounting in number to nearly 800, 


are placed in the smaller towns, villages, and rural districts. To 
show that the charges of this great body of the ministry of the 
Free Church are spread pretty equally over the whole country, the 
following facts may suffice. 

The church is divided into 71 presbyteries, and these presbyteries 
are combined into 14 provincial synods. Five of those synods 
stretch over very nearly the whole of the Highlands, extending 
as they do from the Mull of Kantyre, at the southern extremity 
of Argyllshire, to the shore of the Pentland Frith. It is well 
known that this large section of the country is but thinly peopled, 
The five synods within which itis all but entirely embraced are 
those of— 


Ministers. 
Argyll, in which the Free Church haz................ 45 
REG IRIG rive hoc eguate nce ckaseonceens Teta ante tts cade, TMOLa ema 55 
OSB acc eskin phe bedes oi le aPR Ae ROME Ran cee bungee 25 
Sutherland ‘and ‘Garthness 6........00 cee tecehs ccaees 34 
CHLORUON EAS chi hGth opt Sec het ade ong cepacia. tanec ta, 36 
ANCES Ie Ae air eR eane AN Bk coe 195 


If to the synods now named there be added those parts of two 
other synods—those, viz., of Perth and Stirling and of Aberdeen— 
which belong to the Highlands, the number of ministers of the 
Free Church whose charges are situated to the north of the Gram- 
pians may be safely stated as amounting to about 240. And besides, 
the Free Church has 15 ministers in the Orkney and Io in the 
Shetland Isles. 


* Excepting from 15 to 20 charges which may be at present vacant by death of 
the ministers or removal. 


EE ee ee 
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The Lowland synods, and the number of their ministers respec- 
tively, are as follows :— 


Ministers. 

Pet Bian aide Tweedale acaseccarcedsnseststoncomgeansestareors 104, 
MVPOVSE BING MOVIOCORIO cass sas tecideetecoserageoriant sees 38 
1 CPCS ge Gee ee eee hc we Pe Ms 0 a oo ak he 34 
E'S Ga sa ed JO ho ea cae em eee 24 
V2 LENS) 010 sh) Me BBE a HO a RYAN i Aiinles dare 190 
BB He acct een CARER AS als OL ONE aL 55 
Angus and Mearns:.cict eatin ot ari recat 31 
ioral ai eine a. ..i0 tt acsoleeitee kM re jnshaetescnasene 76 
1 072550 (31 NR en OP rr See, Ce RE ah Se kor 

A eee 7 To 400 


If from this total there be subtracted those ministers belonging 
to the synod of Aberdeen, and of that of Perth and Stirling whose 
charges lie north of the Grampians, it will be seen that the number 
of ministers of the Free Church whose charges belong to the Low- 
lands,—that is to say, to the district of country extending from the 
Grampians to the English border,—is about 655. 

Such are the leading facts connected with the origm, objects, 
methods, and results of the financial system of the Free Church of 
Scotland. It has enabled her not only to provide the whole material 
equipment of a Christian church, such as colleges and schools, 
residences for her clergy and places of worship for her people, but 
to maintain all over the country a stated and educated ministry, in 
some measure of comfort, and in a position, as regards their means 
of support, not too immediately or entirely dependent on those 
among whom they are called to discharge their sacred duties. It 
has enabled her to do these things in a country and among a 
section of its population possessing but a moderate amount of 
wealth, and for a length of time which has been at least sufficiently 
prolonged to prove that her financial system has a capability of 
endurance which has amply justified its adoption, and vindicated 
the sagacity of its distinguished founder. 
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Tasie I.—Showing Annual Income of Sustentation Fund, Amount of Equat 
Dividend, and the Number of Ministers who Recewed a Full ae a: 
Dividend each Year from 1843 till 1869. 











Income _ Ministers Total of Equal 
Year. of Sustentation Receiving a Full Ministers on: se 
Fund. Equal Dividend. Fund.* Dividend. 
£ £ £ 

1843—44..0..00000.. 61,513 470 583 105 
AAMAS 76,180 557 627 122 
"AB—AG occ 80,290 580 657 £22 
C1 cre 82,166 "590 673 120 
El 84,051 596 684: 128 
"A849... t 87,519 623 694 122 
749-50... eee: 89,649 647 706 ig 
ESO Os ca coy? 92,074 668 728 123 
a 5) eee 91,469 675 724 122. 
"D258... eee 90,661 691 726 121 
*BB-BAL eee 97,352 696 747 119 
SRA aoe ® 100,408 700 71k 132 
BSB B uid. shen 107,714 712 779 140 
756-57... eens 110,006 _ 700 791 138 
"57-58... scenes 110,254 703 803 138 
7BB—BO.....veveers. 110,435 513 812 138 
°59=60.......:508. 109,173 42,3 831 135 
1860-61............ 113,463 730 844: 138 
OL GB. ies. -asved 112,887 724 872 137 
’62-63............. 114,739 922 885 137 
"B38=B4.. 5.0.00 117,590 415 894: 138 
"OS Ooi hibavesis 118,452 410 903 144 
"GDB s.s.scsesess 122,592 41 902 143 
*BO=67 ost: 124,317 731 2h ee 144 
°6 7B. os cterases 133,050 928 928 150 
?7G8=G9........000. 137,216 440 942 150 


* This column includes all ministers who have received stipends for any por- 
tion of the year, and therefore shows a little excess in the total of ministers each 
year, as it includes both ministers who have died, and successors who have been 
inducted during the same year. 

To save space, the amounts in this and the subsequent tables have no 
given to the nearest £. 
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Year. General. 

Baas ie na ee 
1843-44 oo. 85,238 
"AA AB ccc 34,206 
"45-46 23,774 
"A6-4:7 38,920 
47-48 23,269 
"48-49 22,011 
°49-50 24,708 
1850-51 18,003 
51-52 5,000 
"52-53 5,215 
53-54, 3,402 
54-55 2,986 
55-56 5,391 
56-57 6,786 
°D7-58 15,961 
58-59 9,341 
”D9-60 6,716 
1860-61 6,011 
61-62 3,829 
’62-63 4,098 
63-64 982 
64-65 2,247 
65-66 150 
’66-67 1,771 
67-68 3,037 
°68-69 2,400 
Totals 355,452 





Local. 


Maniee : 
142,599 


97,532 
66,066 
46,447 
34,566 
43,981 
52,609 


51,948 
37,510 
37,100 
37,375 
33,689 
30,200 
43,433 
46,897 
41,179 
35,855 


36,539 
38,518 
48,893 
49,314 
41,822 
55,038 
46,964 
56,279 
59,919 





1,312,272 


Total. 





£ 
229,837 


1315738 
89,840 
85,367 
57,835 
65,992 


775317 


69,950 
42,510 
425315 
40,777 
36,675 
35:59 
50,219 
62,858 
50,520 


42,572 


42,551 
425347 
52,991 
50,296 
44,069 
55,188 
43,735 
595316 


62,319 


1,667,725 
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TasE Ill.—General Abstract of Missionary Schemes, showing the Whole 
Sums Raised Yearly during the Twenty-Six Years from the Disruption 
to 1868-69 inclusive, for Missions at Home and Abroad. 

















Home. Continent 
Year. eS ce onies. of Foreign. Jews. Total. 
Lowlands. | Highlands. Europe. 
4 £ £ £ £ £ £ 
184844 ....| 2,987 | 2,260 3,169 — 13,433 4,549 | 26,848 
"A4-45 ....) 4,693 55 8,391 | 1,842 19,011 6,312 | 40,303 
"45-46 ...., 5,288 Se 8,938 | 3,918 12,852 6,511 | 37,508 
746-47 ..... 5,184 | 15,769 9,340 | 2,484 13,817 6,598 | 53,192 
"47-48 ....| 6,176 go 4,146 | 2,656 21,955 5,080 | 40,103 
"48-49 ....) 5,248 74 4,078 | 3,353 12,767 1,275 | 26,790 
1849-50 .... 406 | 5,189 3,790 373 14,130 4,505 | 28,293 
50-51... 4,970 | 1,124 4,901 320 17,264 5,672 | 34,250 
751-52....) 4,493 | 3,833 4,124 24 14,194, 4,436 | 31,105 
’5 2-58 ... 7,007 331 8,103 14 17,710 4,932 | 38,596 
°53-54..... 4,001 | 4,067 4,348 | 2,195 12,010 8,597 |. 35,219, 
1854-55 ....| 6,535 218 5,942 336 25,440 4,855 | 43,327 
755-56.....| 2,050 | 3,618 4,150 | 1,919 19,821 4,461 | 36,018 
56-57... 7,284] 667 | 4,104! 425 | 15,916 | 4,598 | 32,945 
57-58 ....| 6,408 | 4,555 5,137 | 1,611 18,980 2,546 | 39,336 
58-59 ....) 2,540 | 1,314 4,488 | 2,457 19,210 7,674 |. 37,682 





1859-60...) 8,018 | 4,257 4,421 | 225 | 16,509 | 4,208 | 37,632 


"60-61 ....| 6,845 | 768 3,913 | 3,060 | 20,218 | 4,581 | 39,385 
°61-62°°-| 8,251 | 4,069 4,327 | 508 | 18,868 | 4,644 | 40,667 
"62-63 "| 5,702 | 622 3,668 | 2,494 | 14,034} 38,962 | 30,482 


63-64...) 7,796 | 4,094 3,227 311 


= 


18,107 | 4,282 | 37,469 


1864-65... 6,917 | 3,196 | 2,938 | 2,442 | 27,818 | 4,809 | 47,620 
"65-66... 7,989 | 4,499 |. 3,449] 205 | 19,871 | 4,519 | 40,482 
66-67 ....| 6,019 | 1,400 3,145 | 2,879 18,976 4,397 | 36,816 
67-68...) 8,517 | 4,187 | 3,172| 427 | 19,941 | 5,184 |. 41,426 
68-69... 6,285] 1,455 | 3,017) 3,066 | 28,494] 6,823 | 49,141 


——- | ————— — | ———— 








_——— 


148,004 | 71,711 |122,876 | 39,544 | 470,846 | 129,955 | 982,935 
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[ashe 1V.—General Abstract, showing the Aggregate Amount of Funds Raised for all 
Purposes during the Twenty-Six Years from the Disruption to 1868-69 inclusive. 












































Total. 


£ 
363,872 


333,604 
296,259 
317,593 
2755348 
272,461 


306,340 
303,581 
269,182 
2775536 
289,670 


306,476 
288,569 
308,225 
3315794 
3925724 


319,818 
330,992 
337.437 
343,081 
343,626 | 


359,010 
383,890 
369,114 
395,776 
421,796 


Building Funds. Sustentation, General 
Sup- Trustees 
¥ear. as iad Nos) cad Colleges. | Missions and 
»Aced and | oreoat; ; ges. 
fonts =i for ca as gregational, tion. Miscella- 
So ‘ vow. Ministers. neous. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1843-44 | 85,238 142,598 61,513 41,540 3,722 1,221 | 26,848 1,190 
1844-45 | 34,206 975532 76,180 69,986 | 4,008 9,221 | 40,303 2.073 
"45-46 | 23,774 66,066 80,291 70,675 9,655 7,201 37,508 1,090 
"46-47 | 38,920 46,446 82,166 78,227 | 10,142 8,472 53,192 27 
7hT-A8 | 23,269 34,566 89,051 71,850 10,317 6,154 | 40,103 “aie 
"48-49 | 22,011 43,981 88,328 71,379 11,020| 8,950 26,790 1 
1849-50 | 24,708 52,609 90,973 77,590 11,197 5,608 28,293 | 15,362 
?50-51 | 18,003 51,948 96,847 74,472 13,007 | 15,000 34,250 5D 
751-52 5,000 37,510 93,426 80,334} 15,016 6,078 | 31,105 712 
52-53 5,215 37,100 93,066 79,716 | 13,1386 | 10,389 38,596 318 
753-54 3,402 275375 109,253 838,505 12,672 6,823 35,219 1,422 
4854-55 2,986 33,689 107,347 85,871 | 18,888 9,607 43,327 9,761 
°55—56 5,391 30,200 111,319 86,750 | 18,111 5,671 36,018 110 
56-57 6,786 43,433 115,708 87,871 | 14,1383 7,084: 32,945 265 
57-58 | 15,961 46,897 114,412 92,557 16,674 5,852 39,336 105 
58-59 | 9,341| 41,180] 126,283 |  94,482| 17,765| 9,000] 37,682] . 6,992 
1859-60 | 6,716] 35,856] 111,682} 97,363] 16,557| 6,303 | 37,632) 7,709 
60-61 6,011 36,539 118,692 100,134: 16,723 7,232 39,385 6,274 
61-62 3,829 38,518 115,816 105,342 | 15,431 | 13,685 40,667 4,149 
62-63 4,098 48,893 118,207 111,764. 16,275 7,209 30,482 6,153 
63-64 982 49,314 121,760 107,397 | 15,801 6,933 37,769 3,671 
1864-65 2,247 41,822 123,052 113,364 | 19,309 6,094 47,620 5,502 
65-66 150 5£,038 135,427 118,792 | 19,665 | 10,661 40,482 3,674 
’66-67 i77 46,964 129,468 122,260 | 20,359 7,672 36,816 3,804 
67-68 3,037 56,279 139,237 126,428 | 19,123 6,499 41,426 3,747 
768-69 2,400 59,919 143,083 126,446 | 19,245 17,269 49,141 4,294: 
Totals 1,800,402 | 1,312,272 2,792,587 2,376,095 367,946 |211,888 |982,935 | 88,595 (8,487,774 
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TasLE V.—Showing the General and Special Expenses incurred in Conduct- 
img the Business of the F'ree Church during the Year from 15th March, 
1868, to 15th March, 1869. 





























Fak a Mi ony nse aa Total. 
Expenses. Expenses. 

£ £ £ 
L. . Sustentation Fan, 2. sci<s)esssdseave- 852 1,236 2,088 
2. Aged and infirm ministers’ fund 133 _— ; 133 
3. Home! sizetom | Wang deiilts.-. 174, 234, 409 
i. GEAGDIBIGR) cnet emnvehoee sistas keel: 116 149 265 
6. Wucatoeu..j pacha: yeriies 234 508: 742, 
Os © Coller ia 7 rk cc tekeactitw hay teeecter st 106 30 135 
7. _Boseign, MBeORB Wop... scessssvsemss 269 746 I,015 
Sis ME lone Arges) Sesh Rees 116 192 308 
9. Jews’ CONVEPBION 7i...0....0..isstedsonee 138 78 219 
Claret) Ouida s4.65...cdssexsen-nasees 52 55 107 
| } Manse ae Ce ee 52 35 87 
11, Mioatinest se... ee. 47 112 159 
13. Pre-disruption ministers’ fund.... 63 ~~ SF 100 
V4, beams og. eis oe iaseene ck oan Sepa opens 34 — 34 
MMs es Alcea 2,386 3,412 5,799 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 
Sussion 1868-69. 


First Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 17th November, 1868. 
James Heywood, Hsq., M.A., F.R.S., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


_ The followmg Gentleman was elected a Fellow of the Society, 
‘3 
bs William Galt. 
The following Paper was read :— 
“On the Amount of the Metallic Currency of the United King- 
** dom, with reference to the question of International Coinage.” 
By Professor Jevons. 


Second Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 15th December, 1868. 
Dr. Farr, F.R.S., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The following Gentlemen were elected Fellows of the Society, 
"WIZ. -— 


William F. Purdy. Charles James Wallis. 
John Douglas Farrell. Samuel Warren Burton. 
William Charles Bryant. William Robinson. 
John Harrison, jun. Frank Burford Treatt. 


Charles Rivers Wilson. 
The following Papers were read :— 
“¢ Statistical Notes regarding the Colony of Natal.” By Dr. 
R. J. Mann. 
“On Tea Cultivation in India.” By Mr. D. H. Fielder. 


Third Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 19th January, 1869. 
Colonel W. H. Sykes, M.P., F.R.S., Vice-President, in the Chair. 
The following Gentlemen were elected Fellows of the Society, 
V1Z.:—— 


George Dornbusch. | William Hancock. 
Ernest Seyd. 


Mr. Josiah Boothby, of South Australia, was elected a 
Corresponding Member. 

The following Paper was read :— 

“On the Taxation of the United Kingdom.” By Mr. R. 
Dudley Baxter, M.A. 

Fourth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 16th February, 1869. 
Dr. Farr, F.R.S., Vice-President, in the Chair. 
The following Paper was read :— 


“On the Cost and Organisation of the Civil Service.’ By 
Mr Horace Mann. | 
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Fifth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 16th March, 1869. 
William Newmarch, Esq., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 


The following Gentlemen were elected Fellows of the Society, 
be re 
Henry A. Isaacs. Philip Sayle, jun. 
R. H. Patterson. Alfred K. Dyer. 
Charles Morgan Norwood, M.P. 


The following Paper was read :— 
“On the Agricultural Statistics of the United Kingdom.” By 
Mr. James Caird. 
Sith Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 20th April, 1869. 
William Newmarch, Esq., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 


The following Gentlemen were elected Fellows of the Society, 
V1Z.:— 


John Shaw. William Frederic De La Rue. ~ 
Charles Lamport. James Macalester Hall. 
John Passmore Edwards. R. Anstruther Dalyell. 


The following Paper was read :— 
“Qn Insanity and Crime, and on the Plea of Insanity in 


Criminal Cases.” By Dr. Guy, F.R.S. 
Seventh Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 18th May, 1869. 
William Newmarch, Hsq., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 


The following Gentlemen were elected Fellows of the Society, 
V1Z.:— 
John Kyshe William Thos. Newmarch. 
John Cleghorn. Joseph Hickson. 
William Edmonds. 


The following Paper was read :— 
‘“‘ On the Statistics of the Netherlands.” By Mr. Samuel Brown. 
Highth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 15th June, 1869. 
William Newmarch, Hsq., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 


The followmg Gentlemen were elected: Fellows of the Society, 
vie 


Henry Davies Pochin. Thomas Dyke Acland, M.P. 
William Neilson Hancock, LL.D. Francis Gustavius Paulus Neison, jun. 
Henry Beverley. John Ancram Lawson. 


Peter Imrie. 


The following Paper was read :— 
“On the Statistics of the English Census.” By Mr. T. A. 
Welton. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS of the Councit of the Sravtstrcan Socrery with, 


respect to the Cunsus of 1871. 


THE minute printed below has been adopted by the Council, and a 
copy of it forwarded to the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department :— 

“1. That it is not desirable to suggest any arrangements of 
‘detail in the mode of collecting the information differing from 
“ those which have been observed generally with great success in 
‘“ the taking of the census on the last two occasions.” 

“2. That it is advisable that the census of 1871 should be taken 
‘‘ at the same time of the year as the last census.” 

‘3. Two collateral branches of inquiry were prosecuted in 1851 
“by means of the census machinery, but not under the compulsory 
‘* powers of the statute.”’ 

These related to— 


a. The provision existing for religious worship, and the atten- 
dance thereon. 

b. The means existing for education, and the attendance at 
schools and places of instruction. } 


The Council, in 1860, were of opinion that both these collateral 
subjects should be inquired into at the census of 1861, and made 
their recommendation accordingly in April, 1860. This recom- 
mendation was not adopted by the Government of the day. 

The Council having again considered this part of the inquiry, 
and having regard to the lapse of time since the investigation of 
1851, think it expedient that the same subjects should in like 
manner be inquired into at the census of 1871. 

“4, They also are of opinion that the statute to be passed on 
“the present occasion should further contain an express enactment 
“requiring that a distinct question should be inserted in every 
“census schedule as to the religious persuasion of the persons 
“ included in that schedule.” 

“5. That the statute should also require that the person filling 
‘up the schedule should state whether every individual mentioned 
“ therein above the age of seven years can read or write.”’ 

“6. That inquiries to show the state of the house accommodation 
“of the people on the basis adopted with so much success in the 
“last census of Scotland, should be embodied in the next census | 
_“ returns for England.” 
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BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 1869. 


Tuirty- Ninth Meeting of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, held at Exurer, 18th—25th Auqust, 
1869. 


Section F.—Hconomic Science and Statistics. 


President.—The Right Hon. Sir Stafford H. Northcote, Bart., C.B., M.P. 


Vice-Presidents—T. D. Acland, M.A., D.C.L., M.P.; Lord Stanley, F.R.S., 
M.P.; Lord Houghton, D.C.L., F.E.S.; Sir W. Tite, F.R.S., M.P.; Dr. Wm. Farr, 
D.C.L., F.R.S.; Professor J. E. Thorold Rogers, M.A. 


Secretaries—Edmund Macrory, M.A.; Frederick Purdy, F.S.S.; Charles 
T. D. Acland, M.A. 


Committee,—The Solicitor-General; Rev. H. Barnes; F. J. Bramwell; Edgar 
Bowring, M.P.; John Bowring; H. G. Bohn; Samuel Brown; Lord Colchester ; 
Jno. Daw; H. Dircks; Frank Fellowes; Ear] Fortescue ; Brutton Ford; Rev. Dr. 
Ginsburg; Canon Girdlestone; Rev. G. Gould; Wm. D. Harding; J. H. Holley ; 
Archibald Hamilton; James Heywood; Professor Jacobi; Sir Willoughby Jones ; 
John Lambert ; Professor L. Levi; Sir John Lubbock; Sir Massey Lopes, M.P.; 
Horace Mann; Dr. Robert Mann; J. Murch; H. Orpen; Major Porter; Dr. 
Jas. Stark ; Dr. Scott; George Senior; Sir Harry Verney, M.P.; E. H. Vivian ; 
Professor Voelcker; Thomas Webster, Q.C.; Robert Wilkinson; Sir Andrew 
Waugh, K.C.B., F.R.S. 


The following Papers were read in the Section :— 


Thursday, 19th August. 


The President's Address. 
Canon Girdlestone-—Maintenance of Schools in Rural Districts. 
J. Bailey Denton.—Technical Education of the Agricultural 


Labourer. 
James Hunt Holley—Remarks on the need of Science for. the 
development of Agriculture. ~ . 


Dr. L. Lindsay. —The Sutherland Gold Diggings, as a wadenune and 
social experiment. 


John Glover, F.S.8S.—Decline of Ship Building on the Thames. 


Friday, 20th August. 


The Report of the Committee on Uniformity of Weights and Coins 
in the interest of Science. 

Dr. Farr, F.R.S., F.S.S.—On International Coinage. 

W. H. U. Sankey.—On Weights and Measures. 
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Professor Leone Levi, F.S.8.—On the Economic Condition of the 
Agricultural Labourer in England. 

Professor Leone Levi, F.S8.8i—On Agricultural Economics and 
Wages. 

Frederick Purdy, F.S.S.—Statistical Notes on Mr. J. B. Lawes’ 
Agricultural Experiments. 


Saturday, 21st August.  . 


James Heywood, M.A., F.R.S., F.S.S.—On the Examination Subjects 
for admission into the College for Women at Hitchen. 

Rev. W. Tuckwell, M.A.—On the Method of Teaching Physical 

. Science. 

Jesse Collings.—Statistics of the National Educational League. 

Raphael Brandon.—Some Statistics of Railway in their relation 
to the Public. 

James Stark, M.D.—Contributions to Vital Statisties. 

P. M. Tait, F.S.S.—Vital Statistics of Bombay. 

Robert Mann.—On Naval Finance. 

Hyde Clarke, F.S.S.—On the Want of Statistics on the Question of 
Mixed Races. 

Hyde Clarke, F.S.S.—On the Rapidity of Human Thought. 

Hyde Clarke, F.S.S.—On the Distinction between Rent and Land 
Tax in India. 

| Monday, 23rd August. 

Frederick Purdy, F.S.S.—On the Pressure of Taxation on Real 
Property. 

Dr. W. Neilson Hancock, F.S.S.—On Local Taxation in Ireland. 

W. Botley —On the Condition of the Agricultural Labourer. 


Tuesday, 24th August. 


Dr. Robert Mann.—On Assisted Emigration. 

Archibald Hamilton, F.S.S.—The Economic Progress of New 
Zealand. 

James Heywood, F.R.S., F.S.S.—On Municipal Government for 
Canadian Indian Reserves. 

Sir J. Bowring—On Prison Laws as associated with Prison 
Discipline. | 

F. P. Fellows, F.S.S.—On our National Accounts. 

Sir J. Bowring.—The Devonshire Association for Advancement of 
Science and Art. 


Wednesday, 25th August. 


Henry Dircks, O.E., LL.D.—Statistics of Invention, illustrating the 
Policy of a Patent Law. 
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I.— General Results of the Commercial and Financial History 


of 1869. 


From the Economist. This is the seventh of the series which 
has appeared in that paper. See Journal, vol. xxxii, pp. 78—102 :— 


‘The recovery of trade visible in a small degree at the close of 
1868 has made decided progress in 1869, and towards the close of 
the year there was in the iron, hardware, woollen, worsted, and 
hosiery trades, and in some others of less magnitude, considerable 
activity. 

“Foreign Politics have occasioned little anxiety. The close of 
the general elections in France early in June showed a large acces- 
sion of numbers and ability to the Opposition, and in the course of 
July and August it became certain that the Emperor was prepared 
to adopt extensive and real measures of parliamentary adminis- 
tration. These measures culminated in December in the formation 
of the cabinet of M. Emile Ollivier, and the reappearance in France, 
for the first time in a quarter of a century, of a Constitutional 
Government resting on the solid support of the great body of the 
people. It is expected, and with reason, that by such a govern- 
ment large economies will be carried out in the enormous military 
‘expenditure of France. In Prussia and Austria there has been 
further growth of the constitutional tendencies of former years— 
and ardent expressions in the legislatures of both countries for 
peace and reduced taxation. Italy still remains unsettled and un- 
satisfied—with cabinets ever changing, and a parliament which 
consumes itself in mere debates. Spain is beyond the comprehension 
of the rest of Hurope. It is a monarchy without a monarch, and a 
republic without a chief; but this interim system seems to answer 
most of the needs of the country, and is not likely to be soon 
changed. 

“General Grant assumed official charge of the Presidency of the 
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United States in March (1869), and the new House of Represen- 
tatives which then met has certainly been better in tone and 
character than the preceding one. One of its first acts was to 
declare the inviolability of the public obligations, and to dis- 
countenance attempts made in the direction of repudiation. The 
‘Alabama’ controversy has been allowed to remain in official abey- 
ance during the year, with the exception of one or two despatches 
from Mr. Fish, the American Secretary of State. Mr. Sumner 
delivered a vehement and extreme speech in the Senate early in the 
year, setting forth preposterous claims on England; but in this 
country and in his own he entirely failed in producing the effects he 
expected. ' | 

“The war in South America against Lopez has been prolonged 
in a sense throughout the year by the extraordinary resources of 
the fugitive tyrant—for it is now clearly ascertained that he was 
perhaps as cruel and savage an oppressor as ever lived. The main 
army of the Allies is now dispersed, and only a flying field force left to 
protect the new Paraguayan Government installed in Ascuncion. 


‘“‘ The changes of the year have been all in favour of a more 
settled aspect of politics over the world. In Europe the strength 
and temper of the representative institutions has put an end to the 
merely personal element, so long a source of danger. 


* As regards the harvest of 1869 in Great Britain, Messrs. Carr 
and Co. quoted passim say—‘ In the early part of May wheat pro- 
mised a yield in every respect equal to that of 1868, but from that 
time the weather changed, became cold and wintry, with some 
slight frost at night, and continued so till about the 27th June, 
when we had the first appearance of summer. Hardly can be 
remembered such a cold June. From the beginning of July the 
weather was all that could be desired. * * * * On the whole 
the wheat crop is considered to be 10 to 15 per cent. below an 
average, and 25 to 30 per cent. under the crop of 1868.’ The 
- following Table (1) gives the prices after harvest, &c. :— 


(I).—Gazette Average Prices of Wheat (per Imperial Quarter) in United 
Kingdom, immediately after the Harvest, 1863-69, and Total Average 
of each Calendar Year. | 


After Harvest. Total Average. 

Pg: s. d. 

1869. 26th October................. 46. <2} 1869. Whole Near .121..0%.4 A802 
68. Seah bs Wisdiindateeke £3, 3A 68. yn te eR Gang. 
61. Te i ae ne 70 8 67. ees 64 6 
’66. See 52 & 66. eer meee ee) Mere Ag Is 
65. ON Se ere Aa: A 65. ee eh rte 41 10 
64. SMe ARE. 38 6 64. itll ag. Seales 2s Bekins AO 2 
63. VM gen hai bila) 40 - 63. 1 eee ee 44 9 


“The price in October, 1869, as compared with October, 1868, 
is 12 per cent. lower, and before the end of 1869 the price had 
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fallen to 43s.—a figure not very much above the low prices of 
1863-64-65. 


“The Grain Trade of 1869 has afforded a striking example of 
the benefit of Free Trade principles to the consumer. Our own 
crop of 1869, as we have seen, was seriously deficient ; but we have 
been profusely supplied by all the rest of the world—especially by 
the United States. ‘From New York,’ we quote Bell’s Weekly Mes- 
senger referred to passim, ‘the shipments in 1869 have been on an 
unprecedentedly heavy scale, the experience gained in 1867-68 
having taught the Western farmers the necessity of forwarding 
their produce to market without delay. * * * * The rapid 
means of communication afforded by the extension of the telegraphic 
system, and the speedy and cheap means of transit offered by rail- 
roads in all parts of the world, have contributed to hasten forward 
supplies of grain to Hurope; and these influences will become more 
and more important. From a consumer’s point of view, this is no 
doubt very encouraging, but the position of the wheat grower is 
decidedly unfavourable. We feel justified in pronouncing 1869 an 
unfavourable year to the English farmer.’ 


‘We concur in the opinion here expressed regarding the English 
farmer. He has had a short home crop and large foreign impor- 
tations, producing low prices. But the moral is now thoroughly 
understood. The Hnglish farmer and his landlord must adapt 
themselves to face the competition of the rest of the world. 
They must reconsider rents, modes of culture, game restrictions, 
terms of letting, duration of leases, and agricultural customs, and 
they must apply such resources of capital and skill in their business 
as will obtain the most suitable produce out of the land. They 
have close at hand an unlimited demand for cattle, roots, and 
vegetables, and if need be they must leave wheat-growing to the 
most favoured localities. The real interest of the | consumer in - 
this, as in all cases, is that of the producer. 


‘“‘ In the mean time we have to note the losses of many in the 
farming interest at home as an unfavourable incident of 1869. 


‘““ The general course of wholesale prices in 1869 has not differed 
largely from that of the preceding year. The tendency has been 
towards higher rates in several important cases—iron for example. 


“The next Table (11) exhibits the percentage results in the 
usual form :— 
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(II).— Wholesale Prices ir London. Comparison of 1st January, 1870, 
with Three Former Dates, stating in Percentages the Degree in which 
the Prices of 1st January, 1870, were Higher or Lower than the Prices 


prevailing at the Three Selected Earlier Dates. 
a a 




















Higher | Lower | Higher! Lower Higher | Lower | Higher} Lower 
arucie: Than Than Than Than 
Ist January, lst January, Ist January, 
1869. 867. 1864. Ist July, 1857. 
Per cnt. | Per cnt. } Per cut.| Per cnt.} Per ent.| Per cnt.} Per ent. | Per ent. 

CU a Soe Se eee 5 — — 10 — 12 _ 12 
oat ic osnedon 12 a 24 — —_ 5 — 35 
LOS ecco Sal es yl tate — 3 — — = oie ae: Side 
AVY reste 862, RO 14 —_ 33 6 — — 35 
Butchers’ meat. ........ 5 — 1 = 5 — 15 — 
PCO gece sch ews eens I — 3 Ss 20 — 28 — 
Cae Ph ede — 1 —- 10 “= 3 —_ 10 
BETMDED™ Uc Ait roscoe! z ae 5 — oes 3 — A 
EUG Waste 2). cls bee. —_ 5 a i} IZ aa — 35 
MCAENOR A cis .scte Besson ~- 6 = — oe 4 — 24 
CODE 9 Sacr cics cess vianeies vi == 14 — 30 — 35 
PEO os tesssscenpiceness cect eed: 5 ~- = a = 16 a 27 
1 OS Sa th a _ a ae 4 10 _— 24 
MEE. RG Bawa Ee. 10 — 40 a 4 — — 17 
RO GEO oases te scns candetect 4 — sae 20 — 80 50 — 
Flax and hemp ......... — 6 a= —_ — 15 — 4 
| Said eeay ott MOAN Mines 4, — 5 25 —_ — 15 
i CX lee ed a — 8 — 35 -— 60 — 50 
MOWACCOT, Bhs ao — —_ 16 -— 50 — 20 
Cotton cloth. *....:....... 4 _- Ss 30 — 55 25 — 
Total Bank Note 

circulation of I — I —_ 8 — 9 = 

Great Britain .... 


Note.—This table is deduced from the percentages given in Appendix (C), 
and may be read thus :—On Ist January, 1870, coffee was 5 per cent. higher than 
on lst January, 1869; 10 per cent. /ower than on Ist January, 1867; 12 per 
cent. lower than on 1st January, 1864; and 12 per cent. dower than on 1st July, 
1857. 








“Tf the variation of prices, as shown above, be trifling as 
between Ist January, 1870, and Ist January, 1869, the fall is con- 
siderable when Ist January, 1870, is compared with three years 
ago (lst January, 1867), still more considerable when compared 
with six years ago (lst January, 1864), and in the highest degree 
remarkable when compared with the rates current thirteen years 
ago (Ist July, 1857). Measured against that particular date, 
the decline of present prices may be said to be about one-third 
(33 per cent.). Sugar, timber, copper, iron, lead, wool, tobacco, 
leather—taken as a group—are fully one-third cheaper at present 
than at the close of 1856. 
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“ Wages during 1869 remained depressed till quite the close of 
the year. In the iron trades a rise of 5 per cent. was granted early 
in the summer, and a further rise of 10 per cent. (together 15 per 
cent.) in February, 1870. In some other trades also rates of wages 
slightly advanced (say) from 3 to 7 per cent. 

‘The controversy relative to the alleged depreciation of gold 

(that is, a general rise of prices), consequent on the Californian 
and Australian discoveries, still retains its interest—but not the 
urgent kind of interest of the earlier years of the influx. Pro- 
fessor Jevons has always been one of the best informed leaders of 
the party who contended for the certainty of the fact of a great 
‘depreciation of gold. In May last Mr. Jevons addressed to the 
Hconomist a carefully prepared paper, in which, by means of calcu- 
lations, founded on the data of this annual review, he arrived at the 
conclusion that, as between 1849 and 1869 the rise of general 
prices is 18 per cent. We think this conclusion an extreme one. 
We cannot forget the long train of violently disturbing causes— 
wars, revolutions, cotton famines, Indian mutinies, and the like— 
which between 1841 and 1869 have hindered or destroyed pro- 
duction over immense countries, and have operated directly and 
powerfully to raise prices by limitations of mere supply. Professor 
Jevons, however, admits that the extreme views of alleged depre- 
ciation favoured by M. Chevalier, Mr. Cobden, and others, in 
1853-54, are no longer tenable ; and as we understand the following 
passage, he limits his modified opinions to the point—that the new 
gold has arrested the decline of general prices which had been in 
progress for some years prior to 1849, in consequence of the 
pressure of increasing population and transactions upon the then 
stationary annual supphes of the precious metals. We fully accept 
this latter doctrine. We beheve that a large part of the mercantile 
and social phenomena of the (say) twenty or twenty-five years 
prior to 1849 are to be explained only by the progressive appre- 
ciation of gold, and the consequent progressive advantages possessed 
by creditors over debtors. In like manner the altered aspect of 
the period since 1849 is to be similarly explained by the cessation, 
and perhaps in a degree the reversal, of the tendency of the 
preceding twenty years. Mr. Jevons says :— 

‘“¢ “Many eminent men, especially M. Chevalier, looked upon the 
depreciation of gold as a sudden and revolutionary event which 
would happen in the course of time, and yet I believe that when 
M. Chevalier was writing (1854) the most sudden and serious part 
of the effect had been already produced. Prices have never since 
stood so high as they did in 1854 and 1857, and though returning 
enterprise and expansion of credit will doubtless occasion another 
rise in the next few years, there seems to be no reason to suppose 
that we shall get beyond the point attained in 1857. I should, 
therefore, not venture to call in question the remark of your annual 
reviewer, that the tendency is now in an opposite direction—in 
that of appreciation rather than depreciation. It is quite possible 
that the causes which occasioned a great fall of prices before 1849 
are now again beginning to make themselves felt. All I contend for 
is the eawistence of some disturbances which, m the last twenty years 
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(1849-69) has prevented the previous fall of prices from continuing. 
* * * * The normal course of prices in the present pro- 
eressive state of things is, I think, downwards; but for twenty 
years at least this normal course has been checked or even reversed, 
and why should we hesitate to attribute this abnormal effect to the 
contemporary and extraordinary discoveries of gold.’ 

“We accept the doctrine stated in the final sentence, namely, 
that in the present progressive condition of invention, discovery, 
and enterprise, the natural tendency of prices is towards decline, 
by reason of the enlarging facilities and power of production. 
The object of all scientific methods applied to commerce and the 
arts is Cheapness. The ultimate aim of the projector or contriver 
is to get command of an article at such a price as will secure the 
steady custom of the million; for he perfectly understands that 
certainty and stability of markets is in the exact ratio of their 
extent and the cheapness of the articles supplied. It seems to be 
very probable that we are entering upon a period of some three, 
four, or more years, during which we shall see the effects in 
increased cheapness of a large group of commodities, especially 
in those supplied by the more remote and comparatively rude 
countries. The extension of telegraphs to all the principal ports 
and centres of the world is itself a powerful cause of production 
by the removal of delay and uncertainty. Railways in Russia, 
Turkey, Austria, South America, and the western regions of North 
America, have the same tendency, but in a more direct manner. 
Rapid improvements in the speed, size, and navigation of ships 
conduce to the same end. ‘The introduction of improved and 
powerful tools and machines into hitherto rude countries are 
already producing striking results,—as, for example, steam ploughs 
and agricultural machinery in Hungary and Austria—steam appa- 
ratus in the preparation of cane sugar in the West Indies,—and 
the influx of science, skill, and capital into the Southern States of 
America, in replacement of the costly and imperfect methods of 
slave labour. But not only in the distant and backward countries 
are invention and enterprise at work. It was never so incessantly 
active as at present all over Hurope. The depression of the last 
four years has driven all producers to ransack nature and science 
for new methods, all of economical tendency ; and in the absence of 
some sudden catastrophe the world can scarcely fail to reap an early 
and substantial advantage. ! 

“The annual production of gold from the new sources—that is, 
California, Australia, New Zealand, and British Columbia—remains 
at about 15 millions sterling, with a tendency to decline. It may 
safely be affirmed that the present enlarged commerce and population 
of the world could easily and advantageously absorb a much larger 
annual production from these or other newly-found sources; and 
it is one of the most conspicuous evidences of the profound changes 
of the last twenty years that the commercial portions of the world 
now require a total annual supply of 30 millions sterling of gold in 
place of the 14 millions, which was the average prior to 1849—and 
not only absorb the 30 millions, but look anxiously for the discovery 
of further deposits. 
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“We give in a note at foot the state of the Australian gold 
fields in 1868-69. The new colony of Queensland is beginning to 
afford gold exports.* 


‘In 1869 there has been no Abyssinian war to swell the exports 
of gold and silver to Egypt and Bombay, but the figures are never~ 
theless not very different, say g millions in 1869, against 10 millions 
in 1868. : 

“The following is the table :— 


(IIT).—Export of Gold and Silver to Egypt and East, per Peninsula 
and Oriental and French Steamers, 1861-69. 


~ £0,000’s omitted, thus 2,62 = 2,620,0002.] 




















Year. Gold. Silver. Totals. 

Min. ie, Min. aS Mln. 

£ £ £ 

oS ae Cee aaa 5 ae ope eee 262 6,44 9,06 
60: Me ence ce tec ee Tee OS 2m 3,06 10,08 
MOD. rigistics cen teagactuseh ease btn se 1,65 2,05 3570 
UGG: th PEA ee eee: 2587 07 9,95 
BEG le re eae 4535 9,74 14,09 
MG BP hr 6,97 16,96 2.3392 
PESOS tae hE oe oat 8,02 15,18 23,16 
RO in caccadpanetenunnrnaans Doemersate 3,40 14,60 18,00 
a, Mime t atts Nr ae aan ene 1,43 _ 8,86 10,28 
Totals, nine years ........ 37,83 84,41 122,24 
Average vee Wee wks 4,20 ; 9,40 13,60 





* « The Times Australian correspondent writes as follows :— 

« «The average number of gold miners employed in Victoria in 1868, was 
63,181, being a decrease of 2,676 upon the corresponding average for 1867. The 
average earnings of each man last year were 104/. 18s. 8d., as compared with 
871, 1s. 7d. in 1867. There are 2,651 ascertained quartz reefs, and 886,228 tons 
of quartz were crushed in 1868. The average yield of gold was something over 
half an ounce to the ton, while the cost of crushing ranged from 2s. 6d. to 12. tos. 
per ton. The extent of auriferous land opened up by gold miners in Victoria is 
$82 square miles, and the value of the machinery and mining plant employed was 
estimated last year at 2,150,432. 

« «The total area of the land held as claims was 100,942 acres, of which nearly 
one-third was last year lying idle ; the computed value of the whole of the claims 
was last year 8,869,504/. Twelve new gold fields were discovered last year, and 
329 new companies, with a nominal capital of 3,719,198/., were registered during 
1868. 

“<The aggregate value of the gold exported from Victoria to the close of 1868 
was 147,342,767/. The total quantity of gold exported from Queensland in the six 
months ending 38rd June, 1869, was 67,080 oz., or at the rate of 11,180 oz. per 
month. If the exports continue at the same rate for the remainder of the year 
they will amount in value to upwards of 500,000/. for the whole of 1869. 

«** The immense wealth of the Thames gold fields, in the northern island of New 
Zealand, has given a great stimulus to gold prospecting in other districts of that 
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“The peculiarity of the 1869 figures is the large increase in the 
silver, and the falling off in the gold shipments. 


“During the ten years 1860-69, the total export of gold and 
silver (chiefly the latter) from Europe to China has amounted to 
about 20 millions sterling. But this sum represents only about half 
the influx of the precious metals into China, inasmuch as the import 
into that country from California is believed to be nearly as large 
as the import from Europe. 


“The effect of the improved condition of India, the higher 
wages, and the cheaper modes of transit, has already extended the 
Indian markets for English goods, and so set in action a train of 
causes likely to diminish permanently the drain of gold and silver 
to the Hast. 


“The cotton trade still remains the great difficulty of this 
country. During 1869 the condition of the Lancashire manu- 
facturers was disastrous and deplorable. There was no margin of 
profit on finished goods, and at length, towards the end of summer, 
short time was largely adopted as the only means of redressing the 
inequality between the Liverpool and the Manchester markets. 
But this measure did not arrive till numerous failures had occurred. 
The process, indeed, was plain and powerful enough. The margin 
of profit was so small that none but mills of the most modern 
construction and filled with the newest machines, and in the hands 
of rich and expert men, could sustain the pressure of the times. 
The old and ill-adapted mills therefore in the hands of weak people 
were somewhat rapidly compelled to close, and not a few of the 
higher class mills changed hands at prices exceedingly favourable 
to the buyers. Cases were mentioned of mills being sold for six or 
seven thousand pounds, which had cost near forty. Beyond doubt 
the holders at this moment of a large proportion of the cotton-mill 
property of Lancashire have acquired it at very low prices; and 
whenever, therefore, the cotton trade revives these fortunate pur- 
chasers will enter into competition with the rest of the world with 
plant and machinery obtained at prices 30 or 40 per cent. below 
the average of former years. 


“ The following Table (IV) gives the general facts of 1869 and 


preceding years :— 


colony. Thus, in Taranaki, Napier, and Wellington prospecting parties are at work, 
and substantial success is confidently anticipated. Although gold-bearing quartz 
has not been yet discovered in the province of Canterbury, the existence of extensive 
reefs on Banks’s Peninsula has been clearly proved, and these will be shortly tested. 
Prospecting parties are out in the southern, western, and northern parts of the 
province, and a thorough exploration, at any rate, will be the result.’ ” 
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(IV).—Cotton Trade, United Kingdom. 
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Annual Cost and Consumption. 
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Average Import Price and 


























Average Annual Value Total 
Year, Imported Price 0 ; 
per Pound. Cotton Consumed. Annual Consumption. 
Mln. Min. lbs. 
d. £ | 
BOO is ra cBeivondceves santos siaalen idan lize 44, 940 
ic ee eee 9% 41 y96 
WOT odanincie hess tee 10g 4y , 954 
1866 hd santbugh chads 133 52 891 
<2. a ene cere oe Sone 152 47 418 
FAP aret saico Goyag Seer chateda Beads Az 52 561 
2 Ree tg. «415 ils ESR 20% 41 476 
Average five years, 1856-60 65 25 goo 





‘“‘'The increase in the average import price of raw cotton is 15 
per cent. in 1869 over 1868; and this increase of price is explained 
by the following statement of the American cotton crops :— 


(V).—American Cotton Crops, 1866-67 to 1868-69. 
(In 1,000’s of bales.) 





Detail. 


Total crop 


Exported to Great Britain 


France 
other places 


” 


» 


Consumed in Northern States... 


5 Southern 


Stock at end of season 


eee eee eee ee Cee eee 


1869-70. 


Estimate. 





2,665 


1,275 
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1868-69. 





2,414 
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1,448 
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1867-68. 


29577 
1,229 
198 
230 








1,657 
819 
146 
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1866-67. 


2,204 

1,216 
198 
130 


1,544 


723 
128 











2,404: 
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Note.—The pre-war cotton crops and consumption in the States and export 
to Great Britain were as follows :— 


(In 1,000’s of bales.) 

















Years. Growth. oe athe pee 
United States. | Great Britain. | Liverpool. 

a. 

1856-57 «:....0. 2,969 402 1,428 Wa} 
SEO. aaa oes 3,113 469 1,809 62 
Joe ee 3,851 ayy 2,049 64 
759-60 ........ 4,675 810 2,669 Ow 
*GO<61 ..u..c: 3,656 669 2,175 78 
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‘The American crop of 1868-69 was only 2,414,000 bales—or 
a falling off of 163,000 bales compared with 1867-68. The esti- 
mated crop of 1869-70 is 2,665,000 bales—an increase doubtless, 
but still quite a third short of the pre-war crops of 1858-60, which 
admitted of an import price of 7d. per Ib. It is very difficult to 
form opinions of the degree of rapidity with which the cotton culti- 
vation will revive in the Southern States. The profits realised by 
the planters during the last two years have been large, and there is 
every inducement to extend this particular industry. If statements 
like the following can be believed, the return of crops of 34 millions 
of bales may be looked for in 1871-72. 


““<'T'wo distinct and very remarkable movements of population 
have been simultaneously going on in the Southern States of the 
American union during 1868-69, which, if continued, cannot fail to 
produce important political, social, and commercial consequences. 
A general, who has for some years held chief command in one of 
the Gulf States, has had his attention strongly attracted to these | 
migrations, and has been engaged of late in collecting facts relating 
to them. According to this general’s notes, as the substance of 
them is reported by the New York Tribune, it appears that the poor 
whites are leaving almost en masse the old Slave States stretching 
from the Atlantic to the Mississippi for the newer States on the 
Arkansas and Red Rivers, and for Texas. In such numbers are 
they going, that it seems as if South Carolina, Georgia, and 
Alabama would be entirely denuded of labouring whites. ‘The 
general says that a short time ago he travelled through Eastern 
Alabama with a large body of white emigrants; and he has come to 
the conclusion, after careful observation, that not less than 20,000 
whites have left Georgia and Alabama within the year for Arkansas 
and Texas.’ The cause he assigns for this migration is the cheapness 
of land in the new settlements beyond the Mississippi. While the 
poorer class of whites are thus quitting the extreme South, their 
places are being immediately taken by the emancipated negroes. The 
general has observed that there is a very extensive movement of the 
coloured people to the ‘black belt ’—that belt of country stretching 
from the Sea Islands, in South Carolina, westward through Middle 
Georgia, Middle and Southern Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 
And he believes that if the blacks were sufficiently educated to write 
to their friends there would be an even still greater exodus of those 
people from the more northerly parts of the Southern States to what 
he designates as the ‘black belt,’ or the ‘cotton belt.’ Notwith- 
standing the number of negroes already gone southwards, so great: 
is the demand for their labour in the Gulf States that labour agents 
in the principal cities in Virginia are offering to coloured men from 
15 to 224 dols. per month, and in many cases are adding offers of 
separate houses, gardens, rations, privilege to raise pigs, fowl, &c. 
The observations of this writer are curiously borne out by the 
report of the Department of Agriculture on the cotton crop of 1869, 
which has just been published. In Alabama the crop of the year 
1868.69 was 8 per cent. more than the crop of 1867-68; in Florida 
it was 7 percent. more; in Louisiana 12 per cent. more; in Missis- 
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Sippl 15 per cent. more; and in Texas 25 per cent. more. While in 
the Carolinas, on the other hand, in Georgia aud Tennessee, the crop 
of 1868-69 averaged 10 per cent. less than the crop of 1868. If this 
double migration continues, we may expect to see, therefore, a still 
greater increase of the cotton crop, as well as of the coloured popu- 
lation in the Gulf States, and a corresponding decrease of both in 
the country north of the ‘ black belt.’ A compensating immigration 
towards this latter region from the old Free States is indeed not im- 
probable, which may so increase the white class of small planters as 
' to prevent any permanent falling off in the crop.’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
‘“‘ The estimates of total cotton supply for 1870 are only a little 
better than the actual facts of 1869, as will be seen from the follow- 
ing Table (VI). The probable supply is equal to 55,000 bales per 
week, against 50,000 bales in 1869, and it is not likely that any 
important decline of price can take place. There are symptoms, 
however, that if the manfacturer will not benefit by cheaper raw 
material, he will benefit by higher prices for finished goods) The 
markets both at home and abroad are sounder. At home, in par- 
ticular, the cheapness of food is producing its invariable stimulating 
effects on the demand for clothing and other commodities. Indeed, 
as we shall see presently, the limitation in the consumption of cotton 
goods in the three years 1867-69 has been almost wholly at home. 


(VI).—Raw Cotton. 
Actual and Estimated. 


Sources of Supply to United Kingdom, 1868-70. 
(Ellison and Haywood’s Circular.) 


In 1,000’s of bales. 





From, and Average Weight 











1870. 






























































of, Bales 1869. 1868. 1860. 
in Pounds in 1869. es a 
Bales. Bales. Bales. Bales. 
Amerie. 85s Oe (437) | 1,275 1,040 1,269 2,583 
Wiest ORNs eR (370) 1,600 1,496 1,452 563 
ft) | eee etree ee as Pe (160) 550 514 637 103 
Typ, SO. apatactionn ceases (504) 230 227 202 106 
Wiest) LINAICS coascsewcssnecvers: (203) 108 105 100 a 
Totalamport....0..08.5 3,760 3,382 3,660 3,366 
Stock, 1st January .............00. 460 498 £55 << 
Total supply................ 4,220 3,880 Anas a — 
Di@BS OX PORE soos rcgsatconessmanss tne 850 "91° gis palin 
3,370 3,089 33300 — 
Less stock, 31st December ........ 510 460 498 -—- 
CONSUMIPHON ois... casas maceeenree 2,860 2,629 2,802 = 
PLVERAEO PEP" WEEK io c.ccsc..cs:get as 50 54 53 





‘We conclude this part of the inquiry with our usual Table (VIT) 


of the course of the cotton trade for a series of years :— 
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(VII).—Umnited Kingdom, 1857-69. LHstimated Value of Raw Cotton 
Imported, Re-Exported, and Consumed. (Ellison and Haywood’s 
Circular.) ; 


[00,000’s omitted, thus 55,2 = 55,200,000/. The bales are given without this abbreviation.] 




















Import. Exported. Consnmed, United Kingdom. 

Years. Bales per 

Value. Price. Value. Value. Total Weight. Week, 

400 ]bs. each. 
Min. Per lb. ‘Min, Min. Min. Ibs. Bales. 
£ d. £ £ 

EGO. 2... 5552 11 #13 43,8 940, 45,140 
TGS eae 52,0 93 11,6 41,0 996, 47,890 
Cy eee 53,8 103 14,0 41,2 954, 45,890 
$366 ....... 7558 133 19,5 51,9 890, 42,829 
GOO Eid owes 63,2 152 DIE 47,2 718, 34,550 
WGA iss. 8252 22 22,1 52,4 667, 26,980 
1868........ 58,0 20% 21,6 40,7 476, 22,910 
Gla F.s.: 35,1 14 1254 26,7 449, 21,620 
ares 38,7 2 759 32,2 1,005, 49,3 0 
ESOO....2.-: 36,6 2 55 28,9 1,079, 51,890 
ae 222 z 451 27,6 G77, 47,000 

POOLE ies. 7 iy ay) 2 353 24,8 907, Not 


ae 28,6 g 25 24,8 825, given 
| 





‘“We have still in this table, as regards 1869, figures very 
unfavourable when compared with the model pre-war year, 1860. 
In 1869 we paid 55 instead of 36 millions sterling for nearly the 
same quantity of raw cotton—and the additional 19 millions of 
money still left us with raw material equal to only 43 days per 
week full time. Our manufacturing power—or ‘spindle power,’ as 
in the language of the trade—has outgrown largely both the supply 
of the raw material and the capacity of the buyers of the finished 
goods. 


‘“‘ An official return obtained by Mr. Baines in the course of 
last year enables us to ascertain the exact nature and distribution 
of this temporarily excessive spindle power. The return relates to 
cotton, woollen, &c., and linen, &c., factories in the United King- 
dom in 1868, and is in continuation of similar returns for 1856 
and 1861. First, as regards number of factories and persons 
employed :— 
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(VIII).— Factories in United Kingdom. Official Returns 1856, 1861, and 
1868. Number of Factories and Persons Employed. 











Persons Employed. 
[000s omitted. ] 


Factories. 


Kind of Manufacture. Years. mngionel gery st ieee 


and Total. 
Wales, | Jand. |land.| ~~ 


England} Seot- | Ire- 
and Total. 


Wales. | land. | land. 


| 














No. | No. No. 








No. No. No. No. 





No. 
































1866 [2,046 | 152°)" 12) 2:276 [ 341; | 35, |-8, 1380, 

COCbOM hve oc: ‘61 12.715 1.163 9} 2,887 | 407, | 41, Boh Ries 
"68 [2,405 | 131 | 13) 2,349 | 357, | 40,| 4,] 401, 

1856 }.1,793 | 204 | 33] 2,030 10, 1,| 166 

pF ae 61 71,968 | 201 | 42] 2,211 13, i aye 
pe 68 | 2,211 | 207 | 47| 2,465 Ae IA oes, 

1856 E39 \,. 1681/20} 4x7 82, | 29,| . 80, 

ee hemp, | "61 | 143 | 192 |105| 440 39, | 34,] 94, 
J At taste siciawiaaislaatacteo ts "68 155 169 148 472 52, 58, 136, 





“The next table relates to spindle power 


([X).—Factories in United Kingdom. Official Returns, 1856, 1861, and 
1868. Spindle Power. 
[000’s omitted, thus 25,818, = 25,818,000.] 


Spindles. Varieace 
Kind of Manufacture. Years. | or 


England 





























aad Walde. Scotland. | Ireland. Total. Decrease. 

No. No. No. No. Per cnt. 
1856 | 25,818, | 2,041, 150, 28,010, — 
BELG) RE Se NE “GL: | 28,359.57, ole, 120, 30, 387, 8 
"68 | 30,478, | 1,397, 124, 32,000, 6 
2; = 

Woollen, worsted, 23198 203, 4 Wars 

and shoddy........ 33092) | A006, ; 347% Bi 
6,045, | 388, 26, 6,455, 9 
441, 278, 5G7Z,. 7 eeees — 
eet hesap, cpt $46, (|. BIZ, | (564, 1,252, 3 
DUR eeeticaguncbes 448; 331. 400, Oa, 4 








“We have here, in cotton factories in England and Wales, an 
increase of 669 factories between 1856 and 1861, and an increase 
of 23 millions of spindles; between 1861 and 1868 the factories 
decreased by 310, but the spindles increased by a further 2 millions 
—indicating the abandonment of the older mills, and the starting 
of newer mills with more complete machinery. 

‘‘ And when the increase of spindle power is analysed we arrive 
at once at the result that, while in Scotland, Cheshire, Derbyshire, 
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and some minor areas, there has been a diminution of more than 
1 million spindles, there has been in Lancashire an inerease of 
nearly 2{ millions of spindles. These are the figures :— 


Cotton. Spindle Power, 1868 compared with 1861. 








: Distgich. 1868 su ee 1868 Pee vlan 

Spindles. Spindles. 

Tpancashiren siete. ccc 2,630,000 — 

Warwickshive................ 51,000 —- 
Chieahirenseches teas — 175,000 
Derbysbive 85 .2.s.6neer = 139,000 
SWORE SWING - aS ek ges toes «: — 38,000 
Nottinghamshire ......... — 30,000 
DROUIN cleo tocert _- 518,000 
2,681,000 901,000 





““We said just now that the real difficulty of the cotton trade 
since 1865 has been the falling off of the home demand. The 
export demand for India, China, Egypt, and generally all the 
countries rendered rich by the treasure poured into them during the 
American civil war, has much more than maintained itself. For 
example, we have the following figures of the exports in quantity 
and value of all kinds of cotton manufactures during the two 


periods of three years 1859-61 and 1866-68 :— 








Years. Quantity. Value. 
2 Min. yds. Min. 
£ 
MOO TL ON ci cChr caress ovscesses 7;900 120 


OOS a Sys cies: 8,4.00 162 





“If present appearances are justified by the further results of 
1870 the home demand will sensibly revive, and so remove in a 
measure the fundamental difficulties of the Lancashire producers. 

““The increase in the woollen and worsted, and in the linen 
and hemp factories, is considerable both in spindles and persons 
employed. 

“Comparing the three periods we have the following results :— 


Persons Employed. 



































Manufactures. 1856. 1861. 1868. 
CCC ao ne a 380,000 451,000 401,000 
Woollen, &e. ......:..:.0. 246,000 267,000 388,000 

626,000 718,000 | 489,000 


We see here a large part of the real causes of the localisation 
of the distress occasioned by the cotton famine. Taking the country 
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as a whole, the enlargement of the woollen, worsted, and linen 
industries compensated for the contraction of the cotton manu- 
facture. 

“The following are the conclusions which the foregoing investi- 
gation of the condition and prospects of the cotton trade seems to 
justify :— 

“1. That it is probable that the severest period of the depression 
has been surmounted, and that in 1870 the revival of the home 
demand for cotton goods will enable the manufacturers, even with 
raw cotton at 113d. or 12d. per lb., to obtain a reasonable margin of 
profit on finished goods. 

' “9. That the probability of any speedy fall of raw cotton to the 
pre-war price of 7d. is still distant, and depends in the largest 
degree upon the industrial reorganization of the Southern States—a 
reorganisation, however, of which there are some evidences. 

“3. That the difficulties of the post-war period, 1865-69, have 
not arisen in the export demand for cotton goods; on the contrary, 
the export demand of 1865-68 has exceeded that of 1859-61. 


“4 That as a result of the calamities in Lancashire since 1861 | 


a large number of the manufacturers at present in possession of 
the field have obtained their mills and plant at very low prices, 
and consequently re-enter upon the competition with considerable 
advantage. 

“5. That taking the United Kingdom as a whole, the enlarge- 


ment of the woollen, worsted, shoddy, lmen, hemp, and jute 


manufactures since 1861 have more than counter-balanced the 
contraction of the cotton industry. 


‘“‘ All the reports of the iron trade in 1869 represent decided 
improvement, not so much in prices as in the amount and steadiness 
of the demand. Higher prices were obtained during the last two 
months of the year. The four great iron regions are South Wales, 
Staffordshire, Cleveland, and the West of Scotland. -Staffordshire 
used to take the lead and divide it with the Clyde; but during 
the last six or eight years Cleveland and South Wales have asserted 
and obtained equal, if not superior, rank. 

“<The year 1869,’ say Messrs. W. Fallows and Co. (Liverpool), 
quoted passim, ‘has ‘witnessed a gradual but steady improvement 
in the iron trade. The increased demand for rails, which was felt 
to some extent in 1868, was further developed in 1869, and the 
effect of this, though somewhat delayed, was manifest towards the 
close of the year m the higher prices which prevailed for other 
descriptions of manufactured iron. Our largest customers for rails 
have again been Russia and the United States—the former taking 
251,000 tons, against 101,000 tons in 1868—and the latter 278,000 


tons, against 248,000 tons in 1868. The home demand during 1869 


was affected to a considerable extent by the depressed condition of the 
cotton, woollen, and other manufacturing trades, which prevented 
any large expenditure in repairs or new works, but the require- 
ments for shipbuilding purposes were on an increased scale. 

“<The extraordinary demand for rails led to a considerable 
improvement in price. Beginning in 1869 at 6/. 10s. to 6l. 158. per 


ies oe i 3 
a a oe ee a a es a es 
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ton, the price advanced to 7/. 5s., f.o.b. The production of the rail 
mills was strained to utmost during the year, and now that the 
makers on the east coast of England have entered so largely into 
this department, it is estimated that the capacity for producing 
rails is equal to about 1,000,000 tons per annum. The rail pro- 
duced in 1869 (say about goo,oc0 tons) was almost wholly exported 
to foreign countries.’ 

“As regards the Cleveland iron district, representing by its 
central town (now a borough), Middlesbro’, the Leeds Mercury 
quoted passim, says :— 

“<The total make of pig iron in Cleveland in 1869 will not be 
far short of 1,450,000 tons. The price of No. 38 pig iron was 
quoted in January (1869) at 45s. per ton, advanced to 46s. in April, 
and dropped in July, August, and September to 43s. 6d., and it was 
not until October that it again reached 45s. In December an 
advance to 50s. was established. The great question of steed making 
at a cheap cost from Cleveland iron is still in abeyance. The 
royalty on Bessemer steel will be reduced to 2s. 6d. per ton in 
February, 1870, when it is expected that the demand for steel rails 
will greatly increase, and. the gradual adoption of them by leading 
railways indicates the importance of the subject.’ 

‘Several successful efforts have been made in 1869 to establish 
the practice of courts or councils of conciliation and arbitration in 
cases of dispute between masters and men in the iron and other 
trades. In May such a council was set up by mutual agreement 
in the Cleveland district, the efforts of Mr. Rupert Kettle, a county 
court judge, near Birmingham, and eminent for the services he has 
rendered as a peace-maker in trade disputes, having assisted largely 
in bringing the scheme to maturity. The first active business of 
the court was to award an advance of 5 per cent. in wages. 
Towards the close of 1869 other proceedings were taken by the 
court which, after some delay, ended in the concession of a further 
rise of 10 per cent. in wages from Ist January, 1870, with the 
understanding that the subject of any further rise is not to be 
agitated till 1871; in other words, labour and capital have come to 
terms for at least a year, and the masters can enter into contracts 
accordingly. This is a result sensible and creditable to all the 
parties concerned. 

“The legislation promised in 1870, as the result of the royal 
commission on trades’ unions, will take the only possible form of an 
act legalising all combinations of masters or men for the purpose of 
settling the terms on which they will or will not offer or accept 
employment; but with such comprehensive definitions of intimida- 
tion as will protect dissentients from interference or annoyance. 
The better technical education being provided must very soon 
include a reasonable provision for teaching elementary economic 
science in all schools; and until knowledge of this kind is made 
part of the most ordinary instruction, we cannot be free from the 
danger of Jack Cade doctrines both in the higher and the humbler 
classes, for in both cases protection and monopoly of some kind is 
the object arrived at. 

“The year has been marked by a noisy rather than serious 
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agitation in favour of extensive schemes of emigration to the 
colonies, to be conducted or subsidised by the State. The results 
have been partial, and the discussion has still further established 
the doctrine that of all enterprises emigration is emphatically the 
‘one to be left wholly to the knowledge, discretion, and forethought 
of individuals. ‘To induce a family of poor persons to go many 
thousands of miles to a distant and rude country is a very formid- 
able responsibility to be undertaken by any public body ; and unless 
undertaken in pursuance of motives, feelings, and relationships, 
which no public body can hope to understand, is far more likely to 
end il] than well. The parties really interested. in carrying on 
active measures for procuring emigrants are the colonial legislatures. 
To them labour of certain descriptions is a vital necessity. In 
England the real difficulty is one not of surplus but of badly 
distributed labour. The poor law, which so long upheld. the 
barbarism of a law of settlement, and so imprisoned the labourer 
in the parish where he was born, is at the bottom of much of the 
present difficulty—a difficulty, however, not likely to be more than 
temporary—except in London, where the burden and perplexity 
of poor law control is not likely to diminish, seeing that to the 
metropolis gravitates no small part of the helplessness, depravity, 
and disease of the whole nation. 

‘“‘ There were, in 1869, seven alterations in the minimum rate of 
discount at the Bank of England. The year opened with 3 per 
cent., became 4 and 45 in April, May, and June, fell to 25 in 
August, and rose to 3 in November, at which figure the rate 
remained into 1870. 

“The following Table (X.) shows the condition of the Bank at 
the dates of alteration, and, of course, indicates, as all similar 
tables must do, the permanent influence exerted by the rise and fall 
of the banking reserve :— 


(X).—Bank of England. Alterations of Minimum Rates of Discount, 
1868-69. 





[0,000’s omitted, thus 24,09 = 24,090,0007.] 





Bullion Reserve. Securities. 
































mie -Circula- 
ate tion, ee ose 
of Rate. | including | Bank- | fIgsne Sie 
Alteration. B.P D Spare Depart-| Total. { Public. | Private.| Total. ole 
Bills ment. ment. 
Percnt.| Min. Min. Min. MIn. Mlu. Min. Min. Min. 
1868. £ £ £ £ £ £ L: Ga 
19 Nov.....| 24 24,09 9,86 | 8,49 | 18,35 4 15,380) 17,32 | 32,62 | 23,84 
3 Dee. ..:. 3 24,07 9,57 | 8,52 | 18,09 | 15,07| 17,64 | 32,71 | 23,63 
1869. ; 
1 April 4 | 24,45 8,24 | 8,98 | 17,22 1 14,97] 18,93 | 33,90 | 23,66 
6 May 4} 24,46 7,57 | 9,01 | 16,58 | 14,02 | 17,c3 | 82,05 | 21,04 
10 June 4 24,380 J10,78 | 7,85 | 18,63 | 14,15] 17,78 | 31,93 | 24,12 
2 ne MS, 23,138 [11,91 | 7,68 | 19,59 | 14,24] 16,91 | 31,15 | 24,47 
LoS aly...) . 3 24,42 [10,85 | 8,92 | 19,77 | 15,73] 16,13 |31,36 | 23,86 
19 Aug.....)> 23 24,20 [12,26 | 8,70 | 20,96 | 14,80] 14,24 | 28,54 | 21,87 
4 Nov...) 3 24,68 9552 13,81) 16,53 | 30,34 | 21,36 





9,07 


18,59 
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“In the Appendix we have collected for the three years 
1867-69 from the weekly records of the Hconomist the rates of 
discount for current first class bills prevailing in the ten most 
important commercial centres in Europe; and in the following 
Table (XI) a summary is given of the more extensive details 
contained in the Appendix, the figures taking the form of the 
annual average rate at each place, both as regards the leading 
public bank and the open market :— 


(X1).—Luropean Rates of Discount, 1869, 1868, and 1867. Average 
Annual Rates per Cent. per Annum, at Places as under, being Summary 
of Details given in Appendix. 








1869. 1868. 1867. 












Places. - 
Principal Open Principal Open Principal | Open 
Bank. Market. Bank. Market. Bank. Market. 
1A NG Gs a nacre 38 3 235 ig Des 2% 
Cie Se ee ee eee 24 t 23 12 2% 2% 
MBE LORE oe iccccelsseasiccinnss 3 5 5 ae oa 2 
AMA SCCLO ATE UP iccccciosi cect: 25 a ae 23 a2 3 
PEE 2 RT sacs deen cou den nd — 22 — 14 — 2 
PESEUSBOIS. doce, oeccnehecestocosec: a5 = 24 2h 2¢ 22 
2G Tae aes ae Boat 44 35 4 ay 4 3¢ 
RRA, 1h 2) hs cs5, ed mdgdaonk 43 3 4 4 4 4 
St. Petersburg ......:....... 6% 63 q Ts 7 8 
ovo Lae il ee an 5 5 5 — 5 
(CONG 1G eA a Gz 5 5 —— 55 — 





“ During 1869 it would appear that the rate has been about 
half per cent. lower than London at Paris, Frankfort, Hamburg, 
and Brussels. At Berlin and Amsterdam the rate has been from a 
quarter to a half per cent. higher than London, and at Vienna 
nearly 15 per cent higher. The Petersburg rate is more than 
double the London rate, and Turin and Madrid are too insignificant 
to exert much influence. ‘There is a marked tendency at the present 
time to equalise rates of discount between the more important 
financial centres. Telegraphs and railways afford ever increasing 
facilities for such equalisation; and at Frankfort, Paris, London, 
Berlin, and in Holland, there are many institutions of the first 
celebrity and credit which employ large funds in operating on the 
exchange so as to move masses of capital represented by bills, 
securities to bearer, shares, &c., from the less to the more profitable 
markets. The effect of these developments of enterprise and credit 
in France and Germany during the last twenty years has been so 
_ immense as, in a large degree, to change the character of the people | 
of those countries, and raise up already a powerful mercantile 
middle class, the influence of which in favour of peace and economy 
is becoming very manifest. The same process is going on in Austria, 
Hungary, Russia, and to some extent in Italy, and even Spain. 
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“There has been a further clearing up during 1869 of the 
scandals bequeathed by the prosperity years 1863-65. The directors 
of Overend, Gurney, and Co. (Limited), have been finally acquitted 
by a jury on the criminal charge of wilfully intending to defraud in 
the issue of the prospectus—and, at present, the civil actions against 
them for damages do not seem to be proceeding. The promoters of 
Barned’s Bank (Limited), at Liverpool, have also, after a long 
investigation before the lord mayor, on a similar criminal charge, 
been discharged. A corresponding criminal prosecution of Lane, 
Hankey and Co. (london), was carried on for several weeks, but 
the lord mayor finally refused to send the case to trial. As the law 
at present stands it is almost impossible to bring the gravest 
commercial delinquencies connected with the formation and manage- 
ment of companies within the criminal law. And there is, besides 
the defect of the law itself, the absence of any public officer 
officially bound to originate, or at least assist, the efforts of 
individuals to bring offenders to justice. It is impossible that 
such a state of things can continue. As it is, a positive premium 
is offered to astute and plausible swindlers, and society is disgraced 
and demoralised by the blazoned riches of men whom no respectable 
person will approach. 

“The Credit Foncier and Mobilier, after writing off as bad one 
half of their capital, have extracted a large sum from the notorious 
Mr. Albert Grant, who is believed to be living abroad adorned with 
a title conferred upon him by some foreign state for the lavish 
expenditure within it of the money of his then admiring circle. 
Mr. Vice-Chancellor Malins has before him the affairs of the 
Imperial Land Company of Marseilles, one of the most audacious of 
the concoctions of 1864-65, and he promises not to part with the 
proceedings until the whole story has been made public. 

“A note at foot* will convey some idea of the loss and misery 


* The official liquidator of the Joint Stock Discount Company (Limited) has 
issued an approximate statement of its affairs up to the 31st of December, 1869. 
According: to this the debts and liabilities, which at the date of the last statement 
had been reduced to 133,742/., have been further reduced by 56,7682., the sum 
remaining to be provided being 76,974/., exclusive of interest and of claims not yet 
established. The enterest will probably amount to 100,000/., and of this 34,440. 
has already been paid. In the suit which has been decided against Barned’s Banking 
Company, that company have intimated their intention to appeal to the House of 
Lords, and until this question has been disposed of, it is probable no further dividend 
will be paid. The contributories are 1,102 in number, holding 79,600 shares, and 
the total amount paid to the 31st of December, 1869, in respect of the calls made 
during the liquidation, was 649,6327. Since that date 1,665/. has been received, 
and about 28,3352. additional is expected. Among the deplorable facts of this case, 
it is mentioned that there are fifty-two contributories, who hold in the aggregate 
3,147 shares, from whom no payment can be safely relied on. To this date fifty- 
two persons on the list of contributories, holding in the aggregate 9,510 shares, 
have become bankrupts or have executed trust deeds. Evidence of inability to pay 
in full had been furnished by one hundred and nine contributories, who hold in the 
aggregate 11,051 shares, and of these ninety-six persons have made proposals to 
compromise their liability. In sixty-six cases terms of compromise have been 
arranged with the approval of the court, and there are twenty-three cases under 
consideration. The number of contributories whose present addresses have not yet 
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entailed by the Joint Stock Discount Company (Limited), and the 
facts there given are weak samples of the story to be told of scores 
of similar cases. 

“ An efficient Bankruptcy Law did at length come into force on 
Ist January, 1870, and so sensible were the race of scheming 
debtors of the increasing rigour of the new law, that towards the 
end of December every Gazette contained hundreds of declarations 
of failures under the expiring statute. The most flagrant defect 
in the bankruptcy code is now the inefficiency of the Court of 
Chancery as a machinery for winding up insolvent joint stock com- 
panies. An official liquidator has come to be regarded as a terror 
and an extravagance far greater than even Chancery itself. The 
remedy seems to be that to the Court of Bankruptcy, when fully 
constituted, must be committed all jurisdiction both as regards 
persons and companies—and it may be added especially msurance 
companies. 


“ Last year at length brought the public breakdown of one life 
insurance company—the Albert—long known to be insolvent—and 
the narrow escape from a similar fate of another office almost of the 
same magnitude. The amount of life policies open with the Albert 
in Europe and India was about to millions sterling. Both offices 
had pursued a long career of amalgamations with other companies, 
and a career if possible still more outrageous as regards extravagant 
current expenditure. At length a time came when increasing 
mortality, diminishing new business, and excessive expenses, ex- 
hausted all their available means, and nothing remained but public 
confession of the fact, that against the millions of outstanding sums 
insured there was practically a reserve of a few pence in the pound. 
Legislation will now follow. It was urged upon the Government 
twenty years ago, but offices of the character of the Albert were 
astute enough to get it postponed and defeated. 

‘In the case of insolvent insurance companies, the Winding-up 
Acts, as administered by the Court of Chancery, are more inap- 
plicable and mischievous than in any other form. A broken down 
insurance company is a provision for life to a cunning liquidator. 
Nearly all the engagements of the company are future and con- 
tingent, and the process, therefore, extends over years and decades 
of years if left to itself. 


“‘' The condition of the United States and the measures and dis- 
cussions in progress in various parts of the Union, directed towards 
a resumption of specie payments, are so important and interesting 
at the present time that we have devoted to the subject a special 
group of Appendices, compiled, as will be seen, from a variety of 
sources. 

“¢ Gold stood in January, 1869, at 135, rose to 140 in June, and 
fell to 120 in the autumn, at which figure, or nearly so, it remains: 
at the end of February, 1870. We said in the review of 1868 that 


been ascertained is seventy-five, holding in the aggregate 3,237 shares, and there 
are 845 shares attributed to: ten persons whose PObmeey has not yet been determined.. 
— Times, February, 1870. 
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there were only three sets of circumstances which could effectually 
restore cash payments in the Union, viz.:—(1) The occurrence of 
large crops leading to an excess of exports over imports; (2) a 
foreign loan; (3) a system of taxation and expenditure so adjusted 
as to yield a large surplus. During 1869 the first and third of 
these conditions have been realised. 

“¢ ¢ Another season of abundant crops,” says the New York Journal 
of Commerce, quoted in Appendix R., ‘has made a most substantial 
contribution towards the recovery of a sounder condition of our 

industries and commerce. The wheat crop has been such as to 
- reduce the price of flour to near its former gold value. The wool 
crop has been such as to reduce the price of that staple sufficiently 
to benefit both the manufacturing mterest and consumers. The 
cotton crop, though not sufficiently large to result as yet in 
any material reduction in the cost of cotton fabrics to home con- 
sumers, will yet realise a much larger amount in gold value upon 
the reputable surplus than in any former year.’ 

“The same journal continues elsewhere :—‘The best possible 
indication of the improving condition of home industry has been 
afforded by the abundance of the crops having given a large increase 
in the exportable surplus of produce. As an indication of the 
increase of the exports of Western and Northern produce, we pre- 
sent the following statement of the shipments from New York from 
22nd June to 11th December, 1869, compared with the same period 
1868 :— 

1869. 22nd June to 11th December .... 106 million dollars of exports. 

68. af Aree ee = 
fs Ran eS NG COPE See enc, ae eee 30 $s 


““¢We have thus an increase in the produce exports at New 
York alone of 30 millions of dollars in twenty-five weeks. Con- 
sidering that the exports are entered at cwrrency value, and that 
gold has been lower in 1869 than in 1868, the difference in gold 
value has been greater than appears in these figures.’ 

‘“‘ So far as regards increasing exports, and therefore decreasing 
indebtedness to foreigners. Next as regards surplus revenue, the 

same journal says, at ‘the end of December, S62 

““ “ Hor several months past we have seen a decline in the public 
expenditure, and an increase in the revenues. This surplus of 
income has been devoted to the purchase of the government obli- 
gations, so that within the nine months ending 31st December, 
1869, go millions of dollars of Six per Cent. Bonds have been taken 
by the Treasury. In making these purchases a large amount of 
government gold has been placed upon the market, and so ample: 
has been the coin revenue, that the sales have not reduced the 
surplus in the Treasury below the average amount.’ 

“The journal summarises as follows the net financial result. of 
abundant crops and surplus revenues :— 

““« The exports of the precious metals in 1869 have been un- 
usually light. From Ist January to 3lst December, 1869, the 
export of specie from New York was only 31 millions of dollars 
against 70 millions in 1868, and against 60 millions as the average 
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of the three years 1867-69. We have thus retained at home an 
unusually large proportion of our annual Califormiam produce of the 
precious metals. The evidence of this accumulation is apparent in 
the fact that while a considerable amount of coin has been distri- 
buted at the South, and while California has sent to the Eastern 
States less of its product than usual, yet the private coi on deposit 
at the Treasury was 36 million dols. on 1st December, 1869, against 
23 million dols. on same date, 1868, and 183 million dols. in 1867— 
and the specie in the associated banks was on 18th December, 1869, 
30 million dols. against 185 in December, 1868.’ 

‘¢ It is tolerably clear from these extracts that a process of rapid 
and solid recovery has been set In motion in the States—a recovery 
so satisfactory that if left to itself it seems probable that the present 
price of 120 will fall still lower ina short time. The fall of prices, 
however, and the certain fall of wages is distasteful to immense 
numbers of people, especially in the West and South, and accord- 
ingly the intelligence from New York of 22nd February, 1870, has 
the following :— 

“« <'Phe passage of the bill through the House of Representatives, 
yesterday, for expanding the currency of the country to the extent 
of 60,000,000 dols., has provoked general indignation throughout 
the Eastern States. The bill was brought forward to carry out the 
ideas of Western politicians, and was purely a Western measure. 
It has been carried in the House by the union of Western and 
Southern democrats and republicans. The bill is deplored in the 
Kastern States as a further step away from, rather than towards, 
specie payments. It will be bitterly and strenuously resisted in the 
Senate.’ 

‘The Census of the Union is taken this year, and will so alter 
the distribution of political power in the House of Representatives 
that quite three-fourths of the members will be returned by Western , 
and Southern constituencies. We have always regarded this re- 
distribution of power as a crisis full of danger to the maintenance of 
a sound and prudent financial policy. 


“ An account will be found in Appendix (T) of the now cele- 
brated Gold Panic in New York in September, 1869, occasioned by 
the failure of a powerful conspiracy or combination entered into by 
a clique of operators to get the control of the gold room for the 
purpose of forcing up the quotation of greenbacks, and compelling 
the sacrifice of securities at reduced prices. 

“The protectionist party are still supreme at Washington. 
But a free trade opposition is already vigorous, and Mr. David 
Wells, in spite of vehement abuse, continues to issue those special 
reports on commerce and taxation which show, on official data and 
authority, that high duties are rapidly extinguishing one trade after 
another. 

‘ To add to these complications, the Supreme Court have decided 
(February, 1870)—Mr. Chief Justice Chase being the expositor of 
the law—that the Legal Tender Act of 25th February, 1862, was 
unconstitutional as regards all contracts entered into before that 
date, and consequently that all such contracts can only be satisfied 
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by payment in gold. Debtors, therefore, who for the last eight 
years have been rejoicing in the happy chance which, by means of 
greenbacks, made them rich at the expense of their creditors, find 
themselves suddenly replaced in their former bondage; and if we 
could suppose the decision to be pursued to its full legal and 
logical consequences, an amount of confusion and quarrelling would 
be provoked from one end of the Union to the other which would 
render all dealings impossible. 


“ We part with 1869 with the certainty that it has been in every 
way more prosperous than any of the four years which preceded 
it, and with a moderately firm belief that 1870 will carry forward 
the amelioration already manifest throughout Hurope and America.” 


This comprehensive history is followed in the original by a 
series of detailed statements, derived from the most trustworthy 
trade reports and other documents, relating to special branches of 
commerce and finance, arranged in ten sections, viz. :— 


I.—Corn and Cattle Trades. 
II.—Colonial and Tropical Produce. 
I11.—Wine Trade. 
IV.—Raw Materials. 
V.—Shipping and Freights. 
VI.— Cotton Trade. 
VIT.—Linen Trade. 
VIII.—West Riding Woollen, Worsted, and other Trades. 
[X.—Railway Traffic (United Kingdom), 1869, and Six pre- 


ceding Years. 


X.—English and French Money Market, 1869. 


The Appendix to the History embraces the subjects named below, 
and which will in the supplement to the Hceonomist be found in 
great detail :-— 


A.—Wholesale Prices of Commodities in London and Manchester : 
Average of Six Years, 1845-50: Selected dates, 1851-68: 
and Monthly, 1869. 


_ B.—Foreign Exchanges, 1841-69. 

C.—Wholesale Prices, 1845-69: Proportionate Results. 
D.—Bank of England: Weekly Return. 

H.—Bank of France. 


F.—European Rates of Discount per Cent. per Annum, Three 
Years, 1869-68-67. 
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G.—Imports of Gold and Silver, in Millions Sterling, into the 
United Kingdom, 1864-69. 


G.—Exports of Gold and Silver, in Millions Sterling, from the 
United Kingdom, 1864-69. 


H.—The Scottish Joint Stock Banks, 1869. 


I.—United Kingdom: Imports and Exports of Gold and Silver 
Bullion and Specie in the Years 1868-69. 


J.—Gold and Silver, 1851-69: Exports to Egypt and the Hast, from 
United Kingdom, &e. 

K.—Prices of Grain: England and Wales: Calendar Year. 

L.—Financial and Commercial Events, 1869. 

M.—Agricultural Statistics: United Kingdom, 1869. 


N.—The January (1870) Half-Yearly Reports of the London Joint 
Stock Banks. 


O.—The London Discount Companies. 


P.—Statistics of the Bankers’ Clearing House, and the Evidence 
they afford of Financial and Commercial Recovery, 1869. 


Q.—Changes in Mercantile Firms, December, 1869. 
R.—Extent of British Investments in Foreign Loans. 
S.—Cotton Trade, 1855-61 and 1862-68. 

T.—United States: The Retrospect of 1869. 
U.—Business Changes in Southern States. 

V.—The Gold Panic in New York, September, 1869. 
W.—Condition and Prospects of the United States. 
X.—The Decline of American Commerce. 


Y.—Mr. Secretary Boutwell’s and Mr. Sumner’s Scheme of Finance 
and Funding, December, 1869. 


Z.—United States: The Condition of Business, December, 1869. 
AA.—United States: The Public Debt, 1869-70. 
BB.—Rapid Development of Railroads in United States. 


CC.—United States: Greenbacks declared by Supreme Court to be 
Illegal as regards Pre-War Debts. 


DD.—The Legal Tender Decision and its Effects. 


II.— Cost of Collecting the Customs’ Revenue, 1868. 


Bhai the Pail Canctiae— 


“ The following is a return of the gross amount, cost of collection, and net 
produce of the Customs’ revenue of the United Kingdom in 1868; showing the 
gross amount, expense, and net yield of each custom house. The results are divided 
into nine classes, according to the revenue collected :— 
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Summary and Totals of Different Classes in the Table. 





Proportion | Total Cost Loss to| Gain to 


Summary of the > 
Customs’ | of Coast | op aiicas an te the 


Yield in 
Expenses. | _ Guard Collected. 
Different Classes. ne Expenses. | Collection. ee Country.| Country. 


Crass 1. £ £ £ £ b £ 


Loss on thirty-four | 
any A sate ba ‘ 38,708 | 51,597 | 90,3805 48,118 |42,187 — 





Crass 2. 
Yield from eleven 
houses wade 
1,0000, 6ach,,...... 


10,562] 14,079 | 24,641 29,135| — 45494. 


CLASS 3. 
Yield from twenty- | 
nine houses under ; 42,937| 57,240 | 100,177 172,579| — 72,402 


5,000L. each ...:.... 


Crass 4. 
Yield from twenty- 
one houses under 
20,0000. each .... 


Crass 5. 
Yield from twelve 
houses under 
50,0001. each .... 


Cuass 6. 


29,663 | 39,543 | 69,206 299.8731 = 228,667 
26,035] 34,708 | 60,743] 476,633] — 415,920 


houses under 


41,760 55,677 97,437 721,832 | — 624,395 
100, 0001. each.... | 


Curass 7. 
Yield from nine 
houses under 


67,770 | “50,357 | 158,127) °1,919,482| — | 1,761,325 
500,0001. each.... 


Crass 8. 
Yield from five 
houses under 


78,405 104,535 | 182,940] 5,270,287} — 5,087,347 
1,500,000/. each 


Crass 9. 
FAVORPOO Sasa... tien 111,580 _- 111,580] 3,079,566| — | 2,967,986 
BORGO accrstencsestuadee! 355,400 — 355,400 | 10,694,494] -— {10,339,094 


————$—$————— " ————— + 


802,820 | 447,736 |1,250,566] 22,709,999 |42,187-|21,501,630 
General expenses not ; 
returned separately 
by the Customs, and 205.000 : 
ignored in the sepa- 2*70,0CO 2 25 — 
rate Government ’ cs 475,000 157251556 : 
turns of the expenses 
Of Gach POL. seen. 








SSS 


1,007,820) 717,730 |1,725,556|.20,984,443| — = 
or 8:25 42,107 
percent. |——————_— 


on the net f 
amount 2.0594.2525 6 





‘Less drawbacks 
over entries, &c. igi ad 290,346; — — 
? 
Net customs’ revenue ae a“ o sio\6Fag9x0:|"> ma 





* This loss is not balanced till 21 custom-houses from Class 3 and the 1r houses from Class 2 are 
added; so that out of 132 custom-houses, 66, or exactly one-half, are a loss to the country. Were 
removals under bond coastwise not permitted, 10 custom-houses would collect the revenue. Adding 
es oe expenses not separately allotted by Government, over 100 out of 122 custom-houses are a loss 

© the country. 
LL EL ELSE LEE ET STDS LE TT ETS I SS TT 


‘ 
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Separate Revenue and Expenses of each Port, as far as they are divided 
by Government. 
Crass 1.—Custom Houses which are a Loss to the Country. 





Proportion | Total Cost | Revenue | Loss to: | Percentage 












































Customs’ | of Coastguard Collected of Cost 
Town 2 | of : the F 
Bxponses. | PAP | collection.| yggg. | Country. | fo Receipts. 
7 & £ £ £ £ £ 
Aberystwith ........ 820 1,093 1,913 43 —| 840 2,629 
Ardrossan ............ 510 680 1,190 139 vp zsh? 856 
Beaumaris ehcisdahete 1,120 1,493 2,613 2.96 1,051 883 
Borro’stoness ........ 680 906 1,586 401 1,185 396 
ORE «5S seavecsetcone, 8,150 10,866 19,056, |, £5,466 3,000 oe. 
Cardigan. «........«As 460 613. * 073 — 1,073 — 
Campbeltown........ 430 93 | 4,008 Soi ein) 2a 126 
Palmouth .Wecs4... 2,460 3,280 5,740 5,201 489 109 
Paversham .....:.... 620 826 1,446 1,056 390 137 
Fleetwood ............ 620 826 1,446 935 511 155 
Pee See uae ee 146 : ey: 592 Bone 433 
PEE WALL 4.3 a srseatcatess i,t : — _ 
Littlehampton 860 1,146 2,006 1,249 ‘4 57 161 
hermgick 4..c)senvdx 590 486 1,376 = 1,376 — 
Hlamelhy \c....sasacsce. 1,640 2,186 3,826 1,688 2,138 22,6 
Lowestoft. ............ 1,330 154973 3,103 2,882 221 108 
BRIG. 528. ccsvegasecdent 380 SOO 4 - . 886 440 446 201 
Maldon 0:20.40. 870 1,160 2,030 268 | 1,762 454 
Middlesborough....} 1,500 2,000 3,000 1,859 | 1,641 188 
MVE ECOOD To. cus tadeaens 1,420 1,893 3,313 147 3,166 25254 
IPAGSbOW be issnsagetanass 450 600 1,050 49 | 1,001 Zl As 
Peterhead _............ 890 1,186 2,076 1,505 671 138 
PUUMCOIN 103. .csxapsatede. 660 880 1,540 1,365 175 112 
BUYS 200 Bis deserts ode: 530 706° 1,236 5 1,231 2A 20 
Stornoway .......... 580 aie 1,353 Il 1,342 E2300) « 
PUANTACE acres. 450 600 1,050 146 904: 139 
Scilly eee 490 653 1,143 $7 ALIA? . \bi42oo 
PEIDDETOEH j0s..00...2. 664: 885 1,549 139 | 1,410 Lisl 
SS WATLGCOS. S.cis50.se038 4,060 55413 9,473 8,640 863 IIo 
eC eeeneeees eee 560 446 1,306 180 1,126 9726 
AV aSDOON ©. 5 .scoa.-5.- 710 948 1,656 954. 702 173 
Oe Pe a oicictigiads ts AUZO 1,560 2,730 803 | 1,927 340 
WV eSU DOLE... casinos 434: 578 1,012 806 206 126 
WigtOwn...0.0soar0ex 610 813 1,423 — 1,428 — 
Crass 2.—Custom Houses which Yield Less than £1,000. 
Proportion ai Percentag 
Towns, | Castoms’ |of Coastguard | “| eremme | Gan tot Ce Gost of 
; Expenses. Expenses : oe i as a Collection 
at 14 Collection. 1868. Country. | to Receipts. 
e £ £ £ | eA ae 
Alloa eee 960 1,280 2,240 2 Be 337 87 
Bideford ........ 1,001 1,334 2,335 3,124 789 45 
BAUS .c..ccca.s 870 1,160 2,030 2,188 158 93 
Dartmouth ....| 1,550 2,066 3,616 4,428 812 82 
Drogheda ....) 754 1,005 1,759 1,909 150 g2 
Hayle cc osnsesck 810 1,080 1,890 2 fO2 893 68 
Inverness ....| 1,900 2 3 4,433 4,638 205 96 
Montrose | 1,260 1,680 2,940 3,200 260 92 
Teignmouth 580 773 1,353 1,390 37 97 
Mougnall a..z 347 462 809 1,029 220 79 


Woodbridge 530 406 1,236 1,869 633 66 
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Separate Revenue and Kapenses of each Port—Contd. 
Crass 3.—Custom Houses which Yield between £1,000 and £5,000. 





























, | Proportion | Total Cost Revenue Gain to Percentage 
Towns. Custouls pe np of Collected in the acute 
Expenses. - 14. Collection. 1868. Country. to Revenue. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
5 RE OPER 490 653 1,143 2,876 1,733 40 
Bridport ....... 560 446 1,306 35202 1,896 41 
Berwick ......... 835 1,103 1,948 55738 3,790 34 
Bridgwater ....} 1,198 1,597 2,795 55829 3,032 48 
Ballina............ 575 766 1,341 27K 1,411 49 
Castletown ....} 500 666 1,166 3,478 2,312 34 
Chepstow ....| 670 893 1,563 55228 3,665 30 
OOWEE. 550. d5<0d 1,000 15333 2,333 45173 1,840 56 
Coleraine ...| 642 856 1,498 534.94 3,996 24 
ih: eee 680 906 1,586 35139 1,553 51 
OVOP aime 4,050 554.00 9,450 13,580 4,130 70 
Dumfries ....) 970 1,293 2,263 4,606 2,343 49 
Grangemouth} 2,460 3280 5,740 44220 1,480 80 
Granton ........ 530 706 1,236 25275 1,039 54 
Hartlepool ....| 6,840 9,120 15,960 17,411 1,451 92 
Maryport ....| 600 800 - 1,400 3,441 2,041 41 
Penzance ....| 960 1,280 2,240 5293 3,053 42 
Polen sessed 1,120 1,493 2,613 4,015 1,402 65 
Port Glasgow} 940 1,253 2,193 O21 1,728 56 
Ramsey ........ 640 853 1,493 5,074 3,581 29 
Ramsgate ....| 1,040 1,386 2,426 3,616 1,190 67 
Rochester ....| 1,880 2,506 4,386 O72. 1,486 ye 
Scarborough 540 72,0 1,260 2,514 1,254 53 
Shields, North} 7,350 9,800 17,150 21,962 4,812 48 
» south} 2,200 2,923 5;138 9,721 4,588 50 
ERORO's p...p-siit 1,040 1,386 2,426 6,903 4,477 35 
Wexford ........ 1,527 2,036 3,563 7,047 3,484 ot 
Whitby. .:...4 590 486 1,376 35252 1,876 42 
Workington 510 680 1,190 2,949 1,759 40' 





Crass 4.—Custom Houses which Yield between £5,000 and £20,000. 





























: Gestame ene oe Total Cost | Revenue Gain to poe 

owns. Expenses of Collected in the Ciliection 

Expenses. at 1d. Collection. 1868. Couutry. |to Receipts. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
Arbroath........ 930 1,240 2,170 16,923 14,753 13 
Barnstaple .... 580 wre 1,353 4,640 6,287 18 
‘Carlisle ........ 700 933 ~ 1633 19j027 17,404 9 
Carnarvon ....| 1,340 1,786 3,126 8,855 5,729 36 
Colchester ....| 1,400 1,866 3,266 10,720 7,454: 30 
Folkestone ....| 3,880 5,173 9,053 14,428 5,375 63 
Gainsborough 410 546 956 8,742 7,786 II 
GHOGIE .eetands, 1,820 2,426 4,246 18,101 13,855 23 
Galway _........ 1,065 1,420 2,485 173637 15,152 14 
Hialstax |.....05: 540 4720 1,260 15,380 13,120 8 
Harwich ........ 2,020 2,693 4,713 18,7471 14,058 25 
Lancaster ....| 1,270 1,693 2,963 12,468 9,505 24. 
Leys, sta 1,270 1,693 2,963 14,835 12,872 18 
Newhaven ....| 2,950 35033 | 6,883 16,736 9,853 41 
Newry ........0 1,733 ROTO 4,043 16,748 12,705 24 
Perth asc 700 933 1,633 14,815 13,182 {I 
Portsmouth....| 2,760 3,680 6,440 23,845 17,405 27 
Shoreham ....| 1,800 1,733 3,033 95343 6,310 32 
Troon ..45..:: ‘ 650 866 L516 8,402 6,886 18 
Tralee ...tc0 685 913 1,598 13,376 11,778 12 


Weymouth...) 1,660 eel) 3,873 ii,078 7,198 35 





eB 
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Separate Revenue and Expenses of each Port—Contd. 
Cuass 5.—Custom Houses which Yield between £20,009 and £50,000. 
































i (at cnae soe sean Total Cost Revenue Gain to Fepentabe 
owns. Expenses of Collected in the Collection 
Expenses. at 14 Collection. 1868. Country. |to Receipts. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
IBéston: -..Alk 970 1,293 2,263 375348 35,085 q 
Bradford..:..... 650 866 1,516 40,785 39,269 3 
Douglas ........ 1,610 2,146 3,706 26,574 22,848 14 
Dundalk ........ 590 786 1,376 40,290 38,914, o 
* Grimsby ../.:. 4,650 6,200 10,850 59,689 48,839 18 
ipswich °:.:... 1,440 1,920 3,360 28,496 25,186 it 
Kirkcaldy ....| 1,150 1,533 2,683 2352.36 20,653 II 
Newport ........ 4,380 5,506 7,886 41,492 33,606 1g 
Preston ........ 1,190 1,586 2,776 51,230 | 48,454 5 
Sunderland....| 6,830 9,106 15,936 64,504 48,568 | 25 
ho (oe 1,305 1,740 3,045 32,442 29,397 9 
Yarmouth ....| 2,270 3,026 5,296 30,479 25,181 LY 


Crass 6.— Custom Houses which Yield between £50,000 and £100,000. 


























sroune, | oastons | PEBUEMg| Tot Cot | Revenue | cuinto | Prag 
owns. Expenses,| Expenses of Co oon in the Oolleeen 
pore at 14. Collection. 1868. Country. | to Receipts. 
£ £ £ £ '£ £ 
Aberdeen........ 3,390 4520 7,910 80,415 72,505 10 
Chester ........ 1,070 1,426 2,496 $7,312 84,816 3 
Dundee ........ 3,900 5,200 9,100 79,244 | -70,144 10 
Gloucester ....| 4,440 5,920 10,360 61,811 51,451 ng 
Peeds Glneod 610 813 1,423 95,824 94,401 I 
Southampton | 21,240 28,320 49,560 1015122 51,562 49 
Stockton ........ L720 2,626 4,596 70,039 65,448 | 7 
Waterford ....| 3,290 4,386 7,676 83,061 15.380 9 


Whitehaven | 1,850 2.54.66 4,316 63,001 | 58,688 | 7 








Crass 7.—Custom Houses which Yield between £100,000 and £500,000. 


























Proportion 4 Percentage 
Pocns Customs’ | of Constguard means C cen ee of Cost of 
Expenses. xpeuses é Collection 

at 14. Collection. 1868. Country. | to Receipts. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
Belfast...:....:.. 9,050 12,066 21,116 234.213 313,097 6 
SO rine 9,550 723 22,283 349,945 327,662 6 
Peter .....:5.... 2,420 | 3,226 5,646 113,582 107,936 6 
ads Aies,.. 21,020 28,026 49,046 342,559 293,513 14 
Limerick ........ 2,235 2,980 5,215 107,791 102,576 5 
Londonderry | 3,965: 5,286 9,251 129,709 120,458 9 
Manchester....| 1,650 2,200 3,850 133,064 129,214 3 
Newcastle ....) 9,480 12,640 22,120 206,574. 184,454 If 
Plymouth ....| 8,400 11,200 19,600 202,015 182,415 10 
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Separate Revenue and Expenses of each Port.—Oontd. 
Crass 8.—Custom Houses which Yield between £100,000 and £1,500,000. 












































Proportion ; i ‘Percent: g 
. Castoms? | of Go wienand Total Cost Rev enue Gain to a c ie we 
Towns. z Expenses of Collected in the Gallecuon 
sa sia at 14. Collection. 1868. Country. |to Receipts. 
£ £ | £ £ £ £ 
BIG) 650050000: 18,230 | 24,303 42,5383 | 1,120,439 | 1,077,906 4 
Doblim 9a... 17,245 | 22,993 40,238 974,452 934,214 4 
Glasgow ........1. 17,710 | 23,623 AV393 | Ft12,;066 | 1070,742 4 
Greenock........ 12,320 16,426 28,747 1,458,271 | 1,429,525 2 
PsenGhi "8 40: 12,900 17,200 30,100 605,060 574,960 — 
Crass 9.—The Ports of London and Liverpool. 
> Reyenue Gain to Percentage of 
Towns. Sidi Goltevied in the Cost of Chtlection 
Expenses. 5 Country. to Receipts. 
£ £ £ os 
MEIVOR POOL... cscs cto. 111,580 "3,079,566 2,967,986 4 


Dondomn jacking 355,400 10,694,494 | 10,339,094 3 





III.—Statisties of London Fires. 


From the 7imes of the 28th January :— 


“The London Fire Engine Establishment, originally formed by the united 
action of ten insurance companies, commenced its operations on the 1st of January, 
1833. It ceased to exist on the 31st of December, 1865, when the staff, plant, 
and engines were given over to the Metropolitan Board of Works to form the pre- 
sent Metropolitan Fire Brigade. Prior to the transfer, and as a parting gift to his 
employers—the companies—the superintendent, Captain Shaw, had prepared a series 
of tables, in which he exhibited, in almost every possible form, the results of the 
thirty-three years’ experience of the old institution, so far, at least, as that expe- 
rience has been recorded. At that time, no statistics of fires existed ; and insurance 
companies had either been working wholly in the dark or, at best, on the basis of 
an annual balance of profit or loss; while insurers had no means whatever of 
forming a judgment about the reasonableness of the terms they were called upon to 
pay. With regard to many risks, the tables prepared by Captain Shaw proved 
conclusively that prevailing opinions had been very wide of the truth; and that 
the calculations of accepted authorities, calculations on which a large amount of 
insurance business had been based, had been founded upon erroneous data. Captain 
‘Shaw hoped and expected that his tables would at once be published ; but, for some 
reason, this was not done, and it is only lately that he has obtained permission to 
publish them himself. Under the title of Records of the Late London Fire 
Engine Establishment, they are now given to the world; and they furnish an 
amount of information about fires such as has never before been brought together. 
Both by the facts they show and by the inquiries they suggest, they promise to be 
of material assistance to all who are concerned in the business of insurance, and 
they point out the only way in which the estimation of risks can be reduced to 
certainty by the companies, and can be rendered plainly intelligible to the public. 
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* The tables amount, in all, to 111 in number; but only a few of them can be 
said to possess any features of general interest. We may pass over the first, which 
contains a list of the companies by which the establishment was formed, and from 
time to time supported. The second gives a detailed account of the cost of main- 
tenance, which rose from 7,988/. in 1833, to 26,0052. in 1865; and which has 
amounted in all to 530,5452. The third table exhibits the whole of the fires for 
each year, and for the thirty-three years, divided into cases of serious and cases of 
slight damage, and classified aceording to trades. The total number is 29,069. It 
must be borne in mind that this total is much less than that which would be 
obtained from the books of insurance companies. At. the engine establishment a 
fire has counted as a fire, With the companies a loss counts as a fire; and one fire 
may occasion a hundred losses. A fire occurring in the centre of a dense block of 
houses, may spread in all directions. The neighbouring houses may all be damaged, 
and may all be insured, some of them in two or three or more companies. But the 
whole disaster would appear, in the tables before us, as one fire, and would be 
referred, for statistical purposes, to the place in which it originated. 

“The ‘classification according to trades, or rather according to the uses to 
which the buildings were applied, is necessarily somewhat obscure. The 29,069 
fires are arranged under 343 heads; some of which are vague, and a few unin- 
telligible. For this Captain Shaw is not responsible; since when he could not 
amend the original entry by any official record, he has simply copied it. Of late 
years great care has been taken to describe trades with accuracy, and some of the 
old entries disappear after certain dates. ; 

* The fires in houses in private occupation were much more numerous than any 
other class, and amounted to 7,321. Next come those in lodgings, numbering 
2,827; so that the two together made up nearly 35 per cent. of the total number. 
Besides these, there are three other entries, each exceeding one thousand. Fires in 
premises occupied by ‘victuallers,’ are set down at 1,325; in premises occupied by 
‘ carpenters and workers in wood, not being cabinetmakers,’ at 1,164; and in ‘sale 
shops and offices’ (an entry that was discontinued in 1864), at 1,187. For four 
kinds of occupation the numbers range between 1,000 and 500. ‘ Linen and 
woollen drapers and mercers’ are answerable for 780 fires; ‘ cabinetmakers’ for 
5533 ‘stables’? for 547; and ‘bakers’ for 533. Of numbers between 500 and 
300. there are nine entries. ‘ Booksellers, binders, and stationers’ head the list 
with 442, and are followed by ‘chandlers’ with 430, ‘oil and colourmen’, with 
422, ‘grocers’ with 396, ‘tailors’ with 344, ‘ brokers and dealers in old clothes’ 
with 328, ‘ coffeehouse keepers’ with 314, ‘ buildings under repair’ with 312, and 
‘ tinmen, braziers,.and smiths’ with 304. Twenty-eight entries range from 300 
to 100; and only a few of these require special notice. ‘ Lucifer match makers’ 
stand at 128, ‘beershop keepers’ at 294, ‘ unoccupied houses’ at 182, and ‘ eating- 
houses’ at 178. It may serve as a new topic for lecturers on total abstinence, if 
we mention that the fires arising in hotels, clubhouses, beershops, and all the other 
places in which we may assume that intoxicating drinks were sold and consumed, 
amounted to 2,426, or more than 8 per cent. of the whole number. Of.numbers 
below 100 there are 297 entries, of which 64 are single. Among these lower 
numbers we find many of the trades that are commonly reputed to be dangerous. 
‘ Distillers’ are credited with 59 fires, ‘naptha distillers’ with 5, ‘ turpentine 
distillers’ with 8, ‘tar distillers’ with 42, ‘firework makers’ with 36, ‘gun- 
powder dealers’ with 1 only, ‘hay and straw salesmen’ with 16, and ‘ naphtha 
manufacturers’ with 4. Curiously enough, a fire occurred in 1838 on the premises 
of the ‘ Fire Preventive Company ;’ and another, in 1852, at the ‘ Fire Annihilator 
manufactory.’ 

“ Tt is manifest, of course, that the figures quoted above do not represent the 
risks incidental to various trades. In order that they should do so, it would first 
be necessary to ascertain in what number of premises each trade was carried on. 
For instance, there were, 533 fires in the establishments of bakers, and 553 in those 
of cabinetmakers. The apparent equality of risk is at once destroyed when we 
consider the different numerical strength of the respective trades. In the Post 
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Office Directory for the present year, we find 2,213 bakers and only 716 cabinet- 
makers ; so that the risks of the latter are somewhere about three times as great as 
those of the former. The business of lucifer match making again, which is reputed 
to be dangerous, was hardly established when these records were commenced; but 
during the five years last included in them the fires at lucifer match factories 
amounted to 30, and those at bakeries to 99. The Directory contains the names 
of only twenty lucifer match makers, and this fact alters the relative dangers of the 
two occupations in a very material degree. The thirty fires are found to represent 
a risk more than 112 times as great as that represented by the ninety-nine. 

« The fourth table exhibits the alleged causes of fires. These are arranged under 
530 heads, of which some are of regular, some of occasional recurrence. Among 
the former, in the order of their fretnianoys we find the cause ‘ unknown” in 9,557 
instances. © Next comes ‘candle’ in 3,218, and next ‘curtains’ in 2,822. It 
seems probable that candles and curtains must have been associated causes in many 
of these. instances, and the entry ‘curtains’ is made only twice in 1862, and dis- 
appears entirely in the three subsequent years. Fourth in order stands ‘ gas,’ 
which, under several subdivisions, accounts for 2,225 fires. ‘Foul flue’ is made 
answerable for 1,946; ‘defect in fiue’ for 301, and ‘flue blocked up’ for 153— 

making a total of 2,400. ‘Spark from fire’* is recorded 1,255 times; and, after 
this, the numbers fall abruptly. ‘Children playing with fire’ comes next in order, 
with the number 471; then ‘smoking tobacco’ with 406; then ‘ lucifers’ with 
307; then ‘stove’ with 297; ‘hot ashes’? with 259; ‘intoxication’ with 155; 
‘ fire on hearth’ with 141; and ‘incendiarism’ with 133. The ‘doubtful’ cases 
—that is to say, cases of doubtful or suspected incendiarism—amount to 1go. 
‘ Carelessness’ is an entry vague in one sense, but which represents a toler ably con- 
stant quantity in human affairs. It was first recorded as a cause of fire in 1841, 
and ceased to be recorded, save in a single instance, in 1860. In the twenty years 
it was set down 106 times. In the earlier books of the establishment, fires arising 
from any kind of trade operations, were ascribed to ‘trade ;’ and 1,132 are so 
recorded between 1833 and 1847. But in 1844 such fires began to be more exactly 
classified ; and after 1847, the word ‘trade’ was altogether discontinued. Some 
of the assigned causes are hard to understand. Among these may be mentioned 
‘broken windows,’ ‘ defect in wall,’ “easing stop-cock, ‘ink boiling over,’ ‘ mistake 
of exciseman,’ ‘ old age,’ ‘ thawing water pipes,’ and ‘high tide.” The broad back 
of the domestic cat bears the burden of 34 fires. ‘ Reading in bed’ accounts for 
another 34; and ‘sewing in bed’ for 3; while 7 are attributed to ‘ cigar thrown 
down area.’ , 

* It appears from these figures that many of the agencies to which, in common 
belief, fires are supposed to be most frequently due, play really a very insignificant 
part in their production. Lucifer matches, for example, would be thought likely to 
occasion a large proportion of them. ‘They first appear in the record in the year 
1839; and some subsidiary entries, such as ‘children playing with lucifers ’ 
(95 cases), ‘rats gnawing matches,’ and the like, together with 20 fires from 
fusees, raise the number 307, already quoted, to 425. Deducting the 3,044 fires 
that were recorded before 1839, those caused by lucifers amount to a little more 
than 14 per cent. of the whole. Paraffin and petroleum, again, are first mentioned 
in 1859. They are said to have occasioned, in all ways, 24 fires out of 9,024, or a 
fraction more than a quarter per cent., while ‘smoking tobacco’ is answerable for 
six times that proportion. In short, deducting the causes that are unknown, it 
appears from the records that a very large proportion of fires may be directly traced 
to some miscarriage of the sips domestic arrangements for warming, cooking, 
and lighting. 

“ We come next to a series of ror tables, containing hourly, daily, weekly, and 
monthly summaries of fires for each year of thirty-three, and for the thirty-three years 
together. With regard to hours, it appears that the smallest number of fires occurs 
during the seventh hour a.m.; the largest number during the tenth hour p.m.; and 
the mean at 6 p.m., and between the third and:fourth hour a.m. The difference is 
very considerable, ranging from a minimum of 540, through a mean of 3,211, 
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to a maximum of 2,549. For the hours from 5 a.m. to 5 p.m., there is little 
difference; the ascent from 6 to 10 p.m. is very rapid; and the descent from 
10 p.m. to midnight is equally so. Why there should be five times as many fires 
at 10 o’clock at night as at 7 in the morning, it is difficult to conjecture; but the 
fact is of great importance in regulating the hours of duty of the men of the fire 
brigade, who all return from ordinary leave of absencé at 10 o’clock. With regard 
to days the variation is very small, ranging from a maximum of 4,252 fires on 
Tuesdays, through a mean of 4,153, to a minimum of 4,013 on Fridays. It has 
long been an article of popular belief that an unusually large number of fires 
happen on Sunday, but this belief is now shown to be unfounded. The Sunday 
number is 4,150, or three fires below the daily mean. The weekly number aver- 
ages 559; reaching its maximum of 649 in the fifty-first week, and its minimum 
of 480 in the forty.second. The fluctuations are not large, but -they are often 
abrupt, and difficult to understand. Thus a sudden ascent above the average is 
followed by an equally sudden fall below it. The figures rise from 523 in the forty- 
fourth week to 632 in the forty-fifth ; and fall again, through 591 and 543, to 514 
in the forty-eighth. The influence of season is best shown by the months; but the. 
difference produced is less than would be commonly expected. The heat of summer 
renders all buildings more combustible ; the cold of winter increases the sourees of 
combustion. The maximum, 2,764, occurred in December; August follows with 
2,555; and then comes January, with 2,551. At the other end of the scale are 
the months most removed from extremes of temperature. The smznimwm number, 
2,225, occurred in October, and the next smallest, 2,235, in April. 

« Among the few remaining tables there is one containing a list of twelve 
officers and men of the establishment, including the late Mr. Braidwood, who have 
been killed on duty. We learn from the preface that about 1,300 have been injured, 
but of their cases Captain Shaw has not been able to obtain particulars. 

«“ It is reasonable to expect that the publication of these invaluable records will 
serve to call general attention to the subject of fire risks and of fire insurance. ‘To 
take the most ordinary case, the insurance of a private dwelling-house, it seems 
manifest that the common premium of 1s. 6d. per cent. is much more than ought 
to be demanded or paid. Without allowing for office expenses, it would cover the 
annual total destruction of one house in every 1,333. In the first place, however, 
total destruction is very rare, and, of the 7,321 private houses burnt in thirty-three 
years, 6,132 were ‘slightly,’ and only 1,180 were ‘seriously,’ damaged. Again, 
7,321 houses in thirty-three years give an annual average of 222; but the inha- 
bited houses in London may be roughly estimated at ener 600,000, and even the 
total destruction of 222 annually, would be only one in 2,703. Te we estimate the 
1,189 serious cases as ‘total,’ and the 6,132 at 25 per cent. all round, we obtain 
what is equivalent to the annual total destruction of one house in 7,272. If this 
estimate be anywhere near the truth, it is plain that either insurance companies 
must make an enormous profit on private houses (possibly as a necessary set-off 
against losses on other risks), or that they must expend vast sums upon offices, or 
in obtaining business. Of course they are entitled to some benefit from the pos- 
sibility, already noticed, that any fire may reach and consume adjacent dwelling- 
houses, that do not appear in these records, and we trust that the reports of the 
metropolitan brigade will, in course of time, furnish data by which 'this additional 
source of risk may be estimated at its proper value. 

“The insurance companies are still heavily taxed (to the extent of 352. per 
million on their annual insurances) for the support of the fire brigade, and it may 
fairly be questioned whether this tax should be permitted to continue, The stream 
from a fire engine deluges alike the insured and the uninsured ; and the tax is paid 
by insurers for the purpose of putting out fires in the houses of those who are less 
provident than themselves, and who should surely be made to pay in their own 
persons. The amount of uninsured property in London is enormous, and the cost 
of protecting it must add perceptibly to the premiums charged to insurers. It may 
fairly be argued that the extinction of fire is a municipal function, proper to be 
undertaken by the general body of the inhabitants, and in ne way the special duty 
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of commercial companies, whose business it is to estimate the money value of certain 

risks in which they engage. It would be a great advance upon the present system, 

if these risks were calculated for a locality, or for a town, instead of, as now, for 

particular occupations and forms of structure. A good municipal government, 

including the maintenance of an efficient fire brigade, and the enforcement of. 
proper regulations for the conduct of dangerous trades, would then lower the cost 

of insurance over the whole of its jurisdiction, and would thus give practical 

evidence of its value to the governed. 

* Without further dwelling upon the possibilities of the future, we may proceed 
to give all insurers, and all who intend to insure, a valuable practical hint for the 
present. Before they pay premiums, they should study the terms of the contract 
offered to them by the company, and should know precisely what they are going to 
pay for. Policies are worded in various ways; and a certain proportion of them 
contain clauses by which the companies who issue them could, if they were so 
minded, escape from all responsibility. A policy is a legal document; and the claims 
arising under it lie strictly within its four corners. It is worth the while of every 
man who is not his own lawyer, to submit such a document to careful scrutiny, and 
to obtain the opinion of a solicitor upon its conditions, before he feels satisfied that, 
in case of fire, it will hold him harmless from pecuniary loss.” 


IV.—The Tenure of Land in Belgiwm. 


Tue following statement appeared in the 7v%mes of December, 1869, as 
a letter from William Mure, 12, Lowndes Square, London :— 


“ Ag extreme subdivision of property is the peculiar characteristic of Flanders, 
in order to show the extent to which it prevails, I venture in the first instance to 
submit to you the following figures, taken from Government statistics. 

“The Cadastre survey, published in 1856, states that in West Flanders the 
arable land, amounting to 677,005 acres, is divided among 86,225 occupiers, show- 
ing the proportion of 7% acres to each. 

“In East Flanders, the division of 545,245 acres among 88,305 occupiers, 
reduces the mean size of holdings to 5% acres. 

“In West Flanders the number of persons engaged in husbandry is in the pro- 
portion of 20 to 100 acres. On the same extent in East Flanders forty-one are | 
employed, whereas in England the proportion is only twelve. The average pay of 
the day labourer in East Flanders is 7s. a-week, for which he has to find food and 
lodging. In West Flanders it is 6s. tod. Women, in the two provinces respec- 
tively, can earn 5s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. ‘These figures are taken from the Government 
statistics published in 1856, subject to modification in consideration of the ten years 
which have elapsed. 

“The average price of land was at that date in West Flanders 657. per acre, 
and the average rent 11. 8s.; in East Flanders the venal price was 70/. per acre, 
and the rent 12. 12s. If we take the kingdom, we find the price was about 5ol., 
and rental 1/. 8s. I ascertained that in the Pays de Waes both the venal and 
rental figure had increased about 20 per cent. during the last fifteen years. 

“In describing the agricultural condition of Flanders, it is better to adopt the 
natural rather than the geographical division, viz., the hautes terres, or sands of 
the interior, and ‘ polders,’ or alluvial soils of the littoral zone and the banks of the 
Scheldt. The hawtes terres were originally barren heath, the soil being almost pure 
silica, and absolutely unproductive. This once howling wilderness is now, after the 
intense industry of fifty generations, the market garden of Europe. 

“The Pays de Waes, which lies between Ghent and Antwerp is, perhaps, the 
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best type of Flanders, as it embraces both the alluvial and sandy land. Here 
extreme subdivision prevails, and spade husbandry is chiefly practised. In this 
region, too flat for subsoil drainage, superfluous waters are carried off by a system 
of open ditches. The fields, which vary in size from 13 to 6 acres, have all, by 
careful manipulation, been worked into convex platforms, the watershed being in 
the centre. The surface water finds its way into the surrounding ditches, which 
form a network of open drains covering the whole country, communieating with 
larger channels, and eventually with the Scheldt. In this system of drainage, 
which necessitates the parcelling out of the land into very small fields, and in the 
light friable nature of the soil, we find in some measure the origin of excessive 
subdivision and spade husbandry. Along the ditches and roads, Canada poplars 
are planted. They belong to the proprietors, and are valued at 1 fr. a-year. 
They do immense injury to the growing crops, and thus take the place of ground 
game with us. The tenant may plant willows or alders between the standards, 
and use the branches for firewood. Once planted the stool belongs to the land- 
lord. 

“Much has been said about the spade husbandry of Flanders. The Pays de 
Waes is, par excellence, its dominion, but it is far from being universally solely 
used, though in the light soils it is used universally as an auxiliary, and in the 
following admirable manner. FE'very seven years the farmer trenches his soil to the 
depth of 2 feet, in order that the juices of the manure, which during that period 
have percolated beyond the reach of the plough, may be brought again to the sur- 
face and utilised. This practice is enforced in leases and agreements. ‘ The spade 
is the peasant’s gold mine’ is an old proverb. Leases from three, six, to nine years 
are the rule throughout Belgium; tenancy-at-will is the exception. Notwithstand- 
ing the natural poverty of the greater part of the soil, the produce, owing to the 
industry of the peasant, is enormous. 

“Here I must digress in order to remove a most erroneous impression which 
prevails in this country regarding the much vaunted petite cultwre—an impression 
which seems to have derived additional force from the error into which Mr. Stuart 
Mill and other writers have fallen, by quoting the Flemish peasant as an example 
of the small proprietor who tills his own soil. In Chapter 6 of the Principles 
of Political. Economy (second edition, 1857), headed ‘ Peasant Proprietors,’ 
Mr. Mill says, ‘But the most decisive example in opposition to English prejudice 
against cultivation by peasant proprietors is to be found in Belgium.’ He then in 
illustration quotes a long passage from Mr. McCullagh about the skill and industry 
of the Flemish peasant, and then says, ‘ Has this industry no connection with not 
paying rent ? Could it exist without presupposing at least a virtually permanent 
tenure ?? 

“The following is the truth. Upwards of 80 per cent. of the fertile land in 
Flanders, though the property in fee of small proprietors, many of whom are pea- 
sants, is let’ in minute farms to a rack-rented but industrious tenantry; and when 
we consider that the remainder includes gardens, pleasure grounds, bleaching fields, 
certain lands in the possession of public companies, which though arable are not let 
for agricultural purposes, it may be fairly said that not much more than one-seventh 
is an example of what is commonly understood as la petite culture. 

* But if Mr. Mill is incorrect in point of fact, he is absolutely in error in his 
deductions. 

“ The truth is that the figure of merit in husbandry, taking the seven provinces 
of Belgium, increases in a direct ratio with the area cultivated by tenants. If we 
take the three most fertile provinces, namely, the two Flanders and Brabant—we 
find 80 per cent. of the land in the hands of tenants. On the other hand, looking 
at Luxembourg, Namur, and Limbourg—the three worst cultivated provinces, 
the proportion is only 40 per cent. Luxembonrg is of all provinces the most 
miserable, and there, if we take the gross area, we find that 9 per cent. only is 
let, and of the arable area, 26 per cent. These figures are taken from the highest 
authority. 

“If I am right, either Mr. Mill conceives that the cultivation of a little over 
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15 per cent. of arich country by peasant proprietors is sufficient ground for an 
argument in favour of the system; or, it remains for him to explain how, in a work 
written for the express purpose of bringing to the bar of public opinion peculiar 
views on a question of tle highest importance, he could have appealed to such 
untrustworthy evidence. 

“ With regard to the tenant, there is really no country in Europe, far less 
Ireland, where his tenure is less secure. In the Pays de Waes, commonly called 
the ‘ Paradise of Belgium,’ he holds at will, without even a written agreement, 
and is subject to summary eviction. In this district a very curious custom prevails. 
The little homesteads are generally the property of the tenant, who hires land to 
cultivate as near home as he can get it. The landlords are chiefly the wealthier 
peasants, attorneys, and people of their class. It is not uncommon to find a tenant 
holding from more than one landlord, who in his turn is also a tenant. Thus, 
though owing to the precarious tenure, and the custom of summary eviction, 
together with the leverage which the fixed residence of the tenant gives the land- 
lord, oppression and tyranny are common, they find no compact forces to oppose 
them. The tenant who is harshly treated to-day, has a certain sympathy with the 
facilities which the law affords to rapacity, as to-morrow he may wish to avail him- 
self of them in the management of his own little property hard by. The fact is, 
that in this district, as in other parts which are much subdivided, the passive 
acquiescence in landlord tyranny is due more to a common partnership in the right 
to tyrannise than to any absence of the abuse of power. 

« The great authority, Arthur Young, says, ‘ Give a man secure possession of a 
bleak ot a and he will turn it into a Se In this L agree; but further on he 
says, ‘Give a man a nine years’ lease of a garden, and he will turn it into a desert.’ 
This I dispute. The peasant tenant of Flanders is the descendant of a race of 
peasant proprietors who, by their skill and industry, have snatched hundreds of 
thousands of acres from the dominion of the sea, forged wealth out of pure silica, 
and converted a howling wilderness into a fruitful garden. The fruitful garden 
remains, but it has now, under the pressure of competition, to fulfil the threefold 
mission of land which has arrived at commercial value, viz., to provide rent for the 
landlord, profit for the tenant, and wages for the labourer. The peasant proprietor, 
cultivating his own land, has disappeared, and with him likewise security of tenure. 
The tendency of the law of testamentary division is not only to break up extensive 
estates, and root out the land monopolist, but also to keep continually forcing a 
large area into the market in small parcels, within the.means of that very numerous 
class whose love of land amounts to a passion. As generations succeed each other, 
and population increases, and with it competition, the proprietor finding it impos- 
sible, without excessive labour, to extract from his land a fair return for his capital, 
and unable to resist the temptation of high offers, soon learns to prefer the ease and 
petty power of the landlord to the toil of the husbandman. The tenant enters 
rack-rented, and, with the dreaded rent day ever hanging over him, is obliged to 
sacrifice every other consideration to the cultivation of his land. His children, 
from their earliest years, having to take their share in the daily routine of labour 
and anxiety, grow up in complete ignorance, and the land, under the high pressure 

_of intense industry, is clothed, fed, and adorned by a lavish use, or rather abuse, of 
the energies of the overwrought slaves who ‘ water it with their sweat." 

“‘ Speaking of Flanders, M. de Laveleye, a very high authority, says :— 

« «Mais 14 aussi, nous avons été frappés du triste contraste que presentaient ces 
magnifiques récoltes et existence misérable de ceux qui les font naitre.’ 

« And still farther— 

« « Malheureusement la condition des hommes laborieux qui ont amené Vagri- 
culture & un si haut degré de perfection n’est point en rapport avec la masse des 
produits qu’ils récoltent. L’ouvrier agricole de Flandres est peut-étre celui de tous 
les ouvriers de l'Europe le plus mal nourri, le petit fermier ne vit guére mieux, et 
si Yon y regardait de prés, on se convaincrait que loin de tirer du capital engagé 
dans son exploitation les 10 per cent. jugés necessaires en Angleterre il n’en obtient 
pas 3 per cent. en sus du salaire qu’il mérite par son travail personnel.’ 
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* My own experience on the spot has confirmed M. de Laveleye’s opinion. I 
went to the garden of Belgium impressed with Mr. Mill’s views, and prepared to 
find a paradise of agriculture resulting from a peasant proprietary. I found, for the 
most part, naturally miserable soil and marvellous fertility; a curious skill in hus- 
bandry and the most lamentable ignorance; complete stagnation withont much 
absolute misery; and a swarm of small proprietors, possessing all the vices which 
too often characterise needy power, lording over and quarrelling with a rack-rented 
and oppressed tenantry. ; 

“On more than one occasion Mr. Bright has foreshadowed a scheme to stable the 
tenants in Ireland to purchase land at present in the possession of large proprietors, 
and thus create a class of small landowners. I have already shown that by an 
economic law in countries under the statutes of the ‘Code Civile,’ the increase of 
competition does inevitably, as time rolls on, force the cultivation of the soil into 
the hands of tenants. In countries where our laws of succession obtain, the result, 
supposing a small proprietary created, would be exactly the same, only on a different 
seale. The land would gradually fall back into the hands of capitalists who desire 
to possess large estates, on which to establish themselves and their families in a 
manner suited to their wealth and the position in society which they have either 
attained or covet. They also would certainly let their land, but in large holdings, 
partly on account of economy of management and maintenance, and partly in order 
to attract farmers possessed of capital. 

“I confess I cannot see how any empirical scheme for creating a class of small 
proprietors would succeed; in time, I feel sure that the laws which seem to regu- 
late the distribution of land, as soon as there isa demand for it, would inevitably , 
assert themselves. , 

«© In the meantime I think that, in Flanders at least, it is evident that the laws 
of compulsory division, though they may have equalised the relative wealth and 
power of landlords and tenants, have failed in producing kindlier relations, and 
greater prosperity generally.” 


V.—Valuation of Merchant Sailing Vessels. 


Tue following tables, showing the actual or approximate values per 
ton of fifty sailing vessels (excluding steamers), underwritten during the 
year 1869, as given at the time of the risks being taken, have been contri- 
buted by Henry Jeula, F.S.S., Honorary Secretary Statistical Committee 
of Lloyd’s :— 


{.—Vaiuation on Different Materials of which Built. 
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Value Average 
Materials of which Built. Number. | Tonnage. Value. Benton Mie 7 
ie on per Ship, 
the Whole.| per Ton. 
£ £ £ 
Wooden: vessels ©... c.cccecesenes 23 19,794 | 197,400 9°97 TI'i4 
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OMEPOSICED creas. svesseo.vedsse ee A 10,088 | 162,300 16°09 16°23 
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Il.— Valuation on Different Ages of the Vessels. 

















. Value Average 
Intervals of Five Years (about). | Number. | Tonnage. Value. he ee 
the Whole.| per Ton. 
Vessels Built between— £ £ £ 

1854 and 1859 inclusive .... 8 7,997 62,500 4°82 9°06 
"60a. GA. he Sp 13,296 | 151,400 11°39 12" 12 
65 69. C,~Stiw|_ SB. «| 22,889 | 843,800 | 36°36 | 16°43 
TOGA 5 acca yuu even cy 50 43,682 | 557,700 52°74 13°42 














III.—Valuation on Different Original Classification. 




















Value Average 
Original Classification. | Number. | Tonnage. Value. ie = Ages 
the Whole.| per Ton. 
£ £ £ 

AONE ech seaean ours 2 4,396 24,000 5°46 Gee 
Le oe ah Ee ate 6 4,626 37,900 8°19 10°19 
9 Oe gid re atacand 4, 2,718 33,500 eee) 11°66 
10 ete Side skeen tee rere: 3 2,490 25,000 1o"o4 |, “1G°18 
af Se Ng een 1 445 5,000 11°24 FI°24 
12 Pie A tang cles e te ery ot 3 2,574 30,000 11°66 12°24 
13 cM ROPE. lee eee A, 2,605 33,000 12°67 12°34 
14: je DL Sain ee 8 7,009 | 115,000 bese me ae i 
16 soe CSR te eee 5) 4,249 72,300 17°02 16°92 
A Meher tee ae oes 13 11,337 | 170,000 15°00 ages 

A son oe heme rer. 1 733 12,000 16°59 £6"2% 

BN fata ee J ctraue eatin cannes 50 43,682 | 557,700 12°77 13°42 





Vi—Irish Agricultural Holdings. 


From the Pall Mall Gazette :-— 


“The paper on Irish agricultural holdings laid before both Houses of Parliament 
this week contains a number of interesting particulars capable of succinct arrange- 
ment. Nearly five-sixths of the holdings in Ireland—512,00c out of 682,000o—are 
of less value than 152. a-year each. ‘The following’ is a list of the holdings accord- 
ing to value :— 


“ Number of holdings valued under 15). oo... cscs 512,080 
s at 26. under, 300.. ......005.. 94,098 

iF 9 BOk ROU. Sonne. 38,534. 

a » 0b. s ECOL. <cdeokeaiase BA,8 69 

‘ * 4, 8OGl. amd Wp Wards ..icsscssan, 12,668 

Total fos arelaid <2. 28 sccsscccrcsscces ogncis 682,237 


* Nearly five-sixths also of the holdings— 527,000 out of 682,00o—are tenancies 
at will. 
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** The nature of the tenure in all cases is shown in the following table :-— 








Pom Vemamey Mi Wille ths cl Peon anaes bap 526,539 
2. Lease for 21 years, or any less term. ............0...4+. 2554.06 
3. 5, . exceeding 21 and under 31 yeares................ 22,317 
4 ¥ se 31 . 5.) a ral ek ee eee Yip wp? 
5 . 3 60 x DOR CS ad ee 5,497 
are # DOV CBECM Aott  Ah, giver sates ngs 33903 
Tix bier ARM BUREN riba. at ced ar a toil aia. cicero 28,339 
Ss 55 Sor) BRBCTMALIV OS "Tor. <oiedeaurn sin aiadenetetae 30,880 
9. pyr MOMS WAWIOLOMOVER §. 2.2..c0veredsteverae- 4,540 
10. Perpetuity ag Nas. econ SeeR gta tobias sateen to Steaks » 10,298 
Lotator classes E tordO. .r.0..cr.ae. 661,931 
11. Holdings in occupation of proprietors in fee .... 20,217 
Ciranehbotals tM aeahs, tate 682,237% 





«The tenancies at will decrease largely in proportion to the aeereEnte number 
of holdings, as the latter increase in yearly value :— 











Whereof 
Total Number. were Tenancies 
‘ at Will. 

PUOTOISE TIUOOE WAL... osc sdsayusendedksateenrewteseaane 512,080 428,935 
‘4 ab. isl. and under 300. -.........+: 94,098 63,154 

se 408: Bs ROMS Alo ticrs: 38,534 21,129 

53 a i5Ol: 35 OOS) exalse.. 24,857 10,230 

Ss », tool. and upwards .........,...-.. 12,668 3,091 





“ The percentage of tenancies at will under 152. to the total number of hoidings 
at the same value is 84; at 152. and under 30/. it is 67; at 30/7. and under 5o/. it 
is 55; at 507. and under rool. it is 41; and at rool. and upwards it is 24 only. 
Here, then, it is manifest that the poorer class of tenants is in a greater degree 
dependent upon the landlords than the more opulent class. 

*« These statistics were collected by the Irish Poor Law Office. The ‘value,’ 
we presume, is the sum at which the holdings are assessed for poor-rate purposes, 
and which is an entirely different thing from the rental. On this point it may be 
well to bear in mind the statement recently made by Dr. Neilson Hancock, that ‘in 
the northern counties (of Ireland), where the valuation has been comparatively 
recent, it is believed to be within 20 per cent. of the fair letting value of land on 
good estates, not including the interest of yearly tenants or buildings; while in the 
south, where no alteration has been made in the basis adopted in the valuation 
made during the period following the famine of 1846-47, when the poor-rates were 
high and the state of agriculture depressed, the valuation is believed to be still 
more below the letting value.’ ” 


VII.—The Wages of Irish Farm Labourers. 


THE statistical portions of two articles which appeared in the Pall 
Malt Gazette, under the above title, during March, are here extracted. 


* Inclusive of eighty-nine holdings in regard to which information was refused. 
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The same subject will be found treated at some length in vol. xxv of 
the Journal, 1862. : 


“The answers obtained from their inspectors by the Irish Poor Law Commis- 


sioners to three very specific questions as to the present condition of the agricultural - 


labourers are now before us. The Commissioners sought to know—Firstly, ‘ What 
has been the increase in the wages of the agricultural labourer generally in Ireland 
during the last twenty years ?’ secondly, ‘ What is about the present rate of wages 
of an agricultural labourer if employed (a) by the week or longer period, or (0) if 
employed by the day ?’ and, thirdly—(this is notable)—‘ Are the agricultural 
labourers as a class contented?’ With regard to the first question, Dr. King, the 
inspector for county Cork and part of the counties of Limerick and Waterford, 
reports that wages since 1849 have gradually advanced to their present state, which 
is ‘fully double’ what it was twenty years ago. Dr. King attributes the rise to 
emigration ; to the diminished use of the potato: ‘they (the labourers) have now 
to buy bread, and they have no refuse upon which they can feed a pig or fowl, and 
consequently have no benefit from the sale of a pig, fowl, or eggs: the rise is also 
to be accounted for by the ‘ diminished value of money.’ This fall in the value of 
money, we may observe, is yet a moot point with many able economists. The wages 
by the week are from 7s. to ros. without food ; from 3s. to 6s. with food—‘ two meals 
a-day for six days in the week.’ It is significant of spare living that in most 
returns about the diet of the labouring classes in Ireland it is common to note the 
number of meals per diem a family or an individual has. Day wages vary from 1s. 
to 2s. 6d., and even to 4s.; but the higher wages are only paid to mowers and 
reapers in harvest time, when there is a great demand for labour. When the 
labourer resides with his employer he has from 8. to rod. a-year and food. These 
in-door farm servants are, it appears from other reports, usually single young men. 
Day wages are a convenience in Ireland, where so many of the cottiers spend their 
time alternately on their own holdings and on the farmers’ land. 

“Dr, Knox, reporting from unions in county Antrim, parts of the counties of 
Armagh, Down, Londonderry, and Tyrone, considers the advance to be 50 per cent., 
‘showing an advance from 1s. to 1s. 6d. per day, or more near the vicinity of the 
principal towns. Unmarried men very generally receive board and lodging in the 
houses of their masters, in addition to which they receive a money payment vary- 
ing from 52. to 9/. or 10d. for the half year, which is the customary period of their 
engagement.’ , 

“* Mr. Robinson, speaking of counties Dublin and Wicklow, and parts of 
counties Carlow, Kildare, Kilkenny, Meath, Queen’s County, and Wexford, says 
that the labourer who does not receive diet gets by the day, 1s. 4d.; by the week, 
78. 6d.; with diet, 4s. per week. The wagesare 50 per cent. higher than in 1850. 
Harvest wages are much higher. At that season labourers have had 3s. 6d. a-day. 

“Mr. O’Brien, who has charge of unions in county Louth and parts of the 
counties of Armagh, Cavan, Down, Dublin, Fermanagh, Meath, Monaghan, and 
Tyrone, reports the average advance in wages to be 50 per cent. By the week the 
labourer is paid from 6s, to gs. or 1os., by the day from rs. to 2s., according to the 
season, ‘ without food.’ When food is given the wages are from 8d. to tod. or 1s. 
a-day. The average payment to in-door farm labourers has doubled within the last 
twenty years, ‘while their diet and general treatment have also undergone a con- 
siderable improvement during the same period.’ : 

“ Dr. Hill, whose district comprises parts of the counties of Cavan, Dublin, 
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Kildare, King’s County, Longford, Meath, Queen’s County, Roscommon, and West- 
meath, reports the rise in wages to range, according to locality, from 25 to 100 
per cent., the great majority of cases being 50 per cent. Without maintenance 
the weekly wages vary from 6s. to 8s., and the daily wages from 1s. to 1s. 6d. 
In-door farm servants average 8/. a-year; harvest wages 2s. 6d. to 3s. or 3s. 6d. a-day. 

“Mr. Richard Hamilton, whose duties extend over the county of Donegal and 
portions of the counties of Cavan, Fermanagh, Londonderry, Monaghan, and Tyrone, 
states that the in-door farm servants’ wages have doubled in twenty years, and 
those of the out-door labourers have risen 50 per cent. The rate of wages for 
«mer in constant employment varies from 1s. to 1s. 6d. a-day the whole year 
round.” Casual labourers from 1s. 3d. to 2s. 6d. a-day. In-door farm servants 
from rol. to 15/. a-year. 

“ Mr. Bourke’s district runs into the counties of Clare, Galway, Kerry, King’s 
County, Limerick, and Queen’s County. He remarks that the increase of agricul- 
tural wages, compared with the payments twenty years ago, ranges from 40 to 60 
per cent. Wages now vary from 7s. to 8s. a-week; the lower payments in the 
grazing districts. The ordinary rate of day wages is 1s. 6d. to 2s. During turf- 
cutting and harvest the wages rise to 2s. 6d. and 3s. a-day with a mid-day meal, 
or 3s. 6d. without it. , 

“ Mr. Horsley has a district which comprises parts of the counties of Cork, 
Kerry, and Limerick. This gentleman reports that within the last twenty years 
wages have fully doubled throughont his district. He thinks ‘there is a likelihood 
of a still further enhancement of the labourers’ improved condition in this direction, 
as the drain by emigration from this country of able-bodied labour still continues, 
and is gradually disposing of any superabundant supply, and in some localities is 
producing a scarcity.” Wages, 8s. to ros. a-week, without food; in-door farm 
servants, 12/. to 147. Mr. Horsley remarks that this class of labourers ‘ often 
take service by the quarter, refusing to engage for alonger period.’ Day labourers, 
1s. 4d. to 1s. 6d., without food; at seed time and harvest wages range from 1s. 6d. 
to 2s. daily, with two full meals. 

“Mr. W. J. Hamilton is the inspector of Poor Law unions in the county of 7 
Waterford and parts of the counties of Carlow, Cork, Kilkenny, Limerick, Tippe- 
rary, and Wexford. ‘This officer states that the rise in agricultural wages in his: 
district since 1849 has been nearly 80 per cent. The present average rate of in- 
door farm servants, with diet, is rol. 6s. a-year; by the week, with diet, 5s.,. 
without diet, 7s.6d. Engaged by the day, without food, 1s. 5d. The daily labourers: 
have frequently employment nine months out of the twelve. 

“‘ The inspector for the district which comprises parts of the counties of Cavan,. 
Clare, Galway, King’s County, Leitrim, Mayo, Roscommon, Sligo, and Tipperary,. 
says’ with some confidence that the rate of wages ‘is about double what it was: 
twenty years. ago.’ <A good labourer in regular employment now earns about 6s. 
a-week ; a casual labourer gets from 1s. 6d. to 2s, a-day ‘during the pressure of 
spring and harvest work, and very often diet in addition.’ 

“ The last report that we are called upon to notice is that of Dr. Roughan, the 
inspector of unions which lie in portions of the counties of Galway, Mayo, Leitrim,. 
Roscommon, and Sligo. This officer states that the wages have doubled since 1849, 
and ‘that the present rate of wages for labourers by the week is 5s. during the 
months of November, December, January, and February. In the hurried times of 
the spring and harvest months the rate of wages is increased to 12s., and in some 
instances 14s. per week. Labourers who are engaged by the quarter or by the 
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year, and who are called farm servants, receive from 87. to 10d. a-year, together 
with maintenance and lodging.’ And further, ‘that the daily rate of wages of 
labourers during the months of November, December, January, and the early part of 
February, is from rod. to 1s.,in the spring and autumnal months from 2s. to 2s. 6d., 
and in portions of the county Sligo 3s.; mowers receive from 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. 
a-day, with diet.’ - va - 

“Though the wages of the Irish labourer have greatly advanced since 1849-50, 
his command over the necessaries of life has not proportionately increased, in con- 
sequence of the higher prices of food and clothing. Thus, comparing the contract 
prices of certain articles supplied to the Kells union (county Meath) in the earlier 
half of 1850 with the corresponding period of the present year, it is shown that the 
Alb. loaf of white bread has risen from 43d. to 63d.; brown bread, from 33d. to 
52d.; oatmeal, from 1o/. to 152. ros. per ton; sweet milk, from 53d. to gd. per 
gallon ; Indian meal, 77. 10s. to 81. 7s. 6d. per ton; beef, 4d. to 7d. per lb. Of 
the materials for clothing, we select grey calico, which, from 4d. per yard in 1850, 
has now reached 6d.; check, from 6d. to gd. per yard; frieze, from 2s. 2d. to 
3s. gd. per yard; and corduroy from 1s. to 1s. rod. per yard. Nevertheless, it is 
affirmed that the rise in the price of commodities which the labourer usually con- 
sumes is not equal to the increase of his wages.” * + * 


The price of articles which the labourer consumes is a necessary element 
in arriving at any conclusion from time to time as to his real economic 
condition ; we, therefore, append the full official table from which the 
writer above has made certain quotations— 


Contract Prices of Articles of Workhouse Consumption for the Half- Years 
ended 25th March, 1850 and 1870, in the Kells Union. 




















arnenGh sean 95th March, 1860. sth March, 1870, 
a> S. ® 8. de 
White bread ........ per4-lbs| - -— 43% —- — 63* 
BRO WHE ay. a eects Bs - — 83 = oak 
Oatameall , « cvivends <nopass perton| 10 - - 15. 10 .— 
Indian meal _........ - ¢ 10° = So 
TRUCE ho cesrenennocenncnceoes 5) 12 14 6 I5 - - 
Sweet: mall ....-iioe per gal. - - 53 - - 9g 
Buttormille .....c00.0. ” - — 2 Se 
ASCs amen re ae per lb. ek - - 7 
Black tea.......cc0cn- i = 8°°6 SS 3. Te 
Soft sugar »...-...-. = = 5 ee 
AVY Tiles A. cay Somes per gal. - 7 - —-I17 4 
OAD Maes isi tieasnetatess per cwt. ha = i306 
Candles. tacintstbinss: per |b. - -— 63 Ss aly 
Coastline neentioepapats per ton -19 - ee 
Oat straw ........0 per cwt - - 7 = 9% = 
Blankets: 00... sevess per lb. - 16 - 1 9 
VOB. 4 op caeceaterseecann each =. £ 6 = 3 6 
Grey calico........:0 per yard| ©- "= 4 - = 6 
lesaell) 5. Meroe es - — 10% a Le 
Cheer «sic aie 5s - - 6 —- — gf 
BIO 26.1... anc -sconns angie 99 =e ee ae 
COndUPOys «4.03.05 %s 1 - at oO 
Butt leather ........ per lb - -— 9% - 1 3 
Kip Dag. - l 4% =e) ie 





* The bread is now made in the workhouse. 
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Tt is curious that potatoes are omitted from this table, but the work- 
house contract price is given for another district as sd. per stone in 1849 


and 6d. in 1869. 


\ 
VIIL—Wages and Work, Carpenters and Joiners, in Towns in Scotland, 
1869. 


Tue following list appears in the Eighth Annual Report of the Asso- 
ciated Carpenters and Joiners of Scotland :— 











Hours. 
Aberdeen ........ BT 
PREEGIINGS «coc desadeee 57 
Alexandria. ........ 57 
Alloa, house . 57 
~~ Doats 60 
Arbroath _........ BY, 
[Ae aera ae 57 
Blairgowrie........ 51 
_Bonnyrigg ......... 56 

Broughty Ferry 14 
Campbeltown ....| 60 
Castle Douglas 60 
ve 
OG 60 
Coatbridge ........ 57 
(O73 re Ot 
Dalkeith s.004... 51 
Dumbarton 57 
Ol ox. 60 
Dumfries _........ On 
(Qe (res 5L 
Dunfermline ....| 57 
Cosi.) ae on 

ae ee 51 { 
1) Cr a ree 57 
064g) 57 
WOELAT <5 concen By. 
a BT 
Galashiels ........ 57 
Glasgow ............ 57 
(3 Og) a 57 








Wages. 





228. per week 
268. sf 
2,78. tO 308. 


43d. per hour 
21S. tO 228: 


sad. per hour 


19S. tO 235. 
54d. per hour 


5d. and 52d. 


per hour 
24s. per week 
208. i 
288. to 298. 
per 60 hours 
5ed. per hour 
20S. to 218. 


. per hour 


Ao oa8. 

d. per hour 
s. to 248. 6d. 
20s. per week 
63d. per hour 


ca 
2a 
atk 
2 
68. 
a 
2 
4 


6d. to 64d. per 
hour 

43d. per hour 

5d. %3 

2,08. tO 218. 

18s. to 208. 

5xd. per hour 

6d. * 

278. per week 


Greenock ........ 
Hamilton 
Hawick ...:...2..: 


Inverness 


ose eeere 


Johnstone........ 
Kilmar nock . 
Kirkcaldy . 


a eaeeee 


Lanark 


terete eeeee 


Montrose 
Musselburgh... 
Nairn 


Olan, 2. 


Port-Glasgow 
Portobello........ 


Renfrew 
Rothsay............ 


ee ereene 


St. Andrews .... 


Stirling 
Tayport...2..).000- 
Uddingston .... 
Wishaw...:......... 


Decne eeenee 











Wages. 





house, 6d. per 


hour 
ship, 26s. to28s. 
5ed. per hour 
5a 


45d. to 5d. per 
hour 

258. to 268. 

238. tO 258. 

4d. per hour 

208. per week 

228. is 

6d. per hour 

218. per week 

5d.to 6d. pr. hr. 


19s. tO 208. 


sad. per hour 
a 
5ad. to 6d. per 
hour 
238. gd. to 248. 
248. to 28s. 
55d. to 6d. per 
hour 


208. f0 278. 
5xd. per hour 


43d. to 5d. per 
hour 

5d. per hour 

228. per week 

268. to 28s. 

258. per week 





Tur Publishers’ Circular says :— 


IX.— Book Publishing in 1869. 


“A statistical view of the publishing trade during 1869 may not inappropriately 
bring to a close this portion of our present number. 


During that period our 
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columns have given the full transcript of title-pages, with size, price, publishers’ 
names, and number of pages, of 5,136 books. This gross number includes 170 of 
mere re-entries for changes of price; and 397 imported new books from America ; 
leaving a total of new books and new editions published in Great Britain from 
Ist January to 30tli December, 1869, of 4,569. 

“Tt is worthy of note the large numbers of new editions that have appeared 
during the year, three-tenths or nearly one-third of the whole; demonstrating 
towards one of two conclusions, either that publishers are now more scrupulous in 
distinguishing their reprints, or else that there are really more successful books 
published than we had believed in. 

“It may be interesting to give a summary in months of issue, as showing the 
variations of periodical pressure on the literary market :— ; 











































New New American | New New ‘American 

Books. | Editions. | Importations. | Books. | Editions. | Importations. 
January ....| 219 76 40 August .....| 243 102 30 
February....| 166 72 39 September | 160 89 By 
Mareh:...5... 109 185 30 October ...... 378 144 a 
PTE Aiacnit! 2.23 118 a2, November 354 125 28 
Mayank. 313 117 61 December | 460 117 24 
e) UMS Bata 218 104, ey | -|—— 
Lh. glean iat 210 70 | 


40 ‘ | 3283 1,319 





making the total during the twelve months of 4,569 new books and new editions. 
« A classification of the subjects of these works gives, as last year, one-fourth to— 





EOD LOL Y VAG , iAP Sips ahsiseeahansen 1,047 | Travel and geographical re- } 288 
Education, philology, and Q search Se gt Re ae a ee 

classical literature................ - History and biography _............ 292 
ARV SUINO WORKS +... cxteta. Hess wnzerrnerive 500 | Poetry and the drama................ 274 
Novels and other worksof fiction 461 | Year books and _ bound 6 
SC ae ens A Sk aCe SRE aan BI 8 142 volumes of serials ............ ce 
Political and social economy, os Medicine Gnd SUREEPY oo. ase encse 160 

and trade and commerce .... 32% NiiseellaneOus » ; «de. venecoes- ante ee 402 
Arts and sciences and fine art .¥ 


books Ser em, one de rene aaee ie « 341 4,569 





X.— Agricultural Statistics, British (1869) and Foreign. 


Tue summary of the returns for the United Kingdom, arranged topo- 
graphically, will be found at pp. 187—193. The official publication of 
these statistics is prefaced by a report from the pen of Mr. A. Fonblanque, 
of so comprehensive and useful a character, that it has been thought 
desirable to reprint it here in extenso:— 


Publication of Summary of Returns. 

The summary of the general results of the returns was published in the London 
newspapers upon the 20th of September last, and the public were thus informed of 
the acreage of the principal crops and of the number of the live stock before the 
harvest was concluded. ‘The period at which these results can be made public must 
depend upon the promptitude with which the forms are filled in and returned by 
the occupiers of land to the officers appointed to collect the returns, 
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Plan of Collecting Returns. 


By the plan of sending to the residence of each occupier of land a blank form, 
stamped for free transmission by post, means are afforded for the prompt collection 
of accurate information respecting the agriculture of the country. And it would 
be difficult to devise a system attended with less trouble and inconvenience to the 
farmers. 

In Scotland and Wales there may be said to be no opposition to the returns, a 
proof of the correctness of Mr. Hall Maxwell’s statement, in 1856, that—<‘ The 
farmers of Scotland have practically satisfied themselves that the inquiry is in 
no respect inquisitorial, and that it cannot possibly divulge or compromise indi- 
vidual interests. They appreciate with intelligence the importance of statistical 
information.” 

There are still unfortunately not a few occupiers of land in parts of England 
who refuse to make returns, and this opposition increases the cost of, and protracts 
the collection of the information. But perseverance in the system of voluntary 
returns, with estimates in cases where information is refused, will probably, in the 
end, and that in no great length of time, afford as satisfactory results as could be 
obtained under penalty by act of Parliament. 


Number of Returns Obtained. 


The number of returns obtained from occupiers of land in Great Britain is 
larger in 1869 than in 1868. The increase is chiefly caused by information having 
been obtained in 1869 from a larger number of occupiers of small holdings, in conse- 
quence of more precise instructions for the collection of the returns. In 1868 
returns were required from ‘holdings of more than small pieces of garden ground,” 
but in 1869 the returns required were from “ holdings of and above one quarter of 
an acre.” 

The additional number of returns obtained in 1869, being chiefly from holdings 
of very small extent, will not account for any considerable portion of the increase in 
the total acreage returned in 1869 as compared with 1868. The larger part of the 
increase is due to more complete and accurate returns by occupiers of land in some 
districts ; but the cultivated area is also increasing by the reclamation of waste 
lands. 


Heading Titles in Forms for Collecting Returns. 


As regards the forms used for collecting the returns, there is difficulty in word- 
ing some of the headings of columns, so that they may be taken to mean the same 
thing by farmers in all parts of England, Wales, and Scotland. Doubts have been 
expressed as to the land that should be returned under bare fallow, and also as to 
the distinction to be made between land under grass for some seasons only and that 
which is in permanent pasture. . ' 

With the object of lessening the chances of want of uniformity in entering land 
under these distinctions, the following changes in the headings of columns were 
made in the forms issued for collecting the returns in 1869: “bare fallow or 
uncropped arable land” was altered to “bare fallow or ploughed land from which a 
crop will not be taken this year;” and ‘clover and artificial and other grasses 
under rotation,” to “ clover, sanfoin, seeds, and rye grass under rotation.” These 
alterations will account for a large portion of the reduction in the acreage returned 
as under fallow, and as under clover, &e., in 1869. 
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Abstract Returns for United Kingdom. 

In the first two tables, abstract returns are given for each division of the United 
Kingdom; the figures for Ireland having been furnished by the Registrar-General 
for Ireland. The figures for the Isle of Man and the Channel Islands, in these and 
other tables, have been specially collected for the Board of Trade, as upon previous 
occasions, under the direction of the local authorities. 

For the United Kingdom the total number of acres returned as under all kinds 
of crops, bare fallow, and grass, was 46,100,153 in 1869, against 45,652,545 in 
1868, showing a difference in favour of 1869 of 447,608 acres. 

Of the total acreage returned in 1869, there were under corn crops (including 
beans and peas) 12,000,111 acres, of which 9,758,037 were in Great Britain, and 
2,207,970 in Ireland; under green crops (including potatoes), there were 5,065,933 
- acres, of which 3,575,067 were in Great Britain, and 1,468,895 in Ireland ; under 


bare fallow there were 761,369 acres, of which 738,836 were in Great Britain, and’ 


20,981 for Ireland; and under grass, there were of clover and other grasses from 
seed, 5,149,552 acres, of which 3,448,726 were in Great Britain, and 1,669,800 in 
Ireland, and of permanent pasture there were 22,811,284 acres, of which Great 
Britain had 12,735,897 and Ireland 10,046,877 acres. : 


Acreage under each Kind of Corn Crop. 

Theacreage under corncrops as returned in 1869, was divided between the different 
kinds of crops in the following manner: in Great Britain, of the total number of 
9,758,037 acres devoted to corn crops, 3,688,357 acres, or nearly 38 per cent., 
‘were under wheat; 2,251,480 acres, or 23 per cent., were under barley or bere ; 
2,782,720 acres, or 28 per cent., were under oats; 64,099 acres, or o°6 per cent., 
were under rye; 575,204 acres, or nearly 6 per cent., were under beans; and 
396,177 acres, or 4. per cent., were under peas. 

* In Ireland, the land under corn crops was very differently apportioned. Of a 
total of 2,207,970 acres, wheat was grown upon 218,117 acres, or to the extent of 
‘ about 13 per cent.; barley upon 223,338 acres, or 10 per cent.; oats occupied as 
many as 1,684,788 acres, or 76 per cent.; and rye, beans, and peas together only 
amounted to 18,727 acres, or barely 1 per cent. of the land under corn. Although 
so large a difference is shown between the proportionate acreage under corn crops in 
Great Britain and Ireland, the percentage proportions for the principal crops will be 
found not to differ very much in Ireland and Scotland.” 


Acreage under each Kind of Green Crop. 


As regards green crops, the following are the results for each kind of crop in 
1869 :—in Great Britain, of a total of 3,575,067 acres, 585,211, or 16 per cent., 
were returned as under potatoes ; 2,171,526, or 60 per cent., as under turnips and 


swedes; 292,742, or 8 per cent., as under mangolds; 14,344, or o°4 per cent., as . 


under carrots; 145,251, or 4 per cent., as under cabbages, kohl-rabi, and rape; and 
365,993, or 10 per cent., as under vetches, lucerne, and any other green crop, 
except clover or grass. 

In Ireland, of the total of 1,468,895 acres under green crops in 1869, 1,041,837, 
or 71 per cent., were under potatoes; and 321,880, or 22 per cent., were under 
turnips and swedes. 

Comparison of Acreage under Corn Crops in 1869, and in the Two Previous 
Years. 
Upon comparing the returns of 1869 with those of 1868, the total acreage under 
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corn crops in Great Britain shows an increase of 324,505 acres, and as compared 
with 1867, the increase in 1869 is ay much as 473,257 acres. The cultivation of 
corn crops, as shown by the returns, has been extended in each of the two years 
since 1867, the result, no doubt of the higher prices of corn in 1867 and 1868. 

The acreage under wheat in Great Britain shows an advance in 1869 over 1868 
of 36,232 acres, but in 1868 there was an increase of 284,249 acres over 1867. 
Barley shows an increase in 1869 against 1868 of 100,000 acres, which is only a 
recovery of the decrease in 1868 as compared with 1867. Oats have not varied 
much in acreage in the last three years, but in 1869 there is an increase over 1868 
to the extent of 25,coo acres. Beans had a larger-acreage in 1869 than in 1868 
by 45,000 acres, and it was in excess of the acreage under that crop in 1867. 
Peas were grown upon 100,000 more acres in 1869 than in 1868, and although 
the acreage under peas was sinaller in 1868 than in 1867, the acreage in 1869 is 
much above that in 1867. | ‘ 

In Ireland in 1869, as compared with 1868, there was a small decrease in the 
acreage under wheat; an increase of 35,000 acres in barley; and a decrease of 
15,000 acres in oats. 


Comparison of Acreage under Green Crops in 1869, and in the Two Previous 
Years. 

The green crops in Great Britain occupied a larger total acreage in 1869 than 
in 1868 by 189,000 acres, and by 76,000 acres than in 1867. There is an increase 
in the acreage under each kind of green crop in 1869. Potatoes were more largely 
grown than in the two previous years ; the increase of acreage in 1869 being 43,000 
acres over 1868, and as much as 93,000 acres over 1867. But the acreage under 
potatoes in Great Britain is still only a little more than one-half of the extent of 
the land devoted to that crop in Ireland. 

As regards turnips and swedes, the acreage has varied but little in the last 
three years. In 1869 there is an increase over 1868 of 6,000 acres, but the total 
is below what it was in 1867, 

The cultivation of mangolds increased largely in 1869; there was an increase 
of 43,000 acres over 1868, and over 1867 the smaller, though still considerable, 
addition of 34,000 acres. ‘The acreage under carrots is small, and the fluctuations 
from year to year are not important. The crops of cabbages, kohl-rabi, and rape 
are classed together, and show a larger acreage in 1869 than in 1868 by 30,000 acres, — 
_ but over 1867 the increase is not more than 11,000 acres. The acreage under 
vetches, lucerne, and any other green crop, except clover or grass, in 1869, is larger 
than in 1868 by 64,000 acres, but it is below the acreage in 1867 by 58,000 acres. 
Vetches or tares are the most largely cultivated of this class of crops, and the 
acreage under them was greater by 48,000 acres in 1869 than in 1868. 


Comparison of Acreage wnder Flax in 1869, and in the Two Previous Years. 


The acreage under potatoes and other green crops in Ireland in 1869 differs but 
to a small extent from what it was in 1868. 

The other crops to be noticed are flax and hops. In Great Britain 20,923 
acres were returned as under flax in 1869 against 17,543 acres in 1868. This crop 
is chiefly grown in England, the acreage under flax in Wales and Scotland heing 
but small. In every county in England some acres of land are returned as under 
flax ; but it is only in the counties of York, Lincoln, Suffolk, Norfolk, Cambridge, 
Somerset, and Dorset, that the acreage of the crop was above or about 1,000 acres 
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in 1869. Flax is not nearly so extensively cultivated in Great Britain as in Ireland, 
where 229,000 acres were under that crop in 1869. 


Comparison of Acreage under Hops in 1869, and in the Two Previous Years. 


The acreage under hops in England, to which division of the kingdom the 
cultivation may be said to be confined, is returned in 1869 at 61,785 acres against 
64,455 acres in 1868, the decrease being attributed to the prevalence of low prices 
for hops. About two-thirds of the acreage under hops is in the county of Kent. 
‘The other counties in which hops are planted to any extent are Sussex, Hereford, 
Worcester, Hants, and Surrey. 


Comparison of Land under Bare Fallow in 1869, and in the Two Previous 
7 Years. 

The quantity of land under bare fallow in Great Britain in 1869 is less by 220,000 
acres than it was in 1868. The decrease is greatly owing to more correct returns 
of the land which should properly come under this denomination. The alteration 
to obtain this object, made in the heading of the columns for bare fallow in the 
forms for collecting the returns of 1869, has been previously explained. In Devon- 
shire the decrease in the acreage returned under hare fallow is exceptionally large, 
and the increase in permanent pasture in that county shows that the land has been 
more correctly classified. But the increase in the acreage under corn crops in 1869 
also contributed to diminish the quantity of fallow land. The quantity of arable 
land annually allowed a season of rest is a point of much interest in connexion with 
the drainage of land and the rotation of crops as practised in different parts of the 
country. 


Comparison of the Acreage under Grass in 1869, and in the Two Previous 
Years. 

The variation in the acreage under grass remains to be noticed. There is a 
large decrease in 1869 as compared with 1868 in the number of acres in grass 
under rotation, amounting to 511,000 acres for Great Britain, and it is even larger 
in comparison with 1867. <A part of this difference is owing, as in the instance of 
bare fallow, to more correct classification, which led to the transfer to “ permanent 
pasture” of land, which in previous returns was entered as “ grass under rotation ;” 
but the failure of the clover plant in the dry summer of 1868, caused a large 
diminution in the acreage of grass under rotation in 1869. 

The acreage under permanent pasture in Great Britain shows an increase in 
1869 of 599,000 acres over 1868, and of 768,000 acres over 1867. This increase 
is more than sufficient to make up for the decrease in the acreage of grass under 
rotation. In some of the grass districts permanent pasture has been more fully 
returned in 1869, and it has also been increased by the reclamation of mountain 
and other waste lands. 


Returns of the Number of Live Stock, Number of Horses included for the first 
tome. 

With respect to the returns of the number of live stock in 1869, it may be 
observed, that as regards Great Britain the number of horses is for the first time 
included. Horses have always been returned in Ireland, and were also included in 
the agricultural returns formerly collected in Scotland ; but they have been omitted 
from the returns collected in Great Britain until 1869, when it was considered that 
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the interest so generally taken in the available supply of horses, and their importance 
as farming stock, rendered it unadvisable any longer to exclude them. 

At present the number of horses in Great Britain has only been ascertained so 
far as they are in the possession of occupiers of land. The total number so returned 
upon the 25th of June, 1869, was 1,461,000. It is estimated that there may have 
been at the same date an additional number of 500,000 horses in the metropolis 
and other towns. The total number of horses in Great Britain would thus amount 
to about 2,000,000. The number of horses returned for the town and country 
districts in Ireland in 1869 was 527,000. 


Comparison of Number of Live Stock in 1869, and in the Two Previous Years. 


As regards the live stock used for food, there was a decrease in the number 
returned in Great Britain in 1869. The number of cattle and sheep was reduced, . 
owing to the failure in 1868 of turnips and other descriptions of autumn and 
winter food. The number of pigs was greatly lessened, chiefly in consequence of 
the continued dearness of corn, but in some parts of the country there were losses 
from disease in the winter of 1868. Cattle show a reduction in Great Britain of 
_ £10,000 in 1869 as compared with 1868, but the number in 1869 is 320,000 above 
the number of 1867. In Ireland the number of cattle increased in 1869 over 1868, 
in which year there was a decrease from 1867. . 

‘The number of sheep in Great Britain is less by 1,173,000 in 1869 than in 
1868, but the number in 1869 is larger by 619,000 than it was in 1867. In 
Ireland there were 174,000 fewer sheep in 1869 than in 1868. The difference in 
the relative number of sheep and cattle in Great Britain and Ireland is very great. 
To every head of cattle there are in Great Brita about 54 sheep, and in Ireland 
14 sheep. Cattle are, however, kept in larger numbers in Ireland, in proportion to 
the acreage, than in Great Britain. 

The decrease in the number of pigs in Great Britain is 378,000 in 1869 as 
compared with 1868. There was a much larger falling off in 1868 as compared 
with 1867. The difference between 1869 and 1867 is rather more than one million, 
which is equivalent to a diminution of 35 per cent. in the number of pigs in Great 
Britain in two years. The number of pigs kept in towns, and by cottagers having 
less than one quarter of an acre of land, are not included in the returns for Great 
Britain. 

There is an increase of 217,000 jigs in Ireland in 1869 as compared with 1868, 
but that is not equal to the decrease in 1868 as compared with 1867. Pigs are 
generally supposed to be very numerous in Ireland, but the average number to every 
100 acres of occupied land differs but little in Ireland from what it is in Great 
Britain. 

The return of cattle, sheep, and pigs, taken as they are in the month of June, 
which is generally considered to be the best period of the year for collecting 
agricultural returns, show a supply for food short of the actual quantity. The 
number of calves, lambs, and pigs, born and killed for consumption between the time 
of collecting the returns from year to year is not ascertained, and as regards lambs 
and pigs the number not accounted for is probably considerable. 


Comparative Results of Returns for Counties, arranged in Grazing and Corn 
Districts. : 
A comparative table of some of the chief results of the agricultural returns for 
the counties of England when divided into grazing and corn districts was compiled 
M 2 
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and published with the returns for 1868. A similarly arranged table, but in greater 
detail, has been prepared for 1869. 

The total acreage returned for counties in the two divisions is so nearly equal in 
quantity that, of the total acreage returned for all England, 524 per cent. is in the 
grazing or western division, and 473 per cent. in the corn or eastern division, but 
the differences in the agricultural condition of the two divisions are very marked. 

Thus, of the total acreage in the grazing division, 25 per cent. is under corn 
erops, against 4.3 per cent. in the corn division. Green crops occupy 9 per cent. of 
the total acreage in the grazing, and 14 per cent. in the corn division. The land 
returned as under bare fallow in England is nearly equally divided between the 
two divisions. But the proportion of fallow to the total acreage, less the permanent 
pasture, or to the acreage of arable land in each division, is 5°5 per cent. in the 
. grazing against 4°3 in the corn division. This difference leads to the inference that 
moor or waste land is wrongly returned as fallow in some of the grazing counties. 
The proportion of the acreage under clover and grass under rotation is nearly the 
same in each division, viz., g and 8 per cent. respectively. Permanent pasture 
occupies 54 per cent. of the acreage in the grazing and 31 per cent. in the corn 
division. 

Of the land under wheat in England, there is but 39 per cent. in the grazing 
against 61 per cent. in the corn division, The proportion under barley varies .a little 
more, being 38 per cent. in the grazing and 62 per cent. in the corn division. 
Under oats there is more land in the grazing than in the corn division, the 
proportions being 52 and 48 per cent. respectively. The proportions of the 
land under both beans and peas are largely in favour of the corn division, viz., 
for the two crops 72 and 75 per cent. against 28 and 25 per cent. in the grazing 
division. 

The proportion is reversed in the case of potatoes, of which as much as 61 per 
cent. of the acreage under that crop is in the grazing against 39 per cent. in the 
corn division. Of turnips and swedes, 45 per cent. of the acreage is in the grazing 
and 55 per cent. in the corn division. The proportions of mangold and other green 
crops are largely in excess in the corn division. In the grazing division there is not 
very much more land under clover and grass under rotation than there is in the corn 
division, the percentage proportions being 54 against 46. Under permanent pasture 
there is nearly twice as much land in the grazing as in the corn division, the former 
having 66 per cent., and the latter only 34 per cent. of the permanent pasture in 
England. 

With respect to the relative number of live stock in the grazing and corn 
divisions, ‘there were, when the returns were made, on the 25th of June, about as 
many horses in the one as in the other division, but of horses under two years of 
age there was a larger number in the grazing counties. The cattle were nearly twice 
as numerous in the grazing division, and the sheep were in nearly equal numbers in 
the two divisions. There were about the same number of pigs in each division. 
The relative number of cattle and sheep in the two divisions would doubtless be 
much altered at a later period of the year, owing to additional stock being then kept 
in the corn counties to consume the root crops. 

The counties grouped in each division are the same as were selected last year, 
and are arranged for the purpose, as far as practicable, in geographical order from 
north to south. 

The grazing division includes the counties of Northumberland, Cumberland, 
Durham, Westmoreland, York (North and West Ridings), Lancaster, Chester, Derby, 
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Stafford, Leicester, Salop, Worcester, Hereford, Monmouth, Gloucester, Wilts, 
Dorset, Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall. 

The corn-growing division includes the counties of York (East Riding), Lincoln, 
Nottingham, Rutland, Huntingdon, Warwick, Northampton, Cambridge, Norfolk, 
Suffolk, Bedford, Bucks, Oxford, Berks, Hants, Hertford, Essex, Middlesex, Surrey, 
Kent, and Sussex. 
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At the end of the returns for Great Britain will be found tables relating to the 
agriculture of British possessions and foreign countries, so far as it has been 
practicable to obtain information of recent date. 


Returns for British Possessions. 


For the British Possessions there is but little information except for the 
Australian Colonies and the Cape of Good Hope. . 


Corn and Wheat in Australia. 


In the colonies upon the continent of Australia, according to the latest returns, 
there were under corn crops 1,310,000 acres, of which ggr,ooo acres were under 
wheat. South Australia and Victoria, according to the returns, are the chief wheat 
growing colonies, the acreage under that crop being 550,000 acres in the former, 
and 258,000 acres in the Jatter colony. The yield of wheat is liable to very great 
variations in Australia. The crop in South Australia in 1868 is reported to have 
been diminished to the third of the ordinary production by the prevalence of the 
“ved rust” blight. The highest average produce per acre of corn and potatoes is 


in New Zealand. 


Cattle and Sheep in Australia and Cape of Good Hope. 


The number of cattle returned in 1868 is 3,515,000 for Australia, and about 
400,000 for New Zealand and Tasmania. The number of sheep is returned at 
37,441,000 for Australia; 8,418 for New Zealand, and 1,742,000 for Tasmania ; 
making a total of 47,600,000 as the stock of sheep in the Australian colonies. 
This total, as compared with the number given in the colonial returns for 1867, 
shows the large increase of 4,000,000 sheep in one year. The latest return for the 
Cape of Good Hope, in 1365, shows that at that date there were in that colony as 
many as 692,000 cattle, and 9,836,000 sheep. 


Weight of Wool Exported per Head of Sheep. 


Comparing the stoek of sheep at the dates in these returns, and the quantities 
of wool exported from the colonies in 1867, there is a very near agreement between 
Australia and the Cape of Good Hope in the average weight of wool exported per 
head of the stock of sheep. The average is 3°75 lb. for Australia, and 3,65 lb. for 
the Cape of Good Hope. 


Returns for Foreign Countries. 


The returns for foreign countries relate only to those countries for which later 
information than that published in 1868 could be obtained. The chief officers of 
the statistical departments in the several countries have obligingly communicated 
information for publication in these comparative tables. , 


Distribution of Crops, §c., in Russia. Corn Districts in Russia. 


In Russia statistics of the agricultural resources of the country have not been 
officially collected, but carefully executed maps, illustrative of the agricultural con- 
dition of Russia in Europe, have lately been published by the Department of Agri- 
culture attached to the Ministry of State Domains at St. Petersburg. By these 
maps it appears that arable land, where it amounts to from 50 to 70 per cent. of 
the total area of districts, occupies about one-tenth of Russia in Europe, lying 
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south of Moscow as far as Kharkow, and between Tambow on the east and Tcher- 
nigow on the west, with a south-west extension from Tchernigow to Podolsk and 
Kichenow near Odessa. The proportion of land under pasture is large in other 
parts of the country. The best corn districts are: 1. on the Volga, south of Kazan 
and down below Saratow, extending chiefly on the left bank of the Volga to Oufa 
and the Oural river; 2. between the Dniester and Dnieper, south of Podolsk and 
Poltova ; 3. on the Baltic between Libau and Revel. 


Localities in which Flax, Hemp, Beet-root, and Tobaceo are Grown in Russia. 
Forests in Russia. Distribution of Live Stock in Russia. 


Flax, for the fibre, is grown in the north-west districts, largely about Pskow, | 
and in thearea situated between towns of Pskow, Vitebsk, Grodno, and Libau. 
Hemp is cultivated further to the south, principally in the neighbourhood of the 
town of Orel or Orlow, and also in the district between the towns of Kalouga, 
Koursk, Tchernigow, and Vitebsk. Flax, for oil seed, is a crop of Southern Russia 
in the districts between the Dniester and the Don. Beet-root is also a crop of the 
southern districts situated between the towns of Kalouga and Karkow, but it is 
more especially cultivated upon the Dnieper near to Kiew. Tobacco is planted 
in detached districts in the south. Forests are most numerous in the country 
north of St. Petersburg, but they also occur, in less density, southwards between 
St. Petersburg and Moscow. As regards the distribution of live stock in European 
Russia, horses are most numerous in the eastern half of the country, and cattle and 
sheep are most abundant in the southern and western districts. 


Returns for Prussia. 


For Prussia, the official returns at present only afford information respecting 
the percentage variations of the harvest from an average yield, but it is stated that 
statistics of the agricultural resources of the country will be obtained in 1870. 


Returns for Belgiwm. 


In Belgium agricultural returns have been collected for a recent year, but they 
are not ready for publication. 


Returns for France. Change in Bread Corn Grown in France. Excess 
of Imports of Corn in France. Increase of Sugar Beet-root in France. 
Fallow Land in France. 


In France, information respecting the agricultural condition of the country is 
obtained with much completeness every ten years, and every year inquiry is made 
as to the principal crops. The last general returns, relating to the year 1862, 
were published in 1868. M. Legoyt, Chief of the Department for the General 
Statistics of France, has attached to the returns an interesting report upon the 
agriculture of France at different periods, and also an elaborate introduction expla- 
natory of the information collected in 1862. There has been a marked change in 
the description of bread corn grown in France: in 1862, as compared with 1840, 
the cultivation of wheat shows an increase of 33 per cent., and that of rye, and 
mixed rye, and wheat, a decrease of 25 and 45 per cent. respectively. In the same 
period the average yield of wheat increased from 13°9 to 16°3 bushels per English 
acre ; avd potatoes were more largely grown by 34 per cent. It appears that in 
the 50 years from 1815 to 1865 France imported more corn and flour of’ all kinds 
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than she exported. The cultivation of sugar beet-root in France increased from 
57,000 hectares in 1840 to 136,000 in 1862, or 137 per cent. The quantity of 
land annually left fallow has decreased in France, but in 1862 it still amounted to 
20 per cent. of the land under tillage. 


Variation in Number of Cattle and Sheep in France. 


‘The number of cattle (omitting calves under one year) was larger in 1862 than in 
1842 by one million, the increase being almost entirely in cows. The number of 
sheep in the same period decreased. It is stated by M. Legoyt that in countries in 
which small holdings prevail, the number of cows generally increases and the number 
of sheep diminishes. 


Number of Proprietors of Land and Number and Average Size of Holdings in 
France. Number of Leased Farms, and Terms of Leases in France. 


There are 3,800,000 proprietors of land in France. The number of agricul- 
tural holdings in 1866 was 3,226,000. Of this number, more than one half, or 
56 per cent., had less than 123 English acres of land. The average extent of all 
the holdings in France (exclusive of forests and woods) was 264 acres, which is as 
nearly as possible the same as the average of all the holdings in Ireland. The 
number of leased farms in France in 1862 was 568,000, of which 17 per cent. were 
leased for three years, 25 per cent. for six years, 51 per cent. for nine years, and 
7 per cent. for more than nine years; and it is stated that the best cultivation is 
found in districts in which farms are let upon the longest leases. 


Returns for United States. Number of Reaping Machines in United States. 


In the United States information respecting the agriculture of the country is 
obtained by a department of the government, and the interest of the United States 
in agricultural statistics has been extended to the larger subject of the relative 
supply of cereals in the American Union and in Europe. A report upon this sub- 
ject, based upon data for European countries obtained by the American diplomatic 
agents, was presented to the Statistical Congress at the Hague, by Mr. S. B. 
Ruggles, of New York, the delegate to the Congress from America. The large 
product of corn in the United States is stated by Mr. Ruggles to be greatly facili- 
tated by the numerous machines used for sowing, reaping, thrashing, and preparing 
the grain for market. The number of reaping machines employed in the United 
States in 1866 was estimated by Mr. Gould, formerly President of the Agricultural 
Society ‘of the State of New York, at 210,000, and the number now in use is 
believed to be much larger. . 


Product of Cereals in United States. 


The product of cereals in the United States in 1868 is stated to have been 
1,450 millions of sashels (Winchester measure), of which 906 million bushels, or 
62 per cent., were maize; 255 millions, or 18 per cent., were oats; 224 millions, 
or 15 per cent., were wheat; and 65 millions, or 5 per cent., were barley, rye, and 
buckwheat. The consumption for human food, estimated at 8 bushels per head of 
the population, is 312 million bushels; and from 500 to 600 million bushels are 
supposed to be consumed by animals. Large quantities of cereals are distilled into 
whiskey and other spirituous liquors. Whilst exporting, in ordinary years, large 
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quantities of maize and wheat, the United States requires an importation of barley 
for the supply of the breweries. The yearly product of barley, although it is said 
to have quadrupled between 1850 and 1868, has recently failed to meet the demand 
of the breweries, and more than 4 millions of bushels of barley were imported in 
1868. 


Comparison of Produce of Cereals in America and Europe. 


Upon the data furnished by official returns for the United States, and from the 
best information that could be obtained as to the production of cereals in Europe, 
Mr. Ruggles shows that of the corn produce of North America and Europe, nearly 
one-half is raised in the United States and Russia, and he says that these two great 
producing countries will be abundantly able, for many years to come, to increase 
the supply of food in the more densely populated portions of Western Europe. 

Too much importance cannot be attached to a knowledge of the relative pro- 
duction and consumption in various countries of the primary articles of food. The 
more the differences in these respects are ascertained, the better will the principle 
be recognised that the extent to which countries can be supplied, not only with the 
necessaries but with the common comforts of life, must depend upon the interchange 
of their surplus productions. 


XI.—Textile Manufacture of the United Kingdom. 


Aw abstract of these valuable tables for 1850, 1856, 1861, and 1868, will 
be found among the periodical tables at pp. 180—186. The full account 
from which those figures have been abbreviated will be found in the 
Miscellaneous Statistics of the Board of Trade for 1869. 
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REGISTRATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


No. L—ENGLAND AND WALES. 


' MARRIAGES—QvarTER ENDED SEPTEMBER, 1869. 
BIRTHS anp DEATHS—Qvartrer ENDED DEcEMBER, 1869. 


A.—Serial Table of Marrraczs, Birrus, and Dratus, returned in the 
Years 1869-63, and in the Quarters of those Years. . 


Calendar YEARS, 1869-63 :—Numbers. 





Years.| 769, 68. "OT. 66. "65, 64. | 63. 











Marriages No. — 176,729 | 179,154 | 187,776 | 185,474 | 180,387 | 173,510 
BUTS ss coset » |772,857 | 786,156] 768,349 | 753,870 | 748,069 | 740,275 | 727,417 
Deaths .... ,, | 495,086 | 480,677 | 471,073 | 500,689 | 490,909 | 495,531] 473,837 











QUARTERS of each Calendar Year, 1869-63. 
(I.) Marrraces :—Nwmbers. 





Qrs. ended 69, 68, 67, 66. 65. 64, 63, 





last. day Of —(—-  ————  — 
March........ No.| 87,713 | 36,670 | 36,441 | 37,579 | 86,807 | 37,988 | 35,528 
JuBe? xl.) » | 43,071 | 45,226] 45,589. | 48,577 | 45,827 | 44,599 | 44,146 
September ,, | 43,831 | 43,480 ‘44,086 | 46,257 | 45,852 | 44,675 | 41,932 
December _,, — 51,353 | 53,038 | 55,363 | 56,988 | 538,125 | 51,904 














(II.) Brrrus :—Numbers. 


Qrs. ended 69, 68. 67, 66, 65. 64, 63. 
st. SS 


March........ No.| 204,055 | 198,594 | 194,763 | 196,753 |194,130 | 192,947 | 186,341 
June ........ »» | 188,459 | 202,892 | 199,660 | 192,437 | 192,988 | 188,835 | 189,340 
September ,, | 190,132 | 192,467 | 190,782 | 179,086 | 181,941 |181,015 | 173,439 
December ,, | 190,231 | 192,203 | 183,144 | 185,594 |179,010 | 177,478 | 178,297 


(III.) Drarus :—Numbers. 

















Qrs. ended 69, 68. "67. 66. *65. 64, 68. 


last day of |-———_ |__| _—_ |__| |—_— +- 


March........ No.| 133,437 | 120,095 | 184,008 | 188,136 | 140,410 | 142,977 | 128,096 
TIME, casas » | 118,849 | 109,984 | 112,355 | 128,551 | 115,892 | 116,880 | 118,121 
September ,, | 114,654 | 130,502 | 108,518 | 116,650 | 113,362 | 112,223 | 112,504 
December ,, | 128,146 | 120,096 | 116,197 | 117,352 | 121,245 |123,451 |115,116 








( 
‘ 
7 
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of Marrracss, Birrus, and Deatrus, per 1,000 PERsons 


Livine in the Years 1869-63, and the QuaRTERS of those Years. 


Calendar YEARS, 1869-63 :—General Ratios. 














Mean 

















































































































WPRRS.2, Soy eccek 69 59-68. 768. 67. 66. 65. 64, 63, 
_ Estmtd. Poplin. 
of England 
in thousands >| 21,870 — | 21,649 | 21,430] 21,210] 20,991 | 20,772 | 20,554 
in middle of 
each Year... 
Persons Mar- ‘ ; : 4 | t 7-36 | 16-88 
es — | 16°92 | 16°34 | 16°72 | 17°70 | 17°68 | 17°36 
Births ccc 35°34 | 35°34 | 36°35 | 35°85 | 35°54 | 35°64 | 35°64 | 35°39 
Deaths: :..:-si0.:.:. 22°64 | 22°48 | 22°20 | 21:98 | 23°61 | 23°39 | 23°86 | 23°05 
QuaRTERS of each Calendar Year, 1869-63. 
(I.) Persons MarrieD :—Ratio per 1,000. 
Qrs. ended | '6% | sco'¢q | “68. | 767. | "66. | 65. | 764. | 63. 
last day of ; i < be Z = 
| Ee ene ae 14°04 | 14°09 | 18°64 | 13°84 | 14°42 | 14°28 | 14°72 | 14°08 
PM eesnesdicenceh tas 15°82 | 17°20 | 16°84 | 17°08 | 18°40 | 17°54 | 17°24 | 17°26 
September ........ 15°88 || 16°37 | 15°92° | 16°30: | 17°28: 1-17-32 | 17-04 | 16°16 
December ........ — | 19°89 | 18°76 | 19°56 | 20°64 | 21°46 | 20°22 | 19°96 
(II.) Brrrus :—Ratio per 1,000. 
Qrscended | °69. |scggq | '68. | “67. | 66. | “65. | 64, | 63, 
last day of = es eee 
ITO GIE 5s: ssoadu se: 37°98 | 36°85 |.26°93 |37:00 | 37°77 |.37:65 | 87°40 | 36°91 
IO ee ha aces 34°61 | 36°65 | 37°63 | 37°42 | 86°44 | 36°92 | 36°51 | 87°00 
September ........ 34°45 | 34°04 | 35°25 | 35-28 | 33-46 | 34°34 | 34°53 | 33-43 
December ........ 34°38 | 33°79 | 35°21 | 33°78 | 34°58 | 33°70 | 33°76 | 34°28 
(III.) Dzatus :—Ratio per 1,000. 
Mean y ? ey 2 ? ? 
Qrs. ended "69; 59-68 68. 67. 66. 65. 64, 63. 
bast day of |—_.___ L ES = sad pte no eee Be 
1 9 1 Rae 24°84 | 25°36 | 22°26 | 25°46 | 26°52 | 27°23 | 27°72 | 25°38 
BME 00 che coisa 21°83 | 22°03 | 20°41 | 21°06 | 24°34 | 22°17 | 22°60 | 23°08 
September ........ 20°77. | 20°63 | 23°88. | 20°06. |: 21:79 | 21°40 | 21°41 | 21°69 
December ......... 23°16 | 21°90 | 21°99 | 21°43 | 21°87 | 22°83 | 23°49 | 22°18 
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B.—Oomparative Table of Consous, Provisions, PaupERism, and TEMPE- 
RATURE in each of the Nine QUARTERS ended December, 1869. 





i 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 ae 10 
, . 
ae Average Average Prices Average Pauperism. 
Average AN cts Price of Meat per lb. at , Prices’of 
; » frate of Leadenhall Potatoes : 
Quarters rk of Bank} Wheat } and Newgate Markets (York ucrterly Averare ot 4 Meas 


the Number of Paupers 


relieved on the Tem- 


of per (by the Carcase), Regents) 
ending | Consols England Quarter | with the Mean Prices. | per Ton 


last day of each week.*} pera- 
(for Dis- 


at 
EngndiG ae. qo). 4. Waterside ture. 





























Money)! count. ie Beef. Mutton. eee In-door. | Out-door. 

Ea Oe Ie. aad. Gs a A) se Ss. Se o 

Dec. 81} 94¢ | 2°0 | 67 11 | 44—62 | 44—64 | 110—155] 145,886 | 771,754 | 42°5 
53 53 132 

1868 ; : 

Mar.31| 93 2°0 | 72 2] 44—6h | 44—64 |125—170] 159,716 | 860,165 | 41°4 
58 58 147 

June 30| 948 | 2°o0 | 71 10 | 43—62 | 42—7° | 130—170] 142,588 | 800,944 | 55:8 
$ g 150 

Sept.30} 942 | 2°0 | 59 1 | 43—62 | 42—62 |120—175] 138,284 | 778,804 | 63°9 
Bei - ge 147 

Dec. 31| 9423 | 2°4 | 51 11 | 43—7 | 43—6% | 70—140 | 152,733 | 797,546 | 45°1 
54 58 105 

1869 

Mar.31| 923 | 3:0 | 50 2] 42—73 | 48—73 | 70—140 | 162,308 | 850,883 | 41°3: 
6 6% IOS 

June380} 983 | 4:2 | 45 7] 43-75 | 5—72 | GO—180 | 145,094 | 816,260 | 52°0: 
63 65 95 

Sept.380] 93 | 2°9 | 50 11 | 43—7% | 54—7E | 95—125] 137,406 | 781,382 | 61-4 
6¥ 62 I1O 

Dec. 31} 934 | 2°8 | 46. 0 | 48—73 | 5—7% | 75—100 | 151,996t| 818,315} 43°3: 
6% 64 87 








* Exclusive of vagrants and pauper lunatics in asylums. 
+ These figures include an estimate for December, the returns not being complete 
for that month. 





— O.— General Average Death-Rate Table:—Annual Rate of Mortality to 1,000 
of the Population in the Kleven Divisions of England. 





Average Annual Rate of Mortality to 1,000 Living in 























adie: 1868. 1869. 
Divisions. “avant 
Autumn|| Winter | Spring | Summer 
ie —_ Gaiter Qusuer Bathe Quarter. ee 
By, TONdOU é:rcccnancasmiceaseen 23°63 || 23°57 | 24°52 || 25°43 | 22°25 | 24°31 | 26°66 
11. South-Eastern counties ....) 19°55 || 18°91 | 18°31 || 21°39 | 18°71 | 18°45 | 20°16 
m1. South Midland ,, | 20°44 |] 19°81 | 19°00 || 21°92 | 19:01 | 18°94 | 20°84 
Iv. Hastern counties .............. 20°58 || 19°57 | 19°31 || 22°42 | 20°96 | 18°41 | 19°79 
v. South-Western counties .....) 20°01 || 18°12 | 18°29 || 21°77 | 20°62 | 17:05 | 20°16 
vi. West Midland 7 | 22°35 || 21°08 | 20°39 || 23°58 | 20°06 | 18°75.| 22°08 
vit. North Midland _,, | 21°10 |] 21°26 | 20°48 || 24°35 | 21°74 | 20°02 | 22°05 
vit. North-Western ,, f° 25°51 || 26°14 | 25°54 || 28°13 | 23°63 | 23°23 | 25°65 
Ty OMRB ILO. S.tacspayeacecenvennstapenet 23°09 || 24°66 | 25°60 || 28°08 | 24°79 | 23°87 | 26°45 
x. Northern counties. ............ 21°99 || 24°12 | 24°89 || 26°05 | 22°63 | 21°34 | 22°83 


x1. Monmouthshire and Wales} 21°28 || 19°70 | 18°35 || 23°12 | 22-07 | 16-92 | 19°60 


Note.—The mortality for the year 1868 is the mean of the quarterly rates. 
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D.—-Special Average Death-Rate Table:—Annuau Rate of Morrarry per 
1,000 ix Town and Country Disrricrs of ENeLanp in each Quarter of the 


Years 1869-67. 


In 142 Districts,and 
56 Sub- districts, 
comprising the 


Chief Towns........ 


In the remaining 
Districts and Sub- 
districts of Eng- 
land and Wales, 
comprising chiefly 
Small Towns and 
Country Parishes } 





Population | 
Enumerated. | 


Area 
in Statute 
Acres. 


1861. 





3,287,151 | 10,930,841 | 


34,037,732 


95135,383 | 

























































Annual Rate of Mortality per 1,000 
Ginter in each Quarter of the Years 
ending M 
, Mean 
1869. |>59 69 | 1868.| 1867. 
| ( March ..| 26°55 | 27°24 | 24°08 | 27°23 
|) June ....| 22°78 | 23°39 | 22°20 | 21°99 
Sept. ....:23°32 | 22°90 | 26°49 | 22°47 
Dec. .... 25°75 | 24°31 | 24°15 | 23°92 
Year ....| 24°60 | 24°46 | 24°22 | 23°90 
Year ....| 20°04] 20°00 | 19°40 | 19°54 
March ..| 22°56 | 23°02 | 20°12 | 23°16 
June ....| 20°56 | 20°32 | 18°04 | 19°84 
Sept. ....| 17°36 | 17°79 | 20°44 | 16°93 
Dee. ....| 19°67 | 18°88 | 18°98 | 18°21 


Note.—The three months, January, February, March, contain 90, in leap year 91 
days; the three months, April, May, June, 91 days; each of the last two quarters of the 


year 92 days. 


For this inequality a correction has been made in the calculations, also 


for the difference between 365 and 365°25 days, and 366 and 365°25 days in leap year. 





E.—Special Town Table:—Porutation; Birtus, DeatHs; Mean Temperature and 





Cities, &c. 





Total of 14 large towns....| 6,546,587 
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Sheffield 
Bradford 
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RAINFALL 77 last Autumn Quarter, in Fourteen Large Towns. 





Rainfall 











Bee es Deaths } to 1,000 Living daribp dene in 
ee ae Ly the 18 Weeks in Inches in 
the Middle | 18 Weeks | 15 Weeks | ending Dec., 1869. | 18 Weeks | 13 Weeks 
the Year Ist J an., | Ist J an., f ‘ ue pane 
Eee. TEENS 1870. | Births. | Deaths. | 1870. | 1870.” 
68,263 144,950 | 85°72 | 27°56 42:7 8°36 
3,170,764 | 28,293 | 21,063 | 35°81 | 26:66 | 43-0 6°62 
169,423 1,482 1,138 30°1l 26°96 43°6 8°90 
360,846 | 3,063 2,513 | id4e0% || “a5793 — — 
509,052 | 4,680 3,663 36°90 28°83 4A 3 8°79 
370,892 | 38,326 Big) 35°99 30°59 42°1 L513 
119450. | 1,104 866 | 37°13 29°13, 42°, 10°83 
2395752 2,350 1,839 39°34 30°79 A2°6 8°06 
1364522 |s 1,276 898 | 36°97 | 26:02 43°4 6°19 
253,110 | 2,012 1,757 | 39°83 27°86 4:3°4) 7A 
126,682 | 1,030 819 32°63 25°95 40°1 8°29 
130,403 | 1,124 857 | 84°57 | 26°36 — — 
$73,002 | 1,651 1,255 |_-37°28 28°30 42°4 4°50 
458,937 | 4,437 3,792 | 38°80 2 216 A1*1 12°55 
$20,702. | L930. b 717863, 24°21 23°31 4A." 5 6°83 
1,889,842 a 11,419 i 24°25 = = 
(1867.) 
702437 | 7,800 | 4,578. § 40:71 } 26716 39°3 _ 
(1869.) 
608,200 | -—= 3,844 | 25°49 39°9 as 
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F.— Divisional Table:—Marriaces Registered in Quarters ended 30th 
September, 1869-67 ; and Birtus and Dnatus in Quarters ended 31st 
December, 1869-67. 






































1 2 3 4 5 6 
MARRIAGES in Quarters ended 
DIVISIONS. AREA POPULATION, 30th September. 
Hovieea wae: Wolea) in 1861. 
u nd an ales. 
ere Statute Acres.| persons) | 1869. | 1868. | 1867. 
No. No. No. No. 
ENGL. & WALES.... Totals! 37,324,883 | 20,066,224] 43,831 | 43,480 | 44,086 
£. OMG i. ent: 74,997 | 2,803,989 | 8,102 8,213 8,537 
11. South-Hastern ........ 4,065,935 | 1,847,661 | 3,714 3,723 3,865 
tr. South Midland........ 3,201,290 | 1,295,515 2.162 2,301 2,118 
TV, MUSBUOUD s2c03-bacsuee 3,214,099 | 1,142,562 1,686 1,807 1,722 
v. South-Western........ 4,993,660 | 1,835,714 | 3,263 | 3,051 | 3,158 
vi. West Midland ........ 3,862,732 | 2,436,116 8,085 4,859 4,948 
vir. North Midland........ 358425397 1 4,209,000 | —2,3796 2,449 2,365 
vit. North-Western........ 2,000,227 | 2,935,540 | 7,632 7,579 7,715 
Pky PMOPESOINe |. Bis. 3,654,636 | 2,015,541 | 4,827 4,668 4,792 
Ks Noreen, C7 Aki 3,492,322 |} 1,151,372 § 2,538 2,428 2,437 
xI. Monmthsh. & Wales} 5,218,588 | 1,312,834 ] 2,386 2,402 2,429 
7 8 9 10 dell 12 13 - 


(Englandand Wales.) 


» DIVISIONS. 





Ene. & WALES.... Totals} 190,231 


. London 


Daren eee ner naee 





BIRTHS in Quarters ended 


DEATHS in Quarters ended 


tr. South-Eastern 
Tir. South Midland........ 
Iv. Eastern 


v. South-Western........ 
vi. West Midland 
vit. North Midland........ 


vir. North-Western........ 
tx. Yorkshire 
x. Northern 


xr. Monmthsh. & Wales 

















3lst December. 31st December. 
1869. 1868. 1867. 1869. | 1868. | 1867. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 

192,203 | 183,144 [128,146 |120,096 | 116,197 

28,293 | 27,740 | 27,652 | 21,063 | 18,943 | 18,526 
14,108.| 17,739 15,912- 7 10,467 | 9,388) 9,117 
11,749 | 11,844 | 11,074 | 4,004 | 6,439 | 6,421 
9,601 9,580 8,932 | 5,824 | 5,667 | 5,889 
14,134 | 14,3889 | 13,569 9,470 | 8,579 | 8,268 
23,214 | 23,217 | 22,303 |15,181 | 18,834 | 13,627. 
11,422 | 11,623 | 11,166 | 3,532 | 6,958 | 6,503 
29,935 | 30,340 | 28,681 | 21,871 | 21,427 | 21,686 
20,883 | 21,093 | 20,319 | 14,888 | 14,239 | 11,992 
12,283 | 12,936 |. 12,068 | 7,683 | 8,067 | 8,019 
11,609 | 11,702 | 11,468 | 7,073 | 6,555 | 6,649 
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G.—General Meteorological Table, Quarter ended December, 1869. 


[Abstracted from the particulars supplied to the Registrar-General by JAMES GLAISHER, Es@., F.R.S., &e.] 


















































































































































Temperature of issue Weight 
Fores of Vapour 
iv of F ina 
: ote , ; ir— : ubic Foot 
E Air, Evaporation.} Dew Point. | Daily Range. Vapour. opie. 
—_ [- Water 
Months. Diff. | Diff. Diff. Diff. | Diff. ft Diff. Diff. 
from pee from from | from poy "2° from from 
ay | Aver- | Aver- Aver- Ing... | Aven= | | Aver- Aver- Aver- 
Mean. age of | age of Mean. age of Mean. age off ean age of Thames} Mean. age of Mean. age of 
98 2 28 28 | 2 28 28 
Years.| Years. Years. Years. Years. Years. Years. 
9S 2 < 2 © S BU 1S Ul Oy to qn, In. 2 Gr. Gr. 
OCtrrceces 48°9 | —0°8| —1°d | 46°6 | —1°9] 44-2 | —2°1) 15°5 | +0°89 53°0 J -290 |—026] 3°2 | —0°5 
Nov. ...| 43°0 | +0°6| —0°9 | 40°8 | —0°8] 38-2 | —1°64 11°7 0°04 43°9 | °231 |—019} 2°7 | —O°1 
DECi..s02 37-9 | -1-3| —2°7 | 36-2 | —2-9] 33-9 | 3-4] 8-6 |—1-07 38-2 | -195 |—-o30] 2°3 | —0°3 
Mean ...| 43°3 | —0°5| —1°7 | 41-2 | -1°9] 38-8 — 24 11:9 | —O°lf 45°O 9 -239 |—-025] 2°7 | —0°3 
Degree Reading Weight of a Reading of Thermometer on Grass. 
of of Cubic Foot Rain. Daily 
Humidity. | Barometer. of Air. Hori- | Number of Nights 
1869. zontal WveWas Low- | High- 
Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. | Move- est est 
Months. from from from from | ment a Be- Read-| Read- 
Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- or |tween ing | ing 
Mean. age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Amnt. age of of the below | 30° alone ae ae 
28 28 2 54 f Alr. | 30°. | and Night.| Night. 
Years. Years Years Years 40°, 
In. In. Gree Gis In. | In. | Miles © ° 
Ct. <.2008 84 | — 3 §29°867/4+°166— 544) + 5 1°8}—1°Of 255 11 10 10 # 18°8 | 48°2 
- Nov 83 | — 5 429°766| ‘0007 549 | +16 2:4) O°0f 336 a) 10 3 | 19°3 | 46°3 
DECI. c00 86 | — 2 429°619|—"196] 552 | OF 2°3|4+0°9F 361 12 18 1 7 14:3 | 4071 
Sum | Sum | Mean | Sum | Sum | Sum [Lowest] Highst 
Mean 84 | — 8 $29°751/—O10} 548] + 2% 7:0 1/—Ovrlt 317 40 38 | 14 | 14°3 | 48°2 


Note.—In reading this table it will be borne in mind that the sign (—) minus signifies below the average, and 
that the sign (+) plus signifies above the average. 








: The mean temperature of October was 48°-9, being 0°°8 lower than the 
average of ninety-eight years, higher than the corresponding values in 1868 and 
1867 by 1°-0 and 0°2 respectively, but lower than in any year in the period 


1853-66. 


The mean temperature of November was 43°-0, being 0°°6 higher than the 
average of ninety-eight years, higher than in 1868 and 1867 when 41°5 and 


41°-4 respectively were recorded, but lower tha 


1863 to 


1866. 


n in the preceding four years, viz., 


The mean temperature of December was 37°-9, being 1°°3 lower than the 
average of ninety-eight years, lower than in 1868 by 8°1, higher than in 1867 
by 0°-4, but lower than in any previous year as far back as 1860. 


The mean high day temperature was the same as the average in November, 
bat lower by 1°-1 and 3°4 respectively in October and Dicember. 
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H.—Special Meteorological Table, Quarter ended 31st December, 1869. 






























































1 2 3 4 's | 6 ii 8 9 
Me: %. Mean Mean 
Pressure of| Highest} Lowest} Range Monthly} Daily | 2/4” | wean 
NaMES -y Airy | Reading| Reading] of Tem- : Tem- 
Dry Air 5 Range | Range Degree 
OF reduced | of the |.of the |perature ar, f |Perature! oe ty. 
STATIONS. a Thermo-| Thermo-| in tle manent peme [aah the midity. 
tivensan: meter. | meter. | Quarter. perature.|perature. Air. 
in. ° ° ° ° ° 0 
Guernsey ........... 29 778-178-0270 |} 46:0 4.20°3 | 97-4 ABO. 8S 
CDEDOTHO 6 cMessonvosess BO°FOLr | 777. | 24-0 56°7 | or “a "| L2*8)). 4497 88 
Barnstaple ........... 29-683 | 77°5 | 14°5 | 63:0 | 40°8 | 10°6 | 46:9 | 84 
Royal Observatory) 29686 | 73°9 | 21°3 | 52°6 | 37°5 | 11°9 | 43°3 | 84 
TROY SGOT iocensss depts 29-700 | 75:8 | 16°8 | 59:0.| 40°0 | 12°7 | 43:1 85 
Lampeter ........:. 20°718 | 81°8 |. 0-0 ) 8I8 |) 48°] | 14°2 43°81 84 
NOP WIGR vimacsacss es 29°648 | 72°0 | 17°5 | 54°5 |.86°0 | 10°8 | 43-1 89 
DBP F Eons -sccirsitn fn | 29-620 | 71°O0 | 15°0 | 56°0 | 388°0 | 12°2 | 42-7 90 
Manchester ......... 29-646] 76-0 | 18-5 | 61-5 | Ale1e! 138-1 fae. | 85 
Stonyhurst............ 29 ‘627 | 72°8 | 18°4 | 59°4 | 387°9 | 10°7 | 42"4- 86 
OMe 5. ciareaeen vans as 29 590 70°00 | 15-0: 55-0 | 39°0,| 14°2.5°aeest) |). 
North Shields ....) 29°658 | 69°0 | 18-7 | 50°3 | 35°4 | 114 | 42°2 | 87 © 
10 oan 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 
ae Ran. 
E Mean 
NAMES 
; t Amount 
or Wann Relative Proportion of of Bee 
STATIONS. | estimated |——— Cloud. = whit hepa 
PPPNE DEON | mag lee Buel a. | oy, it feli. } 
in. 
Gwermsey onc. 1:6 8 5 hee he 5°7 53 1d2 
OTHE i. 6... ssesanss: Pers 9 4 fhe ee 6-2 31 7:0 
Barnstaple ............. pe) 9 4, 6 12 4,°2 60 14:1 
Royal Observatory} 0°7 7 A 8 | 19 6°1 37 7:0 
Wo Pato. .jc..t wig | HA OR” |S Ge ee aet7 6°8 
Lampeter ............ o-6 | 10 4 a} moO 7:4 59 14°9 
Norwich...........0.... — 6 5 vias — 41 10 °4 
Perit ahs: — 8 3 6 | 14 ~- 50 7°Q 
Manchester ........ — 7 Ss Ret iD 8 7°6 61 11°0 
Stonyhurst............ — 6 4 BRS 6°6 76 17°8 
DENG hikes cncitsccrett — —- — |— J — — 61 7-0 
North Shields ....| 2:0 i) A 6 12 6°3 60 8°5 


mes SESSION PRINS AEE RA SREY A FAECAL EEA LR RET SST SRN SEES YT OT REY SE BE TE I TIE TT 2 EA TO EST 


1870. ] Regisirar-General’s Report:—Scotland. 


No. I1—SCOTLAND. 


MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, anp DEATHS in ran Quarter 


ENDED 30TH SEPTEMBER, 1869. 


A¢7 


IL.—Serial Table:—Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scotland, and their 
Proportion to the Population, Estimated to the Middle of euch Year, during each 


Quarter of the Year's 1869-65 inclusive. 

























































































1869. 1868. 1867. 1866. 1865. 
Number. a. Number. aaa Number. ed Number. nee Number Ey i. 
1st Quarter— 
Births .....i; 28.429 | 3°54 128,736 | 3°60 | 27,952 | 3°52 | 28,883 | 3°66 |28,594 | 3°66 
Deaths........ 20,431 | 2°54 118,036 | 2°26 [19,977 | 2°51 [19,095 | 2°42 | 20,804 | 2°65 
Marriages ..| 5,291 | 0°66 | 5,287 | 0°66 | 5,856 | 0°66 | 5,642 | ot71 | 5,416 | 0°59 
Mean Tem- # a os ‘) o 
perature 4.0°°0 40°°6 56°°5 38°°0 35°°3 
ered 
2nd Quarter— * 
Births. i,<5.. 29,472 | 3°67 131,025 | 3°89 | 30,375 | 3°83 | 29,808 | 3°78 130,318 | 3°86 
Deaths........ 19,449 | 2°42 116,928 | 2°12 917,475 | 2°20 [18,575 | 2°35 [17,074 | 2°17 
Marriages..| 5,596 | 0°69 | 5,660 | o-71 | 5,627 | o'70 | 6,034 | 0°76 | 5,707 | 0°72 
Mean Tem- 3 i P a ee 
rico aE 51°-0 49°-0 49°°3 B15 
3rd Quarter— | 
Lig ee 27,646 | 3°44 [28,393 | 3°56 [27,870 | 3°61 27,204 | 3°45 127,306 | 3°48 
Deaths........ 16,532 | 2°06 [16,662 | 2°09 [15,125 | 1°yo $15,470 | 1°95 [15,924 | 2°02 
Marriages ..| 4.870 | 0°60 | 4,804 o's5g | 5,971 | 0°63 | 5,104 | 0°64 | 5,343 | 0°68 
Mean Tem- , g As é, 
perature 5674 57°°4 5b°'2 540° 57°°5 
Ath Quarter— 
Dart hs 7.:...... 27,848 | 3.47 |27,519 | 3°45 [27,847 | 3°51 [27,772 | 3°52 | 26,852 | 3°42 
+ Deaths........ 19,377 | 2°42 117,760 | 2°22 116,491 | 2°07 [18,210 | 2°30 417,089 | 2°17 
Marriages .. 6,326 | 0°78 6,202 | 0°47 6,564 | 0°82 6,908 | 0°87 7,145 | otg1 
Mean Tem- & a 
perature 40°°9 41°°5 42°°3 43°°5 43°°A 
Year— i 
Population.|~ 3,205,481 3,188,125 35170,769 391535413 3,136,057 
Births ........ 113,395 | 3°64 {115,673} 3°63 [114,044] 3°59 {113,667 | 3°60 [113,070 3°60 
Deathis........ 75,789 | 2°36 | 69,386] 2°17 | 69,068) 2°17 | 71,350) 2°26 70,891 ae 
Marriages ..| 22,083) 0°68 ]| 21,853] 0°68 } 22,618) o°71 23,688) 0°768..) 28,611)|0°75 
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IT.—Special Average Table:—Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scot- 
land and in the Town and Country Districts during the Quarter ending 
3lst December, 1869, and their Proportion to the Population; also the 
Number of Illegitimate Births, and their Proportion to the Total Births. 




















Population. 
Census, Kstimated 
1861. to ae of 
SCOTLAND sisi. 3,062,294 | 3,205,481 
131 town districts | 1,615,475 | 1,780,372 
885 rural _,, 1,446,819 | 1,425,109 
Population. 
Census, Estimated 
to Middle of 
1861. 1869. 
SCOTLAND — i jnccvsvine 3,062,294 | 3,205,481 
131 town districts | 1,615,475 | 1,780,372 
885 rural _,, 1,446,819 |,1,425,109 






























































Total Births. Illegitimate Births. 
Per Ratio. Per Ratio. 
Number. One in | Number. One in 
Cent. every Cent. every 
27,848 | 3°47 | 28 | 2,677 | 9°6 | 10-4 
16,870 1. 2579 26 | 1,558 g*2 | 10°8 
10,970 | 3°07 | 31 | 1,119 | 102 | 9°8 
Deaths. Marriages. 
Ratio. Ratio. 
Number. oe Gute Number. es One i 
Ceut. | every Cent. | every 
19,377 | 2°42 | 41 | 6,826 | o78 | 126 
13,222 | 2°96 | 38 ot Plt 
G5. | 1°92 53 0°67 149 © 














Note.—The constitution of several of the districts was altered on January 1, 1868; 
consequently the numbers of the population in the town and rural districts differ some- 
what from those of previous years. 





IIIl.— Bastardy Table:—Proportion of Illegitimate in every Hundred Births in 
the Divisions and Counties of Scotland, during the Quarter ending 31st 
December, 1869. 




















Per Per Per — Per 
Divisions. ieee, Counties. ea Counties. Tite Counties. TRE 
timate. timate. timate. timate. 
ScoTLAND ........ 9°6 
: Shetland 4°44 | Woviar tas. tz°2 | Lanark........ 4°8 
ee <3 Orkney .2. PU} Perth scsi... 8°3 | Linlithgow | 8°7 
North-Western) 5°6 | Caithness ..... 8°5 | Fife ............ 7°4 | Edinburgh | 9.3 
.¢ | Sutherland...) 9°8f}-Kinross ........ 8°o | Haddington} 11°9 
North-Hastern | 14°6 Ross and 3 Clackman- - Berwick . 9°9 
East Midland..| 9°5 Cromarty 3 PA acct. 7 | Peebles........ ig 
: ? Inverness ....| 7°4 | Stirling ........ 9*4 | Selkirk 1.0: 8*o 
eet ident.) 22 eer a {1'1 | Dumbarton..}| 8°o | Roxburgh ..| 12°7 
South-Western} 81 | Elgin .......... i7°OR | Areyu -......-. 6°) PDumfriés <4) a9°3 
; Beanie o.d..50 rr? Zs iaonts, bls! 6°7 | Kirkeud- g 
PG NAeGoRn.| 9/5 | Aberdeen ....) 14°8 | Renfrew........ 7°9 | bright .. 17°5 
Southern ......... 16°5 | Kincardine.c4 (rico) (iaiye. .. Gitte. 9°38 | Wigtown ....| 1574 
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TV.—Divisional Table:—Marrraces, Birrus, and Drarus Registered in 
the Quarter ended 31st December, 1869. 























DIVISIONS. AREA POPULATION, 
i Marriages. i 
(Scotland) er a 1861. arriages Births. DeMps. 
hh cnnetea (Persons.) 
No. No. No. No. 
SOOTLAND .....:....-. Totals | 19,639,377 | 3,062,294 | 6,326 | 27,848 | 19,377 
Br awortwern 32) 2e25).. 2,261,622 130,422 221 889 500 
11. North-Western 


45739,876 | 167,329 263 | 1,098 659 
111. North-Eastern 2,429,594 | 366,783 759 3,118 1,505 
Iv. East Midland 
v. West Midland 


25799,4.92 523,822 1,091 4,511 354.50 
2,693,176 242,507 433 2,003 1,474 


vi. South-Western 1,462,397 |1,008,253 | 2,362 | 10,718 8,292 
vil. South-Eastern 1,192,524. 408,962 909 3,993 2,604 
VILL." Southerit 3./.4...255: 2,069,696 214,216 338 1,518 893 








No. IZ].—GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Summary of MarriaGEs, in the Quarter ended 30th September, 1869; 
and Birtus and Drarus, in the Quarter ended 31st December, 1869. 


(000’s omitted]. 















Per Per Per 
CouNTRIES. Area Popu- | Marriages. Poel bans. “ae Deaths. Le of 
- in lation, Popu- Popu- Popu- 
pe ( fees lation. lation. lation. 
= Lies No. No. Ratio. No. | Baws. No. Ratio. 


ava ae 37,325, | 20,066,| 43,881 | 2°2 190,231] 9*s Eu 6°4 


Scotland................. 19,639,| 8,062,4 4,870 | 1°6 | 27,848 | o'r | 19,377 | 6°3 
POLAT a Se nops Aches 20,322,| 5,799,] 5,360 ‘gf 88,7387 |\- 5°84) 20,722 | 3°6 








oem } 77,287, | 28,927,| 54,061 | 19 [251,816 | 8°7 | 168,245 | 5°8 


Note.—The numbers against Ireland represent the marriages, births, and deaths 
that the local registrars have succeeded in recording; but how far the registration 
approximates to absolute completeness, does not at present appear to be known. It 
will be seen that the Irish ratios are much under those of Englaud and Scotland.— 


Ep. S.J. 
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TEXTILE MANUFACTURE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


1.—Number of Factories of each kind subject to the Factories Acts, with the 
Number of Spindles and Power Looms, and Amount of Steam and 
Water Power, and Number of Persons Employed in the United Kingdom, 
in each of the Years 1850, 1856, 1861, and 1868. 





In the United Kingdom. 





Description 









































f Years. Num! Moti Total 

Fr ‘ ; es | Number of Spann oles ime ross Remtie 

me of Spindles. | of Power : of 

; 000? 
Factories. witted 3 so ec Steam. | Water. Denlvek 
1850 | 1,932 20,977, | 249,627 || 71,005 | 11,550 || 330,924 
me }| °56| 2,210 | 28,010, | 298,847 || 88,001} 9,131 || 379,213 
vide 61 | 2,887 | 30,387, | 399,992 |/281,663 | 12,467 || 451,559 
"68 | 2,549 | 32,000, | 379,829 191,033 | 10,029 || 401,064 
1850 | 1,497 ,| 1,595, 9,439 | 18,455] 8,689 || 74,443 
56 | 1,505 | 1,787, | 14,453 | 17,490| 8,411 || 79,091 
Woollen .... 61 | 1,679 2,183, | 21,770 || 26,879] 9,598 |) 86,983 
68 | 1,652 4,590; 46,204 || 42,633 | 11,844 || 127,181 
1850 501 8476, 32,617 9,890} 1,625 WORT | 
56 | 525 | 1,326, | 38,946 || 13,475| 1,431 |] 87,794 
Worsted ..... | 167 | 532 | 1.285, | 43,048 || 26,234 1.970 || 86,063 
68 703 25193, | 71,666 | 44,571] 2,006 || 131,896 
1850! 277 | 1,226, | 6,092 | 2,858] 953 |] 42,044 
Silk 56 460. 1,094, 9,260 4,360 816 56,137 
cet ae 61 reg 155-39; 10,709 || 6,186 864 || 52,429 
68 591 978, 14,625 5,897 649 || 41,017 
1850 | 393 96s, | 3,670 || 10,905| 3,387 || 68,434 
ae ‘6 | 417s aaa, 8,689 || 14,387] 3,935 || 80,262 
hi a 61 399 1,257, 14,792 || 31,727} 4,354 || 87,429 
68 405 1,588, 31,040 || 41,548] 5,318 || 118,929 
1861 | 5 ee 1 127; — 607 
sc 68 26 10, 88 950 15 || 2,234 
si 1861 36 33, 554 || 2,048;  60|| 5,967 
ete: 68 4d 81, | 3,919 || 6,891! 258 || 14,170 
1850 | 4,600 | 25,639, | 301,445 ||108,113 | 26,104 || 596,082 
ae hie 56 | 5,117 | 33,504, | 870,195 137,718 | 23,724 || 682,497 
nite 

Kingdom 61 | 6,378 36,450, | 490,866 {375,311 | 29,359 || 775,534 
68 | 6,417 | 41,516, | 549,365 |[837,851 | 29,830 || 857,964 





Note.—Some small manufactures have, in consequence of their comparative 
insignificance, been excluded from the details, though they enter into the “Total 
“for the United Kingdom.” The number of persons employed in them, how- 
ever, is stated in Tables V, VI, and VII. 
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Il.—Number of Factories in England and Wales, distinguishing the 
Spinning from the Spiniing and Weaving, and other Establishments, 
1850, 1856, 1861, and 1868. 











Year. 

(| 1850 

1] +56 

Cotton........ 4 61 

LLyom 

(| 1850 

; 56 

Woollen .... 164 

68 

[ 1850 

"56 

Worsted - vat 

heat 

(| 1850 

|) 56 

of eee oe ae 

’68 

1850 

"56 

Wad .o che a 

68 

1861 

Hemp) ......... 66 

Sut { 1861 
eee ee 

68 

( 1850 

| 56 


tal .... 
Tota 6] 
68 


Spinning. 
Spindles. 
Factories. (000’s 

omitted. ] 
762 8,685, 
910 T5527 67), 
15079.— | 85077, 
1,041 14,827, 
875 784, 
762 426, 
729 461, 
549 ise 
222 418, 
220 629, 
206 612, 
293 1,162, 
192 886, 
249 810, 
244 1,051, 
196 637, 
_ 198, 
96 366, 
89 202); 
49 Ser ick 

9 Ee 
17 35 
3 x; 

2 = 
2,051 1059705 
2,237 17,792; 
2,352 17,804, 
QNAG | 1075658; 


Spinning and Weaving. 


Factories. 


769 
1,042 
1,393 
1,262 


216 
331 
474: 
677 


252 
271 
282 
378 


70 
165 
471 
368 


22 
36 
41 
66 


bo ee 


1,329 
1,845 
2,662 
2,759 


Spindles. 
[000’s 


omitted.] 


10,058, 
10,558, 
13,274, 
15,651, 


§71; 
7735 
1,086, 
3,508, 


447; 
669, 
633; 
9255 


3°35 
2545 
255 


3323 


oo 


11,442, 
12,330, 
15,290, 


20,547, 


Total 


Factories.* 


1,753 
2,046 
2,715 
2,405 


1,306 
1,282 
1,456 
1,420 


493 
511 
512 
687 


272 
454: 
761 
587 


135 
139 
136 
128 


3 
19 


4 


8 - 


3,959 
4,432 
5,652 
5,699 








Total 
0 
Spindles.* 


[000’s 
omitted.] 





19,174, 
25,818, 
28,352, 
30,478, 


1,357, 
1,500, 
1,847, 
4,223, 


865, 
1,298, 
1,246, 
251475 


1,189, 
1,064,, 
1,306, 

968, 


265, 
4425 
345» 
438, 


3 


8, 





22,850, 
30,122, 
33,095, 
38,3435 


* The total of factories and of spindles in this and the two subsequent 
tables, includes those employed in “other” processes. 
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W1.—Number of Factories in Scotland, distinguishing the Spinning from 
the Spinning and Weaving, and other Establishments, 1850, 1856, 1861, 
and 1868. 





Spinning. Spinning and Weaving. Total 
Y g p g g 


of 
Total Spindles.* 


Year. : 
Spindles. | Factories.* 


Spindles. 


Factories. [000’s Factories. [000’s [000’s 
omitted. ] omitted.] omitted.] 
(| 1850 68 1,163, 75 442, 168 1,683, 
nes 4 Sag: he 64 8 152 
Cotton........ , i 5°93 “on 
61 60 1,154, 78 692, 163 1,916, 
‘68 | 47 819, 78 579, | 181 | 1,398, 
1850 | 165 1476, 17 48, 182 224, 
56.) 157 60, 36 ; 196 Zz 
Woollen .... : gis nae re 
| 61 124 135 60 186, 184 s15, 
68 52 124, 132 219, 187 343> 
| 1850 6 9, — — 6 9) 
56 6 2 ets 8 : 
Worsted .... ; 7 af 
| 61 10 305 7 4, i 395 
68 9 42, 5 — 14 42, 
1850 5 37> 7. =i 5 37> 
’56 6 , _ — 6 
Bie sins " “ 
| 61 A 235 2 9; 8 225 
{ 68 —_ — 2 TO, 4 2 TO, 
1850 | 161 263, 27 Al, 189 303, 
656 119 AQ2 . : 
Pa eo scsccein) si 5° re 278, 
61 | 84 19%, 65 82, 163 279, 
il £GS 52 195) 80 131, 134 256, 
{| 1861 2 =a ex 
Hemp ........ { me ‘ Y 
’68 2 — 2 25 4, 2, 
1861 | “1 4 : 
Foto vons f[2] [te Lan Da | 
68 5 9» 25 63, 31 73s 
1850 | 405 | 1,648, | 119 631, 1 650 | 2,256, 
56 358 
Total ... | 1,886, 144, GE, 532 2,643, 
61 | 207 1,553, @ 226 993; 568 261k. 


i P6845 a LOY 1,119, 324 1,004, 507 2jl bd, 


* See note, Table II. 
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1V.—Number of Factories in Ireland, distinguishing the Spinning from 
the Spinning and Weaving, and other Establishments, 1850, 1856, 1861, 
and 1868. 

















Spinning. Spinning and Weaving. = 
0 
Total Spindles.* 
Year. Spindles. Spindles. | ¥actories.* kee 
Factories. [000’s Factories. [000’s [000’s 
omitted. ] omitted. ] omitted.] 
a 1850 4, 64, if 56, 11 120, 
Fea | ’56 6 107, 6 43, 12 150, 
otton........ 
| 61 3 78, 6 42,5 9 120, 
68 3 80, 8 44, 13 124, 
;| 1850 7 12, 2 $4 Ped ts, 
5G 23 95 4A 6, 27 15, 
Woollen i 61 26 8, 13 yh 39 
68 7 2, 37 22, 45 24, 
‘a 1850 2 Fr —_ _ 2 1, 
ee 56 5 5, 1 1, 6 5p 
orsted .... : 61 3 i gl pt 3 &, 
“68 2 a = ae 2 2, 
¢ 1850 — _— — <= res a 
Silk MONA bolas ca Lees aoa 
nae books 61 1 ‘| 1 if 2 = 
68 | — -— 2 =F 2 a 
r| 1850 | 67 388; 2 12, 69 396, 
1 56 85 4555 22 11 3, 110 568, 
Bilge, 4..2.4.. | 6] 60 375, 34 219, 100 593, 
68 68 Rupe 67 321, 143 894, 
H 1861 —- = i . | ai uae 
EMP ......-. { "68 3 Bs oe — 3 55 
1861 2 2, — 7 5 2, 
1c eo { 68 a eal 2 ts 2 me 
1850 80 4625 11 70, 91 532, 
56 | 119 576, 33 163, 155 738, 
Total .... 61 95 vA 5A 2.70, 158 7395 
68 83 662, 116 38a 211 1,049, 


* See note to Table If. 
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V.—Total Number of Males and Females Employed in the several kinds 
of Factories in England and Wales in 1850, 1856, 1861, and 1868. 





Persons Employed in 




















Total 
Year. rao of 
Ss ne . 
Spinning. | Weaving. ieee F iets | Persons. 
Weaving. | Processes. 
1850 | 80,544 | 22,389 | 176,776 | 11,953 | 291,662 
°b6 | 99,630 | 42,057 | 195,893 3,590 [341,170 
COGEOB a. c<bsccdenbdsedéectar 61 | x 15,192 63,160 215,577 13,669 407,598 
68 | 92,050-| 72,889 | 188,126 | 3,987 | 357,052 
1850 | 30,552 333 | 26,556 | 6,985 | 64,426 
D6 | 24,393 390 | 36,316 8,031 69,130 
WY GOULGI Bieceecgersaustss 1614) wB.890 ra0g | 46.8504.80 Tbk Nagas 
768 | 16,510 2,284 | 75,659 | 7,485 }| 101,938 
1850 |<.22,656 | 25,916). 39,364 b, 1179 J 78,915 
"56 | 21,480 | 13,837 | 50,118 | 1,255 | 86,690 
Worsted cece roe escesnececees 61 21,860 13,082 47,054 976 82,972 
68 | 42,983-| 17,601 | 66,689 | 14,1387 }128,410 
1850 | 25,169 4,608 | 11,236 690 | 41,703 
Silk 56 | 30,076 | 11,276 | 12,478 | 1,470 | 55,300 
WK Ts cieielevs)sieiaiatelciaieletnis(eleielale\cisieinisle 61 247,500 11,757 9 556 2,378 51,195 
68 | 21,004 4,977 | 18,089 936 | 39,956 
1850 | 14,139 996 3,504 362 19,001 
Fl 50) 13.027 1,814 4,654 192 19,787 
CUAvarsiers/ciaismipieneisiviielsisiclele @uidetmers 61 14,205 1,764 4,191 155 20,306 
68 | 11,028 3,274 7,065 492 | 21,859 
1861 56 -— 6 — 62 
Hemp eiaisiel@eieieleloicinietersieivie aineaters { "68 1,278 52 a pee | 1,330 
Tut 1861 91 — — 16 107 
IU Oye rasieie'e eleiefeiaisinia sates stele aiscsistane "68 51 1,709 2 1,760 
' 1861 — —_ —— 4,063 4,063 
Hosiery Salers stainieeainne state { 68 ees re h phi 6,419 6,41 9 
OGG ai.snsunsstoxetemertes: 1868 — od — 187 3,187 
Horsehair ...5...ctecegeeoees 68 —_— — — 828 828 
elite -<..sdtdiestagr neers mesbecs 68 — a _— 19 19 
TILARbIG:. ncks.. careers 68 = oe — 3,821 3,821 
WSO Bsc: sesnvsaen eee nes 68 a — — 6,755 6,755 
1850 | 173,060 | 44,042 | 257,436 | 21,169 | 495,707 
"56 | 188,706 | 69,374 | 299,459 | 14,5388 572,077 
Shane a ’61 | 197,803 | 91,162 °| 328,284 | 30,408 1642,607 . 
68 | 184,904 | 101,077 | 352,287 | 35,066 ] 673,334 - 
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ViI.—Total Number of Males and Females Employed in the several kinds 
of Factories in Scotland, i each of the Years 1850, 1856, 1861, and 


1868. 





Year. 


Spinning. 


(| 1850 | 14,057 








: 2G | 39730 
a oe ee ee ee 
168) | 110,961 
(| 1850 | 6,954 
|| 756 
- 4,828 
Wieotlen 2 orn: a ee 
|| “61 | 2,979 
\] 68 | 1,733 
(11850) 746 
1) % 
8) Wee | 70 de ne Pe te 
61 | 1,725 
\) 768 | 2,398 
( 1850 | 84x 
6 
ile ak Reeneatiere ; 837 
61 697 
68 — 
(| 1850 | 21,050 
°56 | 18,50 
NN, 
BO Perse oe Does | 6L Nevinee 
Le 2OR | 8,554 
1861 545 
GHA Die casts see Cab { 68 ao 
1861 1,730 
MODES cpcct Madd sonst vocnniees { 68 oe 
1861 — 
Hosiery eececcecsecees { 
osiery i te 
BE OPO MAID oii, 5 sa onteeg re 1868 — 
(| 1850 | 43,648 
56 | 38,6 
fio canereees did 
461), 11323820 


her sOG | 245522 


Persons Employed in 


Weaving. 


9,176 
8,013 
11,737 
16,971 


681 


1,002 


254.04. 
5,716 
7,490 


10,832 


Ps 


278 





Spinning 
and 


Weaving. 


11,212 
11,731 
14,155 
11,617 


2,384 
4,097 
6,268 

11,225 


510 
14 


316 
621 


4,741 
7,233 
10,895 
20,381 


4.62 


3,628 
10,868 


18,337 
23,061 
35,767 
55,188 








fesse oo 


Other 


Processes. 


1,880 
1,224. 
5,170 

260 


318 


457 


91 


117 
264: 
245 

83 


424 
141 


283 


1,997 
1,806 
5,930 
1,229 





Total 
of 
Persons. 


36,325 
34,698 
41,237 
39,809 


95464 
9,280 
9,812 
14,760 


746 
895 
2,916 


39414 


$41 
337 
1,104 
621 


28,302 
31,722 


333599 
40,020 


B40 
492 


5,418 
Lai 


424, 
141 


283 


75,688 
77,432 


95,055 
111,667 
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VIL.—Total Number of Males and Females Employed in the several kinds 
of Factories in Ireland, in each of the Years 1850, 1856, 1861, and 
1868. 





Year. 


Spinning. 
p g 


( 1850 638 


| 56 76 

Ce be aia «bcos Sipe tes ‘ 
61 542 
| 68 609 


(| 1850 446 


"56 438 
WOODS fb iiccssnccsissvees 
61 398 
Ul 68 110 
€ 1850 "6 
56 184 
PWVOTSUOG scbaiicns..2anesce-es oe. & 
| 61 Lye 
Ll 68 72 
; 1861 rai 
of oat eee J 


é 1850 | 20,438 
"Oa.| Siyoye 


PeKisealen coasnsoeves ; 
“61 | 17,375 
68 |. 28,293 
PR OHRD: 035 hinsse- reaper tegnant 1868 412 
1861 338 
TDD, sce Breas tieseanouet { 
68 — 
PELOBIONY | Bo ocaudaron keri 1868 _ 





1850 | 21,598 


Total 5 °b6 | 22,669 
VUES Te aeegay sr 

| "61 | 18,939 

68 | 29,496 











Persons Employed in 


Weaving. 


136 
278 


1,811 


138 
L091 
2,419 
6,693 


SI 


138 
1,207 
2,718 
9,025 


Spinning 
and 


Weaving. 


2,299 
2,233 
1,914 
1,675 


107 
243 
464 
10,370 


25 


545 
6,534 
13,318 
21,769 


202 


2,951 
9,035 
15,696 
34,016 





Total 
of 
Persons. 


Other 
Processes. 


oak 25937 
Par 35345 


= 25734 
108 4,203 


pa ® 553 
—_ 681 


= 862 
3 10,483 


— 209 


ie 175 
ts 134 


= 21,125 
77 285753 
415 339525 
295 57,050 


104 442 


20 20 





— 24,687 
14 32,988 
519 37,872 
426 725963. 


a/b 


ET ee) oe 
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I.—WNumber of Occupiers of Land and of Owners of Live Stock; the Average Size 
of each Holding in 1869. 





1 


ENGLAND. 


Counties, Proper. 


South-Eastern— 


Peete eee ewenees 


Sussex 


Berks 


tere reeereer 


South Midland— 
_ Middlesex 
Hertford 
Buckingham .... 
Ortondd 5... nega. 
Northampton .... 
Huntingdon .... 
Bedford 
Cambridge 


Peer ene eeeee 

















ee 
eure ree eeeee 


free eee eees 


Pete ween eeeneee 
er eee eeeeee 
ee ee ei 
eee eeeeee 


Pheer eter eee 


Salo 
Stafford 
Worcester 
Woarwick............ 


er eeeee 


Moral .2:5..03. 








2 


3 


Number of Returns 
Obtained from 





Occupiers 


of 
Land. 


5,549 
11,543 
8,477 
8,677 
4,255 


38,001 


2.463 
4,408 





Owners 


of Live 
Stock 
only. 





321 
220 
86 
138 
72 


837 








632 








100 
69 
100 





269 





56 
35 
85 
35 
68 








63 
47 
50 
260 
96 
630 





1,146 


4 


Average 
Acreage of 
each 
Occupier. 


51 
63 
75 


79 
86 


69 


45 
75 
70 
86 
78 
74 


67 


yt 


96 
68 
58 


65 


yi 


oe 
58 


v 


36 
49 


59 


61 
66 
60 
43 


53 
63 


A= =| "Potal “or Great 


56 





North Midland— 








1 


ENGLAND. 


Counties, Proper. 





Leicester .......0.... 
Butliandeeccucnvea. 
AUC OLIN cine teat big 
Nottingham 
Derby 


ee ee ee ee 


eee ceeennee 


eee ree easeeeee 


York— 


eeeeeeee 


North ,, 
West ,, 


se eeeeeeoese 


Northern— 
Durham 
Northumberland 
Cumberland 
Westmorland . 


eee e ese enee 


eer ones 


eee ee senee 


Total of England... 


Wales— 
Monmouth 
North Wales.......: 
South  », 


Total of Wales... 


land 


re 


Britain 


ee 





Total of hen, 78,811 


\ 540,826 




















2 3 
Number of Returns 
Obtained from 
Occupiers | Owners 

or of Live 
Stock 

Land only. 
8,350 49 
1,307 17 
23,908 145 
8,320 129 
18,182 78 
55,067 | 418 
13,133 153 
21,958 374: 
30,091 527 
8,703 81 
15,592 S13 
31,709 244: 
56,004 | 638 
6,384 93 
5,422 318 
7,536 52 
3,486 6 
22,828 469 
400,708 | 5,358 
4,556 24, 
29,099 186 
27,652 136 
61,307 | 346 





4 


Average 
Acreage of 
each 
Occupier. 


—_— Oe 


55 
60 
61 
36 


— 


51 


38 
33 


30 





123 
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Il.— Population, Area, Abstract of Acreage under Crops, be. 











Years. 
Dota population: 20 haneiy.e cvs 1869 
Total area (in statute acres) .............4+. = 
Abstract of Acreage— 
Under all kinds of crops, bare 1868 


fallow, and Grass ......::.cnenewe, "69 
Under corn crops (including beans [| 68 





ERLGL ROBY): tzu car RaMMe Rota adah tissa eusace Tine t62 

Under green, crops iclsdeosic8. Soece on { > 

5 «ere dallow at csienssecbent { fe 

»  grass— 68 

Clover, &c. under rotation { 169 

68 

Permanent pasture ........ { 69 
Percentage of Acreage—* 

Under corn crops (including beans | | 1868 

CO leg 1) | Sonne oe Oe, ee eee 69 

Wrdlor Sree mw eTOps ee feces sence: { a 

9) GLO MMMON Ys..05)d.5246-s.resnanes { bi 

»  grass— 68 

Clover, &c. under rotation { 69 

Permanent pasture ........ { is 





Abstract of Live Stock Returned— 
Total number of horses (returned 
by occupiers of land only mf 1869 
CTROAG rea) eae tretstneses oe 


Total number of cattle. ......:......... { Z 
68 

of BOOP cidhoiarsaneisle { BY 

: 68 

9 : pigs aie ieisian Co wAe Cen it { 69 


Number to every 100 Acres under 
Crops, Fallow, and Grass— 





ELOVEGS p64 estas See 1869 

68 

CAGE: citrtiste peel hy aa { 89 

68 

BIDOO I ois ticynn note a ee { 69 

68 

PEIN. B Mivpeal discos Be deena eee { By 
Number of Returns Obtained— 

' 1868 

From occupiersofland ow. 69 


68 
» owners of live stock only... 4 69 




















England. 


20,658, 
325590, 


23,039, 
23,370, 
7,499, 
7,785, 
2.585, 
2,759, 
800, 
644, 


2.371, 
2.005, 
9,704, 
10,096, 


32°5 
333 
Ta 
11°8 

35 

2°8 
10°3 

8°6 
42°1 
43°2 


LOO 16 





1,142, 


3,780, 
3,707, 
20,931, 
19,822, 
1,982, 
1,629, 


COO HH 
OF OM Af 
DB CO COt}O SO 


pe 


385, 
405, 
7, 
d, 








Wales. 


1,211, 


457345 


2,504, 
2,531, 
548, 
556, 
128, 
127, 
84, 
59, 


328, 

261, 
1,415, 
1,527, 





NWMM Wb 
whe OF OO 


De a 
10°3 
to's 
60°4 








TOO" O 


132, 


593, 
589, 
2,668, 
2,721, 
187, 
172, 


OWN 
ANT AT NEW WH 
COMM Aw ~r N 


a] 


- 


Or Or 
“TO 


_ 





' 
Scotland. 


3,205, 





19,639, 


4,413, 
4,438, 
1,386, 
1,417, 
672, 
688, 
To; 
36, 


1,261, 
1,183, 
1,017, 
1,112, 


31°4 
349 
579 
15°5 

ey, 


0°8 
28°6 
207 
2.3°0 
Pe 





100°O 





187, 


1,051, 
1,018, 
7,112, 

- 6,995, 
140, 
129, 





4°2 
22°3 
22°9 
ri 
157°6 
a2 





* Stated exclusively of the smail percentages for flax and hops. 


+ Including under flax, 206,446 acres in 1868, and 229,178 acres in 1869. 





Ne SSR | 


56,964, 




















Total for 
Great 
Britain. 





25,075, 


29,956, 
30,339, 
9,433, 
9,758, 
3,386, 
3,575, 
958, 
739, 


3,960, 

3,449, 
12,136, 
12,736, 


ee eee ee ee ee eS eee ee 


Pe hee ane Ey Ne 


a 


i 


31°5 
3272 
a ae 
11°8 
372 
2g 
13°2 
0 
40°5 
42°0 


I00°O 


7 ; 
EN Pe a ee ee ey ae Lee fen eee 


1,461, 


a 0 hae te pha rsa 


5,424, 
5,313, 
30,711, 
29,538, | 
2,308, 
1,930, 
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and Number of Live Stock. [000’s omitted from the quantities.] 








Channel Islands. 






Total for 
United Years. 
Kingdom. 


Isle of 


Man. 
ee 









Treland.t 
Jersey. | Guernsey, &c. 
Seas ee 














5,536, 







30,759, | 1869 | Total population 


77,513, | —— | Total area (in statute acres) 


Abstract of Acreage— 
45,652, | 1868 Under all kinds of crops, bare 
46,100, 69 | J fallow, and erase 









| 20,323, 


|15,575,+ 
15,644,+ 






























































2,193, 11,660, ‘68 | | Under corn crops (including beans 
2,208, 3 2 12,000, "69 and peas) 
1,456, 13, 6, 4, 4,865, 68 Wades ; 
1,469, | 12, 6, 4,, 5,066, | 69 RUSE Breen STOPS 
cn 1, 1, 984, | 68 ee 
i = 1; 761, | ’69 DOr tae’, 
, - 4, grass— 
ee - i : ay Zo \ Clover, &c. under rotation 
oar ss 2 B a fe \ Permanent pasture 
= a ea Percentage of Acreage—* 
14°0 ea) 18°4 15°4 25°5 | 1868 | | Under corn crops (including beans 
33°8 07°95 154 26°3 69 and peas) 
15°0 30°8 2,6°6 -10°6 68 \ : 
14°8 be 27°4 eae 69 Under green crops 
5 4°0 5°8 22 68 é 
5 39 4°5 17 69 », bare fallow 
é eee : : , grass— 
a6 7 a8 55 eae ie i P Clover, &c. under rotation 
29°9 21°4 bee Lue 69 
* 2 - ae ot a \ Permanent pasture 
100°0 | 100°0 100°O 100°0 — | Total 
Abstract of Iiwe Stock Returned— 
Total number of horses (returned 
5, 2, 2, 1,998 | 1869 by epee of land only in 
Great Britain 
20, 12 ve 9,083 "68 
18, 12, 7 9.078, 69 \ Total number of cattle 
72, — 1, 35,608, 68 . 
62, i. i? 34,250, | 69 \ >» pais 
5, 7 6, 3,189, | ’68 \ 
5, ¥, 6, 3,028, | ’69 ” Pe 
Number to every 100 Acres under 
Crops, Fallow, and Grass— 
: : ree : 1869 Horses 
Grg es 1278 14 4°3 369 | 
22°3 | 65°3 49°9 ry 9) G8 i Cattle 
Z5°5 61°38 6 or 19°97 69 
814 2°7 om lage So } Sheep 
73°6 zi 8°6 13 69 
6°0 38°1 40°4 4°O 68 } Pigs 
BSrp3 27 46°3 6°6 69 
aa fe Ki eee a 1868 Number of Returns Obtained— 
2, 7 ¥ (= »e9 | ¢ Prom occupiers of land 
= 5 ied ee A } From owners of live stock only 





t The detailed returns for Ireland will be found in the annual reports prepared by the 
Registrar-General and laid before Parliament. 
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ENGLAND. 


Counties, Proper. 


A aeey |, Qiextegees 


South Midland— 
Middlesex........ 
Hertford 
Buckingham... 
Oxford 
Northampton .. 
Huntingdon .... 
Bedford............ 
Cambridge 


Coe 


Suffolk 


ee 


Devon 
Cornwall 
Somerset 


eo eseeee 


West Midland— 
Gloucester 
Hereford 
Salo 
SUAMONG...... tens: 
Worcester....... 


Warwick 


eee eee eeeenee 





Agricultural Statistics of Great Britain and Ireland.* 


Popula- 
tion 
(1869), 
Middle 
of 
Year. 


966, 

838, 
383,’ 
549, 
179, 





“2,915, 


2,481, 
176, 
170, 
169, 
238, 

64, 
143, 
17, 


432, 
334, 
427, 


1,193, 


245, 
190, 
592, 
376, 
441, 


503, 
129, 
248, 
874, 
331, 
638, 


2,728, 


3,612, 











1,844, 








Number of Acres under Crops and Grass. 


ew 


o 


[ Mar. 


III.—Acreage under Crops and nae 
[000’s omitted, consequently 2,915, = 2,915,000.) 


6 


7 





8 




























3 4 
Total 
Total | under all 
Area in kinds 
Statute | of Crops, 
Acres, Bare 
Fallow, 
and 
Grass. 
479; 283, 
1,939, (22, 
937, | 637, 
1,070, 686, 
451, 367, 
35976, | 2,695, 
180, ee bi 
391; 330, 
467, 396, 
473, 404, 
630, 539, 
2,30, 207, 
296, 251, 
525, 470, 
3,192, | 2,708, 








1,061, 
948, 
1,354, 


3,363, 


865, 
623; 
1,657, 
874, 
1,047, 


800, 
751, 
1,053, 





Corn 


Crops. 











428, 
397, 
486, 





2,604, |1,311, 


725, 
447, 
1,010, 
491, 
ray 





225, 
115, 
302, 
151, 
157, 


Whereof under 





Green 


Crops. 





105, 
127, 
205, 





4377, 








Clover 
and 
Artifi- 


ot 
cial ee broken up 


othe 
Gr aa 
under 
Rota- 
tion. 









Perma. 
nent 
Pasture, 
oe et ass 







in 





9 


‘Per- 
centage 
of 
Corn 
Crops to 
Total 
under all 






















Rotation 


Mountain 
Land). 


308, 
222, 
398, 
144, 
518, 


56°6 


ARARARA O 
- ~T~T BR WO COW 













i 





_ 


~ ee me 
COO 4H COHBYILS 


OF NUAROCW 





| 
NS} 
nr 










Cf ee LY ee 


Ad 


ee ee Oe a ee eee 


5,075, 


805, 
5355 
826, 
729; 
472, 
564, 





399345 





3,468, 


633, 
417, 
670, 
575, 
383, 
473, 


3,151, 


950, 


186, 
110, 
184, 
138, 
130, 
159, 




















32, 
60, 
37, 
23, 
oN, 





251, 





1,590, 


300, 
226, 
348, 
348, 
183, 
240, 





1,645, 













OT ae et ae ee 








* For the Irish Statistics, ; 
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nd Number of Live Stock in 1869. 
[000’s omitted, consequently 2,915, = 2,915,000.] 





PS RR ty a PRS OT RE IE STIR TULA PARAL MS 





13 14 ib 16 NG 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 
i , Number of Acres Under ; 
‘| Number Vetches, Bara 
to Lucerne, 
every Aged atey ee ows ENGLAND. 
100 Barle Turni ers nd 
Acres y Pata PS! Man-| other a ee 
unaer | Wheat. or Oats. | Beans. | Peas. j and - 1 Crops | Uncrop- 
so oes. eold. i 
ee _ | Bere. el aweneatl ee except | ped Counties, Proper. 
Fallow, Clover) arable 
and a Rata 
Grass. Grass. and. 


South-Hastern 
9°6 46, | 17, 26, Sik “Ponad, Wh uO.” | tLe 8, 134 Surrey 
6A, | 111, | (4h 54, Dag PB btAgdl Biter | ei Sy. f TG. 125 Kent 
5 it 105, 24, 64, 9s 14, 4, 35> 8, 17; 28, Sussex 
a7 | 116, | Go, 66, Gir LBs Wiebe We Oy, NEG g ls 235 Zit, Southamptn. 
8°5 G5,,| 38, 26, 14, Seis Uy As Iida I To, 8, | Berks 


4°4 | 443, | 185, | 236, BGs wh Odi, WASsy| 2BRs ae (Wie Mee Total -« 























South Midland 
II°5 9, 2, 6, Ty Doge 39 25 Re 25 I, Middlesex 
7°8 62, | 46, 28, Lee | Ondha ei, |} aaeBe - tS, Oy leaks, Hertford 
8°O GL, | 829, 26, BO Og eee 22 EG 10, Buckingham 
8°2, 63,. | 48 Oils 24, Usa PVE Saye} «Aid lbh 4a vis 4, Oxford 
52 82, 52, LS, Des bol Be 27, Nab. iD Loe Northamptn. | 
' 8°83 49, | 20, al, ae Pilea Bis ae | ts Bi 1s, Huntingdon 
-8°8 5a,, | 2 2a, 10, 26; Sy cisads Das leas. - Fy iz. Bedford 
76 |) Kot, 59, 38, Pio, MeO, ZO NGOs. EG, 19, Cambridge 
feo o10,-\ 204, |-G2Z. |) 146, 76,128, "| “158, . (ag, | “Ou, 96, Total’*" 
Hastern— 


hea, te lo, Malo, 18, LA ee Oe eel Oy eR an Suffolk 
6's. | 208; (5194, 37, 175, oer 7s t43, eee Les a Norfolk 




















S97 ¥ 550, |-426, | 102, | 109, | 985.1951] 236, 


104,| 63, 92, Total 





9°24) 192,-| 105, 47, BSpe AKAD Op lo FOr 195.) 3S 44, Essex 
South-Western 





























9-8 | 108, | 65, 33, Ledigial A ened *|,- On etlie ty la 22, 18, Wilts 
a°4 47, 39, 20, Be OAS seis, Us ZA. ods ae 8, Dorset 
SO “k29, 82, 88, is Zi AES, S45 bend, as 5O, Devon 
10°5 55, | 52, 4A, — |—.| 8] 30, | 9, i; 345 Cornwall 
9°7 78; | 36, 23, EPs~ b- As FOS | —-965~ bE Ts 6, IO, Somerset 
| ; 8°6 412, 273, 208, 35> 19, | 435 261, | 49, 42,5 120, Total 
West Midland 
8°2 96, | 42, ie FO si Lby-p— 6, AES yt Me ithietbie kis 10, Gloucester 
5°6 64,, | | 2; 13; Set] 7,036 1 OSI By 8, Hereford 
age 90,..|-1 52, 26, 6, Bier flom By jee Bee) a, Lg Salop 
8°o 59, 30, a1, 4; (peg eer 28, eg A, 10, Stafford ; 
8°8 Toy. |e rs, ie palma open OF beim Sy tall 4, Il, Worcester 
3 9°6 80, 27, 15, WEigieead pL Big mmediy 20, 4, 6, 14, Warwick 
; oa 77 458, | 191, 7108, 85; 1545 bh 3505 | OTs TS F354, 64, | Total 
ee Be eee 


see ante, Table II, p. 189. 


Britam 
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25,075, |56,964, 

































































































































3,575, | 3,449, |12,736, 


























192 
III.— Acreage under Crops and Grass and 
[000’s omitted, consequently 2,915, = 2,915,000.] 
1 2 3 4 5 6 if 8 9 10 ll 
Number of Acres under Crops and Grass. Per. |Horsus Carrie} 
centage _ a" ae 
Popula- Total Whereof under Pie Number | Number} 
ENGLAND. tion Dotalt andar all Perma- | Qy ie to to 
; Bae? Clover nent ropes every | Cvery ae 
(1869), | Areain | kinds and | Pasture, | Total | 100 100 | 
al Middle | Statute } of Crops, Artifi- and Sree foe Acres | Acres } 
Counties, Proper. of Acres. Bare Corn | Green ee broken up} of Crops; eae a 
Viewer. Fallow, | Crops. | Crops. | Grasses] Rotation | | Bare are Bare 
and under Py neds i pak Fallow, | Fallow, 
a te ath o a - ; 
Grass. ied ee Grass. a ae 
North Midland— 
Leicester ........ 241, 458, | 120,| 28, 17,|. 283, 25°3 0 
Rutland .”......... 21, Te; 28, 8, 4,, 37, 18°9 § 
Fc coll: 412, 1,435, 628;1 229,| 131, 419, 17 te 
Nottingham ....}. 311, 436, | 169, 54, Al, 156, 16°3 Ff 
Derby ok 37D, 480, 85, 28, 26, 337, 25°75 i 
Total... 1,360, 2,888, |1,030,| 342,| 219,) 1,232, 17°83 | 
North-Western— ; 
Chester’..s....42 544, 502, 98, 37, 40,| 324, 27°1 
Lancaster ........ 2,783, T22, 1 07: 56, 55,| 499, 23°32 
Total: . 244 8,827, I 1,926) | 1,224, 1° 205;) “98 95.) 82a, 278 | 
York— 
West Riding...) 1,657, |, 1,709, | 1,141, | 268,| 105, 59,| 685, 19°5 
Hast ~ ,, | 298, oat, 669, | 289,} 110, Tis\- 26a, 11°5 @ 
North ,, 270,'| 15256, 799, | 230, 79, 57,| 398, 18°3 
-_ ||} __}__|__]} 
tabi Me uns 2,220;| 3,030) | 2,009, 78¢5| 294, T98,) 1,250, 17°0 : 
Northern— | . 
Durham: ........: 624, 623, 398, | 108, 3b, 34,1 196, 14°53 8 
N opie 875, | 1ja49, | ~666, |. 168, | _-68, | 77,4 883, 0 
Cumberland .....|) 211, | 1,001, 517, 112, 51; 89,| 257, 22°9 : 
Westmorland 62, 485, 223, 23, ant, 16.) 20a; 24°9 i 
Total ....... 1,272, 1,804, | 396,| 160,| 216,| 976, 17°6 | 
s . : 
baat Eng \ 190,471, |32,222, [28,151, | 7,741, | 2,744, | 1,990, | 9,956, } 159 | 
Wales— k 
Monmouth 188, 368, 219, 44, 5s LS)» 140, 17°79 
South Wales...) °775, |°2,732, 4 1,608, | 321, 66, 7° 135;7" 960, a1°R | 
North _,, 436, | 2,003, | 1,028, | 2406, GI, Gh26; 568, 26° 2 : 
Total of Wales| 1,399, | 5,103, | 2,750, | 600,; 142,| 276,| 1,668, 22°9 | 
pee ce a \ 3,205, |19,639, | 4,488, | 1,417,| 689, | 1,183, | 1,112, 22°9 | 
Potel of ‘Gurae 30,339, | 9,758, 48 | 14°0 | 





* For the Irish Statistics, 


' 
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193. 
Number of Live Stock in 1869—Contd. 
[000’s omitted, consequently 2,915, = 2,915,000] 
12 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 
SHEEP Number of Acres Under 
outa aa ae creme ee eee Pe eee 
Number] Number Vetches, Bare 
to Lucerne, 
every Fallow, ENGLAND. 
100 ’ and any 
ina Barley Pota- Turnips Man.| other and i 
under Wheat. or Oats. | Beans. | Peas. and id Crops | Uncrop- i 
props, Bese toes. Swedes, | 2° "| except ped | Counties, Proper. 
an res Arable 
Frais Grass, | Land. 
North Midland 
TOO'2 49, 31, 22s, £4, ae 4, is; Leicester 
142°2 i, 10, 4, 2 2,| — is 25 Rutland 
110°6 SLF, |) 144,) B09; 34, | 28,1 42, 18, 26, | Lincoln 
727 74, 47, ans en a 6, yh Nottingham 
153°4 36, 14, 31, as Zh os 25 9; Derby. 
| sf asf ef —_—_—_—— | | | 
96°0 481) | 2467) 187;| 61, | 8x;1 53, 205 6x. Total 
North-Westerw 
26°1 42, 4, A6, 7 ee TP y, 25 Chester 
40°8 41, ig 52, 4, fp lan, 2 B, Lancaster 
34°8 83, ib 98, 8, | — | 66 25 8, Total: 
York— 
64°5 114, 66, GIs ESS, | BO; 1-20, 9; 20, West Riding: 
80°8 131, 48, 79, I7; 12,) 12, 9; 24 Hast ,, 
87°4 BF y1 - SOS GO a, 1 16, arg? 45° }'° 33g > North «4. 
SS ee 
75°9 332,| 170,| 209,| 43, | 28,| 54, etna 
Northern— 
51°0 48,| 12,| ° 40,| 4. | 3,1 8, 4s Durham 
-Northum- 
34°2 46,| 30,| 66,/ 6, | 5,| 6, 45 berland 
2° 29 11 71, — |—1] 13 I Cumberland 
i _ ‘ 3, i 74 eae ee y ba Westmorlnd.. 
LOS "5 126, 56, [~ AGA; | “no, 8,| 29, 95 ‘Total A 
f Total of Eng- 
84°3 3,395, 1,851, 1,504, 547; 389, 355 1,605, 344) 1 land 
Wales— 

: Monmouth 
91°9 22,| 12 8, I 2,) 2, 2 
99°8 Gaal, Soen tba ML Tog 5 3, South Wales 
09°1 G3) BOP TO 2. | asrag, 3; North ,, 

6°83 157,| 170,| 261, Ge BN Bs 8, Total of Wales 
Total of Scot- 
57°6 1565) 250,| L018, | 23, 2 IOs 14, land 
Total of Gt. 
95'8 3,688, | 2,251, | 2,783,|} 575, |396,|685, |2,172, neds 366, | 7395 Pritam 
e Table II, p. 189. 
VOL. XXXIIT. PART Tf. (@) 
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Trade of United Kingdom, 1869-68-67.—Distribution of Exports* from United Kingdom, 
according to the Declared Real Value of the Exports; and the Computed Real Value (La- 
duty) of Imports at Port of Entry, and therefore including Freight and Importer's Profit. 


Merchandise (excluding Gold and Silver), First Nine Months. ; 





Imported from, and Exported to, : 

the following Foreign Countries, &c. MS es PO | rr i Be 1867. y 
Imports Exports Imports Exports Imports | Exports 

[000’s omitted. ] from to from 0 from to = 


————— | | 





I.—FoREIGN COUNTRIES: £ £ £ £ £ 

Northern Kurope; viz., Russia, Sweden, 

Norway, Denmark & Iceland, & Heligoland 14,521, | 7,285, | 18,735, | 5,199; | 19,785; 
Central Europe; viz., Prussia, Germany, 

the Hanse Towns, Holland, and Belgium 
Western Burope; viz., France, Portugal | 

(with Azores, Madeira, &c.), and Spain 31,553, | 12,848, | 31,301, | 11,542, | 30,813, 

(with Gibraltar and Canaries) .............+. 
Southern Europe; viz., Italy, eae, 

Empire, iieate techn Islands,and Malta 51438, | 6,776, 5,023, | 5,338, | 3,690, 
Levant: viz., Turkey, with Wallachia and : 

Moldavia, Syria and Palestine, and Egypt 17,020, | 11,481, | 18,343, | 10,278, | 15,390 


Northern Africa; viz., Tripol, Sem | 
Algeria and Are elk Mtb Senta 2 236, — 191, she, 

EET, PEPAC oiler canscrovccieesssesvomnonnnesoteeenonsass 900, 651, 15250, 1,034, 

Eastern Africa; with African Ports | 


28,253, | 28,968, | 25,152, | 27,747, | 26,164, 





64, 345, 46, 


Red Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, 
and Kooria Mooria Islands..................006 


Indian Seas, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Philip- | 


, a9 
pines; other Islands 00.0.2... sees ae M447) 


Serer) PLATS Wsucavatnnsters-caoussearctebesepsessneedss 2 77, 
China, including Hong Kong «...-.::0--:s0reee-. 6,162, 6,631, 
United States: of America. .*....3--.>--...-- 30,1 30, 34,8975 
Mexico and Central America .....2...eeeceeeeeeeens 1,070) 768, 
Foreign West Indies and Hayti.......sceee 4,014, 3,964, 
South abate ces CRA en ae z 
Venezuela, and Ecuador sala aa 999% 
(Pacific), Peru, Bolivia 

. Chih, and Patagonia Wy 4440; ppUss 

r (Atlantic) Brazil, Uruguay, \ we 

and Buenos Ayres ........ iS ti 


Whale Fisheries; Grulnd., Davis’ Straits, \ 
Southn. Whale Fishery, & Falkland Islands 


Total—Foreign Countries... 153,492, |109,426, ]161,774, 99,057, 1555071, 


55> 79, 


TI.—BritisH PossEssIONs : 
British India, Ceylon, and Singapore ............ 26,192, | 14,864, | 21,468, | 18,156, | 20,954, 
Austral. Cols.—N. So. W., Vict., and Queensld.| 7,228, | 7,006, | 7,609, | 5,918, | 7,687, 


» Aus, W. Aus, 7 ; 
OR ee ee 25926, 2,464, 2,846, 2,135, | 3,361, 
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British’ North America. .....56..0.c0cseecheoaenge: 3,802, | 4,782, | 3,212, |, 4,850, | 3,538, 

» W.Indieswith Btsh.Guiana& Honduras) 5,359, | 1,831, | 5,721, 1,875, | 5,163, 
POAC NATAL 2, jupesircnornad nandnenantcinechen mata’ LOA, Ae Ly 7 ay £593 0y.)-. Li0, Tipe 
Brt. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena 395) 479, S0G3 413, aon 
Pei tartetts EIN aca ng obec scaicdng < havwas hc don de eoeahpence aOR AG, 270, 832, 312, hae 


Cia tiie) Mis atgGs hej. cscgsosenedsonesnvonsuodberpsrnepecninnns 350; 458, 202), 419, 290, 


Total—British Possessions............ 47,584, | 83,281, | 44,036, | 34,747, | 43,809, 


a | Os SE ff | 


General Total ........... £)201,076, |142,707, }205,810, |133,804, 198,880, 187 


* j.¢., British and Irish produce and manufactures. 
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IMPORTS.—(United Kingdom. — Whole Years, 1869-68-67-66-65.— Computed 
fteal Value (Lu-duty), at Port of Entry (and therefore including Freight and 
Importers Profit), of Articles of Foreign and Colonial Merchandise Imported 
into the United Kingdom. 

LS SAS SSS SSS SSS SiS SSS SSS 
(Whole Years.) [000’s omitted.] | i 

FornigN ArticLrs IMPORTED. 1869. 1868. 1867. 1866. 1865. 





£ £ £ £ £ 
Raw Matts.—Textile. Cotton Wool ....| 66,852, | 55,199, | 51,998, 77,521, | 66,082, 
Wool (Sheep’s)..| 14,940, | 15,304, | 16,461, | 17,959, | 15,367, 


























SIS ae fae on 18,289, | 19,849, | 16,128, | 15,896, | 18,135, 

Flom... 4,179, | 5,098, | 4,180, | 4,469, | 5,870, 

Homage)... 4,122, | 4,030, ;, 3,080, | 3,215, | 8,531, 

Tudieo cel. 3,083, | 2,854, ! 2,492, | 2,208, | 2,004, 

101,465, |101,834, | 945269, |121,268, |£10,439, 

A re Various. Hides ........60.5. 3,299, | 93,624, 3,070, 3,342, | 3,044, 
Olea 4,340, | 4,035, | 4,086, ) 4,482, | 4,811, 

Mistalecruetsnnts 5,336, | 5,198, | 4,627, | 4,953, | 5,185, 

; EGS 2,970, | 2,944, | 2,419, | 3,009, | 3,125, 
Timber ...cs.csseseee 10,109, 10,279, | 9,322, | 10,459, | 11,501, 

25,854, | 26,080, | 23,524, | 26,245, 27,166, 

tet hcg vedh pollen Coane eesiciden és 2,641, | 1,977, | 2,109, | 1,448, | 2,676, 
Seeds Relsiackeas . 3,647, | 4,348, | 3,260, | 3,875, | 4,983, 





6,288, | 6,325, | 51369, | 4,823, | 6659, 








TROPICAL &c., PRODUOB. Tea c.ecscccrseseess 10,319, | 12,481, | 10,068, | 11,180, | 10,004, 
COME Eo. aad, 4,927, | 4,858, | 4,362, | 4,088, 4,604, 
Sugar & Molasses) 15,928, | 15,024, | 13,091, | 12,204, | 18,002, 
Tobacco ou... 22505 2,440, | 2,380, | 2,627, 3,250, 
Bich, «hn 2,837, | 2,895, | 2,026, | 1,589, | 1,881, 
BUCUIES. 08%. cst5s 2,804, | 2,518, |, 1474,.) 1,267, D872; 
W ise a.i5 ce 8,266, | 5,441, | 4,835, | 4,733, | 3,914, 
rol OT a 0 nau 2,012, | 2,086, | 2,070, | 2,101, | 1,508, 





——_ 





46,343, | 47,658, | 40,306, | 39,689, | 393024, 


| oD | coeeny eee | AT 
TSE { 


37,262, | 39,228, | 41,084, | 29,802, | 20,643, 











CEN als i ana elie Grain and Meal. | 
Provisions ........ 16,203, oe 9,690, | 10,463, 10,295, 
535455) 53,087, | 57745 40,265, 30,938, 
Remainder of Enumerated Articles ....| 17,212, | 14,6325 | 6;620, |) “0,424, 51575). 
Bs ee aero 


ToraL ENUMERATED IMPORTS ....|250,617, |249,616, pe 238,714, |219,751, 
Add for UnenumERatED Imports (say) | 62,654, | 62,404, | 54,215, us 549379 








AYO) Wivi oye Ik 1246)2) a re 313878 [3 t#:020; 298,077, 1298392 |274,688, 


@ 2 
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EXPORTS.—(United Kingdom.)—Whole Years, 1869-68-67-66-65.— Declared 
Real Value, at Port of Shipment, of Articles of British and Ir1sn Produce 
and Manufactures Exported from United Kingdom. | 





ES eee ) (OO0's omitted} ")" "1860, | 1868.) “tee7. | she. | “tees, 
BRITISH PRopuUcE, &c., EXPORTED. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Manrrs.—Tewtile. Cotton Manufactures..} 53,co2, | 52,832, | 55,973, | 60,865, | 46,904, 
aie. ee Cee. 14,158, | 14,709, | 14,871, | 13,700, | 10,351, 
Woollen Manufactures} 22,625, | 19,526, | 20,134, | 21,726, | 20,102, 
Mente Sedans Pie 5,858, | 6,376, | 5,822,| 4,784, | 5,424, 
Silk Manufactures........ 2,049, | 2,107, | 1,608, | 1,698, |. 1,884, 
aE ET VA east. ns 213, 215, 179, 248, 294, 
Linen Manufactures ....| 6,798, | 7,094, | 7,473, | 9,576, | 8,155, 
ge. URE pes tates 2,329, | 2,809, | 2,454, | 2,380, | 2,505, 


ee SS) EE eee ee 


, |107,032, |105,168, |108,509, |114,927, | 96,619, 











Sewed. Apparel ............csceeee 2408, >) 25290,-) 2,208, 12.87%, t 2sote: 
Haberdy. and Milnry. | 4,583, | 4,476, | 4,438, | 5,408, | 5,014, 





6,988, | 6,766, | 6,646, } 8,280, 7,654, 











NEBTADS  iogetsiescssss HARA WATE 2) iseisdecscdees 4,413, | 38,846, | 3,934, | 4,378, | 4,334, 
Machinery, 4... -003..0 09-3: 5,102, | 4,724, | 4,964, | 4,749, | 5,214, 
| Te cae eee alin Ur 19,519, | 15,022, | 15,127, | 14,829, | 13,451, 
Copper and Brass........ 3,586, | 3,210, | 3,273, | 2,831, | 3,166, 
iLead-and ‘Tim ......:..... 4,186, | 3,600, | 3,318, | 3,169, | 2,847, 
Coals and Culm ........ 5,069, | 5,856, | 5,400, | 5,084, | 4,432, 


a, | a fe | ee 


41,875, | 35,758, | 36,016, | 35,040, | 33,444, 





‘Ceramic Manufcts. Harthenwareand Glass} 2,664, | 2,432, | 2,435, | 25454, | 2,186, 




















Indigenous Mnfrs. Beer and Ale................ 1,896, | 1,866, 1,910; | 2,056,.| 12;060, 
Putter) os eed 270, 272) 266, 361, 334, 
Wiese: {GPO eS fio. 103, 128, 164, ih ee 
Candies ..eoiGh-t,.a.. 161, 202, 183, 222, 109, 
Rel ee Se eee 431, | 485, | 451, 378, 26, 
AOOMREEG | oSitgoeas thea. 209, 169, 163, 151, 245, 
de tii Me Mamciala doce 1379,.| 1,500,. ¢ 1,625, | LLL, 1° Wyi2a: 
4,456, | 4,602, | 4,516, | 4,943, | 4,260, . 
Various Menufcts. Books, Printed ............ ‘675, 686, 613, 602, 517, 
AM pnd bUiU EG .0 el hxcdvenneaece 2435 200, 200, 237, 290, 
Leather Manufactures | 2,631, | 2,485, | 1,858, | 2,043, |} 2,462, 
NB ORD 1 simeninicoisospivaretae 216, 257, 289, 241, 184, 
Plate and Watches .... Bogs 409, 417, 4138, 404, 
Sta tlOwery -....c-c-.s-cae 497) 418, 378, 389, 403, 





4,769, 45405, 397555 35925, 4,260, 











Remainder of Enumerated Articles ........ 1453950. \,hlsubee | LO,542, 1 200d, 9.7036" 
Unenumeratiod Articles....1....c....ssrbocspentas 9,926, | 9,080, | 8,565, 1 8.508, \' Sag, 
¢ —_—_————e | re | cr fie 

PQUAD WRPORR eve tout 190,045, 11795463, |181,184, |188,828, |165,862, 





[an ay) 


en PD Ey 


1870.] 
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SHIPPING.—Foreten Trape.—(United Kingdom.)—Years 1869-68-67-66.— 
Vessels Entered and Cleared with Oargoes, including repeated Voyages, but 


excluding Government Transports. 





(Whole Years.) 


ENTERED :— 


Vessels belonging to— 
Russia 


Pee e eee ewer eeeeasesecerene 


Sweden 


INGE way ia15.1.41.0% ete 
[CSTE 2 "eae ape ane 
Prussia and Ger. Sts..... 
Holland and Belgium... 
ECAR ES o.an5.4cksi cen coes ss 
Spain and Portugal .... 
Ttaly & other Eupn. Sts. 
United States 


All other States 


ee 


United Kingdm. & 
Depa setanin.scesteaites 


Totals Entered.... 


CLEARED :— 


Serer reer eweeerereeereeeeres 
Peete eee e ewe neeeereeeeee 


Peete teen nettenne 


Prussia and Ger. Sts. .... 
Holland and Belgium... 


Spain and Portugal ... 
Italy & other Eupn. Sts. 
United States 
All other States 


eee ew eeeeeeree 


eee 


United Kingdm. & 
|) 0 en eee eee 


Totals Cleared.... 


1869. 





Vessels. 


' No. 


35152 
25574 
257 
548 
1,357 
394 
13 





18,985 | 4,445,| 234 


275597 


r 
Tonnage Average 


(000’s 


omitted.)|Ponnage. 


Tons. 


230, 
237, 
1,080, 
275, 
654, 
665, 
224, 
181, 
506, 





10,041, 

































1868. 1867. 

Tonnage Tonnage 

Vessels.| (000’s | Vessels.} (000’s 
omitted.) omitted.) 

Tons. No. Tons. No. Tons. 
353 B67 190) Asean 188, 
L771 2,206) “2287 W182 1,.,.213, 
246 | 4,154] 1,018) 4,086| 979, 
EQV 2,356)" 274) 25159| 255, 
207 | 3,455 | 690) 3,147| 622, 
258 | 2,515| 679.) 2,368) 587, 
98 | 2,497| 289, 2,617) 238, 
330 | 523] 182, 485| 169, 
340 864| 316) 871| 284, 
985 | 477| 458] 439] 455, 
385 14 5, 9 5, 
18,688 | 4,279,117,854 | 3,985, 

364 127,291 | 9,572,)27,050 | 9,355, 

311 [45,979.|13,851,144,904 


46,582 





568 
1,283 
25742 
2,562 
4,399 
2,380 
3,600 

534 
1,534 

427 

21 





20,535 


1315475 





52,010 


14,486, 





210, 
227, 
578, 
293, 
813, 
799, 
434, 
186, 
602, 
450, 

11; 





4,603, 
11,317, 








15,920, 














370 488 
177 | 1,201 
211 | 2,537 
115 | 2,684 
185 | 4,353 
277 | 3,076 
121 | 4,093 
348 | 497 
392 | 1,079 
953 608 
524: 7 
224, 121,133 
360 131,775 
306 














a1, 


201, 192, 
519, 472, 
306, 282, 
866, 811, 
885, 776, 


462, 
181, 
412, 
564, 

6, 

























1866. 

Vessels. Sars 
omitted.) 

No. Tons. 
eel ie 
Bf6| 211, 
3,903| 939, 
2,261) 244, 
4,141 | 1,018, 
2,031 282, 
3,067} 282, 
396| 124, 
1,185| 354, 
408} 431, 
5, 





19,007 | 4,062, 
27,382 | 9,214, 











425| 160, 
1,068)" L96, 
2,195| 442, 
2,364" 206, 
5,391 | 1,252, 
2,043| 329, 
4,231| 454, 

376) Lal, 
1,317| 422, 

f07 |. 514, 

24 a; 


| | 
a 


19,994 4,055, | 











——_—— J — 
er | enc I 
—————__$_$— 


—_———— 
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GOLD anp SILVER BULLION anp SPECIE. —Importep anp 
Exportep. —(United Kingdom.) — Computed Real Value for the 
Whole Years, 1869-68-67. 


[000’s omitted.] 








1869. 1867. 
(Whole Years.) 
Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
Imported from:— £ £ £ £ ae 
Asnsbralie > sisecnaceaon 7,893, 6 126,990, 1, | 5,802, — 
a ae 2,829, | 2,656, | 1,690, | 3,429, | 3,424, | 5,105, 


United States and || 1,899, | 1,110, | 6,076, | 1,976, | 5,026, | 1,472, 
RULG. ico aeretinsmaeivereineive 


—_— | | Ye] J SES FSS 


12,551, 3,771, | 15,656, 55346, | 14,252, GB 7%: 


WT PANOO i eaartiaeeers 696, 1,792, 280, 1,045, 387, 1,001, 
ee eeome 28, | 976, 47, | 509, 87, | 194, 
go i and 65, 126, 470, 120, 347, r¥i; 
SL ae eee 

eee and 203, 17; ree 95) 146, 67, 
CRUE ee ete diene, 1, I, cae — = — 

West Coast of Africa 100, I, 119, 8, 146, 3, 
All other Countries.... 127, 46, 487, 5935 435, 67, 


————————————]|  ———— —q— Ice | | | 


Totals Imported.... 13,771, 6,730, 17,136, 797% 6, 15,800, 8,020, 





Exported to :— 
IP PEINCR .. hezuttn antares 4,194, 3.417, | 7,190, 1,822, | 6,034, 2,190, 
a 38, | goo, | 1,111, | 3,602, | 308, | 3,345, 
Prtgl., Spain, and 109 ae 354 % 
Goulin..udeades ; Hee, 4 BA, = 


SS ee ee es 


4,541, | 245397, 1°8,961) | 5,428, F 6,696,’ |. 5.5825 


End. and China (via 53 6 ae : 
Bert). dviense 1,537, | 2,361, | 1,498, | 1,439, | 64%, 


Danish West Indies — = _— — — _— 
United States ............ 1,050, 2, 112, — 63, = 
South Africa .......... | 44, —_ 63, — Wd; — 
Mr arts +6 bc acccuas — — —_ _ —_— —_ 
LA) Rien Germain a Oe ey 450, _— 1,013, 58, 306, 98, 


All other Countries.... | 1,048, | 1,242, | 1,071, 590, 511, E53) 


—— | | | 


Totals Exported....| 8,470, | 7,922, }12,708, | 7,512, | 7,889, | 6,437, 


— | | | 


Excess of Imports.... | 5,301, — 4,428, 204, 4-'7,934,..1 3,683, 


9 Exports... — 1,192, — — —_ a 





af 
ne Te ee, ET mae 
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REVENUE.—(Unirep Kinapom.)—31sr DrcemBeEr, 1869-68-67-66. 


Net Produce in Years and Quarters ended 31st Duc., 1869-68-67-66. 


[000’s omitted.] 














QUARTERS, 1869. Corresponding Quarters. 
1869. 1868. 
ended 31st Dec. Pek Mave 1867. 1866. 
£ £ £ ae ie £ 
GUBCOMIS: .hocsegeteaaasieasaes By (AO 0,998, 258, = 6,102, | 5,964, 
i hs, ee nn oe eee 5,482, | 6,481, ae 21, 5,092, | 5,471, 
PCBS is So.vseemedeconees 2,088, | 2,220, 62, ae 2,296, | 2,308, 
PDAROBS. ret iSaccogatsncnaaa: 595, 1,287, 692, — 1,317, 1,358, 
Post Office eras 1,180, 1,150, ae 30, 1180; 1,140, 
5, 1265. 1 16,086, 1.15012, 51, .| 15,987, | 16,241, 
Property Tax ..:......... 643, |i 2,018; || 1,375, = 885, | 1,314, 
15,768, | 18,104, || 2,387, g1, | 16,872, | 17,558, 
Crown Lands ............ Tt, 112, _ z, 100, 95, 
Miscellaneous............ 650, 863, || 212, — 553, 682, 
OUGES orcas: 16,5 30,)| 19,079, 12,590, 52, | 17,525, | 18,382, 
Se 
Net Decor. £2,547,393 
YE ARS 1869. Corresponding Years. 
: 1869. | 1868. 
ended 30th Dec. Less. More. 1867. 1866. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
Customs esses 22,073, | 22,486, || 418, — | 22,630, | 21,915, 
MUMOISO? - cf. -casagecodteeesass 20,739, | 20,214, — 525, | 19,995, | 20,616, 
SEAM DG. -<i--sissucsasentes 9,365, | 9,174, —- 191, 9,597;:\- 9,2915 
MANOR 2 oiccacc dey 2,774, | 8,477, 708, -- 3,484, | 3,463, 
et) OM csc ceceseeene 4,700, | 4,560, — 140, 4,630, | 4,375, 
59,651, | 59,911, || 1,116, 856, |} 60,296, | 59,660, 
Property Taz ............ 4,631, | 8,414, 883, — 5,266, | 5,458, 
67,182, | 68,325, || 1,999, 856, | 65,562, | 65,118, 
Crown Lands ............ 363, 359, — 4; 337, 327, 
Miscellaneous............ 3,170;,,| 3,176, 6, -— 2,764, | 3,340, 
Totals sisi: | 70,715, | 71,860, || 2,005, 860, | 68,663, | 68,785, 
ae er pee eS, 
Ner Dece. £1,145,303 





es 
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REVENUE.—Unitrep KInGDOM.—QUARTER ENDED 31st Duc., 1869 :— 


An Account showing the REVENUE and other Receipts in the QUARTER 
ended 31st of December, 1869; the IssuEs out of the same, and the 
Charges on the Consolidated Fund at that Date, and the Surplus or 
Deficrenc y of the Balance in the Hachequer on the 31st ao December, 


1869, tn respect of such Charges. 


Received :— 
Income received, as shown in Account Lu Si sc.ceessseeaderredwserescgcdses easeneann 
Amount received as Advances in aid of Ways and Means ..........000 sacs 


Amount raised by Exchequer Bonds, issued per Act 32 and 33 Vict., 
CHPPLT ss si cadd oh San eTCiResh Ven soho teals cokes clr weRENs by cde i chaneds vou 
Amount received in repayment of Advances for Public Works, &c. 


Excess of the Sums charged on the Consolidated Fund on the 3ist 
of December, 1869, payable in March Quarter, 1870, above the 
Balance in the Exchequer at that date, viz.:— 


£ 
16,531,702 
1,000,000 


700,000 


492,570 - 





£18,724,272 














: 


Excess Or Charge in Great Dritaity 7. os.tes tatecesrcess £5,830,269 
Surplus over Charge in Treland ............ecscssssoees 702,511 
: Net deficiency ————— 5,127,758 
Oharge-on olst-of -Decem ber,, 1869... ..sesgueververarrentercwewenens £8,921, 584 
Paid out of Growing Produce in December Quarter, 1869 .,. 683,634 
Portion of the Charge payable in March Quarter, 1870 ...... 8,237,950 
To meet which there was in the Exchequer on the = 3.110.192 
at December, 1869's cis ccnseszsaMieangerensteceaia Kasai nangii Sei 
Net Deficiency as above ™.......:.04 5,127,758 
3 £23,852,030 
Paid :— 
£ 
Net Deficiency of the Balance in the Exchequer to meet the eee 3.689.875 
on the 30th of September, 1869, as per last Account............ecee0s aa 
Amount issued to repay Advances in aid of Ways and Means ............ 1,000,000 
Amount applied out of the Income to Supply Services Gincluding 
700,000/. Exchequer Bonds paid off, and 300,000/. for vyssnian 10,240,571 
EX POCIIOMN, .<, csssdssexaro stave daiicobsastasicgides sieicuy tance gmceune don deanna kien 
Charge of the Consolidated Fund on the 31st of December, 1869, viz.:— 
Interest of the Permanent Debt ............ssseceeee ..» £6,084,656 
Terminale AMDUIGES cievicscads.curebinnercee>snmansnees 1,870,818 
Interest.of Exchequer Bonds © ......<:.sssesdercsesencss : 11,375 
ts e BANS... sis. RpTedess ewe seen 49,845 
4 Deficiency Advances ..rov-csosedscecvesenes - 2,267 
ee Ways and Means Advances ............ 2,799 
Thue: Gterdl: Lid, cccteleieemeee mmm nae tae: SOL oO 
Other Charges on Gonsoldatad ENGINE To dep cisbisiaenntte 332,859 
Advances for Public WOrks, Ges ik .shsBectteccss 465,656 
Paid out of Growing Pro December 
Quarter, 1869 bees! eeu le eae! eile 
Payable in March Quarter, 1870 ....sscsecerceverssesere 8,237,950 
8,921,584 


os 


£23,852,030 
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BRITISH CORN.—Gazette Average Prices (ENGLAND AND WALES), 
Pourth Quarter of 1869. 


[This Table is communicated by the Statistical and Corn Department, Board of Trade.} 























Weeks ended én « Saturday, Weekly Average. (Per Impl. Quarter.) 
1869. Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
MabT Benet aloe Cae 
49 8 37. C8 24 7 
48 1° 38°C 24 8 
47 - 38 «1 24 Jd 
46 1 38 «6 24 2 
46 2 38 83 ORE aes 
474 38x Ta 
Ale 38 5 22 10 
46 11 389 23 11 
46 8 388 20) 5 
45 6 38 Oo 25 5 
46 6 38 5 23. «4 
44 3 37 =O 22 «66 
43 8 386 ee aD 
43 10 86 (0 22 3 
Sn PEO AE cents tech ond oncten eae 43 6 85 11 21 6 
Average for December.......6...ce0eee. 43 9 36 3 44 4 
Average for the quarter ............... 46 - Si. hd 23 3 
Average for the year’ [......4.000/¢.4. 48 2 89° 5 26 = 


RATLWAYS.—Pricgs, October—December;—and TraFric, Sanuary— December, 1869. 


[Abstract from ‘‘ Herapath’s Journal” and the ‘Times.’ 


Total Traffic. 






Traffic pr. 






























































































































































































Total For the (£100). | 4. Mile pr.Wk.| Dividends per Cent. 
pital Railway Price on males Ope pe ke 52 mh ola. for Half Years, 

X= ; fe ee et : 

ded ‘ ; June, | Dec. | June, 
Bins Dee. | Nov.| det. | 69. | 768. | 69. | 768. 69. | 768. | 768, 

£ rane Wo: Vo 8 £ £ Se @.| S$. 0d.) 16:0: 
57,9 |Lond.& N.Westn.}122 |1194}116 [1,468 |1,416 | 6,587, | 6,394, 55 —-|67 6) 526 
49,8 |Great Western ....}| 56 | 563] 54411,386 |1,386 | 4,081, | 3,963, 20 = 15 —~| 126 
21,3} 5, Northern...|1073/109 1043] 487] 487] 2,114, | 2,125, 42 6/75 — 42 6 
29,5| », astern ....| 363 373] 363] 746] 728 1,989, | 1,960, ee Nil Nil 
27,6 Brighton. .........;.: 45 | 433] 432] 368] 365] 1,247,/1,246,| 65 | 65 | Nil |12 6] ,, 
20,2 |South-Hastern ....| 77 | 7741 76 | 346] 346] 1,435,/1,422,] 79 | 79 }25 -|40 -| 226 
77,3| » Western....|-95 | 91 | 91 | -“s21| 503] 1,429, | 1,388,] 53 | 58 |40 -|52 6| 40 — 
6 77 | 763| 74315,322 |5,231 [18,882,/18,498] 68 | 68126 9/37 6] 243 

181164 6] 57 6/57 6| 50 - 

38 |\Madland. ............ 1193/1183]1164] 800] 774] 3,411, | 3,075, 82 | 7 
. Lanesh.and York. 1263 124211243) 423] 411] 2,513, | 2,534, firs 118 67 16 oe 6| 67 6 
16,0 |Sheffieldand Man.) 533} 54 | 523) 251| 251]1,174,!1,100,] 89 | 84]20 —- aR -; Nil 
40,4 |North-Hastern ..../1194/1193]114 [1,275 |1,258 | 4,068, | 3,798,] 61 | 58157 6/60 -| 45 — 
» 1044/1043]101342,749 |2,694111,166,10,507,) 78 | 75 | 50 7/52 6} 40 7 
22,2 |Caledonian _........ 79%| 802] 834] 674] 674] 1,990, |1,914,] 57 | 55 [35 - ce 6 ae = 

6,2 |Gt.S.&Wn.Irlnd.j100 | 99 | 99 | 419} 419] — See ae co = i“ a 
= Ee | ee | eee | ee | | eS | | CARTE STO 
56,5 Gen.aver.....| 87 | 853] 85419,164 |9,018 ea 36 7|42 7| 30 7 
Ponsols.—Money Prices, lst Dec., 932 to }.—1st Nov., 93% to 4.—I1st Oct., 92% to 93. 
ixchequer Bills.—1st Dec., par. to 5s. pm.—Ist Nov., par. to 5s. pm.—I1st Oct, par. to 5s. pm. 
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[ Mar. 


BANK OF ENGLAND.—WExrxty Retvrn. 


Pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, c. 32 (1844), for Wednesday in 
each Week, during the FourtH Quarter (Oct.—Dec.) of 1869. 


[0,000’s omitted.] 





1 2 


Issuz DEPARTMENT. 


3 4 5 6 


7 


COLLATERAL COLUMNS. + 















































Liabilities. Assets. Notes in Minimum Rates 
Datzs. ! ta ine as of of Discount 
Notes Government | Other | &0ld Coin HMIES at 
Issued. |‘ Wednesdays.) Debt. Securities. eka erg 1 Bank of England. 
£ £ £ £ £ ey 
Mins. 1869. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mus. 1870. Perann. 
33,63 Oc 6.4) 11,01 3,98 18,63 24,27 {19 Aug. 23p.ct. 
33,16 rl a 11,01 3,98 18,16 2.4521 
32,89 gye ee Dncs 11,01 3,98 17,89 23,94 4 Nov. 3 ;, 
32,88 an Pes 11,01 3,98 17,88 23,56 
32,66 |[Noyv. 3...! 11,01 3,98 | 17,66 24,06 
32,30 5 | ONS 1-08 3,98 17,30 23,56 
32,48 Sipe male etal by ghd gO: 3,98 17,48 23,15 
32,56 i. Lawl. ELOL 3,98 17,56 2.2583 | 
32,50 Dot a son: 3,98 17,50 ZINS 
32,78 Re 8... 11,01 3,98 17,78 22,87 
33,26 <5. RHO sic 101 3,98 18,26 22,40 
33,32 555 nc ears 11,01 3,98 18,32 22,66 
33,29 Ky Ot 11,01 3,98 18,29 22400 
BanxkIne DEPARTMENT. 
8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 
Liabilities. Assets. Totals 
Capital and Rest. Deposits. inet we abi Securities. Reserve. Hes 
Day and i 
aaa Goldand 
-Capital.| Rest. || Public. | Private. other (Wdnsdys.) by cusoee Other. || Notes. Silver 
Bills. ment. Coin. 
£ £ £ £ i £ £ £, £ 
Mins. | Mins. Mins. | Mins. Mins. 1869. Mins. | Mins. Mins. | Mins. 
14,55] 3,07 3,97 | 19,64]| ,57 | Oct. 6] 15,21) 16,38 9,36 85 
14,55 | 3,07 3,49 | 18,48 |] ,60 sn). 184, 152A 1 5.08 8,95 96 
14,55 | 3,10 3,65 4 18,172) ,68 » 20] 15,21} 14,85 8,95 94, 
14,55 | 3,10 3551 157586 || | 567 » 27] 15,51] 14,85 9,32 91 
14,55 | 3,09 3,36 | 17,63 || ,62 | Nov. 3] 14,01] 15,72 8,60 93 
14,55.| 8,10 || 3,54 | 17,85] ,59 »» lO] 18,81] 16,09 || 8,74 | 97 
14,55} 3,11 4,00 | 17,91 || ,58 Rad | 18,841.11 16,09 9,33 92 
14,55.) 3,11. ||...4,23, |17,80})..,68 pe) BA OL 5.97 || 9,73 | 1,06 
14,55 | 3,08 4,47 | 17,66|| ,56 | Dec. 1] 13,81] 16,17 9,32 | 1,02 
14,55 | 3,07 5,34 | 17,60 || ,53 o 8] 18,81 | 16,40 9,91 98 
14,55 | 3,08 6,77 | 17,24 || ,50 », 15] 13,81] 16,58 || 10,86 90 
14,55 | 3,09 8,047 | 17,32 || ,50 », 22] 18,81) 18,09 |] 10,66 92 
14,55 | 3,10 8,58 | 18,20]| ,45 » 29] 18,81} 19,78 || 10,39 91 





a ne iat 
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‘LONDON CLEARING; CIRCULATION, PRIVATE AND PROVINCIAL. 


he London Clearing, and the Average Amount of Promissory Notes in Circulation in 
ENGLAND and WaAtEs<on Saturday in each Week during the Fourra Quarter (October— 
December) of 1869; and in Scottand and IRELanp, at the Three Dates, as under. 
[0,000’s omitted.] 


ENGLAND AND WALES. ScorTnhann. 











IRELAND. 
London : Private | Joint | 
DATES. - es Banks. nee ies Weeks on Under bee = Under nore 
ier ach WeeX+! (Fixed | (Fixed | (Fixed Fixed | 2°? Fixed 
‘he ended Issues, ae Issues, ened upwards. ee upwards. oe laa 
Wednesday.* | 4,04). 2,74). 6,78). 27D). 6,35) 
1869. £ £ £ £ 1869 £ £ £ £ £& £ 
bo 2 fe.27 2,74 | 2,88 | 5,12 
7 , 83,87 2,86 | 2,44 | ¢,30 POct. 9| 1,77 | 2,95 4,72 | 3,49 | 3,17 | 6,66 
» 16 65,70 2,92 | 2,46 | 5,38 
» 23 76,85 2,9) | 242) | 5,33 
— 30 58,48 2,87 | 2,41 | 5,28 
Dv. 6 92,42, 2,83 | 2,40 | 5,23 | Nov. 6/ 1,88 | 2,99 | 4,87 | 3,85 | 3,58 7538 
- 13 67,86 2,80 | 2,40 | 5,20 
= 20 TL Gog: 20% | 2,38 |} 56,15 
m 27) 57,47 2,73 | 2,36 | 5,09 | 
ea, 97332 2370 1 238.) 503-1 Dec. 4 | 2,02 | 3,27 | £29 | 3,76) 859 | 4,35 
Mm 11) 72,31 206 | 2,27 | 4.93 
» 18] 75,59 268 | 2,28] 4,96 
m 25 67,43 2,65 | 2,29 | 4,94 


* The Wednesdays preceding the Saturdays. 


DREIGN EXCHANGES.—Quotations as under, Lonpon on Paris, Hamburg and 
Calcutta ;—and New York, Calcutta, Hong Kong and Sydney, 6n Lonpon— we 
Piiateral cols. 





a 


JATES,. 





2 3 4 5 6 
Paris. 
London 
Lond Bullion Prem. 
a as Arbitrated. or on 
: Dis. on | Hamburg. 
Paris. Gold 
Agnst. For per 
3 m.d. | Engd. | Engd. | Mille. 3 m.d. 
pract.| pr. ct, 
25°373 | — mang — 13°11? 
al 
29 a is ay 2 
” ca er aay a 
» |—)|—|—] 18 
” pag —- — “at 
°40 a ae tel ”? 











New 


York. 


60 d.s. 





pr. ct. 
104 
109% 


108% 
109 


108% 


9) 











8 9 
Calcutta. 
At 
India | Calcutta 
on 
Council. Tendon. 
60 d.s.| 6m. d. 
d. d. 
23h | 2345 
” 0 8 
5 5 A 
99 8 be) 16 
bb) 9) = 
es 
” 16 


v 
- 
oo|sa 





10 





as 
Hong | Syd- 
Kong.| ney. 
6m.s. | 30d.s. 
d. pr. ct. 
53¢ | 1pm. 
54: ” 


12 


Standard 
Silver 
in bars 
in 
London, 


pr. oz. 
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JOURNAL OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 


JUNE, 1870. 


Report of the Counci for the Financia Year ended 31st December, 
1869, and for the Sesstonan YrEaR ended with June, 1870, 
presented at the Tutrty-Sixrn ANNiveRsary Muerrina of the 
StatisticaL Society, held at the Society’s Rooms, 12, St. James’s 
Square, on Thursday, 23rd June, 1870; with the Procrrpinas 
of that Meeting. 


Tue Prestpent, Witiiam Newmarca, Hsq., F.R.S., in the Chair. 


THe Council have the pleasure of laying before the Fellows a 
report of the proceedings of the past Sessional Year 1869-70, the 
thirty-sixth of the Society’s existence. 


Observing, first, that in consequence of the recent alteration in 
Law 15 of the Society, the Anniversary Meeting is held in June 
instead of March, as heretofore. 


The changes which have taken place in the Fellowship during 
1867, 1868, and 1869, are displayed by the. subjoined state- 


ments :— 











1869: 1868. | 1867. 
Number of Fellows on 31st of December ......... ee 400 387 371 
Life Members included in above ..........:::ceeeeeeeree 62 62 | 63 
Members lost during year by death or are a 18 21 
TES SRC, SES OA, Oe i Ee Pee OS 
New Members elected 


PM ee ee sane cosets tina nian a7 34 28 


The financial position of the Society for the years ended on the 
31st December, 1868 and 1869, is briefly shown by the following 
figures :— . 
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1869. 1868. 

£ £ 
Balance at beginning of year .........sssneueessseeenmsenee 216 146 
Recerpts trom all SOUrCES ...cusesecssessneroneshosennnsoenveedenanss 809 796 
@ash balance at end Of Year -icc»osevsscrsouveivesnrsatansues 200 216 
Surplus of assets over liabilities at end of year........ 1,002 1,877 


The subjects brought before the ordinary meetings of the 
Fellows during the Session, are indicated by the list appended :— 


Papers READ DURING THE THIRTY-SIxTH SESSION. 
1869. 
Mar. 16.—Mr. James Caird.—On the Agricultural Statistics of the 
United Kingdom. | 


April 20.—Dr. Guy, F.R.S.—On Insanity and Crime: and on the 
Plea of Insanity in Criminal Cases. 


May 18.—Mr. Samuel Brown, P.I.A.—On the Statistics of the 
Netherlands. 


June 15.—Mr. T. A. Welton—On the Statistics of the English 


Census. 


Nov. 16.—An Inaugural Address by the President, William 
Newmarch, Hsq., F.R.S., on the Progress and Recent 
Condition of Statistical Inquiry. 


Dec. 21.—Mr. Samuel Brown.—Report on the Seventh Inter- 
national Statistical Congress. 


Mr. R. H. Inglis Palgrave-—On House Accommodation 
in England and Wales, in Relation to the Census 
af Levi. 


7? 


1870. 
dan. 18.—Professor L. Levi.i—On the Statistics of Joint Stock 
Companies from 1814 to the Present Time, and of 
Companies with Limited and Unlimited Liability 
formed since the Year 1856. 


Feb. 15.—Mr. Hrnest Seyd.—On International Coinage and Foreign 
Exchanges. 
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Papers READ DURING THE SESston—Contd. 
1870. 
Mar. 15.—Rev. Dr. Buchanan.—On the Finance of the Free Church 
of Scotland. 


April 19.—Mr. R. H. Patterson—On our Home Monetary Drains, 
and the Crisis of 1866. 


May 17.—Professor J. HE. Thorold Rogers, M.A.—On the Incidence 
of Local Taxation. 


June 21.—Mr. William H. A. Awon, F.R.S.L.—Statistical Notes 
on certain I'ree Libraries of Great Britain. 


The very full attendance of Fellows and Visitors at the Monthly 
Meetings of the Society which these papers have secured, and the 
animated and instructive discussions which these various topics 
have for the most part elicited, is the best testimony the Council 
can produce of the esteem in which the pursuits of the Society 
continue to be held. 


It will be remembered that in the last report the Council alluded 
to the remote possibility of Government making provision for the 
Statistical Society with those other learned societies of the Metro- 
polis, for whom buildings were about to be erected at the public 
cost. 

The Council assured the Society that the subject of better House 
Accommodation for its Fellows should not be neglected, and they 
have now to report the steps which have been taken to redeem 
that promise. 

In April last the Honorary Secretaries were requested by 
the Council to issue a circular inviting Delegates from the several 
Societies who, according to information which the Council had been 
able to gather, were disposed to join in a project for securing by 
co-operation the erection of a suitable Building in which all these 
bodies could be adequately domiciled. The circular was as 
follows :— 

STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 
12, Sr. Jamus’s Square, 8.W., 
London, 6th April, 1870. 
To the 
of the 


For some years complaints have been made by many of 
the Learned and Scientific Societies of London of the insufficiency 
PQ 
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and inconvenience of the House Accommodation they obtain as 
compared with the cost they are compelled to pay for it; and 
suggestions have from time to time been made, that the evils in 
question might be obviated by the combination of a sufficient 
number of such Societies, and their concentration in one general 
building ; and that out of such an arrangement forms of co-opera- 
tion might arise by which the objects of the several Societies might 
be advanced in a material degree. 

The Council of the Statistical Society of London, who have long 
been impressed with the importance of the subject, are of opinion 
that the time has arrived for bringing these suggestions to some 
practical test, and they have, therefore, determined to invite those 
Societies who feel an interest in the matter, to send Delegates to a 
Meeting for the purpose of considering it, to be held here on 
Thursday, the 28th instant, at half-past 4 o’clock precisely. 

The Council will be glad to have the co-operation of the 


and we shall feel much obliged by your 
informing us, as soon as convenient, whether it will appoimt Dele- 
gates to the Meeting, and likewise by your furnishing us with 
answers to the following inquiries respecting the Society :— 


1st. Is it Chartered or not ? 
2nd. What is the number of its members ? 


ord. What is its annual expense for House Accommodation, 
| including Rates, Taxes, &c. P 


It is to be distinctly understood that the only objects of the 
Meeting are to provide information and promote discussion upon 
the subject, and that no Society taking part in the proceedings is 
to be considered pledged to the recommendations, if any, which the 
Meeting may adopt. 


We have the honour to be, 


Your most obedient Servants, 


(Signed) W. G. Lomry, 
W. B. Hopaz, Hon. Sees. 
FREDERICK Purpy, f 


A meeting was accordingly held in these rooms on the 28th 
April, William Newmarch, Hsq., F.R.S., President of the Society, 
in the Chair. 

In pursuance of the resolutions passed on that occasion, the 
following letter was addressed to a number of learned bodies. 
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Sratisticat Socrery, 
12, Sr. Jamzs’s Squarz, S.W., 
28th April, 1870. 


Combined and Improved House Accommodation for Learned Societies. 





My Lords and Gentlemen, 

In response to the Circular, a copy of which is printed on 
the other side, a Meeting of Delegates has been held here this day, 
William Newmarch, Hsq., F.R.S., President of this Society, in the 
Chair. The following seventeen Societies were represented :— 


Anthropological Society. Mathematical Society. 
Archeological Association. Meteorological _,, 
s Institute. 


Photographical _,, 
Royal Colonial Institute. 
Social Science Association. 


East India Association. 
Entomological Society. 
Etbnological hy 


Institute of Actuaries. Statistical Society. 
Iron and Steel Institutes. Victoria Institute. 
Juridical Society. Zoological Society. 


After discussion, two resolutions were placed before the Meeting, 
and both were carried unanimously, viz. :— 


1. “ That in the opinion of the present Meeting it is desirable 
“to establish co-operation in order to obtain a building 
“¢ for the accommodation of Learned Societies.” 


2. “ That the Learned Societies be invited to inform the Statis- 
“¢ tical Society, on or before the 3lst May prox®., whether 
‘‘ they concur in the proposal to secure Combined House 
“¢ Accommodation, and to nominate from their respective 
‘“¢ Councils one Member to serve on a Joint Committee to 
“¢ forward the object.” 


In order to carry out the wishes of the Meeting as expressed in 
the second resolution, the Statistical Society have now to inquire :-— 


Firstly—Whether your Society concur in the proposal to secure 
Combined House Accommodation for the Learned 


Societies ? 

Secondly—Whether your Council will nominate from their body 
one Member to serve on a Joint Committee to forward 
the contemplated object ? 


If your answer should be in the affirmative, will you be pleased 
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to acquaint us as soon as possible with the name and address of the 
Gentleman whom your Council may depute to act, in order that a 
meeting of the Committee may be held at an early date. 


We have the honour to be, 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 
Your very obedient Servants, 


W. G. Lumiry, 
W. SB. Hover, Hon. Secs. 
FREDERICK PuRDY, 
To the Council of the 
Society. 


Fourteen Societies, inclusive of our own, have signified their 
readiness to aid the movement by nominating Members for the 
Joint Committee. These bodies have an aggregate constituency of 
6,000 to 7,006 Fellows; and some other Societies, it is expected, 
will eventually enter into the combination when the proceedings are 
further advanced. 

Dr. Guy having consented to represent the Statistical Society 
at the Joint Committee, the Council have with much satisfaction 
nominated him accordingly. 

They have reason to believe that it is the intention of the Com- 
mittee to enter at once upon the consideration of the important 
matter referred to them. 


Towards the close of 1869 a Committee of the Board of Trade 
referred to the Council the very practical inquiry, “ Whether any 
‘improvement can be effected in the Trade Statistics now pub- 
lished monthly and annually by the Board of Trade, as regards 
‘accuracy in the information and economy in rendering it.” 

Upon the receipt of this communication the Council unani- 
mously resolved :— | 


“That the following gentlemen, viz.:—The President, Mr. 
‘‘ Hamilton, Mr. Glover, Mr. Hyde Clarke, and Mr. Jourdan 
‘‘ be appointed a Committee, with power to call a meeting of 
‘Merchants and others, in the City or elsewhere, for the 
‘‘ discussion of the subject.” 


In pursuance of this resolution the President of the Society 
issued a circular, a copy of which is printed below, to a number 
of influential persons connected with the Commerce of the City of 
London. 
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STATISTICAL Socrery, 
12, Sr. Jamus’s Square, 
December, 1869. 
Sir, 

The Council of the Statistical Society have had referred 
to them the recent circular issued by a Committce of the Board of 
Trade, with a view to improvements and simplifications of the 
return of Imports and Exports prepared at the Custom House. 

It appears to the Council that the Statistical Society may 
usefully assist the Government and the Merchants by affording 
opportunities for conferences and discussions, and I am, therefore, 
desired to invite the favour of your attendance at a meeting to be 
held on Thursday, the 6th January, prox®., at 1 o’clock precisely, 
at the Cannon Street Hotel (Room K). 


I have the honour to be, 
Your obedient Servant, 


(Signed) Wma. Newmarcu, F.R.S., 
President. 


A meeting was held accordingly, when the whole subject was 
discussed at some length, and suggestions were made, which wiil 
probably assist the objects both of the Merchants and the Govern- 
ment. 


A minute of recommendations in connection with the taking of 
the Census of the United Kingdom in 1871 has been forwarded by 
the Council to the Secretary of State for the Home Department. 
These recommendations are published in the March Journal of the 
present year. 


Last year the Council imaugurated the custom observed by 
other Scientific Societies, of having, at the end of the Session, an 
Annual Dinner of the Fellows and their Friends. The success 
which attended the first attempt has determined the Council to 
recommend a similar celebration this year, and they find that it 
meets with the cordial acceptance of the Fellows. 


The thirty-ninth meeting of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science was held at Exeter in August last. 
The Right Honourable Sir Stafford Northcote, Bart, presided over 
the Section of “ Heconomic Science and Statistics.”’ The President’s 
opening address, and some of the papers read in the Section on that 
occasion, haye been printed in the Society’s Journal. 
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Since the last annual meeting of the Fellows the Council 
have had to record the demise of several among the oldest sup- 
porters of the Society. The obituary of the past year contains, 
with other names, those of Sir John P. Boileau, Bart., William 
Ewart, M.P., John Tidd Pratt, and Frederick North. 

Sir John Boileau, during the earlier years of the Society, took a 
very active part in its affairs. Upon more than one occasion he 
was elected President, and, was, for many years, one of the Vice- 
Presidents, and held the latter office at the time of his death. 

Your Council expressed their sense of the loss which the Society 
had sustained in the demise of Sir John Boileau by passing unani- 
mously the following resolution, viz. :— 


“ That the Council of the Statistical Society desire to place on 
‘‘ record their sorrow at the loss of their late colleague and 
** Vice-President, Sir John P. Boileau, Bart., a man eminent 
“for the courtesy of his’-manners and kindness of his 
‘“ disposition, and also for his sound and intelligent views 
‘on every subject connected with the advancement of 
“ knowledge.” 


This tribute to the memory of Sir John Boileau was communicated 
to his family, and was gratefully acknowledged by his son, the 
present baronet. 

Mr. John Tidd Pratt and Mr. Frederick North were elected 
Fellows of the Society in the year of its establishment. 


The Council, considering it will conduce to the convenience of 
the Fellows and afford more time for the reading and discussion of 
papers, if the hour for holding the ordinary meetings be somewhat 
earlier, they have resolved that henceforth the chair be taken at 
7°45 p.m. on those occasions. 


With a yearly increase in their numbers the financial condition 
of the Society is found to be no less satisfactory than at recent 
audits, while the Fellows cannot but observe that there is no dimi- 
nution in the activity of the Society’s proceedings. 


The balance of assets on the 31st December last was 
1,961/. 13s. 3d. in favour of the Society. Of that sum 1,136/. 2s. 1d. 
was the purchase value of 1,200/. of Government Stock, and 
200/. 4s. 9d. was the cash balance at Messrs. Drummonds’ Bank. 
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CounciIL AND OFFICERS FoR 1870-71. 


President. 


WILLIAM NEWMARCH, F.R.S. 


Council. 


Major-General Balfour, C.B. 
Thomas Graham Balfour, M.D., F.R.S. 





| 


R. Dudley Baxter, M.A. { 


Samuel Brown. 


| 
| 
Hyde Clarke, D.C.L. | 
| 


Leonard Henry Courtney. | 
Sir Charles Wentworth Dilke, M.P. | 
William Farr, M.D., D.C.L., F.R.S. 
William Fowler, U.P. 

Francis Galton, F.R.S. 

The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 
John Glover. 

William Augustus Guy, M.B., F.R.S. 
James Thomas Hammick. 


Frederick Hendriks. 


James Heywood, M.A., F.R.S. 
William Barwick Hodge. 

Francis Jourdan. 

Professor Leone Levi. 

Sir Massey Lopes, Bart., MP. 
William Golden Lumley, Q.C., LL.M. 
James MacClelland. 

Frederick Purdy. 

Bernhard Samuelson, MP. 
Colonel W. H. Sykes, M.P., F.R.S. 
Hrnest Seyd. 

William Tayler. 

William Pollard-Urquhart, M.P. 
Professor Jacob Waley, M.A. 

John Walter, M.P. 


The names of the New Members of the Council are printed in Italies. 


Treasurer. 


James Thomas Hammick. 


Honorary Secretaries. 


William Golden Lumley, Q.C., LL.M. 


Frederick Purdy. 


Jacob Waley, M.A. 


A vote of thanks to the President, Council, and Officers, for 
their services during the past year, was carried unanimously. 


The proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the 


Chair. 
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(I.)—Recerrts and Payments of the Statisticau Soctuty for the Year 1869. 
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“ Auditors’ Report for 1869, 


“* STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 
** 12, St. JameEs’s SQuarz, S8.W., 
** London, 3rd February, 1870. 


“ The Auditors appointed to examine the Accounts of the Society herewith 


“* REPORT :—= 


** That they have carefully compared the Entries in the Books with the several 
Vouchers for the same, from the 1st January to the 31st December, 1869, and find 
them correct, showing the Receipts (including a Balance of 2162. 8s. 7d. from 
1868) to have been 1,026/. —s. 1d., and the Payments 8251. 15s. 4d., leaving 
a Balance in favour of the Society of 200l. 4s. gd. 


‘‘ They have also had laid before them an estimate of the Assets and 
Lnabilities of the Society, the former amounting to 2,076l. 6s. 1od., and 
the latter to 114l. 13s. 7d.,—showing a Balance in favour of the Society 
of 1,9612. 135. 3d. 


“* They further find that at the end of the year 1868 the number of Fellows 
was 387, of whom 24 Died or Withdrew; and 37 new Fellows were elected 
during the year, leaving on the list, on the 31st December, 1869, 400 Fellows. 


(Signed) “ FRAS. JOURDAN, 
“* WILL. PARE, » Auditors.” 
“ Henry G. Bown, 
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On our Home Mowrtary Drains, and the Crists of 1866. 
| By R. H. Parrerson, Esq. 


[Read before the Statistical Society, April, 1870. ] 
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I.—Introductory. 


Every one knows the important effect upon the rate of discount 
which is produced by variations in the stock of gold in bank: and 
in this country the influence of those variations is, rightly or 
wrongly, much greater than in any other, In this paper, I propose 
to examine the causes of some of the variations in the Bank of 
England’s stock of gold, and also the extent of those variations,— 
leaving for subsequent consideration the effect which they produce 
upon the Rate of Discount. I do not propose to deal with Foreign 
drains of gold (the consideration of which would open up a field of 
inquiry wider than I can deal with at present), but only with Home 
drains—with the movements of gold within the limits of our own 
country—the ebb and flow of the precious metal between the banks 
and the public; and especially with that ebb and flow as regards 
the Bank of England, the centre of our banking system, and the 
great fountain of our currency. , 

For several years past, the monthly returns of the Board of 
Trade have been of great use in enabling us to discriminate between 
foreign and home drains. By the aid of those returns, and still 
more by the daily unofficial statements of the gold taken into and 
out of the Bank of England, we can tell, when any drain of gold 
upon the banks takes place, how much of it has been due to a 
foreign drain (7.e., to an export of gold), and how much to a home 
drain—that is to say, to an increased requirement for coin on the 
part of our own people—or, if we take the case of the Bank of 
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HEngland alone, by the conjoint requirements of the public and 
of the other banks of the country. 

It is a matter of great importance, at all times, to distinguish 
correctly between home and foreign drains of gold; but I must say 
that even yet the discrimination between such drains is very imper- 
fectly made by our journalists and other writers on the subject. J 
have been surprised to observe how little attention is given by 
financial writers as to whether the drain has been purely domestic 
or not, and what gross inaccuracies are occasionally published on 
the subject. I could mention several important instances of recent 
date in which a drain of gold from the Bank of England is cur- 
rently believed to have been mainly of foreign origin—when in 
reality the imports of gold have exceeded the exports to the full 
ordinary amount—namely, at the rate of about 4,000,000/. or 
5,000,000/. a-year (the greater part of which amount appears to be 
consumed in articles of art and luxury). . 


T1.—The Periodical Drains. 


As regards the home drains from the banks, and especially from 
the Bank of England, I desire, in the first place, to call attention to 
some of those drains which are of a strictly Periodical character— 
a regular ebb and flow alike of notes and com—Monetary Tides, 
in fact, as steadily recurrent as the tides of the ocean. 

There are several periodical financial requirements which do not 
produce any appreciable drains of money from the banks. Of this 
kind are the various Monthly Settlements: namely, 1, in connection 
with our home trade bills—the settlement of accounts between the 
wholesale houses and the retail dealers who have purchased their 
goods; 2, the Colonial settlements; and, 3, the settlements in 
connection with the buying and selling operations on the Stock 
Exchange. These monthly settlements produce a great interchange 
of cheques among the banks, as may be seen by the weekly returns 
of the Clearing House. But as almost the whole of those monthly 
and fortnightly payments are made by cheques, hardly any money 
is needed ; no notes or coin are thereby withdrawn from the banks : 
the amount is merely transferred from one man’s banking account 
to another’s, or at most from one bank to another: so that the 
effect produced upon the stock of money in the banks by those pay- 
ments is in most cases not perceptible. Accordingly they do not 
require to be further noticed in this paper. 

The periodical drains, or monetary tides, of which I desire to 
speak, are, the quarterly tides in England, the half-yearly tides in 
Scotland, the autumnal drain, and the Christmas one. 

Firstly. The quarterly drains upon the Bank of Nngland. 
_ These are produced by the Government payments of salaries and of 
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the interest on the National Debt, &c.,* and also by the payments 
of rent and other quarterly obligations on the part of the public. 
These quarterly payments occasion a large temporary withdrawal 
of money from the bank. A considerable portion of the Govern- 
ment payments of salaries, and also of the quarterly dividends on 
the Debt, is made to persons of small means, who do not keep a 
banker’s account, and who, therefore, cash the cheques which they 
receive, spending a portion of the amount and keeping the remainder 
beside them. Moreover (whether they keep banking-accounts or 
not), the recipients of these quarterly payments, and also the com- 
munity at large, have considerable payments to make for rent and 
other debts incurred during the quarter: so that a large sum in 
notes and coin is at such times paid to landlords, tradesmen, and 
others, and is thus temporarily absorbed in the circulation. But in 
about three weeks’ time, all the money required for these quarterly 
payments finds its way back into bank, being re-deposited, some- 
times after passing through many hands. 

The effect of these Quarterly drains upon the Bank of England 
is shown in a table, subjoined to this paper, in which are given the 
statistics for each quarter during the last eight years. On the 
average it appears that the drain upon the bank for notes has 
amounted to 1,830,000/. for each of the April and July quarters, 
2,270,000l. for the January quarter, and 1,370,000/. for the October 
quarter. But, as will be seen from the Table (Appendix, E), the 


* In 1868 the interest on the National Debt, payable half-yearly, was as 
follows :— 
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555155482 





Exclusive of floating debt and interest on deficiency bills, which, in 1868, amounted 
altogether to 213,075/. per annum. 
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variations for each quarter are so great that little is to be learnt 
merely from the averages. To have made the table complete, I 
should also have given the amount of coin simultaneously withdrawn 
from the bank for home circulation : but no returns of this kind are 
published, and the computations by which the amount of coin go 
withdrawn can be ascertained are somewhat laborious; so that I 
have given this item of the statistics only for a single year (1868).* 

Secondly. The Half-yearly monetary tides in Scotland. These 
occur in May and November, and are produced by the system of 
half-yearly payments of rent for houses and farms, and of servants’ 
wages, and also because a considerable portion of the interest on 
mortgages, &c., is made payable at those half-yearly terms. More 
notes at such times are needed by the Scotch banks; and as these 
banks cannot (under the Act of 1845) issue more notes without 
increasing their stock of gold to an equal amount, a considerable 
sum in gold is always withdrawn by them from the Bank of 
Hngland in May and November; but it is returned as soon as the 
monetary tide is over—usually in three weeks or a month. The 
gold itself is never needed, and the packages containing it are 
frequently returned to the Bank of England without ever being 
opened. This half-yearly drain for Scotland amounts (so far as I 
can ascertain) to about 400,000/.; and it tends to increase, owing to 
the note circulation of the Scotch banks being fixed, while the 
monetary requirements of the country gradually increase. 

Speaking of Scotland, I cannot help remarking the wonderful 
economy of the circulation which there prevails. I do not allude 
to the 1/7. notes, which the Scotch so resolutely and wisely refused 
to part with, and the non-existence of which in England occasions 
such a waste of gold,—nor yet of the wonderful ramifications of 
the Scotch banking system, by means of which a dozen large banks 
amply suffice for the whole wants of Scotland, spreading their 
branches into every little town or hamlet. What has most surprised 
me of late years in my autumnal visits to Scotland, is to find to 
what an extent the cheque-book is made use of compared with our 
English practice. Many farmers regularly give cheques for pay- 
ment of sums not larger than one pound sterling, and sometimes 
even for less. They do so for the important object of passing all 
their expenditure through their cheque-book. In fact, with them 
the cheque-book is at once a receipt-book and a record of all their 
receipts and expenditure; and, what is hardly less worthy of notice is, 
that the Scotch banks make no objection to this: they are quite willing 
to incur all trouble connected with the accounts of their depositors. 
I may add that, although there is almost no demand for sovereigns 
in Scotland, as the 17. notes serve the same purpose, half-sovereigns 

* See Appendix, F. 
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are coming into use as more convenient than the bulkier silver 
coins. 

Thirdly. There is the Autumnal drain—which is occasioned by 
the operations of the agricultural classes, and also by the requirements 
of tourists and holiday-seekers. The operations of harvest, and the 
large sales made at the great autumnal fairs, are carried on chiefly 
by means of money, and not by cheques. Tourists, also, who go 
abroad, and the whole body of holiday-seekers who proceed to the 
moors or the seaside, provide themselves with an extra supply of 
money. For these various purposes gold coin is in unusual require- 
ment :—for harvest purposes, because there are no small notes in 
England, and 5/. notes are too large for weekly wage-payments; for 
tourists, because, whether they go abroad or make journeys at home, 
sovereigns are more needed by them than usual. Ready money is 
indispensable to tourists, for they cannot run up bills as they do at 
home, and the cheque-book is of little efficacy when dealing with 
strangers. 

Fourthly and lastly, there is the Christmas-tide, in the last week 
of the year, owing to the usual payment of Christmas bills, &e.; but 
this tide is not clearly seen by itself, as it is mixed with the 
quarterly tide in the first week of January. 

From the above statement it will be observed that the periodical 
monetary tides, or drains on the bank, come most closely together 
in the latter portion of the year: for the Autumnal drain is followed 
by, and to some extent co-exists with, the Quarterly drain in the first 
week of October, which in turn is followed by the drain of gold for, 
Scotland in the middle of November; and thereafter come the 
Christmas bills and the quarterly drain in the first week of January. 
These facts serve to explain the tightness of the money market 
which frequently prevails in. October and November. 

To what extent a new periodical rise and fall of the Bank’s 
stock of money will be produced by the new mode of collecting the 
direct taxes, is a matter on which it is as yet premature to speak. 

In a rightly constituted banking system such periodical drains 
ought not of themselves to affect the rate of discount: for both their 
amount and their duration are well known. They are mere tem- 
porary withdrawals of money from the banks—the notes and coin so 
withdrawn being quickly returned, the larger portion in a few days, 
and the whole amount usually within three weeks. The money goes 
out of bank simply to make certain regular payments, and returns 
into bank as soon as those periodical payments have been made. 


T1.—The Non-Periodical Home-Drains. 


IT have now done with Periodical drains. But Home drains 
include others of a different kind, which may be classed under two _ 
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heads. One of them arises from an increase of industrial enterprise 
and employment, which is a blessing ; the other from a panic, or 
failure of credit, which, however produced, is a serious calamity. 

When trade and enterprise are unusually active, a home drain 
upon the Bank of England necessarily occurs. As cheques cannot 
be used in payment of wages, more notes or coin, or both, are 
required ; and, speaking roundly, this extra supply of currency can 
only be obtained from the Bank of England. At such times both 
the Scotch and the Irish banks withdraw more gold from the 
Bank: not that the gold is needed in those countries, but it is 
required by the banks to enable them to increase their issue of 
12. notes. In England, where the note-issues of the provincial banks 
are absolutely fixed, more Bank of England notes are required, to 
supplement the provincial note-circulation; also, as in England 
there are no notes of less value than 5/., more sovereigns are needed 
for wage-payments, and accordingly have to be withdrawn from the 
Bank of England by the provincial banks. In this way an increase 
of trade and enterprise always tends to produce a drain upon the 
Bank of England. 

When a Panic occurs, a much more serious home-drain is pro- 
duced upon the Bank. At such a time cheques fall somewhat into 
disrepute, so that merchants in some cases require payment in cash. 
The public also, to some extent, take to hoarding,—that is to say, 
depositors withdraw their money from banks whose credit is 
shaken ; and, although the greater part of the amount is doubtless 
redeposited in other banks, a portion of it is kept in hand—in other 
words, it is hoarded. But avery large part of the drain upon the 
Bank of England in the form of hoarding, which occurs during a 
panic, is made by the other banks: for these banks, being lable to 
unusual demands on the part of their customers, have to keep in 
hand a larger stock of money than usual. The Scotch and Irish 
banks, for the reasons above mentioned, withdraw gold from the 
Bank of England for this purpose; the English banks withdraw 
notes (mostly large ones), and a portion of coin sufficient to make 
the fractional parts of the payments then demanded of them. 

I meant to have given an illustration of the former of these two 
kinds of home drains,—namely, a drain not produced by panic, but 
chiefly by an increase of trade and enterprise occurring simultaneously 
with two of the periodical drains, in connection with what I may 
call the semi-crises in the autumns of 1844 and 1845; but I regret 
that, owing to the very considerable difficulties to be encountered, 1 
cannot do so in this paper. Should the Society take any interest m 
so small a matter, I will be happy to hand in an illustrative state- 
ment of this kind at a subsequent meeting during the present 
session. 
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IV.—The Crisis of 1866. 


As an illustration of a home drain produced by a Panic, I shall 
take the most recent, and, in some respects, the most remarkable, 
event. of this kind, namely, the crisis of 1866. We shall here find, 
what is well known, that a panic produces an increased require- 
ment for currency far exceeding that occasioned by an extension of 
trade or any other cause. 

I. The Bank of England.—The table (see Table A, Appendix) 
which I have compiled may perhaps seem too elaborate; but. I 
have found, by experience in such investigations, that. it is only by 
going to the bottom of the matter, and obtaining full and accurate 
statistics, that we can ever get rid of the startling diversities of 
opinion which prevail on such subjects, and which, even in the 
highest quarters, did actually prevail on some important points 
eonnected with the Crisis of 1866. 

In this table the only novel feature is that shown in the columns 
(5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11) relating to the movements of gold, and 
especially the variations in the amount of gold in home circulation. 
I must explain the mode in which I have calculated those 
weekly variations. The Bank gives no information on this subject ; 
but each day, in the City article of the London daily papers, it is 
usual to publish an unofficial statement of the Bank authorities of 
the amount of gold taken into the bank from abroad, and out of the 
bank for export—the amount being given only in round numbers. 
By means of these daily returns, I obtain the balance for the week, 
showing so much gold thus added to the bank’s stock, or withdrawn 
from it. I then proceed as follows:—Suppose that the gold in 
bank amounts to 20,000,000. at the end of any week, and that in the 
eourse of the following week the balance of the daily returns shows 
that 100,000/. in gold has been added to the bank’s stock from 
abroad. Adding this amount to the 20,000,000l., the bank’s gold 
should amount to 20,100,000l., if the home circulation of gold coin 
has remained unaltered in amount. But if the bank’s stock of gold 
amounts only to 20,000,000/., as before, this shows that 100,000/. in 
gold has been taken from the bank for home use. On the other 
hand, if the bank’s gold amounts at the end of the second week to 
20,200,0001., this shows that the home circulation has decreased. to 
the extent of 100,000/., and that this amount has been paid into the 
bank by the public or the other banks. 

Having made this explanation, I might leave the table to tell its 
own tale. I shall only direct your attention to one or two of the 
facts which it makes manifest. In the first place, columns 1 to 4 
show clearly, that the Crisis was in no way occasioned by a foreign 
drain of gold: for the imports of gold in almost every week exceeded 
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the exports—an excess during the six months amounting to no 
less than 6,938,736. Of this large amount, more than one-half 
(3,958,000) was added to the Bank of England’s stock of gold; the 
remainder (2,980,736/.) being otherwise disposed of in home use. 

It is next to be noticed that, owing to the unusual demand for 
Gold-coin, at the height of the panic, not only was all the foreign 
gold taken into bank immediately withdrawn from the bank for 
domestic circulation, but a considerable reduction took place from 
the same cause in what (as regards this table) may be called the 
bank’s original stock of gold. The total withdrawal of gold from 
the bank for domestic circulation in the month of May amounted 
to 2,808,oco/. But it is to be noted that part of this drain was 
owing to the periodical Scotch drain, which usually amounts to 
about 400,000/. It will also be seen that of the amount of gold 
coin withdrawn for home use in May, nearly the whole of it 
(2,653,000/.) was returned to the bank in the next five weeks, 
And as regards the whole period embraced by the table, of the 
3,958,000/. of gold added to the bank’s stock from abroad, 
1,866,o00/. was in bank at the end of that period, and 2,092,000. 
still remained in circulation. 

As regards the Notes of the bank. In the second week of May, 
when the panic was at its height, the note circulation of the bank 
increased to the extent of 3,776,000/.; and at the end of the six 
months embraced by the table, 3,127,410/. more were in circulation 
than on the 7th of March. 

The total increase of the Circulation (bank notes and gold coin) 
at the height of the panic was 6,666,0o00/.; and at the end of the six 
months the circulation of Bank of England notes and coin was 
5,732,000/. greater than at the beginning of the period. 

The peculiarity of the Crisis of 1866 was, that the monetary 
difficulty was not occasioned by the note circulation of any bank of 
issue falling into discredit, but owing to a great run for deposits 
upon nearly all the metropolitan banks. The public, including the 
financial companies, suddenly withdrew from the London banks an 
unusually large amount of their deposits, and kept the amount (in 
notes) in their own hands, or for their own use. The consequence 
was that, at the height of the panic, nearly four millions in Bank of 
England notes were hoarded—partly by the public, but partly also 
by the banks themselves, which were apprehensive of a continuance 
of the run upon them, and which accordingly laid in an extra supply 
of notes to meet this possible emergency. This was the true cause 
of the great withdrawal of notes from the Bank of England. These 
notes were not required to give in exchange for other bank notes, 
but to pay out to panic-stricken depositors, and also to supply the 


place of the partially discredited commercial currency (1.¢., bills). 
qo 2 
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Hence, as the return obtained by Alderman Salomons* shows, by 
far the greater part of the increased issues of the Bank of England 
at the time were in the form of large notes, suitable for the pay- 
ment of deposits. The extra 3,776,000/. withdrawn from the Bank 
of England during the panic week was composed as follows :— 

















Denomination of Note. 9th May. 16th May. Increase. 
£ £ £ Per cnt. 
RLSM Larosa 8,063,000 8,711,000 648,000 = to 8 
BOL. Esl att Be. cave 4,299,000 4,876,000 EFI OOO1= yy BS 
BO). TO. TOOL. sawisonnzs 6,482,000 8,185,000 1,703,000 ==_,, 26 
BOON. oy) BOOUs crorpecenins 1,798,000 2,337,000 539,000 = ,, 30 
ESOCOULNEE BAL AS 1,703,000 2,012,000 309,000 = ,, 18 


Here it appears that upwards of 80 per cent. of the increase 
was in notes of rol. and upwards, and rather more than 67 per cent. 
in notes of 201. and upwards. As the ‘‘Hconomist”’ justly 
observed at the time :—‘ This enables us at once to determine the 
‘* purpose for which the great demand on the Bank of England was 
‘““made. The demand for notes above 20/. could not be to supply 
“‘ the place of the country circulation, which consists wholly of 5/. 
“and rol. notes. A 200/. note or a 1,000l. note, would, in a circu- 
“lation run, be wholly useless. All large notes—all above 20/.— 
‘* may be assumed to be taken for deposits only. Many of the 5/. 
‘‘ or rol. notes may have been taken out for deposits also, but the 
‘“‘ higher denominations must have been so.” 

II. The Provincial Banks —Let me now say a word as to the 
condition of the English provincial banks of issue during this 
memorable crisis. J have already said that it is a peculiar feature 
of the crisis of 1866—and in this respect it stands alone—that the 
credit of the note circulation of the country remained in perfect 
integrity. Of the two hundred and more banks of issue in the 
kingdom, there was not one whose notes fell into discredit. Of the 
Scotch and Irish banks I need not speak. But at the time a serious 
charge was made in Parliament against the English provincial 
banks of issue. It was said that the notes of those banks fell into 
discredit: that their note issues, instead of increasing as they 
should have done, like those of the Bank of England during the 
crisis, diminished to the extent of “fully 1,000,000/.,’’—that this 
was owing to those notes having become discredited—and that, in 
consequence of this, 1,000,000/. of the notes withdrawn from the 
Bank of England during the crisis must have gone to fill up this 
gap in the provincial circulation. The parliamentary return 
obtained by Aiderman Salomons (above quoted) was not published: 
at the time this charge was made; and I think the return sufficiently 

 * See Appendix, B. 
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rebuts the charge, by showing that the extra supply of notes taken 
from the Bank of England was meant to meet the demands of depo- 
sitors only, and not to take the place of the small note circulation 
of the country banks. But I can rebut the charge by a more direct 
proof. I can show that when the panic was at its height, the cir- 
culation of the provincial banks, so far from diminishing, stood at 
the highest amount which it was practicable for those banks to 
issue ; proving conclusively that the credit of their notes was wholly 
unimpaired even at the height of that terrible season of trial. I 
shall also show that the decline which ensued in the subsequent 
period was only what was to be expected when the crisis had passed, 
leaving trade and enterprise in a state of unusual depression. A 
similar decline (as will be shown) took place in the note circulation 
of the Bank of England—though to a lesser extent, owing to the 
longer duration of the panic in London than in the provinces. 

In confirmation of this view of the case, I adduce the following 
statistics. I shall first show the highest amount of the note circu- 
lation of the provincial banks relative to their legal power of issue 
in times previous to the crisis—namely, in November, 1865. I then 
give similar statistics for the middle of May, 1866, when the panic 
was at its height. Next, the decline in the note circulation of these 
banks, and also of the Bank of England, in the two months imme- 
diately following the height of the crisis. And, lastly, the Board of 
Trade returns of the imports and exports of this country during 
the same period :— 


1. Amount of Note Circulation of the English Provincial Banks of Issue 
Relative to their Fixed Power of Issue. 


November, 1865— £ 
WCET POW CE OF ARSC oes see cere sncsnoazaveyeastic es 7,365,000 
IVGECS TCU O Ul ALTO. 000i hes coeleecunnvoueces tes 6,000,000 

NOteS 1 LESEFVE ...........0s-.rseveee 1,365,000 
Number of banks 194. 
Average reserve of notes for each bank.... 4,036 


2. Similar Statistics during the Crisis of 1866. 


May, 1866— an 
Legal power of 188tie ...sscscssesseesersrseseseens 6,8 14,000* 
INOEES 10, CUKCUIAHION 1.0.41-.-cc-onsecserrsevrsarreesenee,  59590,000 

Notes in PeSCLVe ......cccserseseesaeens 1,246,000 
Number of banks 190. 
Average reserve of notes for each bank.... 6,557 


* This decrease in the legal power of issue was caused mainly by the resigna- 
tion of its power to issue notes by the National Provincial Bank, which it was 
compelled (by the Bank Acts) to make when it opened an office in London. And it 
was partly owing to this cause that the other provincial banks had to increase their 
issues during the month of May, 1866. . 
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3. Decrease of Note Circulation in England after 16th May, 1866. 
£ 














& 
Bank of England, May 16 26,121,000 | Country banks, May 12 .... 5,568,744 
és July 25 25,363,000 ‘3 July 21 .... 4,700,219 
Decrease of circulation .... 758,000 | Decrease of circulation ... 868,525 


4. Decrease of Foreign Trade. 








\ May. June. July. 
£ £ £ 
TD GEGG ceva ge scvconyenoasevet 23,224,762 23,243,701 19,597,929 
PUR OLEB) socsvstssnanpsoigincened 15,070,031 14,630,120 14,957,834 
39,094,893 37,873,821 3455559763 





From these statistics it will be seen (1) that the note circulation 
of the provincial banks of issue was higher at the height of the 
panic than (so far as I have been able to find) it ever was at any 
previous period, showing that the credit of their notes was perfectly 

‘unimpaired; (2) that the subsequent decrease in their note circula- 
tion was accompanied by a similar decrease in that of the Bank of 
England; and although the decrease of the Bank of England’s note 
circulation was less than that of the provincial banks, this was 
owing to the fact that the panic was more felt, and much longer 
prevalent, in London than in the provinces. Lastly, we see the 
decrease which took place in the foreign trade of this country,—in 
addition to which there was a total collapse of joint-stock enterprise. 
These facts, as it seems to me, fully account for the decrease in the 
note circulation of the provincial banks in June and July, from the 
exceptionally high amount at which they stood in the middle of 
May. I may add that the half-yearly payment of rents, &c., which 
prevails in Scotland, extends also to some parts of the North of 
Kngland; thereby tending to produce an increase in the issues of 
the English provincial banks in the middle of May. | 

Til. The Banks of Hngland and France-—The last group of 
statistics which I desire to lay before you in connection with the 
Crisis of 1866, relates to the relative position of the Banks of 
Hngland and France during the crisis, and the imports and exports 
of coin and bullion into England and France during that period. 
These statistics are given in Appendix, C. 

The Note-circulation of England, or rather the Bank’s power of 
issuing notes, is dependent upon the amount of gold in the bank. 
Hence, when an increased demand for currency takes place, what 
is needed is an increase in the bank’s stock of gold. Hitherto it has 
been believed and maintained that this object can be, and is attained 
by the Bank raising its rate of discount. Indeed the chief motive: 


rl r 
— Te a ST oe Te ae eee 


ais 82 
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for raising the bank-rate has been expressed in the following pithy 
sentence,—“to restrain the export of gold and to encourage its 
“import.” It has been unhesitatingly maintained that even a 
small difference in the bank-rate of two countries will cause gold te 
leave the country where the lower rate prevails, and flow into the 
country where the bank-rate is higher. In the autumn of 1865, 
only a few months before the great Crisis in this country, Baron 
Rothschild, when giving evidence before the French Government 
Inquiry upon Banking, laid it down as an incontrovertible fact, that 
if the Bank of France were to lend its money at 2 or 3 per cent. 
below the rate charged by the banks of another country, it would 
forthwith be wholly drained of its gold. 

But what is the lesson taught us by this table? Even at the 
beginning (in March), the French bank-rate was 34 per cent. lower 
than that of the Bank of England, yet the gold in the Bank of France 
exceeded the Bank of England’s stock by 45 millions, or thirty per 
cent. Here are two great banks, within twelve hours’ distance of 
one another,—one of which h.‘ds 185 millions of specie and lends 
its currency to the public at 4 per cent., while the other has 
14 millions of specie and cherges 7 per cent. According to the 
theories which so long have been held sacred, such a condition of 
things ought to have been impossible, or at least it ought imme- 
diately to have drained all the gold from the Bank of France into 
this country. Yet no such result occurred. On the contrary, 
during the following nine weeks which intervened between this 
date and the commencement of the crisis in England, the specie in 
the Bank of France increased two millions, while the specie in the 
Bank of England remained stationary, or slightly declined. 

Then came the Crisis, and the Bank of England raised its rate 
to 10 per cent., yet not an ounce of gold was thereby withdrawn 
from the neighbouring bank. Even an actual difference of 6 per 
cent. was powerless to attract gold from one side of the Channel to 
the other. In fact, when the Bank of England put on the screw, 
the difference in the amount of specie held by the two neighbouring 
banks became greater and greater in favour of the Bank of France. 
During the three months when the bank-rate in England was 10 per 
cent., the specie in the Bank of France rose from 20% millions to 
29 millions, although the French bank-rate was only 34 and 4 per 
cent. If we look at the exports and imports of specie into the two 
countries, the same phenomenon presents itself, namely, that the 
amount of foreign specie attracted to France was two-and-a-half 
times greater than the specie attracted to England, although the 
bank-rate in England was relatively 300 per cent. higher than the 


bank-rate in France! 
These facts demonstrate in the most striking manner that other 
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influences are at work in times of crisis which wholly neutralise the 
effect of a rise in the bank-rate upon the international movement of 
specie. These influences are the panic which arises at home, and 
the consequent loss of credit which we sustain in the estimation 
of other countries. And this panic and loss of credit are most 
seriously aggravated by an excessive and long-continued rise of the 
bank-rate, such as occurred in 1866.* 

In the face of facts so significant, and so opposed to some of the 
most strongly held opinions in this country on monetary science, 
perhaps I ought to apologise for not proceeding further, and for 
refraining to draw deductions from the statistics here given in 
relation to the present laws and practice of banking in England. 
But [ desire only to lay the facts before you. I thought it would 
be more acceptable to the Society, and certainly more becoming on 
my part when addressing you for the first time, simply to make a 
humble contribution to the statistics, the stock of certain know- 
ledge, which it is the principal object of this Society to accumulate, 
without presuming to lay before you any views of my own. I am 
aware, on this account, that the paper must be found by you bald 
and uninteresting,—and I thank you all the more for the kind 
patience with which you have listened to the reading of it. 


Since this paper was put in type, the President, who is especially 
competent to express an opinion upon it, has told me that I ought 
to have proceeded further, by stating my opinions or deductions 
upon the facts given in this paper. I regret that I cannot ade- 
quately act upon this advice. I could not do so satisfactorily within 
the limits of time very properly assigned to the reading of a single 
paper. But in deference to the opinion expressed to me, I shall 
state the object I have in view, and the first part of which is carried 
out in the paper just read. 

I object, on many points, to the banking and monetary system 
established in this country. I object most strongly to the artificial 
restrictions imposed by the Bank Acts of 1844 and 1845. I object 
also to the previous Act which suppressed the issue of small notes 
in England. . 

The cause of this Act being passed is worthy of a passing 
remark. In consequence of the many bank-failures in England in 
1826, the Government of the day desired to lessen the injury to the 
lower classes arising from such bank-failures, by prohibiting the 
issue of small notes such as alone came into the hands of the work- 
ing classes in the payment of wages, &c. But this, it seems to me, 

* How serious was the loss of credit in the eyes of other nations which befell 
us in 1866, is shown, inter alia, by the official circular (given in Appendix, D) 


which Lord Clarendon, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, thought it necessary to 
address to our representatives at foreign courts. 
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was a most mistaken mode of remedy. In the first place, the 
numerous bank-failures in 1826, as in previous times of difficulty, 
took place because the English provincial banks were, as a rule, 
too small and weak to withstand a time of panic. But whose fault 
was that? It was the fault of the Government—of our past legis- 
lation. It was owing to the monopoly of joint-stock banking con- 
ferred long ago on the Bank of England, by which it was impossible 
for any but individuals or private firms to engage in banking. In 
Scotland, where banking was left free from the first, a very different 
state of matters naturally sprang up. The banks were established 
on the joint-stock system; and a few large banks, extending their 
branches all over the country, sufficed and still suffice for all the 
wants of Scotland. Now, in 1826, the real want in England was 
not to prohibit small notes, but to get strong banks. Get strong 
banks, and then their note-issues, whether large or small, will 
always be sound. Hence, as seems to me, the right remedy was, 
not to have prohibited small notes, but to have restricted the right 
of issuing notes to joint-stock banks possessing an adequate 
amount of capital. Such an arrangement would not only have been 
eminently useful of itself; but it would have tended to group, or 
consolidate by voluntary amalgamation, the excessively large 
number of provincial banks of issue then existing (and of which 
nearly 200 still remain) into a smaller number of large banks, with 
branches in the adjoining districts. 

I must add that, while objecting to the Act of 1844, I also 
object very strongly to the mode in which this Act is ever and anon 
suspended. I fully assent to the necessity for its suspension, but 
not to the manner in which three successive Governments have 
suspended it. If I may dare to say so, I question also the conduct 
of the Bank itself, especially in some of the great crises which have 
made such havoc in the common industry of our country. 

Holding such views, I think it will be obvious that so large a 
theme could not be properly dealt with in a single paper. The 
public is sick of the long and keen war of opinions which has been 
waged on this subject. If the question is to be satisfactorily dealt 
with at all, it must be upon an ample basis of facts. J have given 
you an instalment of those facts; and uninteresting as such sta- 
tistics doubtless are, if the Society desires it, I will on a future 
occasion lay before you the statistics relating to the other leading 
points of the question. Then T will also venture to unite with those 
statistics the opinions or deductions which they seem to justify: and 
with such facts in their possession, the Society will be better able 
either to approve those opinions, on this most important national 
question, or to point out the mistakes into which I may inadvertently 
fall. 
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A.—Showing (1) the Imports and Exports of Gold,—(2) the Amount of Gold from 
Variations in the Circulation (Bank of England Notes 
a ae 3 4 5 6 7 st 69 = 


Gold from Abroad taken into the 
Bank, and Gold for 
Export taken out of the Bank. 





Gold in the Country. 




















, ‘ Gold in 
Imports Exports [000’s omitted.] 
9 = i the Bank. 
Gold. Gold. satan 1itae lf se she aes 
Increase. Decrease. Bank Bank [000’s 
ein é , Into. | Out of. omitted.] 
1866. 

Mch. 7. 120,366 41,254 49,1 ¥2 — i3oeg r35,[. = 14,051, 
po Lee 229,528 17,985] 211,543 — ye 49,| — 14,328, 
» alia 40,684 20,960 49,724. — 186,| — 186,) — 14,456, 
» 28.. 520,299 2,948 517,351] — 4295) = 459,| — 14,362, 

April 4... y32879 22,393 310,184 — i624). — 162, — 14,252, 
eee se 60,277 41,769 18,508 oa 60,| 220,14; — 160, 14,2345 
sy Ou? 300,671 | 200,583 100,c88 — —- 4, ||} — A, 13,889, 
20s 124,866} 128,408 — 3,637 — 286, || — 286, || 13,856, 

May 2Z.... 140,489| 242,973 —- 102,484 44, 99, || — 55, || 13,509, 
” oe 44;925 102,347 te 57,422 = 6, =re me 13,156, 
» 16...) 323,824] 182,485] 196,389 — -- 369, || — 369, || 12,324, 
es 364,164| 237,686} 126,478 — 23 | 26. 1,| — 11,858, 
», 930....} 1,050,708 | 1,134,232 — 83,524 | 1,254, | — L254.) — 11,879, 

June 6. 2,034,102] 365,119] 1,668,983 = £,296,| P70, || 13026, | . — £3,249; 
»> 18...) 25395,584} 992,900] 1,402,684 — 324,{ 158, 166,1 = 14,482, 
oy 20 847327 | OLLSSO) 35.928 — 63, 28, 3 14,851, 
5» 27...) 1,500,454 [1,289,421] 211,033 a 79; 21, a ra 15,042, 

July 4. 414,333| 568,187 — 153,854 947,) 997,)| — 931, || 14,877, 
Pepa Wi ie 71,859| 697,994 — 626,185 1o1,} 272,/| — v71, 13,993, 
»»° 188 704,674| 246,738) 457,936) — 1471 110; Wi ane 13,646, 
»» 2D...) 1,174,456] 798,541] 375,946 — 168, 38, || 130,| — 13,917, 

Aug. 1... 569,211| 402,321} 166,890 — 266,| 316,|} — 50, £3,793, 
» 8....f 459,988| 376,860 83,128 —~ 381,| — 381,| — 43,622, 
ee ee 469,919| 407,226 62,693 --- 616,| — 616,| — LAIR ee 
5 2355 433,050 99,820] 333,230 — 993,| 102, Son, ,° = 14,792, 
9» 29.24 1,270,251) 122386 91,057,865 — S595) 0,4 + 2095) = Tosa. 





























More gold in 
Addition to Bank’s stock of ise 28, tel F 


16,433,606 | 9,494,870 } 7,965,692 | 1,026,956 | 7,545, | 3,587, || 5,984, | 2,026, 
Ne pee Sth Pas SR SOT) Ste a SOREN: Ree Lwes “See S 


Excess of imports and increase of gold in 





country gold from abroad on Feb. 28. | 
£6,938,736 £6,938,736 £ 3,958,000 | £3,958,000 £1,866, 
Summary for the Six Months—March to August, 1866. 
L 


£ Addition to Bank’s stock of \ 34,988,000 


Exeess of imports of gold ........ 6,938,736 | gold from abroad ............ 
Increase of gold 
’ in circulation [ 7°?70°° 
Gold added to Bank’s stock........ 3,958,000 | * 


More gold in Bank 
on August 29, than \ 1,866,000 
' on February 28 ... 
Gold not taken into Bank 


3,958,000 


2,980,736 
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APPENDIX. 


Abroad taken into the Bank, and of Gold for Export taken out of the Bank,—and (3) the 
and Coin), for each Week during the Crisis of 1866. 








Increase of Gold in circula- 
tion at end of August, 


£2,092,150 


Increase of Gold in circulation 


Notes 





Total increase of Circulation 





peteee 











Increase of Note circula- 
tion at end of August, 


23,427,410 


Month of May, 1866. 


Fete n mene ee eneeee 


PPD e tebe reeneweeee 


Seoeovovoere 


£ 


2,807,995 
3,857,680 


6,665,675 











Total increase of circula- 
tion at end of August, 


£5,731,364 











Next Five Weeks, ending 
July 4, 1866. 


Decrease of cir- 


culation 


oeeoeree 





Gold returned 6 £ 

to Bank........ 2,053,171 
Notes returned P 

to Bank........ 200,930 


——— 


\ 2,360,101 


10 11 13 14 15 16 17 
Gold in Circulation, ; ; 
i.¢., in the Bank’s Note Circulation. Tare meoktne, 
Hands pd OR Banks Rank’s Note Notes and Coin. 
! Circulation. Bank Week 
Rate. Ending 
Increase. Decrease. [000’s Increase. Decrease. Increase. | Decrease. 
omitted. ] 
51,070 a2 20,734, — 33,675 14,398 — 7 Mch. 7 
—_— 228,114 20,523), —_ 211,350 wos 439,464} 6 3 la 
58,095 = 20,636, LIZ 5525 — 170,620 — ‘3 vying 
552,126 —_ 215,622, 986,130 — 1,538,256 — o » 2 
272,450 — 22303), 710,885 a 983,335 —_ 6 April 4 
o— 142,171 22,045, —_ 287,260 — 429,481 o eo ke 
341,006 - 22,304, 258,540 a 599,546 = » » 18 
— 252,659 D2 EGE, a 142,780 — 395,489 i 6, tae 
291,631 22,092, 711,708 — 1,003,336 — 8 May 2 
353,000 22,344, _ 528,425 om 175,425] 9 Supe 
463,335 26,121, ] 3,776,600 — | 4,239,935 eo 10 » 16 
467,019 25,470, ~— 651,425 — 184,406] ,, sane 
1,233,010 26,019, 5495225 at 1,782,235 ce ” » 30 
374,185 25,453, Has 565,875 — 940,060} 10 June 6 
1,086,934: 25,966, 13,426 — — 523,009) 45 Pees: 
334,225 25,107, ms 859,555 me 1,198,780} ,, ye theo 
142,279 24,824, — 282,800 — 425,079 | ,, 7 
765,548 | 25,812, 987,875 — Pw — 10 | July 4 
GI2:477 2551935 eS 619,035] 93,412 > »» ime 
384,495 aot 228,550 ey: 613,045 oa ” 3» eo 
59,146 25 IO, — 158,290 ae 99,144] ,, ine es 
— 126,571 | 25,520, 256,860 ~-- 130,349 — 7O judug. 1 
551,911 = 25,042, aa 477,750 74,163 aa ” ” 8 
87,473 — 24,540, “+ 502,200 — 414,727} 8 3 
269,736 aE 245182, re 357,885 — 88,149} 7 se $22 
-— 652,800 23,896, — 286,605 — 4.2'7,405 6 5» 29 
6 4,055,800 ae 5092,320 | 5,964,910 Jr1,467,882) 5,736,018} — 
314.7,950 ais Cc 9253 ? ae os 7 ale , 
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B.— Parliamentary Return. Bank Notes Issued by the Issue Department of the Bank 
of England in each Week, from the 21st day of February, 1866, to the 25th day 
of July, 1866. 
[000’s omitted.] 





Week £5 £10 | £20 to | £200 to] £1,000 Notes Notes 
be ee ee a a ae pee ok Pe ee cg 
Feb. 21....|'7,389, | 4,005, | 5,916, | 1,590, | 1,663, | 20,563, | 7,409, | 247,972, | 15,000, | 12,972, 
», 28....1'7,354, | 3,992, | 6,090, | 1,705, | 1,627, | 20,768, | 7,845, | 28,113, - 13,143, 
Mie: 7....| 7,363, | 3,995, | 6,064, | 1,649, | 1,664, | 20,735, | 7,416, | 28,151, | 15,000, | 13,151, 
59¢ 1A:..:1 7,296, | 3,975, | 6,955, | 1,597,.| 15700, P 2oe2s, | 7,905, | 28,428; “a 13,428; 
»»  21....1 7,299, | 3,984, | 6,014, } 1,681, | 1,708, | 20,636, | 7,918, |28,664,| 5 | 13.564, 
»  28....] 75594, | 4,166, | 6,328, | 1,753,| 1,781, | 21,622, | 6,881, | 28,503] 5» idsneme 
April 4....| 7,913, | 4,271, | 6,548, | 1,915, | 1,686, | 22,333, | 6,153, | 28,486, | 15,000, | 13,486, 
»  L1....] 7,989, | 4,262, | 6,435, | 1,634, | 1,725, | 22,045, | 6,318, | 28,363, es 13,363 
» 18.:..| 8,052, | 4,307, | 6,424, | 1,779, ) 1,742, |. 225304, | 5,788, | 28,042,{ 4, 14 es 
5,  25....| 8,037, | 4,291, | 6,439, | 1,740, | 1,654, | 22,161, | 5,844, | 28,008, 3 13,005, 
May  2....| 8,115, | 4,332, | 6,760, | 1,954, | 1,712, | 22,873, | 4,839, | 27,712, | 15,000, | 12,712, 
»  9:...| 8,068, | 4,299,4 6,482, | 1;798,| 1,703, | 22,345, | 4,950, | 27,295, a 12,295 
55. LG...) 8,711, | 4,876, | 8,186, | 2,887, | 2012,.) 26,127, V8, 4 26852; FS faj8e2, 
»  23....1 8,610, | 4,764, | 7,825, | 2,248, | 2,022, | 25,469, S82, | 26,300; a 11,300, 
» 80....} 8,520, | 4,829, | 8,154, | 2,393, | 2,123, | 26,0109, 415, | 26,434, ‘ LT;a3a; 
June 6....| 8,548, | 4,718, | 7,902, | 2,256, | 2,029, | 25,453, | 2,167, | 27,620, | 15,000, | 12,620, 
,» 18..../8,576,| 4,860, | 8,156, | 2,276,| 2,098, | 25,966, | 2,780, | 28,696,1 4, | 13,696, 
»  20....| 8,427, | 4,808, | 7,899, | 2,108, } 1,875, | 25,107, | 4,067, | 29,174, ” 14,174, 
5, 247....| 8,445, | 4,769, | 7,726, | 2,006, |} 1,878, | 24,824, | 4,347, | 29,171, ; 14,171, 
July 4....| 8,752, | 4,877, | 7,995, | 2,180, | 2,008, | 25,812, | 3,336, | 29,148, | 15,000, | 14,148, 
» 11...) 8,770, | 4,851, | 7,674, | 1,968, | 1,930, | 25,193, | 3,095, | 28,288, re 13,288, 
» 18....18,822, | 4,894, | 7,675, | 1,944, | 2,086, | 25,421, | 2,499, | 27,920, 5 12,920, 
»  20....| 8,787, | 4,883, | 7,687, | 2,002, | 1,904, | 25,263, | 2,630, | 27,893, e 12,893, 
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C.— Showing the Position of the Bank of England and Bank of France. 





Imports and Exports of Coin and Bullion. 


























March 1 to August 31, 1866. Coin =e Bullion 
[000’s omitted.} Im 
Banks of England and France. 

1866. England. France. 1866. [000’s omitted.] 

Excess Excess Bank Bank 
Imports. | Exports.) of Imports, | Exports. of England. a France. fo 

Imports. Imports. Rate. Rate. 
£ £ £ £ £ & iS Per ent. £ Pr. ct. 





Mehs 7:|/14,051,)| 7,7 18,648, | 4 


 Talaeesdo <6 eam, | 
March | 1,520,| 693,| 827, || 1,938,|1,057,| 881, wae 
o Poy iahe, 2 | 15,808, | 8h 


ree Miascgal. = yl 20884, We 
[ April 4} 14,252,| — || 20,193, | — 
p) 11 5) ) cee 20,149, rae 
Mpril..| 1,289,} 848,1°446,|! 2;304, | 1,298, oo ea 


o, BSibr a8. 2, 20a, bo 
20,707, | — 


ay 


5, 25 13,856, 


(| May 2|13,509,| 8 21,076, | — 
© + Ol eatsé,|. 9. | 20,809, | — 
BABY s.-.| 27521, | 22085) +363) |) 4,076,:| 2,119, |~2,957, jx 16 | 22532451 (10 20,585, | — 


ae | F1858, (= 21,466, | 4 
a OL ba Sao6 22,524, | — 
June 6| 13,279, — 24,093, | — 
yw Ast re4e7.) —— ZA523, | — 


June .. §| 3,789;| 3,348, || 10, 3,119, 4,456, 
sic ica aac | Me Bal GLE baerdade Vy 194 gs ls Oe pale 


5 27115,042,| — || 25,985, | — 


July 4/14,877,| — |} 26,730, | — 
Te LL GO tae 26,292, | — 

July...) 3, 2,691,| 822,|] 5,853, |3,450,} 2, 
uj 3,513, 22,|| 5,053,] 9%, aa 1S" 53,646, |. =, | 266s. ne 


) S25: bw337 177) Pe ah ees. | Se 


AUE. iis 7Oa ah 28,275, | — 
ye, Sd syore ee 29,021, | — 
Aug..... 4,475, | 2,551, | 1,924, || 4,500, | 1,376, | 3,124, poe ra, nea es 29,234, | — 
9) 22 Aga T 29,768, | — 
joe | Uh320,.).. 6 29,804, | 3 


————_— | | | | 








Total ..| 20,455, |12,826,| 7,630, || 29,245, |11,419,117,827, ae foe yaa me 
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D.—Lord Clarendon’s Circular on the Orisis of 1866. 


“* ForEIGN OFFICE, 
“ May 12, 1866. 


“¢ Sir,—The monetary crisis through which this country is now 
passing, will naturally attract great attention to other countries, 
and it is therefore desirable that a clear conception should be 
formed, both of its nature and probable extent, but more par- 
ticularly of the measures which Her Majesty’s Government have 
adopted to enable the mercantile community to meet the difficulties 
of the present situation. | 

** Long-continved prosperity in commercial affairs, and the 
general wealth consequent on it, have produced their ordinary 
results in encouraging speculation, especially of a monetary or 
financial character, and fostering hopes of acquiring wealth by more 
speedy means than are presented by the ordinary method of com- 
mercial industry. Again, the events which are taking place on the 
continent have tended not only to produce immediate derangement 
in commercial transactions, but also to shake that confidence in the 
future without which a return to a sound state in monetary matters 
was not to be looked for. 

‘The immediate cause, however, of the crisis lay in the stoppage 
of the great discount house of Overend, Gurney, and Co., in whose 
hands were lodged many millions sterling, which, in other times, 
would in great part have formed, and which, perhaps, ought to have 
formed, the reserve of the various private and joint-stock banks of 
the country. This failure directed the action of the panic against 
the banks in London, and it was to be apprehended that the move- 
ment in the capital would be followed by a similar agitation in the 
rest of the kingdom, where, in addition to the large deposits in the 
hands of the bankers, there are many millions of paper circulation 
resting only on the commercial credit of the issuers. 

“In this state of things it could not be surprising that the 
reserve of the Bank of Hngland was heavily affected yesterday, 
and it was the combined consideration of what had then actually 
happened, and of what might follow on subsequent days, which 
induced Her Majesty’s Government to adopt the measure on which, 
in the course of the evening, they decided. For, the money drawn 
from the banks having been withdrawn from circulation under the 
influence of panic, the Bank of England might, without some new 
resource, have been unable to continue its accustomed assistance. 
Thus the crisis which had been anxiously apprehended from this 
combination of circumstances, has come at last, but with a severity 
and suddenness, in regard to its immediate consequences, which 
could not have been anticipated. 

“The Bank of England is prepared to extend relief to the 
utmost of its means, to all cases which are justly deserving of its 
support; while Her Majesty’s Government, in full reliance on the 
eventual sanction of Parliament, if it should be necessary to go 
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beyond the law as it now stands, have signified to the Bank of 
England their permission to hold itself free from the observance of 
the ordinary limitations on its issues, if the exigencies of the time 
require such an extraordinary measure. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment trust, that by this timely assistance, all commercial establish- 
ments which are based on sound principles, and have been con- 
ducted with proper prudence, will be enabled to withstand the 
shock to which the panic occasioned by the recent great failure 
in the City will have exposed them. Her Majesty’s Government 
have no reason to apprehend that there is any general want of 
soundness in the ordinary trade of this country which can give 
reasonable ground for anxiety or alarm, either in this country or 
abroad; they are satisfied, on the contrary, that the present crisis, 
peculiar and unprecedented as it is, is one of a character essentially 
more favourable than others which have been successfully passed 
through ; and all that is required is, that all classes should co- 
operate with the Government in endeavouring to allay needless 
alarm, and in acting with prudence and forbearance while so much 
agitation prevails. 

“It appears to Her Majesty’s Government to be of great 
importance that the commercial interests abroad should be reassured 
in regard to what is passing in this country; and I have, therefore, 
last no time in authorising you to make known to the Government 
to which you are accredited, and generally to those who have a 
direct interest in such matters, the view taken by Her Majesty’s 
Government of the present state of affairs, the active measures 
which have been adopted to avert any evil consequences, and the 
confidence which Her Majesty’s Government feel that those mea- 
sures will be attended with success. 

‘The abatement of the panic in the City this morning is, Her 
Majesty’s Government trust, an earnest of the good result likely to 
attend the measures which they have authorised the Bank of Eng- 
land to adopt. 

“ T am, with great truth, 
‘“¢ Your most obedient humble Servant, 


‘© CLARENDON,’ 
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E.—Effects of the Quarterly Monetary Tides upon the Bank of England, 1862-69 :— 
Showing (1) the Amount of the Government Payments, as Indicated by the Decrease in 
the Government Deposits; (2) the Increase of Private Deposits, chiefly im consequence 
of the Government Payments; (3) the Increase of the Private Securities (Loans to the 
Public), in consequence of the Quarterly Payments of Rent, &c., on the part of the 
Public; (4) the Increase in the Note Circulation, in connection with those Payments on 
the part of the Government and the Public. The approach of the Quarterly Tide is first 
Indicated by an Increase in the Private Securities: then come, almost simultaneously, the 
Government Payments, and the Increase in the Private Deposits and in the Note 


Circulation. 
[000’s omitted.] 
a ae 





































Government Private Private Circula- 
Deposits. Deposits. Securities. tion. 
£ £ £ £ 
Jan. 1,1862| 7,341, — Dec. 18, ’61 | 16,523, | Dec. 25, ’61 | 20,201, 
a 4,543, | Dec. 25, ’61| 13,310, ] 5, 25, 5, | 16,826, |dan. 1, 62 | 20,818, ~ 
Jan.» 1;-°62 |~15,036, dan. > 15°62) 18,761, 9-5; 8, ,, | 21,087m 
” 8, +5 18,206, = » - 15,_,, | 2L,46Re 
iss — yy iy, 5) | 24, 096RE 
Decrease .... Increase ...... 4,897, Increase...) 2,238, Increase....| 1,497, 





Mar. 26, 62 | 13,154, | Mar. 26, ’62| 18,245, | Mar. 26, 62 | 20,815, | 
April 2, ,, | 13,623, [April 2, ,, | 18,906, April 2, ,, | 21,502) 
16,336, = f o5-.,, | 21,828 

eee 5 as ” 16, ” 22,048, 


April 2, 1862 


oP) 9 bP) 


» 16, ;, 


9 2 99 


Increase ....|. 3,182, Increase .... 661, Increase .... 








June 25, ’62| 13,399, | June 25, 62] 20,243, | June 25, 62 | 21,178, 
July 2, ,, | £3,852, Jduly 2, 4, | 21,529, July 2, ,, | 22,242, 
17,199, ag ” 9, ,, | 22,504, 

— — 16, ,, | 23,085, 


” > 








Decrease .... Increase ....} 3,800, Increase....| 1,286, Increase .... 
Sept. 24, 1862 Oct. 1, 62] 13,895, | Sept. 17, 62] 19,493, | Sept. 24, ’62 | 21,307, 
Oct. 1, ST) 99 8, 3” 13,530, 9 24, bb} 19,525; Oct. 1, bP) 22,365, 
x Sy 95 ” 15, 5» 15,712, Oct. 1,5, 19,791, ” 8, ,, | 22,b865 
oy) 15, 99 ” gay 55 I 5,198, a > 15, 9 22,3995, 
9 22, 4 » 29, 55 16,456, Sea = 
Decrease .... Increase ....} 25925, Increase .... 299, Increase .... 





Dec. 24, 1862 Dec. 24, 62 | 14,306, | Dec. 17, °62| 19,358, | Dec. 24, 62 | 20,150, 





9 Sl, >» 9, WL, 5, 1 S54 C9, » 24 » | 20,115, 5 > » | 20,5565 
Jan. 7, 1863 Jan. 7, ’63| 14,393] » 981, », | 21,146, JJan. 7, 63 | 20,930, 
9 14, 55 »- 4&4, PPG 7s, — » 14, 5 | 21,01 





Decrease .... Increase... 2,466, | Increase...) 1,788, Increase .... 868, 
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E.—L fects of the Quarterly Monetary Tides upon the Bank of England—Contd. 
(000’s omitted.] 






Government 
Deposits. 
£ 
Mar. 25,1863] 10,364, 
April Pe~ 3; 10,107, 
9 ay) 6,714, 
9) 15, PP] 5,769, 
Decrease 4,595, 


” ey) 5,094, 
9 15, 2? 4,948, 
Decrease ....| 5,408, 
Sept.30, 1863} 9,270, 
Oct. 7, ,, | 9,510, 
> 14, ,, 4,616, — 
Ee ae 4,438, 
Decrease ....| 5,072, 


Jan. 6, ’64] 10,002, 
3) 13, 3 5,264, 
Decrease ....} 4,738, 


April 6, ,, | 9,819, 
» 13, ,, 5,930, 
yp) 20, 9 5,787, 
Decrease ....| 4,498, 

Tune 29, 1864} 10,214, 

auly 6, ,, 9,489, 
Mee, 55 4,684, 
y 20, ,, 4,462, 
Decrease .... 


Sept.28, 1864] 7,084, 
mes, ,, 6,878, ' 
12, ,, 7,023, 
39 19, ” 3,274, 

Decrease ....| 3,810, 


VOL, XXXIII. 











5,751, 










Private 
Deposits. 
£ 

Mar. 25, °63 | 12,742, 
April Le 3) 13,3723, 
” 8, ” 14,830, 

oy D5 15,013, 

Increase...) 2,271, 

June 24, ’63 | 13,810, 
July 12," 5. 86,276, 
” 3 399 18,596, 

Increase...) 4,786, 

Sept. 23, ’63 12,860, 
ye 0 BOA 55 13,717; 

12,894, 

16,353; 

Increase ..... 3,493, 

Dec. 23, 63 | 12,412, 
” 30, ” 13,021, 

Jan. 6, 764} 13,053, 
” 13, ” 15,412, 

Increase .. 2,700, 

Mar. 23, 64] 12,480, 
) 30, >) 12,659, 

pri 6.4 5, |*i30948 
bb] 13, 33 13,586, 

MO t oy iW E3OcK, 

Increase ....! 1,204, 

June 29, ’64 | 12,800, 
Jia 6, | jC reg ar. 
3) 13, 3) 15,083, 

Increase ..... 2,283, 

Oct. 5,764] 11,732, 
” 12, ” 13,206, 

sent EO, | ox: 1x74,098; 

Increase....!. 2,367, 


PART II. 





Mar. 18, 63 
” 25, 93 
Aprile. 


Increase .... 


June 24, ’63 
Daly (Ist 55 


Increase .... 


Sept. 16, °63 
3) 23, ) 
+) 30, ” 

Octs. Ft ,; 


Increase .... 


Dec. 28, 63 


Increase .... 


Mar. 28, 64 
3) 390, 3) 
April 6, ,, 


Increase .... 


June 22, 64 


Increase .... 


64 
Octss. 1 
bP) 12, ” 


Sept. 21, 









Private 
Securities. 




















£ 
20,192, | Mar. 25, ’63 
20,505, April i) 9) 
21,3 To, 2) 3) ” 
a 29 15, ” 
ie » 22, ” 
P,PT9, Increase .... 
21,408, | June 24, ’63 
2cs243. Td uly h,° 4, 
ate 9) 15, ” 
339355 Increase .... 
19,414, Sept. 23, 63 
19,723, ee 30, ” 
22,513, Oct. Gd, ” 
22,592, 29 12, ” 
3,178, Increase .. 
21,411, | Dec. 23, ’68 
22,354, ? 30, 99 
22,433, JJan. _ 6, "64 
i a ”? 13, ” 
Koop Increase .... 
20,742, | Mar. 23, ’64 
22,199, hie we 30, ” 
27,85 30 April, "6, 4, 
— ” 13, ” 
2,411; Increase .... 
ZOs7'305 June 22, 64, 
22,074), she Pow ots 
23,067, July ox 3; 
Se ” 13, 9 
a ” 20, ” 
2,338; Increase .... 
[o,90r, Sept. 28, 64, 
20,404, Oct. 5, ” 
ZO592,7% ea EZ; ” 
21,923, 9 19, ” 
2,022, Tnerease .... 


Circula- 
tion. 








£ 
20,136, 
20,965, 
21,279, 
21,327, 
21,413, 


1,277, 





20,526, 
21,739, 
22.048, 
22,195, 








1,669, 
21,516, 
22,318, 
22,545, 
22,561, 





1,345, 





20,263, 
20,687, 
21,322, 
21,396, 





1,134, 





20,367, 
20,909, 
21,529, 
21,786, 


1,419, 





20,625, 
21,154, 
21,890, 
22,161, 
22,308, 


i077; 








20,752, 
21,916, 
21,574, 
21,829, 


1,077, 
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E.—L fects of the Quarterly Monetary Tides upon the Bank of England—Contd. 
[000’s omitted.] 








Government 
Deposits. 
£ 

Dec. 28, 1864} 8,601, 
Jan. 4, ’65| 8,500, 
99 11, 9 4,446, 
» 18, ,, 4,189, 
Decrease ....| 4,414, 
Mar. 29, 1865] 9,839, 
April 5, - 9,332, 
5,826, 

Decrease ....| 4,013, 


June 28, 1865] 10,488, 














J alg 5s). 9,349, 
9) 12; }) 4,590, 
Decrease ....| 5,898, 

Oct. 4,1865| 6,892, 
ay 5s 7,229, 
PP) rs, 3) 3,089, 
Decrease ....| 3,303, 

Dee. 28,1865] 8,544, 

Jan. 4,1866| 7,579, 
” 11, ” 3,644, 
» 18, ,, 3,270, 
Decrease ....| 5,274, 

Mar. 28,1866] 8,375, 

April 4, ,, 7,698, 
” di, ” 4,057, 
» 18, ” 4,045, 
Decrease ....| 4,330, 

June 27, 1866| 7,965, 

July 4, ,, | 6,800, 
» il, ” 2,727, 
» 18, 5, 2,162, 
Decrease ....| 5,804, 


Dee. 28, ’64 
Jan. 4, ’65 
11, ,, 


bP) 


Increase .... 


Mar. 29, *65 
April, 5,} ,, 


bP) aaa 


Increase .... 


June 28, ’65 
Jaaky? .,) 45 


” S97 59 


Inerease .... 


Sept. 27, 65 
Oct. 4, >; 
39 a, 3) 
9 18, oP) 


Decrease.... 


Dee. 28, 765 
Jan. 4, ’66 
oh eg fa 


Increase .... 


Mar. 28, ’66 
April 4, ,, 


bP) eh) 


Increase .... 


June 27, °66 
Duly 20, 15; 


2? Pee wee) 


Increase .... 


Private 
Deposits. 


£ 
13,041, 
13,875, 
16,174; 


351345 


13,478, 
14,1725 
15,415, 


1,936, 


13,724, 
14,443, 
16,229, 


2,505, 





14,492, 
13,799; 
13,506, 
14,014, 


986, 





13,236, 
14,728, 
£5,232, 


25996, 


73),2:32,, 
135351; 
14,956, 


1,624, 


20,840, 
19,940, 
21,4725 


1,533> 


Dec. 21, 64 
bP) 28, 3) 
Jan. 4, 65 


Increase .... 


Mar. 15, ’65 


bP) 22, 39 
bP) 20, 39 
April 5, ,, 
Increase .... 
June 21, ’65 
” 28, bb) 
July > 99 
Increase .... 


Sept. 27, °65 
Oct. «.4,, ,} 


Increase .... 


Dec. 20, ’65 


39. 28, 39 
Jan. 4, ’66 
Increase .... 


Mar. 21, 66 


Increase .... 


June 20, 66 
” 27, 9 
July 


5, oP) 


Increase .... 


Private 
Securities. 





& 
18,754, 
19,787, 
21/12, 


2,967, 





20,084, 
21,264, 
eS 
21,515, 





1,431, 





20,750, 
22,036, 


| 4352395 


25479) 





21,257, 
25170; 


259135 
21,628, 
225507, 
245732, 


3,104, 


19,392, 
21,879, 
AA5095, 


2508, 


31,209, 
30,884, 
395750; 


— 


1,460, 


‘Dec. 28, ’64 


Jan. 4, ’65 
be, i, a 
) 18, 3) 


Increase .... 


"65 


2? 2) 3 


Increase .... 


June 21, ’ 
9) 28, 93 
July 5, ,, 


39 12,4; 


Inerease .... 


Sept. 27, 65 
Oct, = a 45 
2) it, bb} 
99 18, 3) 
bB] 25, 3) 


Increase .... 


Dec. 28, ’65 
Jan. 4, ’66 
» 24, 5 


Increase..... 


Mar. 21, ’66 
” 28, B) 
April, 4;- }, 


Increase .... 


June 27, ’66 
July iG, 4, 
99 at. 3) 
9% 18, 3) 


Increase .... 


Circula- 
tion. 








£ 
19,810, 
21,007, 
21,018, 
21,224, 


1,413, 





20,029, 
20,389, 
21,353, 
21,751, 


1,722, 





21,154, 
21,478, 
22,718, 
22,944, . 


1,790, 





22,138, 
23,322, 
22,862, 
22,884, 
23,370, 


1,238, 


20,864, 
22,922, 
21,901, 


1,358, 





21,033, 
22,008, 
22,776, 


1,743, 





25,383, 
26,498, 
25,899, 
26,186, 


1,114, 
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E.—Lffects of the Quarterly Monetary Tides upon the Bank of England—Contd. 
[000’s omitted.) 
















Government Private 
Deposits. Deposits. 
£ £ 
Sept. 26,1866] 6,389, 1 Oct. 3,°66| 17,210, 
mer 3, | “6169; F ,, 10, ,, |: 17,455, 
fe > | 6,266, 8 ,, F17,) ys |08,799, 
” e, ” 3,393, eed 
” 24, ” 3,218, aes 
Decrease ....| 3,171, Increase... 1,569, 
Dec. 26,1866} 8,706, | Dec. 26, ’66| £8,592, 
Jan. 2, °67| 8,162, [Jan. 2,’67] 20,592, 
ey. 55 4,444, ” 9, 59-| 23,050; 
Decrease ....| 4,262, Inerease....} 4,457, 
Mar. 27, 1867 Moar. 27, 67 | 175170; 
April 3, ,, Apri Sa... Pb 19,671 
3) 10, 3? 39 10, >} 19,046, 
” 1, ” ” i; ” Ts 
Decrease .... Increase ....)’° 1,876, 
June 26,1867] 11,105, | June 26, 67] 17,854, 
Buly 3, ,, July 3, ,, | 18,868, 
an ” » 9 | 71,433, 
” 7, ” -—- 
Decrease .... Increase ....| 3,378, 
Sept. 25, 1867 Sept. 25, 67 | 18,919, 
mt. 2, ,, Ost. «2,5, 1.485430, 
- ” Sod 53 18,303, 
2) 16, ” 3) 16, bP) 2054.33, 
B23; ,, i= 
Decrease .... Increase...) 2,130, 
Dec. 25, 1867 Dec. 25, ’67 | 18,766, 
Jan. 1, ’68 Jan. 1,’68]| 21,65¢, 
» 8, ” ” 8, 99 23,417, 
29 15, ” os 
_ Decrease .... Increase ....} 4,650, 
Mar. 25, 1868 Mar. 25, 68 | 19,502, 
April 1, _,, Apel Id 5504 20,202, 
? 8, ” 29 F199 21,147, 
Decrease .... Increase ....}/ 1,644, 


Sept. 26, ’66 
Oct. 35) 5; 


Increase .... 


Dec. 19, 66 


Increase .... 


Mar. 20, ’67 
27, 3) 


April 3, ,, 


Increase .... 


June 19, 67 


Increase .... 


Sept. 25, ’67 
Ock. + 2,! ,, 


3) SG) ely) 


Increase .... 


Dec. 18, ’67 


Increase .... 


Mar. 18, ’68 
ee) . 25, 3) 
April. 1,)., 


Increase .... 










Private 
Securities. 


£ 
21,7525 
22,941, 


E180, 


Se 


19,825, 
20,241, 
22,817, 


4,991, 


[ne 


18,877, 
20,018, 


20,752, 


1,875, 


18,516, 
20,098, 
20,456, 


1,940, 
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E.— Effects of the Quarterly Monetary Tides upon the Bank of England—Contd. 
[000’s omitted.] 
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E contd.—SuMMARY, 1862-69. 
[000’s omitted. } 
Government | Private Private Note Gold 
Year. Quarter. Deposits Deposits | Securities | Circulation in Circulation 
(Decrease). | (Increase). | (Iucrease). | (Increase). (Increase). 
£ £ £ £ £ 
1862 | January........ 2,803, 48975.) 352390, 1,497, —_ 
°63 ae) GR: 4,502, 2,466, 1,788, 869, — 
64: ae Be 4,738, 2,700, 1,022, 1,134, —_ 
°65 ign oR A 4,415, TASS te, Bh La 4 2,967, — 
66 epla, BEREe 5,274, 1,258; ||. .2,990, 3,104, — 
"67 oon Be 4,262, 426, | 4,457, 2,991, — 
68 Coe Crees 3,954, 1,076, 4,050; 2,906, 5O; 
°69 By Eee. 3,664, Eyets 3,267, 3,286, — 
33,611, 15,586, j-23,553, |; 18,754, — 
Average........ 4,201, 1,948, | 2,944, 2,344, — 
LS62 April ss..sicves: 2,232, 3,182, 661, 2,234, — 
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69 ee Widisath.. 3,585, 1082, | .§,770; 1,006, —_ 
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Average........ 3,946, E75 (3.5938 1,834, — 
S962) Filly i ececss 4,449, 801, | 1,286, |¢ 1,918, Hon 
63 gal csendsBeadere 5,408, 4,786, 33935, 1,669, — 
64: OGY Ashes 5,751, 2,283) 2338, 1,678, a5 
°65 BL ae hhh Be 5,898, 1,790, 2,505, 2,479, — 
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67 Fae SET Oe 6,487, 1,089, 23785 1,940, ae 
a aan Hee 2,291 { 715,—3 weeks 
68 ” 4,955, 1,070, 3,627, > eudihe July 16 
*69 5 oe ter 4,842, 1534291) 451205 4,087, sae 
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Average........ 5,449, 2,159, | 2,841, 1,825, sth 
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26,570, 1.391, | 43,015.) 20,291, — 
Average........ 3,321, 1,023 (he Ga, 1,374, _- 
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F.—Table showing (Cols. 1 and 2) the Balance of Gold taken into Bank from Abroad, and 
of Gold taken out of Bank for Export; Col. 3 the Amount of Gold in Bank, and Cols. 
4 and 5 the Increase and Decrease of Gold Coin in Home Circulation. (Gold in Bank 


on 25th December, 1867, = £21,941,047). 
[000’s omitted.) 
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» S| S85 | — | Bayer, —- Pe ae: U4, io 12555401 2745) Soe 
9 Ld. — 23, | 22,086, 49; » 1) — 241, | 22,187, 124,| — 
9 22a. 26, | 22,201, 141, 2. 422 7 | — £22,07%-]. 126,) = 
» 2 69541 -275320; 208, » 291 — 55, | 22,965, | — 9425. 
Feb. 5.. = O29; T° 215755; — | Aug. 5 — 200, 1 225372, 2025) 
ES We. — 445, | 21,605, 2055 9 (12 SEBO, |= 20,801, 11,721,|° — 
5, 190), 537, | 21,192; 124, yy ED 86, |) — |. 20,735, 17 152,| am 
35 26...) — 103, | 21,350, 261, » 6 82,; — 20,774, 43,1 = | 
Mar. 4...) — 252, | 21,136, 38, 4Hept. 2 | 260, |] — | 20,847, ] 187,| — | 
pata! = 73,, | 21,180, 116, » Of “ERB, |---| 20,736, |? 234.) <a 
ae ike — LIE 245208, 183, is, FLO 32, | — [| 20,776) — 8, 
9 20... e= LL 21,439, 168, » (20 '| 293, || —-f 20,965, | tog, | seam 
»» 00 wozal, — 2@501,.4° 695, | —=am 
April 1. 143, | 21,104, — 
» Ovs.|  S2-| — i] sees, — «eet. 7 POTS} || — | 20,708, | = 48 
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May 6.. = 53. t) seme, _lbiNovs 4 hos 204, | 19,478, | 163,} — |} 
Neto ULL ri 120,..) 19,359, 4° — I 
35 LO — 144, | 20,291, 325 7 a 
» 18]; — 176,.] 18,357, | 826,} — 
9 Ps 200, | — 20,789, 2,08, be ‘hans 168, | 18258, 40 — y 8 
95 20...) B15; <a 21,291, 187, ig j =e a 5 
Dec. 2}| — 165, | 18,03%, dae 54) | <3 
June 3...., 627, | — | 21,970, 52, » 9} — LIS; ] 17,843, | 378;) = 
oy -hOical eas — 220K. 104, 4» 16 65, — 18,756) 9 2523 
ee Wy fee es Se ee ee 2 Shs 5128 26,-| — | 18,292,] — 107; 
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SUMMARY. 
£ £ 
Less Gold in Bank on 80th December, 1868, than sae P 
on 25th Decepiber, 1867 tiati.. hci edsth 3x495,109 
Gold taken out of Bank for export....csseccercerereeeee 201,000 
Tncrease of ‘Goldin cirGulation.  i.crcpeogooedeosnesdernoys 3,284,189 
So 


* There is an error of 10,000/. here in the result of the calculations, but I cannot discover th 
source of it. 
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On the IncipeNce of Locau Taxarton. 


By Proressor James EH. Tuorotp Rocmrs, M.A. 


[Read before the Statistical Society, May, 1870.] 
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Loca taxation (by which I understand the levy of certain rates on 
the occupiers or owners of real estate, with the object of meeting 
the costs of certain branches of public expenditure) has become by 
reason of its magnitude, its rapid increase, and the facility which it 
offers for carrying out any project of legislation, the ends of 
which can only be attained by increasing the public burdens, a 
matter of great present interest. They who advocate any such 
change or reform as involves expense, always suggest either that 
the costs should be defrayed from the rates, or should be put on 
the consolidated fund. As, however, it is supposed that the admi- 
nistration of these charges is most economically conducted when 
the representatives of the ratepayers impose the tax, the balance of 
opinion is rather in favour of raising these charges by local taxa- 
tion. It is probable that there is no small reason for this opinion. 
An elected board of administrators is constantly charged with 
nigeardliness, very rarely with profuseness. The heads of Govern- 
ment departments are very seldom accused of stinginess or even 
economy, but the complaint of excessive and wasteful expenditure 
is frequently raised against them. Local rates, too, are criticised 
with tolerable severity ; imperial taxation, which till latterly has 
grown as rapidly as local, is endured with patience, and attempts to 
reduce it are frequently unpopular. The taxation, too, which is 
levied locally is direct; and however true it may be in the abstract, 
that a taxpayer contributes as effectually, whether he pays 25 per 
cent. on the value of his tea and sugar, or is rated to the tenement 
which he occupies in an equal amount, he is certainly more sen- 
sitive to the latter than he is to the former, and therefore is more 
likely to claim value received for the contribution which he makes. 
The question of local taxation is resolved into. three topics—its 
amount, its incidence, and its compensations. I purpose to devote 
the greater part of this paper to the second of these subjects, but 
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it will be impossible to omit reference to the third. It is possible 
that a local tax may be nothing but a compulsory investment of 
capital, and that the investment may return a handsome interest to 
the contributor. It is possible that a local tax may be only an 
indirect means of distributing, with greater or less equity, a propor- 
tion of those business expenses which are necessary towards carry- 
ing on any industrial undertaking, and that the form which the tax 
takes may be one by which those expenses are materially lightened. 
It may even shift them on the shoulders of those who do not share 
in any of the profits obtained by the industry which has been under- 
taken. It is possible that, in consideration of real or presumed 
charges of an exceptional nature, levied on the owners or occupiers 
of real estate, certain exemptions or privileges are granted to such 
owners or occupiers which not only make up for what is really 
exceptional, but actually confer certain solid advantages on those 
who, unconsciously no doubt, have clamoured that they are lable to 
peculiar burdens which do not exist, and therefore obtain peculiar 
compensations, which they certainly ought not to have. It will 
not, I think, be difficult in the course of this paper to illustrate 
these cases. 

According to a Parliamentary paper (compiled at the instance of 
Mr. Ward Hunt, the totals of which are comprised in a paper read 
by Mr. Purdy before Section F at the Exeter Meeting of the British 
Association, and printed in the Transactions of this Society), the 
amount of local taxation in England and Wales raised in rateable 
areas is given at 16,733,000/.* By far the greatest part of these 
taxes, whatever their ultimate incidence may be, is paid in the first 
instance by the occupier. In Scotland and Ireland, on the other 
hand, the local taxes are for the most part paid in equal moieties by 
the owner and the occupier. We shall, I hope, see in the course 
of this paper that this distinction is not unimportant. 

Of this local taxation rather less than one-half is expended in 
the relief of the poor. The amount of this tax is, unfortunately, 
increasing with great rapidity. It is not, I think, difficult to dis- 
cover the economical causes which give rise to this unsatisfactory 
phenomenon, but they are out of place in the present paper. It is 
sufficient to say that between the years 1865 and 1868, the rise in 
the poor rate proper is nearly 17 per cent., and that a similar 
increase has taken place in that portion of the local revenue which 
is put for the most part into the hands of the magistrates, and who. 
are, as far as any persons can be in this country, irresponsible. 

Of the remainder, part is the cost of making and repairing 

* Taxation on the traffic of persons and things, tolls, harbour and light dues, 


are not included. The amount 16,733,000/. is levied on the occupation of what is 
technically called “ real property.” 
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roads, of draining towns, and even of preventing land from becoming 
valueless for human use, of supplying police, water, and light, and 
a variety of other purposes which are relevant to the enjoyment of 
property and the safety of society. In the case of some among 
these, it is a mere abuse of words to call the rate a tax, since it is 
not infrequently a mere outlay of capital for some common purpose, 
which can be collected and distributed with greater equity by the 
machinery of a rate, than it could be by the voluntary expenditure 
of an intelligent self-interest. As a person who makes and repairs a 
private road for his own profit or pleasure, pays for the advantage 
from his own resources, so he does, or should, contribute to the cost 
of a public road in proportion as he is interested at least in the 
former of these ends. Whether, in fact, all charges needed for these 
forms of beneficial outlay are derived from the contributions of 
those who receive the benefit, is a question. But I shall attempt to 
deal with this question further on. 

There is no portion of political economy which is more difficult 
to expound than the incidence of certain taxes. On the other 
hand, nothing is more easy and obvious than the incidence of 
others. For example, a tax on legacies falls, beyond shadow of 
doubt, on a legatee, and on no one else. So again, a tax on ground- 
rents will certainly fall on the owner of that portion of the soil 
which the necessities of society abstract from agriculture. A land 
tax, v.e., a tax on rents or on that portion of income which, in the 
case of a person who is simultaneously owner and occupier, repre- 
sents interest on the purchase of land, or, to be more accurate, on 
the present selling value of land, falls with equal certainty on the 
landowner. And, similarly, a tax levied on any source of income 
which is spontaneous, by which I mean which is derived by the 
operation of economical laws in consideration of the use of some 
object of value, this object being limited in quantity, will fall on 
the possessor of that object. This rule applies directly and obviously 
to a tax on Jand. It would apply equally to a tax on dividends 
from the public funds, if it be assumed that these funds are a fixed 
quantity. If we further assume that the demand for investment 
in these funds is constant, a diminution in the quantity of the fund 
would tend to the disadvantage of the person who purchases them, 
because, in addition to the tax, he would have to bear the loss 
of higher prices for his security ; while an increase in the quantity 
would be advantageous to him, and might enable such a pur- 
chaser to recover his tax by cheapening the security which he 
purchases. 

Thus much, however, may be laid down respecting the incidence 
of taxation. ‘Taxes levied equally on profits, tend to remain with 
those who receive profits, and have been generally held to affect 
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such persons and such persons only, since it is believed they cannot 
be shifted to others. Taxes which are levied ‘on rents, and paid by 
the recipients of rents, cannot be transferred by any act of the 
receiver of rents to others. ‘Taxes levied on consumption are paid, 
as a rule, by those who consume products, though they may be in 
part transferred to the producer, by reason of diminished use on 
the part of the consumer. Taxes on occupancy, when the tax is 
not part of the cost incurred in carrying out any industry, tend, 
like taxes on profit and rent, to remain on the occupier. 

Land possesses the characteristics of beige a fixed quantity, the 
demand for which is constant, and as the industrial forces of society 
increase, which increases in value, because it may be made the 
means for developing new industries, and for increasing the pro- 
ductiveness of old ones. For example, geological and chemical 
discoveries may make an iron field, which was previously unpro- 
ductive, enormously valuable; and, similarly, the improvement of 
the art of agriculture may add fertility, previously unknown, to the 
soil which is occupied for such purposes. Fifty years ago the South 
Wales coal and iron fields were comparatively valueless. At the 
same date English agriculture did not return much more than half 
its present produce. Now a tax on the rent of such coal fields and — 
such agricultural land, would fall beyond doubt on the person who 
receives the rent of such land, and might be extended so as to 
absorb all rent, without in the least degree diminishing the profits 
of capital and the wages of labour. Hence, if all the local taxation 
levied in this country were put directly on rent, if the landowner 
or possessor of ground-rent were visited by the tax collector, or the 
occupier were legally enabled to deduct these taxes from his rent, 
as he deducts his landlord’s income tax, real property would incon- 
testably bear the burden which, as I shall attempt to show, it is 
erroneously supposed to bear now. 

There is, however, one fundamental rule in all taxation, which 
it is necessary to premise before it is possible to analyse the inci- 
dence of taxation. A person who cannot save cannot, whatever be 
the attitude which he occupies, be made liable to a tax. He may 
possess and occupy a portion of the most fertile soil conceivable, 
and he may exercise the highest skill upon it, but unless the earn- 
ings of his labour exceed the cost of his maintenance, he can con- 
tribute nothing to the exchequer. He may exhibit the highest art 
in some costly product of industry, but unless the earnings of his 
labour exceed the charges of his labour, be cannot be taxed. It is 
very difficult to tax a Hindoo ryot, and I presume it is equally 
difficult to tax the peasant manufacturer of a cashmere shawl. 
Mr. Mill has said that it is not expedient to tax savings. I answer 
that, with the exception of legacies, it is impossible to tax anything 
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else. And what applies to a tax applies to rent, which is, in fact, 
nothing but a tax leviable by the operation of natural causes. 

This rent will be payable partly in consideration of the demand 
which the owner of the soil can put on the necessities of those who 
must inhabit a particular locality, partly in consideration of the 
profit which may be made from any industry for the exercise of 
which the occupation of land is an antecedent condition. The 
fact that so much is paid annually out of the profits of industry In 
the metropolis in the form of local taxation, does not determine the 
eround-rent of a site in an important London thoroughfare, to any 
greater extent than it determines the rate of discount on commer- 
cial bills. It does not follow if every penny of taxation, local and 
imperial, which is levied on the occupiers in London were remitted, 
that the value of ground-rents would rise. It does not follow if 
50 per cent. of local taxation were added to the existing burdens 
of the metropolis, that the price of ground-rents would fall.” It 
does not follow if the whole of the local taxation now paid by the 
occupier were paid by the owner of the soil, that the price of 
eround-rents would be notably enhanced. If ona particular site 
the tax was remitted, that site would, no doubt, become more valu- 
able, but if the tax were universally distributed, and distributed 
rateably, its universal imposition or its universal remission need not 
disturb the market value of such sites. The fact is, the rent. of 
land is determined by one set of causes, the incidence of taxation 
by another set. : 

In general, however, it is assumed that a tax on occupancy is a 
tax indirectly paid by the owner of the locality occupied, that local 
taxation is a burden on land or real property, and that though the. 
tax is seemingly paid by the tenant, it is really paid by the land- 
owner. Thus | see that my friend Mr. Purdy says, in the paper to 
which I have already referred, that “in the British fiscal system, 
‘“‘real property suffers an exceptional liability to taxation.” Sir 
George Lewis ‘‘ has no doubt that local rates fall on the owner.’’ 
Mr. Dudley Baxter is of opinion “ that three-fourths of these rates 
“do.” If this be true, there is an obvious propriety in giving legal 
power to the tenant to deduct his local taxes from the rent he pays 
in all cases, and in leaving him to make a fresh arrangement with 
his landlord under these altered circumstances. I very much doubt 
whether the landowners would quietly acquiesce in this arrange- 
ment. However much they may assert and believe that local taxa- 
tion is a burden on real property, they would not, I think be gratified 
at the prospect of such a change in the method of collection. 

The idea that such taxes as are collected on a valuation of pro- 
perty, are really a tax on the owners of such property, and are only 
temporarily paid by the occupiers, is as old as the science of poli- 
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tical economy. It was entertained, as we learn from Adam Smith, 
by those Economists whom he lauds so highly. ‘ All taxes, they 
pretend,” says the philosopher, “fall ultimately on the rent of 
“land, and ought, therefore, to be imposed equally on the fund 
‘‘ which must finally pay them.” Of course this theory carries 
with it its own refutation. Unless the transference of all taxation 
to the rent of land were followed immediately by a prodigious 
increase of all rents, it is manifest that they who do not own land 
really pay taxes, for the taxation of this country, imperial and local, 
is more than double the rental under Schedule B, and not much 
less than the rateable value of all property which is assessed for 
the relief of the poor. 

The use of the words ‘real property’ is wholly arbitrary. In 
the days when the distinction between it and personal estate was 
first made, that item of real property which consists of buildings 
was too unimportant and of too little value to claim a separate title. 
But, of course, at present, a house is an investment of fixed capital, 
and is analogous to any other kind of similar investment, as for 
example, machinery. The rent of a house, when the ground is 
distinguished from the building rent, is merely interest on capital, 
and ought to be put in the same classification. And it may be here ~ 
observed, that at the time when the distinction was made, personal 
was much more valuable than real estate. 

Separating, then, the rent of the building from that of the site, 
the person who occupies a site for his dwelling and business, or 
who rents land for agricultural purposes, does so in the impression 
that the profit which he makes on his calling will enable him to pay 
the rent for which he contracts. The pressure of a local tax affects 
him in just the same way that an imperial tax does. Take it off, 
and it does not follow that his rent will rise. Increase it, and it does 
not follow that his rent will fall. In what way will an additional 
6d. in the pound of poor rate, equally distributed, affect house rent 
more than an additional 2d. in the pound income tax? Does any- 
body imagine that rents will rise because half the sugar duties are 
remitted ? It is true that the tax, local or imperial, may be so 
excessive as to trench seriously on occupier’s profits, ¢.e., to diminish 
his savings or his enjoyments, but as long as the tax is levied all 
round and levied equally, it will not be transferred from the person 
who pays it to any one else, and if it be levied unequally, the only 
portion of the tax on which the landowner can, so to speak, operate 
with a view to raising his rent, or must consider under certain cir- 
cumstances, and thereby suffer a fall, is that part which is less or 
more than the average. 

People, in treating this question, are constantly influenced by the 
fact, that when a house or farm is let, the question, What are the 
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rates P is always put. But this question does not refer to average, 
but to exceptional rates, is relevant to the person’s power of rent- 
ing, not to the fact of his paying the rates. The pressure of average 
rates may perhaps constrain persons who get or anticipate a definite 
amount of profits or wages, to occupy a less convenient house than 
they otherwise would, and so, as far as the better class of houses go, 
lower their value, while they enhance that of inferior accommo- 
dation by competition. Similarly, though in less degree, the pres- 
sure of average rates may not lower the rent of farms, since, unless 
the rate is all loss to the farmer, that surplus of value over and above 
cost, from which rent arises, may be available under the pressure 
of competition for an increase in the rate of rent. But it will be 
diminished only under the condition to which I have referred, that 
the rate is loss, for rents will fall only because the rate of agricul- 
tural profit is lower than that at which, cceteris paribus, capital 
could be employed in other industrial occupations. I shall take 
occasion hereafter to show that agricultural rates are for the most 
part anything but loss. 

Here, too, I may observe, that apart from those conditions which 
render the transference of an average quantity of taxation on occu- 
pancy from the occupier to the landowner a matter of difficulty if 
not of impossibility, the latter is put in possession of another power 
which he can use against the occupier. As a rule, the determina- 
tion of an occupancy is always a greater loss to the occupier than 
it can be to the owner. In shops the owner can exact a higher price 
for the holding, because the occupier has made the business site 
valuable; and, I may add, he often does so. In houses, the trans- 
ference of furniture, &c., from one place to another, constantly entails 
loss very much in excess of any ordinary increase of local rates. Nor: 
can a farmer, however skilful, intelligent, and wary he be, extricate 
his capital from his holding without a mulct. These facts appear 
in Ireland under an exaggerated form, and have, beyond question, 
developed and intensified that claim for an occupancy right 
which is probably destined to have a legal sanction ere long. They 
are not less real in Great Britain, and may hereafter create a similar 
clamour for protection and compensation. Now, if the attitude in 
which a tenant stands to his landlord in respect of the enhancement 
of rent is of this character, still more certain is it that the situation 
is likely to force him into the endurance of that increase of local 
taxation which is supposed, but erroneously, to necessarily fall on 
real estate, and which, if local taxation were raised by a, uniform 
and national rate, would be found to fall exclusively on the occu- 
pier, or at least to affect the owner only in so far as it disables the 
occupier for competing for a better site. I do not of course forget 
that the local taxation levied on the agriculturist will be shared by 
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the landowner in so far as the tax is a loss, and as it diminishes his 
rate of profit below the average obtained in other analogous callings. 
But I have already given this caution. 

I am, therefore, led to the following conclusions. That in the 
ordinary class of occupations, that is, of houses, rates are paid 
virtually by the occupier and not by the owner, just as a house-tax 
is. That they do not in these cases constitute any burden on 
real estate, but are a burden on industry, That the owner is 
enabled, partly by the increasing competition for occupations, and 
partly by the power he has of inflicting loss by determining 
occupancy, to force the payment of increased rates on the occupier. 
That in case the pressure! of local taxation constrains the occupier 
to content himself with inferior accommodation, the competition 
price of the poorer class of habitations is enhanced. That the only 
colour for the impression that local taxation is paid by real estate 
lies in the fact, that an excess of local taxation over the average 
lowers rent, and a diminution heightens it. That if a uniform rate 
of local taxation was instituted over the country, 7.e., if the poor 
and other rates were national and on a national assessment, the 
same amount in the pound on all occupancy being enacted from all 
occupiers, local taxation would be-found to conform in all particulars . 
of incidence to imperial. 

I am now, however, led to consider local taxation as levied on 
occupiers of agricultural land. Here, at first sight, the power of 
transferring the tax from the occupier to the owner seems much 
more obvious, for land is here used as an instrument of profit, and 
the inequality of rates is more apparent. But the transference is 
more superficial than real. In so far as local taxation diminishes 
the profit of the occupier in towns, it is, under the law that the 
tendency of profits is to an equality, equally endured by the farmer. 
In so far as local taxation in his case is no loss, but an economy, he 
does not properly pay a tax. In so far as he can thrust a portion of 
this taxation on others, he does not pay it. He does not, to be sure, 
profit by it, since for the obvious and natural reasons that profits 
tend to an equality, both economy and transference appear in the 
increase of the landowner’s rent. 

The heaviest item in a farmer’s local taxation is the poor rate. 
Economically considered, a poor rate is an insurance of the 
labourer’s life and health. It does for him what those who are 
above the condition of pauperism do for themselves, maintains him 
in childhood and old age, assists him in sickness, protects him 
when labouring under mental disease, and supplies him with the 
services of a highly-skilled person in the shape of a medical officer. 
Now it is plain that, at the existing rate of agricultural wages, the 
farm labourer, and to some extent the artisan, could hardly supply 
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these services for himself. Cut away poor law relief, and one of 
two things must happen. Hither the labourer must be better paid, 
that is, the cost of his labour must be enhanced, or a considerable 
number of those who are habitually maintained by the poor rate 
must perish. A poor rate, then, is a rate in aid of wages, under 
which wages are supplemented, and, therefore, the prime cost of 
labour is diminished. The poor rate, then, is not wholly loss. It 
cheapens labour, and so increases rent. Take it away, and a con- 
siderable portion of that which the landowners might receive in the 
shape of an increased rent, due to a diminished outlay for the 
maintenance of the poor, would be re-assumed by the farmer in con-. 
sequence of the exalted cost at which labour would be procurable. 
It is a notorious fact, that where wages are low, poor rates are high, 
and, I may add, rents very slowly progressive. 

Now I am ready to admit that some portion of poor rate expen- 
diture is sheer loss. It appears to be so in the case of infirm 
paupers. Itis so in that of lunatics. In the former case, it is true, 
from my hypothesis, which cannot, I think, be gainsayed, that the 
maintenance in old age is a part compensation for cheap labour 
in youth, just as the maintenance of pauper children is a guarantee 
of cheap labour hereafter. Of this, at least, Iam sure; if the poor 
rates were abolished to-morrow, and the existing disabled or infant 
poor left to starve or be supported by voluntary effort, the enhance- 
ment in the cost of wages would very speedily equal the amount 
now levied for the relief of the poor. 

The farmer, then, employs labour beneficially, that is, with a 
view to profit. Huis profit, for economical reasons, is shared by the 
landowner. In order to do this to the best advantage, he insures 
the labourer’s life and health, and he gets him cheaply by the 
process. : 

But he only pays a portion of the insurance. They who do not 
employ labour beneficially, who could not obtain the reduction of a 
farthing per cent. in the price of farm produce if the wages of labour 
were reduced to one-half their present average, and were supple- 
mented by the poor rate, under an allowance system, contribute 
largely to the insurance fund of which I speak. ‘The occupiers or 
houses whose callings or professions do not add 1 per cent. to pau- 
perism, pay more than half the charge. I make no doubt that the 
landowner gains a vast increase to his rent by the fact that the poor 
rate is levied on all occupiers, while the profit of cheap labour is 
to the ultimate benefit of the landowners only. The poor rate in 
country towns is, in fact, a house-tax, levied to a very large extent 
for the advantage of landlords, who obtain the boon in the shape of 
cheap labour in agriculture. 

I never have been able to find a case made out against the poor 
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rate from the point of view that it falls on a special class, except 
in the fact that it is mulcted of a small sum for registration. But 
as the towns pay poor rates as well as the rural districts, and pay as 
a rule for hosts of agricultural labourers within them; as their 
contribution is high and the registration costs are small, I do not 
think that any very serious loss would acrue to the nation, or any 
great gain to the landowners, if the costs of registration were paid 
out of the consolidated fund. 

Next in character, and still more markedly a beneficial outlay, 
is the cost for making and repairing roads. The aggregate charge 
for this purpose appears to be over 1,400,000/., the principal items 
being the highway rates, levied under Acts of 1862 and 1864, and 
that under 27 and 28 Vict. (See Table E, Appendix.) These are 
supplemented by rather more than g0o,000l. raised by tolls (Tables 
O and P Appendix). 

Now, a road is as essential to the carriage of agricultural pro- 
duce as a waggon and horses are, and a good road is as advan- 
tageous to the landowner as a well-built waggon and well-fed 
horses are superior to a rickety waggon anda starved team. To 
reckon the cost of making and repairing roads as part of the burdens 
on land, is as preposterous as it would be to calculate draining tiles - 
and farm buildings as a peculiar impost. Roads are an essential of 
production and exchange, and while they are a convenience to every 
one, they are an absolute necessity to the farmer; while good roads 
are a far greater economy to the man who has to carry heavy 
produce, than they are to those whose use of the road is voluntary, 
and whose wear of the road is shght. But it is hardly necessary 
to insist on this. 

in general,—the exceptions are very rare,—the inhabitants of 
towns keep their own roads in repair. For example, in the city 
in which I live, the ratepayers keep twenty-seven miles in repair, a 
quantity which equals all the roads entering into the town for about 
four miles round. In other words we confer on those who use 
our roads for the whole distance which they traverse, a free way. 
But the case is very different when we who abide in the town 
make use of the country roads. They bristle with toll-gates 
(there are eight such in the area referred to), generally placed 
in such situations as to catch town traffic, which is ordinarily of a 
very light description, while the parts of the road intermediate 
to the toll-gates are constantly used without charge, for the con- 
veyance of farm-yard manure and timber, operations carried on at 
the time when such heavy carriage is more than ordinarily destruc- 
tive to the roads. I do not deny that when a particular parish is 
intersected by many and costly roads, that the levy of a rate for the 
complete repair of these roads might be a wrong to such a parish. 
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This, indeed, may be remedied by extending the rateable area so as 
to effect an equitable distribution; but I am quite certain that a 
very notable amount of the costs and charges of keepmg many 
roads, chiefly used for agricultural and similar purposes, in repair, 
falls far more heavily on the inhabitants of towns than it does on 
those who live in country places, and that, in fact, so far are high- 
way rates from being a burden on land, they are a necessary part 
of the process of agriculture, some of the costs of which are thrust 
on those to whom the road is only indirectly a necessity, and never 
a source of profit. 

Carrying out the principie that taxes levied on occupiers are 
generally paid by occupiers, it is true indeed that county rates. 
levied for the purposes of police and justice are a burden and a loss. 
They must be endured, indeed, and they are endured with tolerable 
patience by the class which really pays them. Now and then 
remonstrances are heard that the county police are to a consider- 
able extent occupied as gamekeepers, and that in all likelihood the 
excessive provision for a peculiar amusement is a direct stimulant 
to crime. I remember some time ago to have heard an instance— 
and it is probably no rare one—in which the demand for the 
material of battue shooting was calling into existence a class of men 
who “ collected,”’ or, as Pistol says, ‘“‘ conveyed ”’ live pheasants on 
a large scale to those places where shooting by wholesale is carried 
on. These people are looked after, how efficiently I don’t know, by 
the rural and town police. 

It is not easy to find words which, without giving offence, will 
characterise that piece of legislation which constrained the occupier 
to pay for the losses of the cattle plague. In common equity, the 
rate should have been levied on those whose cattle survived, and. 
whose stock was vastly increased in value by the losses of others, 
as well as protected by the machinery adopted under the Act. As 
it was, the loss was paid by the occupier, who was mulcted twice, 
once by the scarcity of the animal visited by the murrain, secondly, 
by the incidence of that remarkable, and let us hope unique, act of 
parliamentary taxation. 

The remainder of local taxation is chiefly levied in towns. 
Lighting, paving, sewer, and police rates, are paid by the occupier, 
and ought to be so paid. They are part of the general machinery 
by which industry is carried on and protected. A landowner no 
more pays the lighting and police rate of the town in which his 
property is situate, unless he occupies the property himself, than he 
pays for the gas which the occupier burns in his shop or dining- 
room, or for the service he hires in his counting or dwelling-house, 
unless indeed we are to hold with the French Economists, that every 
tax is a landlord’s loss. 

VOL. XXXIII. PART IT. S 
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It is not rarely, however, the case, that certain local rates, levied 
for permanent improvements, and distributed over a term of years, 
are paid by the tenant against himself, since the investment of his 
taxes forms a fund by which rents may be raised hereafter. Thus, 
for example, the occupiers of the city of Oxford are invited to 
expend a large sum (it has been calculated at 100,000/.) on the 
permanent draining of the city. As seven-tenths of the land within 
the municipal borough belongs to corporations, and as the tax, if it 
be imposed, will assuredly be levied on the occupiers, the greater 
part of this outlay will ultimately be handed over, at the cost of the 
ratepayers, to those splendid imutilities, the Oxford colleges, in just 
the same way as if a farmer were constrained, at his own cost, 
to drain his landlord’s land, he would, under the operation of that 
system of ‘free contracts,” which is said to be characteristic of 
English tenancies, ultimately pay rent on his own outlay. The 
same city has latterly built a gigantic workhouse, for which, of 
course, the ratepayers have to find the money, while the principal 
owners of ground-rents pay absolutely nothing, and find the price 
of their property exalted. 

No reason has yet been alleged which will countenance the fancy 
that local taxation is not a burden on industry, but is a burden on 
real estate. The rent of agricultural land is settled by the cost of 
agcricultural produce, corrected by the demand for such produce, 
rent being the difference between the cost of the produce, plus the 
farmer’s profit, and the value of the produce. The rent of houses is 
determined by the competition for sites, and by the rate of profit on 
a building investment. Local taxation, great or small, has nothing 
to do with the rents, except in so far as it causes unequal profits. 
Nay, it is even possible that the increase of local taxation may 
heighten rents, by forcing a sharper competition for the means of 
life, by constraining a longer and more arduous attention to 
business, and by making the tenant more immovable, and therefore 
more in the power of one of the parties who is able to effect what 
is called a free contract. And, in brief, if it be the case that local 
taxation is a burden on real estate, the fairest, the safest, and the 
most economical means by which the tax could be collected, would 
be to empower the tenant—as in the case of income tax—to 
deduct—any contract to the contrary jbeing void—his payments 
from his rent. 

Almost every fallacy in practice has a basis of truth, and the 
facts which lie at the bottom of this delusion, that a local tax is a 
tax on real property, are the truths that the successful cultivation 
of the soil is the measure of population and all other industry ; 
that all mdustry needs a locus stand, which, as land is appro- 
priated, must be paid for, and that whatever value may be induced 
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by industry on material objects, those objects are, directly or 
indirectly, obtained from the soil. Hence, whatever can be enjoyed 
must be obtained from the natural fertility of the earth, or under a 
licence to practise the industry by which value is added to natural 
products. Now it is plain that to diminish a man’s power of 
expenditure by taxation is to diminish his power of purchasing 
those products; to increase his power is to increase his purchases. 
But he may purchase what is produced im foreign countries, and so 
enhance the value of land in those regions; and even if his pur- 
chases under this extended power were limited to his own country, 
imperial taxation would have just the same effect on him that local 
has. 

The idea, however, that local taxation presses severely on real 
estate has led to the concession of certain compensations, which, 
being partial in their grant, are a real benefit to landowners. I will 
not refer to past legislation, the purpose of which was sufficiently 
notorious, but simply comment on existing exemptions. To take 
the former would be to travel over the whole of legislation from the 
days of the first labour law, and the first corn law, down to the 
equalisation of the fire insurance duty by its total abolition. Nor 
do I refer to the contrast between the direct taxation levied on land 
in this country and that which holds in other civilised communities, 
where the rent of land is made to contribute largely to public 
burdens, and to contribute immediately to them. In England, the 
land tax, instead of having its proportion to rent determined in 
accordance with the principle of its first imposition, has been 
stationary for a century and three quarters, the assessment never 
having been revised. 

The most notable among the concessions made to the possessor 
of real estate devised as realty, is the exemption of his estate from 
probate duty, its estimate for succession tax on principles totally 
distinct from those which govern the devise of personal estate, 
and thereby its signally gentle usage from the tax gatherer as 
compared with that accorded to personal estate, and the delay 
allowed to those who have to pay this reduced quota from real 
estate. I have no means of estimating what the value of the dif- 
ference is, or what would be the gain to the exchequer if realty 
were taxed at the same rate as personalty. But there is, I believe, 
no defence for this difference, except it be the statement studiously 
circulated, and, I make no doubt, honestly believed, that local 
taxation is a burden on real property. 

Another singular advantage which is possessed by the land- 
owner, is the power of obtaining advances from Government for the 
permanent improvement of his estate. What the amount of this 
gratuity is (for as it is obtained at lower rates than it could be 
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had in the open market, it is a gratuity) I am not able to dis- 
cover. But I have been told by those who have taken advantage 
of these grants, that landowners are constantly able by the instant 
rise in the rent of such land as has been improved, to repay prin- 
cipal and interest without the cost of a single penny to themselves. 
I know no better reason for those loans than could be given for an 
advance to persons who build houses, or for advances of Govern- 
ment paper on the security of stocks in times of panic, or a con- 
tracted money market, to a merchant. 

The custom of primogeniture, and the power of strict settlement, 
are indirectly to the advantage of landowners, because they restrict 
the operation of these natural causes which could bring land into 
the market, and so effect a monopoly price for occupation. This 
limitation on alienation, which needs a defence in every kind of 
property, needs a still stronger defence in the case of land, the 
quantity of which is strictly limited, and the use of which is abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Under the influence, I imagine, of the same delusion, that ‘‘ real 
‘‘ estate’ is exceptionally burdened, the rent of the landlord is, by 
the English law of distress and the Scotch of hypothec, made a 
secured debt against other creditors. ‘To comment on the injustice 
of this provision of law would occupy too much time; but it may 
be said that there is no evidence that this custom is of any benefit 
to the tenant, but there is abundant evidence that it is a flagrant 
wrong to other creditors, and not infrequently to innocent parties, 
whose property is in danger of confiscation in order to satisfy the 
landlord's claim in full. 

It is alleged that the conveyance of land is surrounded with 
intolerable expenses. One of these expenses is a tax on deeds of 
conveyance. Unless | am misinformed, the same tax is levied on 
transfers of railway and similar stock. But the greater part of 
these expenses is due to sheer vanity, to the desire on the part of 
landowners to create, as far as possible, a perpetual estate, and to 
the preposterous rules of law maintained in the interests of land- 
owners, which constrain an innocent purchaser to suffer a total loss. 
if his title turns out bad, and which extends the right of action for 
real estate beyond all reasonable limits. No small portion too of 
these charges is due to the persistence with which landowners resist 
the general registration of deeds, no doubt in order to prevent the 
public from knowing how small an amount of the income of real 
estate remains to the nominal owner when the claims of mortgagees 
are satisfied. 

There are certain other exemptions which, affecting the costs of 
agriculture favourably, enure, according to the provisions which 
have been already laid down, to the possessor of landed estate. Of 
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those which still remain, one of the most notable is the exemption of 
horses employed in farm labour from duty or licence. <A duty on 
horses is, I think, a bad tax, but why a brewer’s, or carrier’s, or 
stable keeper’s, should be made liable to tax, and a farmer’s should 
not be lable, is unintelligible to me. The exemption cannot be 
based on principles of equity; but it must have been conceded, 
either from some obscure conceptions as to the paramount utility of 
agriculture, and therefore an obligation that it should be encouraged, 
or from the idea that land is liable to peculiar burdens. 

Mr. Dudley Baxter objects that the land tax, the most real of 
these burdens, has been described by some economists, and particu- 
larly by Mr. Mill, as a rent-charge rather than a tax. Now the only 
difference between a rent and a tax consists in the fact, that the 
former is the result of a natural, the latter of municipal, law. But 
a fixed charge on rent, based on an ancient and unchanged assess- 
ment, is nothing but a small payment of the natural increase which 
has raised the present rent of land ten times since the land tax was 
first imposed. Antiquity of title will not in itself vary the nature 
of an impost, and a tithe rent-charge is as much a tax as a land tax 
is. What, however, induces persons to use a different set of phrases 
about these deductions from rent, from those which they would 
employ about an income tax, is, that they are really a partition of 
rent between landowner, State, and tithe owner, with this difference, 
that the landowner’s advantage increases, while that of the other 
two is stationary. 

The general conclusion, therefore, which I gather from the 
survey of this subject, is, that a large portion of so-called local 
taxation is beneficial outlay, and in strictness should no more be 
called a tax, than the appliances of business are a tax on the trader; 
that as long as the tax is levied on the occupier, and is distributed 
evenly, the occupier pays it and not the owner: that in a great 
number of cases, this distribution of local taxation is a solid advan- 
tage to the landowner, who gets paid a part of the necessary charges 
which are incurred before his rent is possible out of the pockets of 
other people, and that the presumed incidence of local taxation, for 
the reality of which no proof has been given, has been made the 
apology for a series of enactments, many of which have been 
exceedingly injurious to the mass of the people, none of which can 
be justified on economical grounds, all of which are, as the real 
state of the case is discussed and comprehended, indefensible, and 
therefore in danger. 

Subjoined are the particulars of “local taxation”’ incident upon 
rateable areas, and on the traffic of turnpike roads, in England and 
Wales, so far as the statistics can be collected, for the years 1864-69 
inclusive. 
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APPENDIA: 





A.—Poor Rates Levied and Hapended, Six Years, ended with 1869. 
[000’s omitted throughout, i.¢., A to P, thus 9,4487. = 9,448,0007.] 

















Years ended Amount Expended Expended for Total Amount 
a of Poor Rates in Relief to the al 
Lady-day. Levied.* Poor. other Purposes. Expended. 
£ £ £ £ 

ESBS ieee 9,448, 6,423, 33257, 9,680, 

IBD. Scunanats tags 953925 6,265, 3,527, 9,792, 

TO as oeshn beak 9,574 6,440, 3,550, 9,989, 

sy perm ce 10,304, 6,960, 3,945, 10,905, 

"GB de asec... 11,055, 7,498, } 3,883, 11,381, 

Co Ee ee, tee 11,364, 71,6012» 4,101, 11,774, 


* Besides the rates actually levied each year, there is a considerable sum 
of “receipts in aid.” In 1869 they amounted to 412,000. 





B.—County, Boroveu, Poticr, and Hicuway Rates Paid out of Poor 
Rates, Six Years, ended with 1869. 





Amount Paid Out of the Poor Rates to other Local Rates. 
Years ended 











as County, Borough, Highway Boards 
Lady-day. or under 27 and 28 Vict., Total. 
Police Rates. cap. 101. 
£ £ £ 
ASGS sip nvscbaswnnie 2;1635 — 2,163, 
MB soso cia 2,433, Bem. 2,684, 
PROID Sh atevacnete 2209, 578, 2,788, 
HOW cia BRERA 2,512, 596, . SyLOV, 
BSS ies ceceeovtede 2945495 615, 3,071, 
MO ccecdarenihetne 2,508, 658, 3,223, 





C.— Payments to the County and Porice Ratss, chiefly out of Poor Rates, 
Six Years, ended with 1868. 





| 
Years ended Levied on County Allowance Total 








: and from Her Majesty’s | Other Receipts. |} Money actually 
Michaelmas. Police Rates. Treasury. Received. 
£ £& £ £ 

BBG A cc covers, aes 1,305, 326, 303, 1,935, 
1G sitiacs Wee 15291, 349, 317, 1,956, 
4 Lopate erty 1,359, 3295 371,* 2,059, 
"OY eit a 1,449, 329, | 513, 2,290, 
"OB (icnrqncStind 1,501, 343% | 4.50, 2,294, 
BE eestor tie 1,576, Sha, 578, 2,506, 


* Exclusive of 368,oool. raised in 1866 as “Cattle Diseases Prevention Act 
Rate.” 

Note.—In a FEW parishes a separate rate is raised for county and police 
purposes. 
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D.—Boroven Rates, Touts, and other Recurets, during 1852-54 and 
1868 (exclusive of the City of London). 














Years Total Receipts Whereof were Total 
ended August, ae | as Boroush Rates.* Borough Expenditure. 
£ . £ £ 
<. 1,417, 329, . 1,306, 
5 ee Re 1,465, 268, 1,456, 
Be sceccaviaatonl 1,469, 212, 1,497, 
gate 2,157, 9973T 3,077, 


* A part of these rates is paid-out of poor rates. 
+ Of this sum 543,000/. are borough rates under 5 and 6 Wm. IV, cap. 76, 
and 454,000/. “ other rates” levied by the boroughs. 





E.—Hicuway Rares Raised under the Highway Acts of 1862 and 1864, 
Five Years, ended with 1867. 























Highway Rates. Other Receipts. Total. 

£ & £ 
ESOS ath ok 1,268, 87, 1,355, 
AGA ccs acttiacces rah, 70, 1,304, 
AIRE ciaseanee? 1,340, 63, 1,403, 
ROM ees 1,345; 67, 1,412, 
*6T=68 ose 45428, 68, 1,496, 


Note.—These are raised as separate rates. In 1867-68 the levy under 12 and 
13 Vict., cap. 12, was 643,oool.; under 23 and 24 Vict., cap. 68, 45,0o00l.; and 
under 27 and 28 Vict., cap. 101, 740,000. 





F.— Rates, Taxes, Touts, and Duns Raised by Improvement Commis- 
stoners, ive Years, ended with 1868. 





Improvement Rates, 


Taxes, Other Receipts.* Total. 
Tolls, or Dues. 











——_—— 








£ £ £ 
LEGA saiccesennnavseaet 333, 105, 438, 
so i oe a 325, 136, 460, 
NS aMe dee oaes4t 3495 199, 548, 
0 pepe eS 680, 365, 1,045, 
EN sdb ody ten 699; 349, 1,048, 





* Excluding loans. 
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G.—LocaL GoveRNMENT Rates, /2ve Years, ended 1868. 




















District Rates. Highway Rate. ihe ee Total. 
£ £ £ £ 
PE SUA nk conn tseceees 2495 a5; 148, 428, 
co Spearman 2035 345 166, 493, 
AEG FY ans sed oe het 249, 36, 110; 394, 
MA eRe ysszvascbrss O7E, 66, 296, 1,033,* 
MOG, wevavesnensesins 840, 83, 358, 1,281, 


* This is not the total in the book; though taken from a balanced account it 
is demonstrable that the receipts are between 20,0001. and 30,000l. wrong. 





H.—-Merropouitan, Vestry, and District Boarp Rates. Sums Levied 
for the undermentioned Rates, Five Years, ended with 1868. 














Part I. 
G 1 Rates . . mM 
anal Lighting Rat <a Special Rates. Total. 
£ £ £ 

|e eee 668, 345 702, 
ic een eee 679, 40, 719, 
SO creat st cae 436, 24, 7638, 
tellin aie: 868, 36, 904, 
oS. ca: 957% 333 988, 





H.—Merropoiitan, Vestry, and Districr Boarp Rates—Oontd. 




















Parr II. 
Sewers Rates. Main Drainage Rate. Total. 
£ £ £ 

UBC casetiscvcy 149, ce1, 300, 
NG Or actuate 206, 150, 356, 
OGmnsceten 182, 179; 361, 
RG sinter atbines 24e, 193, 438, 
HOS) hn ca. naetents 292; 169, 461, 





I.—MerropouiTtan Porice Rate (Paid Out of Poor Rates) and 
GOVERNMENT GRANTS, Pour Years, ended with 1870. 





Rates Paid by the 























Years. Paranent Government Grants. Total. 

£ £ & 
BOG: civ cnvige eat ases 383, 140, 523, 
(VE ee 448,* 147, 596, 
icc 489, 172, 661, 
"69-70 wu... 534, 17, 720, 


* This police account was made up for five quarters, four-fifths of the totals 
are entered above. 
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J.—Warp Rate and ConsouipateD Rats of the City of London. Sums 


Levied, Five Years, ended with 1868. 
SEIT SSS SS SS ERR SESS SE ES A 











Total Receipts Whereof were for 
Ward Rate. under : 
Consolidated Rate. ees Improvements. 

; £ £ £ £ 
USGS 5 Ssedeoen: Ae 122, O77, 14, 

(7 SR ee 2. 113, 92, 2, 

WOO EA: ok oxen dos As 136, 109, 16, 

OTs cael 25 153; Et, 31, 

LOB Midis. a iacussa c I4I, 104, 37, 





K.—Poutce Rate of the City of London. Sums Levied within the City, 
Five Years, ended with 1868. 














Police Rate. Corporation Grants. | Other Receipts. Total. 

£ £ & £ 
ESOS cosc0Scetibene 39; in, 3, 52, 
LO ae oasdss cas Ear nee 3, 47, 
166i e is: ae oe 17, A, 65, 
OMG eae. 48, 1s, A, 67, 
ornare emmcots 6; 15, 6, 72, 





L.—Sewers Rate. Sums Levied, Five Years, ended with 1868. 





Sewers Rate. 




















In Counties. In City of London. Total. 
£ & £ 
VBC siecceeEoonin ss 44, 17, 61, 
DS ee 42, 18, 60, 
ee rag 18, 59, 
Gree ee 2 43, AO, 83, 
Ae ee 455 25, 70, 





M.—Drainace and EMBANKMENT Rates and Rents, Hive Years, ended 
with 1868. 





Whereof was from 





Total Receipts. Bente) Hal 
ents, Rates, 
Rates under Act. by Charter or Custom. 

£ £ £ 

PGI cas innosece 216, 140, 7) 
65 Pee eerereseeeees 165, I 3 55 8, 
COIL a cates 45 LGL, 131, Il, 
Sy GEA ne HOD, 162, 14, 
‘Conc 230, 141, 13; 
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N.—Cuourcu Rates. Sums Levied, Five Years, ended with 1868. 





Whereof were Church Rates. 


Total Receipts. 
At Common Law. Under Statute Law. 

& £ 

TSG B gins snsnootoes 300, 34, 
qi Verses or 296, 33. 
"Resta: 280, 2, 
Me crear 290, ST, 
RL Ss 339, 35, 








-O.—TuRNPIKE Tots. Amount Raised in England and Nortu Wales, 
Ewe Years, 1861, 1864-67. 





Tolls. Parish Aid. Total. 

ear EO Soe Se BS 
‘ol, MASS 1,039, hy 1,070, 
asia sostanairea 1,009, 21. 1,040, 
IO inten 998, 325 1,030, 
gOS a 945, oT, O77, 
TOT crescent 890, 33. 923, 





P.—Tovrnrike Tours. Sourn Wauses Roads, Five Years, 1861, 1864-67. 














Tolls. County Road Rates. Total. 
paint ) £ despre 
USGL nicole 27, 10, 37, 
Mihiss.. chain , 28, 9; 37, 
MRO sesdencsctioven 28, 8, 36, 
GE DSB We csussanits 285 10, 35, 


(oe 2A 10, 34, 
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Summary Statement of the Local Rates Raised from Rateable Areas in 
England and Wales during the Latest Year for which particulars are 
published. 














: Year. 
eget os ge 

Sera nt ee od eee 
| C.—County and police rates ...........ssssssseresssedenners |. 769 1,576,000 
EOF OW TAGE BE: 05,555, acsngronecsuietdicaorsoeMaurciansisteors | 68 997,000 
PETIA oh 6 sacsed ga tonscvanctcsaunsute Mwmaebinadeaanncsas | 68 1,428,000 
F'.—Improvement commission rates 0... | 68 699,000 
G.—Local government’ rates ...csccseesesseesssseeeseees : "68 923,000 
H.—Metropolitan, vestry, and district board rates °68 | 1,449,000 
J.—City of London consolidated and ward rates....; 68 109,000 
Beers aty ollice: VAbAS: Giciun ies. adi odeanaed inddads sweden 68 51,000 
UE SCORE, ROLES, cases dcaadsnwensseuoniabon cunate Mobagulete das. 68 40,000 
M.—Drainage and embankment rates... | °68 154,000 
DES AIBEN BBLS itis ss candas <n succbadme donde aiinkde nd seid Ahn | 68 2,30,000 
TOE easiest Nara amtiraoae. | — | 15,828,000 


Note.—The aggregate amount of this summary falls short of the sum given 
in Mr. Ward Hunt’s return of 1868. After a very careful investigation of the 
local taxation returns for several years, no other information with regard to the 
levy of separate rates of this class, than particulars corresponding to those given 
above, can be discovered.—[ Ep. S. J.] 
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I.—Income Tax Variations. 


From the Pall Mall Gazette :— 


“In order to replenish a failing exchequer and remove the 
fetters which weighed upon British commerce in his day, Sir 
Robert Peel proposed and carried an income tax. It was passed . 
for three years; 1t has survived for nearly a generation. At every 
emergency it has adapted itself to the national wants with unfail- 
ing elasticity. From the nature of things no tax can be really 
called popular: but this, on the whole, has been borne by the 
payers at least with considerable fortitude. It has had its enemies, 
and a host of doctors, each with his own specific, yet it endures. It 
has undergone the attacks of witnesses examined before select 
committees of the Commons during the sessions of 1851, 1852, and 
1861. The opinions brought out under these examinations were 
very conflicting, and some mutually destructive. 

“The Select Committee of 1851-52, considered a scheme pro- 
pounded by Mr. Hume for the conversion of the imcome and 
property tax ‘into a tax to be adjusted im accordance with—1l. The 
value of property; 2. The tenure of the owner; 3. The age of the 
owner.’ The Inland Revenue Department, to whom this scheme 
was communicated, ‘expressed a strong opinion that its adminis- 
tration would be attended with insurmountable difficulties.’ 

‘“‘ The Committee of 1861 was presided over by Mr. Hubbard, 
who submitted three proposals, ‘addressed,’ as the committee 
reported, ‘to three complaints which are popularly made against 
the income tax in its present form, viz., that it taxes the owners 
of property in respect of income which they do not get; that it 
presses too hardly upon skill and industry as compared with pro- 
perty ; and that it deals with capital in certain cases as if it were 
income, and taxes it accordingly.’ Upon this the committee 
observe :—‘ This tax having now been made the subject of investi- 
gation before two committees, and no proposal for its amendment 
having been found satisfactory, your committee are brought to the 
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conclusion that the objections which are urged against it are 
objections to its nature and essence rather than to the particular 
shape which has been given to it.’ So nothing was done. 

“Tt may be as well to explain, with regard to the following 
statistics, that the term ‘net receipts’ means the sum actually 
taken out of the taxpayers’ pockets; and that the ‘ financial year ’ 
terminates with March—the mode of expressing this by the Inland 
Revenue Office is to the unwary rather misleading, for example, 
1844 meaning nine months of 1844 and three months of 1845, and 
So on. : 
‘¢ For the sums entered in Sir Robert Peel’s budgets of 1842-45, 
the tax was fixed at 7d.in the pound on all incomes of 15o0/. and 
upwards. It was limited in its incidence to Great Britain—to 
bring Ireland under the new impost was, O’Connell asserted, like 
‘taxing moonshine.’ The first of Peel’s income tax budgets, that 
of 1842-45, estimated the yield for the financial year at 3,700,0001.; 
but in fact only 2,456,000/. was obtained. What was actually paid 
into the treasury within the financial year 1842, was only 582,0001.; 
consequently, about two millions of the tax was collected in the 
following year. We mention this to prevent any confusion between 
the ‘budget’ figures of our Chancellors of the Exchequer and the 
‘financial year’ figures of the Inland Revenue reports. 

“No change took place with respect to the rate or incidence 
of the tax for eleven years. Leaving out the sum paid into the 
exchequer in 1842 as fragmentary, we have a decade terminating 
with 1852-53, which produced an average yearly revenue of 
5,471,000. From this average no individual year widely diverged. 
This is shown by the subjoined table :— 


Net Receipts from Income and Property Tax in Great Britain only, 
Ten Years, 1844-53. 


Annual Receipt in 


Financial Years 


of the 


t Under Over 
First Period. Average Years. Average Years. 
£ £& 
1843-44 5,388,000 3 
55330,000 nak 
3,183,000 aan 
male, 5,544,000 
eas 5,613,000 
2 5,485,000 
= 5,565,000 
a= 5,511,000 
524.40;000 aa 
ont 5,653,000 








“ With the exception of 1851-52, all the over average sums 
were paid in the later portion of the term. By investigating the 
yield of the different schedules, it will be found that the variations 
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as shown by the duty assessed—that is, the gross amount calculated 
by the Commissioners before the exempticns have been allowed— 
differ occasionally, as between one schedule and the other, in the 
same year, one increasing and the others decreasing. We select, as 
sufficient for the object, Schedule A, real property; Schedule B, 
farmers’ profits; and Schedule D, the profits of trades and profes- 
sions. During the financial year 1847-48, there was a most severe 
mercantile crisis. ‘ Within a few months,’ observes Sir Stafford 
Northcote,* ‘no less than 220 mercantile houses of the higher class 
fell, besides many of inferior importance; the liabilities of eighty- 
five out of these 220 firms, are estimated to have amounted to 
12,000,0001., and the total loss occasioned by the whole of the 
failures is said to have been 30,000,000l.’ So far as the Inland 
Revenue returns were directly injured by this state of things, the 
results are observable under Schedule D only. 


Amount of Duty Assessed under the Three Schedules. 











Financial Year. ye B. D. 

£ £ £ 
Ryo vnss eas ctenconcareyec? 2,501,000 335,000 1,682,000 
fl SS, | eet ee Pea 24.72,000 328,000 1,582,000 
RG Ed. eecled an dace 2,486,000 324,000 1,579,000 
MD Ars. : tient Bataan 2,587,000 332,000 1,717,000 
BAC AG pstnsnceieossnbercpstcs 2,605,000 324,000 1,768,000 
ES saat. ong igdias es caat 2,658,000 322,000 1,754,000 
a A ee 2,755,000 332,000 1,585,000 
PALE coy, earn rains ties 2..728,0C0 326,000 1,571,000 
“BOSD IL caller si siciwesrodtovons 2,726,000 321,000 1,606,000 
WEB RK Be oiwintanscenshowpacayens 2,767,000 310,000 1,669,000 
(> a ee tee ee 2,783,000 305,000 1,700,000 


“The duty assessed on trades and professions in 1847-48 was 
1,754,000/., in 1848-49 it was 1,585,000/., and in the following year 
1,571,000/. All this time Schedule A was rising—houses, factories, . 
railroads, were coming into the account—the assessments, taken in 
order of the four years beginning with 1846-47, were 2,605,000l., 
2,658,0001., 2,755,000/., 2,728,000/. Farmers’ profits, which in 
1847-48 were assessed at 322,000/., rose in 1848-49 to 332,0001., 
but declined a little in 1849-50, when 326,000/. was scheduled. 
Contrasting the last with the first year of the table, it will be 
found that Schedule D increased 18,o00/., Schedule B decreased 
30,000/., and Schedule A increased 202,000/. 

‘““ Unfortunately, the weakest part of the income tax, the assess- 
ments to Schedule D, cannot, without resorting to means intolerable 
to Englishmen, be strengthened. This is the gravest blot in the 
system. ‘The Commissioners recently remarked that the evasion of 
the tax under this schedule ‘is not confined to any particular class, 
trade, or profession.’ ‘We find,’ they said, ‘the same practice 


* «Twenty Years of Financial Policy.” 
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prevailing among legal practitioners when, on the abolition of their 
exclusive privileges in some particular court, they have to make 
good their claims to your lordships; we find it on all occasions 
of large demolition of shops and warehouses for public purposes, 
and we find it in great companies and in firms whose business is 
almost a national concern from its magnitude and world-wide repu- 
tation.’ In a large number of compensation cases, 40 per cent. 
of the persons assessed had understated their income to such an 
extent, that a true return would give an addition of 130 per cent. 
On these data the Commissioners have computed, with respect to 
the year 1864-65, that revenue was deficient. in consequence of 
evasions under this schedule to the extent of 1,431,0001. The first 
period of the tax was for eleven years, and ended with 1852-53, the 
second began with 1853-54. During this second period Ireland was 
brought under the tax, and it was carried down to all incomes 
of 1ool.; but a lower rate was applied to incomes of tool. and 
under 150/., as set. out. in the table appended :— 


Net Receipts from Income and Property Tax in Great Britain and 
Ireland, Ten Years, 1854-63. 


























Financial Year Rate per Pound on Incomes of 
of Annual Receipt. 
the Second Period. £150 and upwards. {| £100 and under £150. 
& Sh Bs s. d. 
IE oss aguci Sonnsesnse' 5,730,000 —~ $4 mie S 
PION asc laa cn pigses 10,922,000 gE 2 —- 10 
DOO doe dlscetne iene 15,159,000: a — I$ 
LBBOMSE. «...onssisersennicene 16,051,000 mg — 11¢ 
ZEN hie ea cen dhe tp or 11,396,000 Tide yh ar 1S 
ico) ae 6,610,000 —- 5 sat 5 
SION cic anocienedegenan’ 9,666,000 = § -— 6% 
GORE OS 10,957,000 — ro —- 4 
NS OR SO 22... car; Bi vennse: 10,471,000 - ¥g — 6 
NONE «src ccsamsrrisctsne 10,483,000 -ung — 6 





‘We have spoken of the tax as one of unfailing elasticity, and 
we need only point to these figures in justification of that expres- 
sion. In 1854-55 we raised by it almost twice as much as in the 
previous year; 1855-56 and 1856-57 were each about 50 per cent. 
above 1854-55. These years, with the following one, were war 
years; the screw was turned upon the taxpayer, and the aggregate 
result was 53,528,oocol. of hard cash. The maximum yield of the 
tax was in 1856-57, when England’s share was 13,594,000/.; Scot- 
land’s, 1,276,000l.; and Treland’s, 1,181,000/.; in all, 16,051,000. 
Therefore England’s quota was 85 per cent. of the ageregate 
amount raised ; Scotland’s 8 per cent., and Ireland’s 7 per cent. 
The second period lasted ten years; the third commenced with 
1863-64. No change took place in the area over which the tax was 
incident, but an important concession was made to a principle 
advocated by certain economists. Persons at the lower end of the 
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scale had an abatement made to them in respect of 60/. of their 
income, which they were to enjoy untaxed. 


Net Leceipts | from Income and Property Tax in Great Britain and 
Ireland, Seven Years, 1864-70. 














Financial Year Rate per Pound 
of Annual Receipt. on Incomes of £100 

the Third Period. and upwards.* 
£ S.. @. 
1968264 Gee 9,102,000 Bids 
POReBG skilenen 7,986,000 - 6 
BB 66m secteur 6,322,000 tia 
1866267 SS 5,637,000 ee Tr 
CUO Le 6,184,000 tag 
(OS=-00 dissected 8,618,000 - 6 
BBO STO: cscatuins suka 10,044,000 ee: 





* An abatement of duty on 60/. allowed on all incomes under 2001. a-year. 





“A few years ago a tax of id. in the pound brought in 
1,000,000/, sterling, but in this last period the 1d. rate was much 
more fruitful. Indeed, it would almost seem that for 1869-70, 1d. 
would yield 2,000,000/. But, as we all know, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has had resort to special expedients for an earlier and 
wider collection of the tax than usual, and part of the year’s rich 
harvest must be ascribed to those devices. 

“That the wealth of the United Kingdom, notwithstanding one 
or two alarming shocks to the general prosperity, has grown 
enormously since Sir Robert Peel entered upon his financial reforms, 
we need not stay to demonstrate. But some portion of the increase 
of the income tax returns is due to the more full and accurate 
assessments of latter years. In brief, two factors have joined to 
produce the result, an actual increase of the national wealth and a 
more truthful record of it. 

** In conclusion, let us see what the income and property tax has 
yielded during its whole existence. Here are the figures :— 


Total of 
Net Receipts. 
“* 
I. Eleven years ended with 1852-58 ........ssssesessoes BE. 2925000 
II. Ten 43 WBC ZIGS fice Mares coneiee ss 107,445,000 
IIT. Seven s SG O70. casbustacevestpenssevse 53,893,000 
Total of twenty-eight years .......sssoees 216,630,000 





or upwards of 8,000,000/. sterling a-year on the average of the 
twenty-seven full years.” 
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Il.—Assays of Gold Bullion at the Bank of England. 


THE Editor has been favoured with the subjoined note by 
Mr. Ernest Seyd :— 


On the 19th March, 1870, the directors of the Bank of Eng- 
land announced that the “assays of gold bullion would, in future, 
be made to sath part fine.” 

This change in the method of stating assays of gold bars at 
the Bank of England, is of great importance. Hitherto they were 
paid for to -4,th part (one-eighth carat grain) fine, and the importer 
ran the risk of losing 1/. in every 768/., whilst on the average the 
loss actually amounted to 1/. in every 1,536/. The new system 
states the fineness to 355th (one-third milliéme), giving a risk of 
il. in 3,000/., or an actual average loss of 1J. in 6,000/. The 
difference between these averages amounts to 0°493d., or about $d. 
per oz., equivalent, on standard gold, to a gain of ios. 6d. for every 
1,000/, 

Small as this difference appears, it raises the actual pars of 
exchange between England and other countries by $d. per mille in 
our favour. The true par of exchange is that which results from 
the respective fine gold contents of the coins; the actual par 
depends upon the terms upon which gold bullion can be converted 
into such coins. In perfecting these terms, not only does the 
importer obtain more sovereigns for his gold, but on all exchange 
transactions now current, in the form of claims by bills or other- 
wise, by State debts, or foreign investments and interest on them, 
an advantage of =,th per cent. accrues to the country, a consider- 
able item if calculated on the many millions involved. 

The change is of more importance for the future. It is tanta- 
mount to relieving the importation of gold bullion from a tax of 
$d. per oz., and to doing away with the like premium of $d. per oz. 
in favour of exportation. In regard to the French exchange, for 
instance, whereas now the rate of 2510 frs. per 1/., leads to the 
export of bullion from our bank, it must, in future, fall to 25-08% frs. 
before withdrawals become practicable, and we shall receive gold 
from Paris when the rate rises to 25°33{frs., instead of 25°35 irs. 
as at present. The same rule applies to other exchanges: we shall 
receive gold sooner and keep it longer! 

The directors of the Bank of England, in making this change, 
have shown a just appreciation of the doctrine involved in the 
question; they not only sacrifice the profit which they have hitherto 
made on the coinage, but in their accounts with the Mint, they run 
the risk of a trifling loss. In thus bringing the value of gold 
bullion nearer to the coinage, they dispose of the main question in 
the present controversy respecting our system, alongside of which 
all other questions, excepting that of international coinage, are of 
secondary importance. They have vindicated a great principle in 
national financial economy, without the slightest change in the 
standard of the realm—the coined sovereign itself. 

The attention of the public and that of the directors of the 
Bank of England was first called to this matter by the pamphlet 
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on seignorage above alluded to,* and I have every reason to assert 
that this pamphlet initiated the discussion and the consequent 
change. ‘The importation of gold bullion during the last two 
months (April and May, 1870) has greatly increased. 


IlL.—The Essex Agricultural Labourer. 


Tue Editor has been favoured by the Rev. B. 8. Clarke, of Boxted 
Vicarage, Colchester, with the following communication as to the industria! 
and social condition of the farm labourer in those parts :— 


Wages. 


Wages in Essex have hitherto been regulated by the price of corn. It is 
thought probable that they wid depend more on supply and demand. ‘They have 
recently, in some parts, been as low as gs. a-week, and as high as 13s. They are 
now at 11s. and 12s. In addition to these weekly wages, each labourer, during 
harvest, which lasts for five weeks, has his wages doubled, and receives a daily 
supply of beer, or a quantity of malt and hops, equivalent to another 7s. 

Horsemen receive either 13s. weekly, or 11s. and their cottages rent free. 

The introduction of machinery is creating a demand for greater intelligence and 
better education. 

Many farmers are becoming favourable to piecework, or payment for work done. 


Employment. 


Aged and infirm men are preferred as bird-scarers to young lads, and may thus 
find occasional employment. 

The hal{-day system and alternate days’ system for the employment of lads, is 
generally denounced. Mr. Ellis approves of a law prohibiting the employment of 
children earlier than 9 or 10 years of age; and would then require a certificate of 
three years’ previous schooling ; also that the lads should have to return to school if 
thrown out of work. 

Slack hands and supernumeraries, under the old poor law, used to be employed 
very often three days in the week by a farmer, and three by the parish on the 
roadside. Now they are thrown entirely on the parish, if the farmers do not 
entirely relieve the parish of their charge. 

Women and children, as you probably know, are employed in gangs in some 
parts of Essex ; a practice fraught with manifold and great evil. In other parts 
they are generally engaged for short periods to weed and remove stones, or at pea- 
picking and dibbling beans. At pea-picking, temporary gangs are formed by the 
contractor sometimes, who take the peas for the London market. At such times, 
passers-by and others hear, or hear of, vile language used by women which would, 
if they were not thus brought out, remain to be known to few but the poor them- 
selves. This practice also tends to increase demoralisation amongst the female poor, 
who are thus daily herded together, good and bad. 

Other employments of women are factories, slopwork, straw plaiting, domestic 
service. 


Relief, 


Some incorrigibly slack and bad workmen resort greatly to the unions during 
the winter months. 





* The Question of Seignorage; or, Charge for Coining. By Ernest Seyd, 
1868. Effinghwm Wilson, Royal Exchange, London. 
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A few aged and infirm men are supported by their families ; others live in the 
unions ; others, after being required to enter the unions, are granted, if they 
desire it, out-door relief. 

Aged couples, man and wife, are not encouraged to demand quarters in which 
they may live together, should they have to enter the unions. 

Men who subscribe to clubs (sick clubs), complain that this is often made a 
reason for refusing to them the relief which is granted to others in sickness who 
have not been so provident. Mr. Ellis says they are granted relief expressly to 
encourage them to belong to clubs. 

Widows generally receive out-door relief. 

Mr. Ellis does not think that immorality is on the increase amongst the 
unmarried young women. Illegitimate children are not, he thinks, so numerous as 
formerly. Some few cases are known of women living in concubinage, and taking 
advantage of the unions for lying-in, becoming thus the mothers of three or four 
children. 


Food. 


Men with large families, all the children being young, can provide themselves 
with little besides bread. 

The best wheaten bread is preferred. 

Every one who can, bakes at home, because home-made bread “ goes furthest,” 
being pure. 

Our labourers show, in many ways, the want of a meat diet. 

The beer of the public-houses is almost universally greatly adulterated. 


Dwellings. 


The old cottages are mostly of iath and plaster, or boards. Many small farm- 
houses are used now as labourers’ dwellings: these are substantial. Most modern 
cottages are of brick. But in nearly all there is not any sufficient number of 
rooms, especially of bedrooms; and the old cottages are badly built and in bad 
repair generally. 

Sanitary regulations are not attended to. 

The rent varies from 1s. to 2s. 

Most of the cottages have small garden plots. 

Some landowners refuse to their tenants the privilege of keeping either pigs or 
fowls, because of the temptation thence to pilfering. 


General Remarks. 


As the labourer leaves school at 9 or 10, he generally says that he is “no 
scholar.” Night-schools are, to some extent, remedying this evil. 

Mr. Ellis says that population is not on the increase in Essex villages. In his 
own parish, the last census showed one less than at the former census. The super- 
abundant labour withdraws. My farmers say they have not more labourers than 
they can employ. 

Mr. Ellis also thinks that drunkenness is on the decrease. 

Enlistment into the army is not regarded favourably. 

The militiamen are not generally of good character ; perhaps not originally so, 
but certainly not made better whilst absent from home at drill. 

In most parishes there is ground let out in garden allotments to the poor. In 
my parish the allotments are assigned to those who have large young families. 

Many benefit clubs have been held and kept up hitherto at public-houses. 
These, small and badly managed, are giving place to better. J send you a report 
and rules of the Tendring Hundred Society, which deserves your notice. 


7 2 
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IV.—Certified Industrial Schools. 
TuE Clifton Certified Industrial School, by George C. T. Bartley. 


“The Certified Industrial Schools occupy a position in the educational system 
of the country somewhat between the reformatory and the industrial pauper schools. 
They consist of institutions in which industrial training is provided, and in which 
children are lodged, clothed, and fed, as well as taught, and which have been 
certified by the Secretary of State for the Home Department as fit for the recep- 
tion of children sent to them, under the provisions of the Industrial Schools’ Act, 
1866. 

“The management of these institutions is left chiefly in the hands of local 
committees, under the inspection of an officer, who reports annually to the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department. This report is published and presented to 
Parliament. The increase of these schools is going on rapidly, no less than four- 
teen having been created during 1868, making a total of seventy-seven in England 
and Scotland, in working order, up to the end of that year. 

“ The children detained in these institutions may be divided into four classes :— 

“© 1. Those who are apparently under 14 years of age, and who have been sent 
under a warrant from a magistrate, or two justices, on account of— 

“ (a) Begging or receiving alms in the streets. 

(6) Having been found wandering about without proper guardianship or 
home. 

“‘(c) Having been found destitute, either as orphans or the children of impri- 
soned criminals. 

« (d) Having been found in the company of reputed thieves. 

“2, Those under 12, who have been charged before a magistrate with an. 
offence punishable by imprisonment or a less punishment, but who have not been 
convicted of felony. 

“ 3, Those apparently under 14, who have been represented before a magistrate,. 
by their parents, as too unruly to control at home. 

“4, Those apparently under 14, who are refractory in the workhouse or the 
pauper school, or whose parents (one or both) have been convicted of crime, and 
punished with penal servitude. 

“In all these cases, a magistrate or two justices has power to send such 
children, for a certain time, to a certified industrial school, but the period of deten- 
tion must in no case extend beyond the time when the child attains the age 
of 16 years. 

“The object desired to be attained by these regulations is to remove children 
from temptation and evil company at an age when they are most susceptible for 
good, and while habits of industry and usefulness may still be engrafted. As such 
training is effected better at an early age, and as it is a condition of entrance that 
the children shall not have been convicted of felony, it is not surprising to find that 
they are taken in considerably younger than at the reformatory schools. The 
average ages of 2,488 children were as follows :— 
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* A large number of the inmates being thus received at an early age, and the 
attendance being compulsory, and subject to no interference on the part of parents 
or others, it follows that these schools have great advantages over such institutions 
as the one at Hanwell. In another respect, however, they labour under a dis- 
advantage, and that is from their having so small a number of pupils. At the 
sixty-nine schools for which the details are published, there was, in 1868, an 
average attendance of 8,659, or at the rate of 125 in each school. This number, 
in itself, is too small for a well organised industrial school; but when the larger 
institutions are taken away from the calculation, such as the Middlesex School, 
with 732 pupils; the Kirkdale, 549; and ten others, each having more than 
200 pupils, the average attendance at the remaining 59 schools is reduced to 77. 
Some, indeed, have as few as 50, 40, 28, 26, and even 8 pupils. ‘The staff of the 
school with 8 pupils is two, and that with 28 (Shustoke) no less than four. At 
Leeds, with an average attendance of 221 children, a staff of eight only is 
required, at a cost, for salaries and rations, of 1987. 12s. 5d., or 18s. per head. 
The four officers to look after the 28 boys at Shustoke cost no less than g9/. 4s. 5d., 
or over 3/. ros. per head. 

** Nothing shows more clearly the disadvantage of small schools than the varying 
cost of the officers and their rations, to say nothing of the increased efficiency and 
advantage of numbers in promoting rapidity of instruction. The cost of officers’ 
pay and rations at the Gem-street school of 77 pupils, amounts to 4230. 8s. 10d. 3 
whilst at the Somerset school, with 70 pupils, it is only 1832. 2s. 1d. Numerous 
cases of a similar description could be pointed out. It would seem that, as the 
children are not able to be removed when once placed in the school, it would be 
much cheaper, and far more efficient, to combine these schools into a few very large 
model institutions. The only additional cost of this would be the travelling of the 
children on joining—a nominal item in comparison with the present outlay on the 
numerous petty staffs. 

“The income of these schools is derived from the following sources :— 

** (a) Treasury allowance, 

(6) Payments made from the parents of some of the children. 

“ (c) Payments from the parochial beards on account of children detained on 
their application. 

** (d) Contributions from rates. 

“‘(e) Private subscriptions, legacies, &c. 

“ (f) Payments from voluntary inmates. 

“‘(g) Profit on industrial departments. 

“ As regards the first and chief item, viz., the Treasury allowance. By the 
Industrial Schools’ Act, 1866, the Treasury is empowered to contribute such sums 
as, from time to time, the Secretary of State shall think fit, from sums voted by 
Parliament, towards the custody and maintenance of children in certified industrial 
schools. This sum varies. In Scotland it is 4s. 6d., but at Clifton, and at most 
other places in England, it is fixed at 5s. per head per week. 

“The parents’ contribution in no case can exceed a sum of 5s. per head per 
week ; though it is, as a rule, very much below that sum, and, in many cases, the 
payment cannot be enforced at all, owing to their inability to pay. 

“ The parochial board’s payment, for those children whom it has been instru- 
mental in handing over to the certified school, is a matter of arrangement between 
that body and the managers, subject to the approval of the Poor Law Board. lade 

“The contribution from the rates, from the parish from which the child is 
received, is a considerable item in the receipts, amounting, at Clifton, and in many 
other cases, to as much as 1s. per head. 

“ The subscriptions, ¥c., form the largest item next to the Treasury payments, 
and correspond to the local assistance obtained by most national and other schools. 

“ The profits on the industrial departments amounted, according to last year’s 
report, to no less than 4,830. in the year; but the exact particulars and details are 
difficult to ascertain with any degree of certainty. The mere fact of there being = 
decided pecuniary advantage derived from the industrial work is of itself sufficiently 
satisfactory. 
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“In the case of additional buildings being required, the authority of the 
Secretary of State has to be obtained in each case, and contributions towards the 
expense of building, establishing, or acquiring land for such schools, may be made, 
on certain conditions, from the county and borough rates. 

“The rules for each school have to be printed and approved by the Secretary of 
State, and every school has to be inspected annually by the Home Office Inspector. 
Religious instruction is given, and many of the schools are entirely for Roman 
Catholic children. In cases where the religious persuasion of a child is different 
from that of the general school, a minister may visit, at certain times, for the 
purpose of instructing him in religion, according to any sect to which he may 
belong. 

« The licence system is largely in operation in these schools, and its extension 
is a good sign that the work and training are really sound and effective. By this 
plan a child, after he or she has served eighteen months in the school, may be sent 
to live with some trustworthy person who is willing to take charge of him or her. 
These licences are renewable every three months, and the time thus spent is 
considered part of the period of detention. By misconduct, the licence may be 
withdrawn, and absconding from such a situation is considered equal to absconding 
from the school. 

«The punishments inflicted for serious offences at these schools are chiefly, for 
the elder children, short terms of imprisonment, with a sentence of servitude fora ~ 
term of years at a reformatory school established under the Reformatory Schools 
Act, 1866. 

** Such is an outline of the plan of these schools which are situated in all parts 
of England and Scotland. The largest at present established are as follows :— 
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** Schools have also been established on the following ships, which have been 
given up for the purpose of training the boys as sailors :—The ‘ Havannah,’ at 
Cardiff, with 1o8 pupils; the ‘ Wellesley,’ at South Shields, with 46 pupils; the 
‘Southampton,’ at Hull, with 17 pupils. The success of this plan of providing 
old-fashioned ships as schools, renders it probable that the number may be con- 
siderably increased. yt Shae 

«The remaining schools have less than 200 pupils, and the institution situated 
at Clifton Wood, “Bristol, concerning which a few remarks will now be made, 
contains just 100 boys. 

“The school premises are situated close to the river at Bristol, in a busy part 
of the town, and are somewhat cramped for room. They are conducted on the half- 
time system entirely, and receive children from the city of Bristol and county of 
Gloucester, together with some from Stafford. 

«The industrial work pursued is— 


1. Tailoring. 3. Brushmaking. 
2. Shoemaking. 4, Laundry-work. 


“ In all these branches a considerable profit is made, after deducting the whole . 
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cost of material and tools, and likewise the wages of the teacher. Forty boys are 
employed in the ¢adloring trade, and they make the whole of the clothes for the 
school, as also the uniforms for the volunteer band. ‘The net profit in this 
branch last year was 961. 18s. 5d. In shoemaking eighteen boys were instructed, 
and produced boots and shoes for the school, at a profit of 30/. 2s. 7d., that is to 
say, had these articles been purchased, they would have cost that sum over and 
above the outlay on the materials and the wages of the teachers. The brushmaking 
business is conducted somewhat differently, as, of course, the manufactured articles 
are of no use to the school. It is the practice for a manufacturer to send the 
materials, and for the boys to make them into the style of brush required. By 
this means the school runs no risk, and ample employment is given to the boys at 
a remunerative rate. During the year, a sum of 116/. gs. ad. was paid for making 
brushes, which yielded a profit of 762. 2s. to the institution. The lawndry is also 
considered an industrial department, as indeed it is; and since this work has been 
done by the boys themselves, a large saving has been effected, besides useful work 
being found for the children. The profit for last year was 29/. 4s. From this it 
appears that the total net profit to the funds of the school accruing from the 
industrial departments, in the year 1868, was 228/. 11s. 5d., or considerably over 
11 per cent. of the entire cost of the institution. 

“This great success may be partly accounted for from the excellent plan of 
giving the children themselves an interest in their work. In all cases part of the 
profit goes to the boy, that is,on the number of articles he has produced; the 
earnings, therefore, of each are strictly on results. The money thus earned is 
deposited in the savings-bank, and on the boy leaving, it is given to him to help as 
a start in life. Several, by this means, have accumulated 4/. or 5/. 

* Six of the mosé deserving boys received their freedom on licence during last 
year ; and, up to the present time, the managers report that in only one instance 
since the licence system was introduced has the privilege been abused. 

«A drum and fife band has been formed, composed of the children of the 
school, and its efficiency is so well known that on several occasions urgent requests 
have been made for the loan of it at fétes, &. The managers, however, wisely 
think that it is hardly advisable to allow the boys to go out for such occasions, 
when they would be removed from the eye of their officers, and liable to get into 
mischief. For school purposes, that is, for maintaining the tone and life of the 
children, as also in assisting in the systematic drill which is carried on, the superin- 
tendent considers that, with such children, a band is an essential means of instruc- 
tion and improvement. 

“The subjects of education, apart from industrial training, are necessarily 
elementary, the three ‘R’s’ being about ail that is expected, the rules of the com- 
mittee stating that other subjects may be added, as the limited time and capacities 
of the boys may warrant. In a few cases, when any child shows a superior amount 
of intelligence, the course may be somewhat extended, though the principal object of 
the school is the industrial training of the boys, in order to form habits of labour, 
neatness, order, and general usefulness. 

“ The punishments necessary to maintain discipline are left to the superintendent, 
though he is required to report them to the committee. During 1868, thirty-six 
were inflicted, consisting of forfeiture of rewards and privileges, reduction of food, 
separate confinement, and, for the severest offences, moderate personal correction 
with a common school rod or cane. 

“‘ The expenses of the school are rather high, amounting to 2,0512. 13s. od. for 
the year 1868, or at the rate of 20d. 10s. per head. It is true that the profits on 
industrial work reduce this by 22. 5s., but still there can be no doubt that even 
then it is too high. Under the excellent management in which the school now is, 
it would seem probable that were the size of the school increased the cost would 
relatively be much reduced. Within a very short distance of this institution there 
are two others precisely similar, the one at Park Row, for sixty-nine boys, and the 
other at Cotham Road, for twenty-cight girls, each requiring the expense of a 
separate staff, rental, &e. This might be much reduced, besides being made more 


efficient, by uniting all three together. 
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«“ The results of the training on the children in their after life are certainly 
satisfactory, though the fruits do not seem to be so great as at the large pauper 
schools of Norwood, &c. This may probably be accounted for from the fact that 
the average age of the children on entering being greater at Clifton than at 
Hanwell, they have, unfortunately, in too many cases, had the seeds of crime 
profitably sown in them by their companions before entering the institution. The 
number, however, who are permanently rescued from a life of villany is very great, 
being not less than 80 to 85 per cent. From a return made of those who left 
this school in the years 1865, 1866, and 1867, it appeared that 31 were doing well ; 
5 were doubtful; 4 had been committed to prison; 1 to a reformatory; 3 had 
disappeared ; two were dead; total 46. Of the five doubtful cases, and the three 
who had disappeared, the larger number subsequently were found to be doing well, 
so that really only five of the forty-six were known to have been trained in vain. 

*« In conclusion, it may be affirmed that these certified industrial schools supply 
a most important want, and that their rapid extension is highly desirable. Were 
sufficient schools created to contain all the children in the kingdom who come under 
the first and second categories of those at present in the existing institutions, as 
explained at the commencement, and were the law not permissive, but obligatory, 
that all such children should be sent to them, it would seem that a great part of 
the work sought to be achieved by compulsory education would be accomplished.”— 
Journal of the Society of Arts. 


V.—The Dwellings of the London Poor, 1869. 


From the Architect :— 


“ Mr. John Birch, who some time since gained the Society of Arts prize for the 
best form of construction for labourers’ dwellings, has written to the Z%imes a letter, 
of which the following is an abstract :— 

« «The buildings of the Improved Industrial Dwellings Company are six 
storeys high, having in all 1,600 rooms, exclusive of sculleries; the cost being at 
the rate of 54/. 1s. 3d., per room, showing a total expenditure of 86,5032. for 
buildings, The average rent of the larger dwelling is 6s. rod., and of the smaller 
one 5s. 13d. per week. Gross return, 12 per cent.’ Notwithstanding, the usual 
dividends of this company are but 5 per cent.; and a similar dividend was 
announced on the occasion of the last annual meeting of the company. Mr. Birch 
proceeds :—‘ The Peabody Trustees’ buildings at Islington, Shadwell, and Spital- 
fields, provide about 404 distinct dwellings, comprising one, two, and three rooms 
respectively, containing in all 861 rooms, at an average cost of 242/. 11s. per 
dwelling, or 1132. 16s. 3d. per room, the total cost amounting to 97,994l. for 
buildings. The average rent of each dwelling is 3s. 11d., and of each room 
1s, rod, per week. Gross return, 44 per cent. The plans for the dwellings of the 
poor of Liverpool, six storeys high, contain 168 distinct dwellings. The rent of 
the dwelling, class 1, is 6s. 6d.; class 2, 4s. 10od.; and class 3, 3s. 3d. per week ; 
the average rent being about 4s., and for each room ts. 73d. per week. Gross 
return, 84 per cent. The Society of Arts’ prize dwellings for labourers have been 
erected under my direction in upwards of nine counties; they are built semi- 
detached, each dwelling containing four rooms and scullery, with pantry, fuel place, 
piggery, privy, cesspit, and ashpit, washing coppers, baking ovens, fixtures and 
fittings, wells, rainwater tank, drainage, &c., complete ; their average cost has been 
131d. ros. per dweiling, or 322. 17s. 6d. per room, exclusive of scullery. The 
average rent per dwelling is about rs. gd. per week, or 54d. per room per week, 
showing a gross rental of 4/. 11s. per annum, and a gross return of nearly 34 per 
cent. ‘The society’s dwellings are, therefore, the cheapest, and, while containing 
one room more than the Industrial Dwelling Company’s largest dwellings, cost, 
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317. 138. 11d. less. Assuming the company’s larger dwelling to contain an equal 
amount of accommodation, the cost would be about 2162. per dwelling, built in 
tenements ; whereas the Society of Arts’ dwellings have cost but 1314. 10s., built 
semi-detached ; and although the former may, perhaps, be somewhat more sub- 
stantially built than the latter, and a considerable difference exists between the cost 
of buildings in London and the country, yet it must be remembered that semi- 
detached buildings have to bear the whole cost of the structure complete, while 
tenement dwellings have to bear only a proportionate cost thereof. With reference 
to the rentals, it will be seen that in the company’s largest dwellings, containing 
three rooms, scullery, &c., the working man pays an average rent of 6s. rod. per 
week, whereas in the Society of Arts’ dwellings, containing four rooms and scullery, 
&c., the labourer pays but 1s. 9d. per week.’ 

At the ordinary half- yearly meeting of the Improved Industrial Dwellings Com- 
pany, held on the 8th February, 1870, at the Mansion House, the report, which was 
pronounced satisfactory, was agreed to nem. con., and a dividend of § per cent. per 
annum was declared. The chairman (Sir Sydney Waterlow) said that this company 
had proved that building wholesome tenements for the working classes was a good 
and paying adventure. ‘Five blocks of buildings are in course of erection at 
Ebury Street, Pimlico, to provide 110 tenements of two and three rooms each, and 
ten large shops, and accommodate about 600 persons. The negotiation with the 
late Marquis of Westminster for the lease of a site in Ebury Square, Pimlico, has 
been completed, and sixty-five dwellings, with four shops, affording accommodation 
for about 330 persons, are already in course of erection. The fifty-four additional 
tenements at Waterlow Buildings, Bethnal Green, are nearly completed, twenty-five 
being already occupied by eligible tenants. Not more than twenty persons sub- 
scribed the first portion of the capital, and the original subscribers were prompted 
solely by a desire to determine the long-vexed question whether the dwellings of the 
working classes in this great metropolis could be constructed on such a plan as 
would yield a reasonable interest on the money invested, or, what would be still 
more satisfactory, such a return as would tempt the building trade to undertake 
the work as an ordinary commercial enterprise.’ This wished-for result has been 
realised. 

“During 1869 the company’s builder, Mr. Allen, has commenced on his own 
account the erection of blocks of buildings very similar to those he has erected for 
the company. One block has been occupied some few months, and four more blocks 
will shortly be finished, making eighty tenements. Mr. Allen proposes following 
the company’s course of action, and borrowing half the cost from the Public Works 
Loan Commissioners. ‘ When the blocks are finished and all occupied, I will sell 
the property, subject to the loan, and repeat this operation as long as there is a 
demand for this class of building.’ It is strange that amid the rage for money- 
making not yet extinct in the breasts of small builders, it should have been left for 
a limited company, or an art society, to usher in a new and prosperous era in 
building enterprise—an era in which the interests of occupier and owner are allowed 
to be identical.” 


VI.—The Casualties of the Serpentine. 


Dr. C. J. B. Axpis, in his last report on the sanitary condition of the 
parish of St. George, Hanover Square, has given a statement of the 
number of accidents on the ice of the Serpentine during the twenty years 
1844 to 1864, thus :— 


230 persons were immersed but rescued. 


4 a » drowned. 
3 5 suffered from broken limbs and dislocations. 
148 ‘ a severely cut heads and concussions. 


485 Total. 
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“ Many of the 230 rescued were extremely bad cases, and were extricated from 
the ice with difficulty. 

«This remark applies to all the parks. One young man in the drowned 
column lost his life by venturing upon the Serpentine after a twelve hours’ frost, at 
9 o'clock p.m. The night was dark, and the icemen had been dismissed fron duty. 
He, with taree of his companions, broke through the ice in the middle of the 
broadest part of the lake. Three out of the four were rescued with much exertion 
by the resident officers at the receiving house. The remaining three were lost by 
disregarding the caution put up to mark the dangerous parts of the ice.” 


The following tables only embrace five years each :— 


‘*The number of skaters, immersions, and deaths during the last five years, in 
the Serpentine, Hyde Park, were these :— 
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“The number of accidents and deaths from bathing, and cases of suicide, | 
which have occurred in the Serpentine during the last five years are shown here. 
under :— 
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Note.—The cases under the head of “Rescued and Landed,” are those 
bathers who have been seized with cramp, or become powerless from exhaustion, 
in attempting to swim across the Serpentine, and must invitably have been 
drowned, but for the watchfulness and promptitude of the Royal Humane 
Society’s boatmen. 





VIL —The Stature and Bulk of Man wm the British Isles. 


From the Pall Mall Gazette:— 


«“ Dr. Beddoes, President of the Anthropological Society of London, has pro- 
duced a reprint of a memoir on this subject read before that learned body, which 
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has so much more of practical interest than is the case with its speculations in 
general that we feel warranted in recommending it strongly to the notice of our 
readers. The topic is one which interests or arouses a very large class of observers, 
and we must add that there is none on which more rash and superficial speculation 
is commonly vented. Every one, generally speaking, has some pet notion of his 
own about districts in which the race of man is above or below the average in 
height or strength, and as to occupations which tend to encourage or depress 
physical development. Nothing can serve better than the contents of this volume 
to correct such hasty generalisations and communicate a few stable ideas. It is, in 
truth, a kind of handbook of the subject. Dr. Beddoes has set to work by care- 
fully measuring and weighing as many inen between the ages of 23 and 50 as he 
could collect in each several locality ; or, where this could not be acoomplished, by 
availing himself of the assistance of friends. He has supplemented this inquiry 
by other examinations of special classes—recruits, criminals, lunatics. But these 
side investigations, though curious enough in their results, we shall leave unnoticed 
for the present, and content ourselves with the main purport of the treatise. 

“ The pursuit of knowledge was in’ this case by no means unattended with 
difficulties. Men could not conceive with what intent, except a sinister one, they 
were made to undergo the process of measuring and weighing by a doctor. In 
canny Scotland the least amount of difficulty was found. But ‘the fishermen of 
some villages on the east coast proved extremely stubborn and suspicious.’ In 
Ireland ‘the unsettled political condition of the country proved an insuperable 
obstacle to those who made attempts on my behalf. Some Tipperary boys fairly 
took to their heels when it was proposed to measure them!’ In Wales ‘ there was 
unusual difficulty in disabusing the natives of the idea that the inquiry had been 
set on foot by Government, and therefore must mean mischief” In England, there 
was less of suspicious or superstitious opposition, but more of downright ‘ stupidity.’ 
Under these impediments, and moreover, what Dr. Beddoes justly calls the 
‘intrinsic difficulties’ of the inquiry, the work was no doubt very imperfectly 
done. Many inductions seem formed on a meagre amount of cases. The whole 
must be taken as a ‘ tentamen’ rather than an experiment carefully worked out. 
But, with this preliminary caution, we may safely use, as far as it will go, the 
knowledge thus acquired. 

“ Dr. Beddoes’s line of march proceeds from north to south. Beginning at 
the first extremity, he finds the Scottish Highlanders, ‘as a rule, a tall and bulky 
race ’—which is not, we should suppose, the character assigned to them in common 
report. But they vary very greatly in different districts. In some western islands 
(such as Lewis and Harris) they are rather short; in others (Mull, for instance) 
more than usually tall. The people of the western Lowlands (Ayrshire and Gallo- 
way) exceed all others in height, and indeed rank first among the inhabitants of 
the British Islands. The men of the eastern border and the Merse very nearly 
equal them in stature, and exceed them in weight, being on the whole the great 
men among Queen Victoria’s British subjects. ‘The average Berwickshire farmer 
or peasant, out of the number examined, was found to measure 5 feet 11 inches and 
nearly a third, and to weigh nearly 200 lbs. .This is the ne plus ultra. The 
people of Aberdeenshire, and of other parts of the eastern coast, do not, however, 
fall far behind. ‘These are the stalwart natives who justify the Scottish lady’s 
retort on Dr. Johnson’s definition of oats as ‘the food of horses in England and of 
men in Scotland.’ ‘Yes, and where will you find such horses and such men ?* 
The average height of man throughout Scotland, is estimated, somewhat conjec-. 
turally, at 5 feet 7% inches. 

“The Borderers on the English side, and, generally speaking, the agricultural 
inhabitants of our northern counties, are a tall race, like their Scottish neighbours. 
Lancashire seems to constitute an exception, which we are rather surprised to 
learn—the people being as low or lower than those of England ‘ generally ;’ and 
this not only in the cotton region. Good stature prevails generally as far south as 
the Trent, or rather the Wash, for Lincolnshire comes within the category. The 
Tzent once passed, the conditions alter. Tallness becomes exceptional, though 
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found, among other tracts, in Leicestershire and Northamptonshire; ‘but we are 
now coming to the frontier of undersized men.’ Exception must also be made for 
parts of Norfolk and of Kent, secluded districts on the sea coast, inhabited by local 
breeds of comparative giants. But Suffolk men are short, though rather heavy, 
after the model of their own celebrated breed of horses. And the home and 
southern counties generally fall not only far below the north, but below the general 
national standard. It is very possible that this diminution of size may have been 
partly produced by the constant drain—not recent, as in the north, but for a long 
course of centuries—of the choice specimens of the race towards the great metro- 
polis, leaving those of inferior type in possession of the ground. The men of 
Wales are, on the whole, short, but ‘with a bulk more than proportionate :’ 
average a little over 5 feet 6 inches. In the south-west of England stature is low, 
until Cornwall is reached. ‘There, all at once, we seem to strike on a new type of 
men—a tall and big-boned race, average 5 feet 74 inches; ‘and even this standard 
is clearly exceeded by the people of Scilly, whose proportions certainly give the lie 
to the current notion that men and quadrupeds must degenerate in small islands.’ 
We should rather say, that this remarkable instance is of importance in disproof 
of the general doctrine, very hastily assumed for the most part, that ‘ breeding in 
and in’ tends necessarily to deteriorate the human race. Evidence on the subject 
varies; but, on the whole, it seems that remote and secluded tribes, in which inter- 
marriage of relations must needs be frequent, are better gifted au physique than 
those more mixed. Such seems to be the result of Dr. Beddoes’s observations as to 
some Highland districts; as to ‘ Flegg’ in the north-eastern part of Norfolk; as 
to the Isle of Romney; and especially as to Scilly, where any one who wants to 
marry at all must almost inevitably marry a cousin. We might add, from popular 
opinion, the so-called Isles of Purbeck and Portland; but these are not tabulated 
in the book before us. The average height of Englishmen Dr. Beddoes fixes, not 
very confidently, at 5 feet 6g inches, That of Irishmen is much the same; but (an 
odd singularity) they exhibit ‘greater uniformity of stature. As regards weight, 
he allots the Scotchman 155 lbs., the Englishman 145, the Irishman 138; but 
owns that he is not satisfied with the sufficiency of his induction. 

“We must omit Dr. Beddoes’s speculation on the effect of ancestral race on 
stature, more curious in our view than conclusive; and we have not space to 
comment on what will be generally regarded as the most important part of his 
speculations—that which concerns differences of stature and bulk according to 
rank, means, and occupation. The leading fact of all seems undeniable, and it is 
only too discouraging. His returns do but confirm the received and well-founded 
opinion that populations which follow agricultural and other out-of-door employ- 
ments are the tallest and strongest; whether also the healthiest is a question 
which these returns do not touch, but concerning which there is probably but 
little doubt. As regards thews and sinews, man degenerates in towns, degenerates 
in crowded centres of industry, degenerates in sedentary occupations. ‘The 
physical differences between countryfolk and townsfolk are,’ says our author, 
‘the most important ones developed in my tables) * * * * It may be 
taken as proved that the stature of man in the large towns of Britain is lowered 
considerably below the standard of the nation, and as probable that such degra- 
dation is hereditary and progressive.’ This, it may be remembered, as regards the 
mere difference between town and country life, does not exactly agree with the 
conclusions arrived at by Quetelet and others, through comparing the stature 
of the people of Brussels and other cities with that of the neighbouring Belgian 
peasantry. But Dr. Beddoes treats these as exceptional, and we fear he is right. 
The prospect is not a hopeful one, in an age in which cities are rapidly growing 
and rural districts losing their population. We can only rely on the progress of 
‘sanitary reform, which has certainly not said its ‘last word’ on the subject.” 
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VITI.—The Census of Newfoundland, 1869. 


From a local paper :— 


** An abstract of the recently completed census has just appeared, from which 
some interesting facts may be gleaned. Judging by the rate of increase of the 
population, as ascertained by the last census, that of 1857, Newfoundland was 
expected now to number 150,000 inhabitants; whereas the actual population is 
found to be only 146,536. In twelve years 22,248 have been added to the popu- 
lation, being 18 per cent. during that period, or 14 per cent. per annum. In 
Canada the rate of increase is from 35 to 40 per cent. each decade. Formerly 
our increase was 30 per cent. every ten years. But during the last six or eight 
years the drain by emigration has been very serious, owing to the unprosperous con- 
dition of the colony ; and we have no immigration to supply the place of those who 
leave. The capital has felt this drain most severely, having now 1,700 fewer 
inhabitants than twelve years ago. This looks ominous as far as St. John’s is con- 
cerned. The number of unoccupied houses in the business part of the city speaks 
volumes. Harbor Grace appears to be in a much more prosperous condition. Want 
of employment and starvation have driven thousands to the States, Canada, 
Australia, and other places during the last dozen years. 

“The census shows that there are 85,496 Protestants in the island, and 61,050 
Roman Catholics; so that the Protestant majority is 24,446. In 1857, the 
Protestants numbered 65,743, and Roman Catholics 56,895; so that in twelve 
years the former have gained 19,753, the latter only 4,155. The Protestant rate 
of increase has been at the rate of 37 per cent., the Roman Catholic only 7 per 
cent. This is very remarkable, and proves that the Protestants are much more 
firmly rooted in the country, more prosperous, and more likely to be permanent. In 
ten years more, should the same state of matters continue, the Roman Catholics, 
once the most numerous of the two bodies, will be a small minority. The cause of 
the difference in the rate of increase is mainly owing to emigration, for there is no 
reason to suppose that the natural rate of increase differs to any considerable extent. 
The Roman Catholics, during late unprosperous seasons, suffered more from poverty 
than Protestants, and left the country in greater numbers. Their emigration 
seems to indicate that they do not ‘hold their own’ so well as the Protestants, 
and are not so thrifty and prosperous. The Roman Catholics here are all of Irish 
descent, and the States have great attractions for them, just as for the Irish. It 
is the ‘ promised land’ of their race. The more go, the more are likely to follow ; 
and the chances are that the next ten years will witness an increase in the emigra- 
tion from this island to the States. Few go to Canada. The Protestant emigration, 
on the other hand, is largely directed towards Canada. Of Protestants, the census 
shows that 55,184 belong to the Church of England, and 28,990 to the Wesleyan 
Church. Presbyterians number only 974.; Congregationalists 338; Baptists 10; 
Comparing these returns with the census of 1857, we find that the adherents of the 
Church of England have increased 24. per cent; the Wesleyans 43 per cent. This 
seems to indicate that of the Protestant bodies the Wesleyan is, at present, the most 
vigorous. Emigration has told less severely on them; or else they have been 
making inroads on the others. In St. John’s, Roman Catholics have decreased by 
no less than 1,893 in twelve years; the Church of England, during the same 
period, has been almost stationary in numbers; the Wesleyans have had but a slight 
increase ; so that all the Churches of the capital have been suffering severely by the: 
deportation of the people. 

“Were there sufficient enterprise and a proper variety of employment for the 
people, there would be no want and no emigration. ‘There are few countries where 
an industrious working man might be more comfortable than here, were the fine 
natural capabilities of the island turned to account. But no inducement is suf- 
ficient to withdraw them from the fisheries. The excitement, the chance of a 
prize in the lottery, the quick returns, the short season of labour, and the delightful 
lazy, basking in the sun afterwards,—all these have an irresistible charm for our 
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people; and, though there are now far too many mouths to fill from the uncertain 
returns of the fisheries, they will not turn to any other employments, and above 
everything they abhor the plodding industry of the farm. Within a few miles 
of St. John’s there are tracts of very fair land, which would not only be granted 
free to settlers, but Government would pay six dollars for every acre cleared, 
and when the poor man had a farm of six acres reclaimed, he would receive a clear 
title to it, and a gift of as much more as he chose. Very few, however, take 
advantage of this offer; and for half the year the fisherman is idle.” 


IX.—American Publishing Trade, 1869. 


“ During the year 1869, 2,165 books, including new editions, have been pub- 
lished in the United States. Of these 1,680 were original American works, 367 
were reprints of English books; and 118 were translations or reprints of works 
published on the continent of Europe. 

« Amongst the number of 1,680 American original works, a large number are 
pamphlets, sermons, addresses, and local guides; but the fact that as many as 400 
original American books of 1869 were imported and registered in England, indicates 
the increasing importance of American literature. 

« A classification of the subjects of the gross number results as follows :— 





PMRYCOMSY® Cotrssnccduactoccds uncon sche a coeasentdtaenetae Binks neal 271 
LEIA WOR cota hoc, ccauis ose cunsosnansbieeon tonsil Maresh earcee eee | 
Lg 9 eta ia a AR i oe ae eS ke 40g 
LF Oe, ea ens. Ent) can nih em £33 
APES BCIOMCOS, AIL TTA ATTA, cies saieas es eeeres onsen dite 124 
Trade, commerce, and political economy .............. 80 
Travel, and, geographical-researelt .icc.ciisic..nde messed 82 
Hlasioary ame bogie yi cick ce els chad celal Send oct 143 
Poetry: anid tlie Geert, ). cores seltiw Wes. sister calovedlete alee 123 
Year books and annual publications 1.00... 123 
RECO O UI BUR GCE Yc. cenge ac secasnencrancusaen eo gesea aan 93 
H 50 STL IK) be, 00 <A os NORA. OO ORI 55 
MsOeOMOOME! sn rsisiriccui ices aaittiucetiaetuoNbleeannee 202 

ROU e cchosiatte gaeccatemstantin ale aca 2,505 





Some statistics of the English publishing trade for the same year, will 
be found at pp. 157—8 of the present volume. . 


X.—Taaxation in the United States. 


THE following particulars have been tabulated from a paragraph which 
recently appeared in the 7imes under the title, “Taxes on an American 
when in his Clothes.” 


1st, Hat— 
UE DLS. «nc acne canraterstareannty 60 per cent. 
TEATS iste: « cninsrocclss hauls 60 * 
Alpaca lining for brim............ 50 cents a pound, and 35 per cent. ad valorem. 
Teather imside cccccssivsnccsssses. 35 per cent. 
IPAae Eta LITE OS os, cis ik dion wet vabat 7+ cents. a square yard. 


sec allan cL eee ee cr 20 per cent. 
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2nd, Coat— 
MORO ELI ett csc sdct ete ts ateoustacieesns Ants 55 cents a pound, and 35 per cent. ad valorem. 
RTE SMEREDIO Rea ccc) cee ostens totes 60 per cent. 
Alpaca used therein ................ 50 cents a pound, and 35 per cent. ad valorem. 
Buttons, if worsted .............0 20 Ps ” 
WY OFSUCE. BAIS. ...c..ccev-seseseess 50 sj % 
Velvet for collar’ .....ss..céosoeee 60 per cent. 
Red worsted padding ............ 50 cents a pound, and 35 per cent. ad valorem. 
Telewiapy: OaAT oc. sesesngoesdes avdes 40 per cent. 
3rd, Pantaloons— 
PE CESOMIAGID pou. asides ons cgeatieg vans 50 cents a pound, and 35 per cent. ad valorem. 
Cotton used therein ............... 5 59. Square yard. 
Hemp cloth for facing ............ 40 per cent. 
Mob al Wy wtsbOa 8 i.e dcsastscsscecssionce BOK “gg 
4th, Vest— 
se Le GME IdAs, «sac Js cnapcopnendepomens 60 per cent. 
poe Pe MIN 586 coe ae Bape 2 8 
ile mbboms!: Sheds) ees Cod! ng 
DNs SE OOS. sts sssntason ac tenia usesceb Sta 35 per cent. 
6th, Undershirt— 
1 0 AST. tiene a tii al ROI ie AAA 60 per cent. 
Ph OLE a ee er Ge 50 cents a pound, and 35 per cent. ad valorem. 
seg QUOD fel sda cd Ualestad aon sendap born 35 per cent. 


7th, Drawers, the same. 


8th, Shirt— 


Cant RE Ree, Loti. ast ena 5 cents a square yard. 

Linen for the front. ..........00.+. 36 per cent. 
DEN BUCb ONS: civis sivnmewnpencigeniReinn sages: GR DER COM, 
10th, Boots— 

Ay AN INES 2, csc anesowad spbroaehnacuadantte 10 per cent. 

Tanned leather, calfskin ........ RO 2 

Lf, patent. leather iis. ssieiseusts 38 * 

DOSS iiskt 5 intel Ry as ied 35 5 
11th, Neckerchief— 

i at i ing ceisler MammmrdncieGrinnn! GOMER Cont. 
12th, Handkerchief— 

Bs eoieintte ofr rhe PT dred 30 per cent. 

ROE EE MER ares  ——- 

OES A ae Oe et Re DEE oe 35 on 
13th, Gloves — 

ere easiness toa acd depeoenitns 50 per cent. 
Pooket Kaaitle: ois... .o...cko. ee 1 36 per cent. 
HEE i a, Se AE aR be ne OE as 25 FA 
PEE WALCIY CHAI oof cncceccccnoneveve 60 a 
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XI.—The Labouring Classes tn Russia.* 


From the 7vmes :— 


‘* The literary tourist has drawn so largely on the information he has been able 
to obtain from Her Majesty’s diplomatic and consular agents abroad, that he can 
now scarcely complain of his province being invaded by the very men whose facts 
and observations have, in some cases, supplied him with all that was really valuable 
in his work. Otherwise it might be objected to the recently-published reports on 
the Condition of the Industrial Classes and on the Tenure of Land in Foreign 
Countries, and equally to Mr. Rumbold’s report on Russian Railways, that they are 
not so much reports addressed through a minister or ambassador to Her Majesty’s 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, as essays intended for the enlightenment and recrea- 
tion of that much-studied personage—the ‘general reader. Some few of the 
writers are only too conscious of the comparatively new part they are playing. 
They excuse themselves for imaginary shortcomings, and make the same professions 
of incompetency that one is accustomed to meet with in the prefaces of authors 
who, urged by the irresistible pressure of friends, present themselves, for the first 
time, to a discerning but severe public. The general tone, however, of all these 
reports is in harmony with the instructions conveyed in a circular from Lord 
Clarendon, which lays becoming stress on the fact that ‘ the care and ability with 
which Her Majesty’s Secretaries of Legation have drawn up their reports, have 
secured for those documents notice and approval on their being made public in this 
country.’ They are written, not certainly for the amusement, but, at least, for the 
instruction of the ‘ general reader ;? and many of them, with more intrinsic value, 
possess the same sort of interest as those collections of travelling sketches from 
various hands of which during the last few years we have had many noticeable . 
examples. Until quite lately the blue book was the type and symbol of all that was 
unreadable. Accuracy and copiousness of information must always, if they are to 
preserve their utility, be the main characteristics of such productions; but in 
regard to form and style they have already undergone a most commendable change, 
and we can foresee the day when so many copies of the latest blue books will be 
regularly subscribed for by Mr. Mudie. If the secretaries of legation are, in 
accordance with Lord Clarendon’s direction in the circular before cited, to ‘furnish 
information on points connected with questions of great public interest,’ and if 
their reports are to be of a character likely to secure for them ‘ notice and approval 
on their being made public,’ their publication will in due time, we presume, be 
made known in the usual manner by advertisement. The ordinary circulating 
library reader would shrink in terror from the stupendous folios which contain the 
reports on land tenure, but the condition of the industrial classes in foreign parts is 
treated in a portable volume, and Mr. Rumbold’s paper on Russian Railways (in the 
Reports on Manufactures and Commerce) has the further recommendation of 
being adorned with a coloured illustration. 

« Although, from time to time, a traveller may be found who really takes the 
trouble to study the country he intends to describe, the Englishman resident abroad 
has, of course, for this purpose, a great advantage over the mere tourist; and a 
secretary of legation empowered to leave his ordinary duties with a view to explo- 
rations in the pursuit of local knowledge, is certainly, as far as outward circum- 
stances go, in the most favourable position possible for conducting such a search. 
Accordingly, a mass of valuable information is to be found both in the reports on 
the Condition of the Industrial Classes and in those on the Tenure of Land; and 
although these sets of reports are published separately, it is to be observed that 


* 1. Reports from Her Majesty’s Representatives respecting the Tenure 
of Land, &e. 

2. Reports from Her Majesty’s Representatives respecting the Condition 
of the Labouring Classes, Sc. 
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each forms the necessary complement to the other. As regards Russia, for instance, 
no adequate account of the condition of the labouring classes is to be found in the 
industrial report, while, as regards France, the same want in connection with the 
same subject is noticeable in the agricultural report. These wants are not defects, 
but have a natural origin in the degree or, perhaps we should say, the kind of 
civilisation belonging to each country. In Russia, the empire of villages, where 
the peasant is studied and feared, as the owvrier is studied and feared in the capital 
of France, where, moreover, the workman of the six months’ winter is often a 
peasant during the rest of the year, the question of the condition of the labouring 
classes belongs, as a matter of course, to the general agricultural question, as treated 
by Mr. Michell. In Prussia, too, country takes precedence of town; and the 
comprehensive agricultural reports by Mr. Harriss-Gastrell and Mr. White are to 
the industrial report by Mr. Petre as volumes to a pamphlet. In Austria the 
balance would seem to turn in favour of town; but in examining and comparing 
the two reports from Vienna, we must allow something for the idiosyncrasy of 
Mr. Lytton, the author of both, who has evidently more taste for the study of man 
than for that of agricultural systems. Finally, from Paris the agricultural report 
by Mr. Sackville West, occupies not a sixth part of the space given by Mr. Malet 
to his industrial report, which is of high importance, and winds up quite appro- 
priately with a consideration of the Paris workman from a political point of view. 
** The reply made to Lord Clarendon’s request for information as to the con- 
dition of the industrial classes in Russia, has virtually been that there are no 
industrial classes in Russia. There are, of course, workmen in the ordinary sense 
of the word, and peasants doing factory and town work generally during the winter 
months ; but the number of artisans bears no proportion to that of the myriads of 
peasants, and a comprehensive account of the agricultural labouring classes in 
Russia includes of necessity an account. of the industrial classes also. In a country 
where land is everything, the preparation of a report on the tenure of land leads 
the writer far, in all directions, from his main subject; but it is only natural and 
right that Mr. Michell should commence his report with a history of serfdom and 
serf emancipation in Russia, ‘The principle of the Emancipation Act must, by this 
time, be well known to all who take an interest in the subject. Russians, without 
much general knowledge, are fond of boasting that the emancipation of the peasant 
in Russia has been something essentially different from the emancipation of the 
peasant in Western Europe; and a tourist may occasionally be found who, having 
no previous information on the subject, has blindly adopted this delusion. Similarly, 
to escape the intolerable reproach of having invented nothing but ready-made 
cigarettes and a new form of tea-urn (which, however, they borrowed from the 
Chinese), Russians will stoutly maintain that the primitive village commune, still 
preserved in Great Russia, is an institution of purely Russian growth. The Russians 
have certainly shown ingenuity in extracting a certain amount of credit from the 
fact that their serfs have been emancipated not more than fifteen years after the 
date of serf emancipation in Austria and several of the small German States, and 
scarcely half a century after that of the same event in Prussia. But the principle 
of serf emancipation had, since the end of last century, been moving steadily from 
west to east, from France to the Rhine Provinces, from the Rhine Provinces to 
Prussia and Germany generally, until in the end it was sure to reach even Russia ; 
and what is taking place now in that country, is nothing more, but something less, 
than what occurred, during the first half of the present century, throughout 
Germany. Everywhere, while retaining his own land, the peasant proprietor was 
liberated from the obligation to perform taskwork on the land of his lord. But 
whereas in Germany legislation has generally been directed against joint ownership, 
whether by village communes or by communes and manorial proprietors together, 
in Russia the aim has hitherto been to preserve the communes both as a means of 
retaining the freed peasant on the land to which he was formerly ascribed, and as a 
convenient unit on which to levy taxes. The period during which the Russian 
peasant was ‘ temporarily obliged’ is at an end. He now occupies the position in 
which it was the object of the Emancipation Act to place him; and Mr. Michell’s 
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report shows us what that position really is, what the relations of the present are 
to the artificially preserved commune, and what the effect of the communal system 
is upon the peasant. 

‘For an account and full explanation of the very varied conditions on which 
the peasants in Russia have been liberated we must, without ceremony, refer the 
reader to the report itself. Let us state, however, that, as a general rule, the pea- 
sants on a given estate used to cultivate two-thirds of the land for their own benefit, 
and the remaining third for the benefit of the lord, and that the Government has 
placed it within their means, by a series of payments, to purchase their portion of 
the estate. The lord retains his third, but he has now to pay for its cultivation. 
The peasants retain their two-thirds, and pay so much a year to the Government 
towards its definite purchase. Up to the 13th of November, 1869, the number of 
male peasants who had acquired absolute property in their land under this system 
was 3,614,882, or just one-third of the whole number of private serfs, as distin- 
guished from about the same number of Crown serfs, liberated by the Emancipation 
Act. The quantity of land allotted to them was at the rate of 9°61 acres per head, 
and the Government payments to the proprietors amounted to 29s. 2d. per acre. 
This form of settlement is only one of several, but under almost every form the 
peasants are bound to cultivate the land allotted to them on the communal system, 
and, in being taken from beneath the tutelage of the lord to be placed under the 
rule of the commune, the peasant does, indeed, as Mr. Michell points out, seem to 
have exchanged the despotism of one: for the despotism of many. Mr. Michell 
says :— 

«<The general laws of the country do not interfere between the commune and 
its members in the repartition of lands (when the communal system of tenure 
exists), in the assessment of taxes, in the settlement of civil claims, and in the 
punishment of delinquencies not amounting to crimes. The cantonal judges, unlet- 
tered peasants, may pass a sentence of imprisonment for seven days, impose a fine 
of 8s., or inflict a punishment of twenty strokes with a rod, while the commune 
may cause to be banished, or otherwise disposed of by the Government, any member 
who may by a majority of two-thirds at a meeting of one-half of the peasants of a 
village be pronounced ‘ vicious” or ‘pernicious.’ At the same time, the exercise of 
these large powers is not confined to the limits of the commune or the canton. By 
means of the passport system, of which the principal object is likewise the security 
of the revenue derived from poll taxation,.the communes and cantons may bring 
within their jurisdiction peasants who, although only nominally attached to their 
communes, may be following occupations in distant provinces or towns. The com- 
mune or canton has only to refuse the renewal of a passport in order to place its 
bearer in a position which compels him to return and submit himself to the will of 
his fellows. These may have obtained an exaggerated account of the prosperity 
of their absent brother. An aged relation—perhaps a brother, a sister, or a wife— 
may have insisted on receiving greater assistance from him than he had previously 
afforded; he is, consequently, brought back, at great expense to himself, and 
generally to the prejudice of his trade or occupation. He returns, perhaps, in 
clothes different from those in which he left the patriarch’s miserable hut; he looks 
well-fed ; his hands may have become white and soft in service as a valet or a cook; 
he may have learnt to read and write. These appearances, while explaining to the 
rude peasantry the punctuality with which their more civilised brother had hitherto 
remitted his taxes and his contributions towards the support of his relatives, are, at 
the same time, taken as evidences of a further ability on his part to supply them 
with money. To some he may be an object of envy, to many an object of hatred 
and malice. All have to be propitiated by money or strong drinks, for they may 
give him an additional burden of land and taxes, elect him as mayor of the com- 
mune, declare him to be ‘pernicious,’ flog him on some plausible pretence, and 
otherwise apply laws which they may consider to be customary, but which often 
take the form of mere lynching.’ 

“This picture of the working of the ultra-democratic system, uncontrolled 
either by the proprietor or by the administration, into which the old communal 
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system has developed or degenerated since the carrying out of the Emancipation 
Act, is certainly not exaggerated. Mr. Michell quotes in support of his general 
assertions, narratives given by the Russian newspapers of particular incidents. Thus 
we learn from the Gazette of New Russia that the wife of a peasant, having been 
accused of conjugal infidelity, a meeting was called by the husband, when the 
accused woman, without being heard, was sentenced to receive, and did receive, on 
her naked body, in presence of the whole village, fifteen blows with a stick. Else- 
where, in consequence of a deficit in the communal exchequer, the brickworks of a 
rich member were seized and sold for a tenth part of their value. In the district 
of E., Mr. N complained that the peasants had been cutting his hay, when the 
village tribunal pronounced this lucid judgment-—that the hay had been cut, but 
that ‘considering the general transgressions’ the peasants must not be prosecuted. 
Cynicism seems to be a marked characteristic of the moujik, though a native writer, 
author of a work on the Condition of the Labouring Classes in Russia, from which 
Mr. Michell frequently quotes, says that the juvenile peasant is a good young man. 
‘ He seldom,’ this witness to character goes on to say, ‘ begins with despotism and 
harshness, and will never beat his father or mother before the age of 35.’ 

“Extreme parties, Democrats and Conservatives, agree in saying that, in 
general, the circumstances of the peasantry have not improved; but the Liberal 
bureaucracy and the Economists, with Mr. Bezobazoff among the number, hold that 
there has undoubtedly been improvement, though not to the extent to be desired. 
Mr. Michell, knowing too much on the subject to come to a positive decision such as 
a tourist, ignorant of the language, will not hesitate to pronounce after a residence 
of a few weeks, contents himself with showing that there is no single fact from 
which deductions applicable to the whole of Russia can be drawn. The Conser- 
vative and the Democrat will point to the barren districts of Northern Russia, 
the Liberal official to the rich cornfields of Southern Russia. The very symptoms 
of improvement, as alleged on the one side, are differently interpreted by the other. 
Thus a greater expenditure on dress, which is generally observable, is regarded by 
one class of writers as a proof of a tendency to dissipate the hoarded treasures of 
previous generations; by another as evidence of increasing wealth. But whatever 
conclusion Mr. Michell’s readers may come to for themselves as to the effect eman- 
cipation has had up to this moment on the condition of the Russian agricultural 
classes, they will certainly agree with Sir Andrew Buchanan in considering 
Mr. Michell’s report ‘ one of the most interesting and instructive works which have 
yet appeared in English upon the internal condition of the Russian empire.’ ” 
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REGISTRATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


No. L—ENGLAND AND WALES. 


MARRIAGES—QvarRTER ENDED DECEMBER, 1869. 
BIRTHS anp DEATHS—Qvarrer ENDED Marca, 1870. 


A.—Serial Table of Marriages, Brrtus, and Deratus, returned in the 
Years 1870-64, and in the QuaRtTERS of those Years. 


Calendar YRARS, 1870-64 :-—Wumbers. 

















Meats iiceapenc 70. 69. 68. ‘GL 66. 165, 64, 
Marriages No.} — 176,629 | 176,962] 179,154 187,776 | 185,474 | 180,387 
Births........ ‘ — | 772,877| 786,858] 768,349| 753,870| 748,069 | 740,275 
Deaths .... ,, — | 495,086 | 480,622] 471,073] 500,689 | 490,909 | 495,531 


QUARTERS of each Calendar Year, 1870-64. 


(1.) Marrraces :—Nuwmbers. 


Qrs. ended "70; 69. 68. 10% 66. "65. 64. 


last day of |\—-——————_]|——-—\—_— cfc — 
March........ No.) — 37,713 | 36,696 | 36,441 | 37,579 | 36,807 | 37,988 
June ........ Ss — 43,071 | 45,864 | 45,589 | 48,577 | 45,827 | 44,599 
September ,, — 43,831 | 43,509 | 44,086 | 46,257 | 45,852 | 44,675 


December ,,| — 52,014 | 51,393 | 53,038 | 55,363 | 56,988 | 53,125 





Qrs. ended 70. 69. 68, 67, 66, 65. 64, 

last day of ||| | | c_arijir_eqxr 
March........ No.| 206,441 | 204,055 | 198,584 | 194,763 | 196,753 | 194,130 | 192,947 
Ture vac. i — |188,459 | 202,839 |199,660 | 192,437 | 192,988 | 188,835 
September ,, —  |190,132 | 192,583 | 190,782 |179,086 | 181,941 | 181,015 
December _,, — | 190,231 | 192,852 | 183,144 | 185,594 | 179,010 | 177,478 





(III.) Drarus :—Numébers. 


Qrs. ended 70. 69. 68. 1Oiba 66. 65. 64, 

last day of | |__| —_—_ |__| —__|—_———- 
March........ No.| 143,991 | 183,437 | 119,676 | 134,008 | 138,136 | 140,410 | 142,977 
PUME. Leccssss “ — 118,849 | 110,010 | 112,355 | 128,551 | 115,892 | 116,880 
September ,, = 114,654 | 130,482 | 108,513 | 116,650 | 113,362 | 112,223 


December ,, — |128,146 | 120,454 {116,197 | 117,352 | 121,245 | 123,451 
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Annual Rates of Marriaces, Birtus, and Deatus, per 1,000 Prrsons 
Livine in the Years 1870-64, and the Quarters of those Years. 


Calendar YEnars, 1870-64 :—General Ratios. 





ans saa M0) begn ho, || 68 eee rare” ZeGRE es. 84. 
‘Estmtd. Popln. 

of England 

in thousands \| 22,090 = 21,870 | 27,649 | 23,430)((21j;210) 20,997 126,772 

in middle of 

each Year.... 


es 











| 
16°84 | 16°16 | 16°34 | 16°72 | 17°70 | 17°68 | 17°36 





Persons Mar- } 





BSE Oh cay vtesanse 
BOGUS «..tscccscssess — 35°38 | 35°34 | 86°35 | 35°85 | 35°54 | 35°64 | 35°64 
Weatheids.-24223 — 22°51 | 22°64 | 22°20 | 21°98 | 23°61 | 23°39 | 23°86 


QuaRTERS of each Calendar Year, 1870-64. 
(I.) Persons Marriep :—Ratio per 1,000. 


















































Qrs. ended | °70. |.en'¢o,| 69: | °68. | “67. | ’66. | *65. | "64. 

last day of by : Bh a = 
March see 1:3 — | 14°03 | 14°04 | 13°64 | 18°84 | 14°42 | 14°28 | 14°72 
1 ee et — | 17°08 | 15°82 | 16°84 |.17-08 | 18°40 | 17°54 | 17°24 
September ........ — | 16°36 | 15°88 | 15°92 | 16°30 | 17-28 | 17°32 | 17-04 
December ........ — | r9'75 | 18°80 | 18°76 | 19°56 | 20-64 | 21-46 | 20-22 

(II.) Birrus :—Ratio per 1,000. 

Qrs.onded | 70. |.gnron | 769. | 768 | 767. | 768, | 76s) 764, 

last day of i ese tee 
March ..fcsssssssees 38:05 | 37°02 | 37°98 | 36°93 | 37-00 | 37-77 | 37°65 | 37-40 
BMGs sees cars oon — | 36°52 | 34°61 | 37°63 | 87-42 | 36°44 | 36°92 | 36°51 
September ........ — | 34°09 | 84°45 | 35°25 | 35°28 | 33°46 | 34°34 | 34°53 
December ........ — | 33°82 | 34°38 | 35°21 | 38°78 | 34°58 | 38-70 | 33°76 











(III.) Drarus:—LRatio per 1,000. 


a 























ee 2h aad Mee 60, °| 68. ter. | | 6G, an eae 

fast day, of .\_t 20, = s a sale seee 
pare 0 ia A 26°54 | 25°32 | 24°84 92°26 |. 25:46 “| 26°52 127-28. 27272 
a | — | aarog | 21°83 | 20°41 | 21:06 | 24-34 | 22-17 | 22-60 
September ........ =~ | 20°61 ‘| 20°77- | 23:88e 20:06 | 23-79.) 21°40) | 2-4} 
December _........ — | 22°03 | 23°16 | 21°99 | 21°43 | 21°87 | 22°83 | 23-49 


AN a ‘ 
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B.—Comparatwe Table of Consous, Provisions, Pauprrism, and ‘TEMPE- 
RATURE in each of the Nine QUARTERS enced March, 1870. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10_ 
ne Average Average Prices Average Pauperism. 
Average eri cee of Meat per lb. at Prices of 
a ave 0) Leadenhall Potatoes = 
Quarters wey of Bank} Wheat | and Newgate Markets (York Quarterly Average of | Mean 


the Number of Paupers 














0 per (by the Carcase), Regents) ‘aitauedon. 4 Tem- 
ending aa England bie Shas with the Mean Prices. ii tat dey me a? Sane 
ower), ae Gegland ———— i Waerice fF ~~ a Far mbulErS. 
%)| count. ee Beef. Mutton. Ben aa In-door. | Out-door. 
1868 £ $40. | dad. did dod. O80) So SS: ° 
Mar.31| 93 2°0 | 72 2 | 44—63 | 44—63 1125—1701}-159,720 | 860,044 | 41°4 
| 5% 58 147 
June 30} 943 | 2°0 | 71 10 | 44—62 | 43—7 1130—170] 142,588 | 800,944 | 55°8 
58 58 150 
Sept.30] 942 | 2°0 | 59 1 | 43—62 | 48—63 |120—175] 138,284 | 778,804 | 63°9 
58 z 147 
Dec. 81} 943 | 2°4 | 51 11 | 44—7+ _ 4— 62 70—140 | 152,733 | 797,546 | 45°1 
5a 58 105 
1869 
Mar.31| 923 | 3:0 | 50 2 | 42—74 | 42—72% | 70—140 | 162,308 | 850,883 | 41°3 
6 6% 105 
June30} 933 | 4°52 | 45 7 | 43—74 | 5—72 | 60—180 | 145,094 | 816,260 | 52:0 
63 $ 95 : 
Sept.30| 93 2°9 | 50 11 | 42—7% | 54—74 | 95—125] 137,406 | 781,382 | 61°4, 
6% 3 110 
Dec. 81} 934 | 2°8 | 46 - | 42—74 | 5—7% | 75—100 | 152,021 | 818,753 | 43°3 
P18 a 87 
1870 
Mar.31| 928 | 3°0 | 42 3 | 43—7 53 —74 | 95—110] 164,387 | 892,822 | 38°0 
ba 64 102 


‘ ai The ae bank minimum rate of discount has been supplied by Mr. G. Forbes, Chief Cashier of the Bank 
of England 

t+ For the last four weeks of the quarter ending December, 1868, and subsequently, the prices, from which the 
quarterly average is derived, are those quoted at the Smithfield Meat Market. 


C.—General Average Death-Rate Table:—Annual Rate of Mortality to 1,000 
of the Population in the Eleven Divisions of England. 





Average Annual Rate of Mortality to 1,000 Living in 


























wer 1869. 1870. 

Divisions. Ten Years, 
Winter | Spring | Summer] Autumn|| Winter 
$0380 Year Quarter. euaien Quarter.| Quarter.|| Quarter. 
Ty TOMO s.ccorach connee coueenar CRE 23°63 || 24°66 | 25°43 | 22°25 | 24°31 | 26°66 || 26°73 
ir. South-Eastern counties ..... 19°55 || 19°68 | 21°39 | 18°71 | 18°45 | 20°16 || 24°66 
111. South Midland _,, wn] 20°44 || 20°18 | 21°92 | 19°01 | 18°94 | 20°84 || 25°34 
Iv. Hastern counties ...........0. 20°58 || 20°40 | 22°42 | 20°96 | 18°41 | 19°79 || 24°36 
v. South-Western counties ....| 20°01 || 19°90 | 21°77 | 20°62 | 17°05 | 20°16 || 26-08 
vi. West Midland 3 w| 22°35 || 21°12 | 28°58 | 20°06 | 18°75 | 22°08 || 26°37 
vit. North Midland __,, wf 21°10 || 22°04 | 24°35 | 21°74 | 20°02 | 22°05 || 24°93 
vit. North-Western ,, | 25°51 || 25°16 | 28°13 | 23°63 | 23°23 | 25°65 || 28°60 
TRG NADER UNTO! 5. Bs se resierorstderiovnes! 23°09 || 25°80 | 28°08 | 24°79 | 23°87 | 26°45 || 27°36 
' x. Northern counties _............ 21°99 || 23°21 | 26°05 | 22°63 | 21°34 | 22°83 || 25°08 


xt. Monmouthshire and Wales} 21°28 || 20°43 | 28°12 | 22°07 | 16°92 | 19°60 || 25°60 





Note.—The mortality for the year 1869 is the mean of the quarterly rates. 
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D.—Special Average Death-Rate Table:-—AnnuaL Rate of Morrauitry per 
1,000 «xn Town and Country Disrricts of En@uanp in each Quarter of the 
Years 1870-68. 


a ee ee ee ee 


























































Population Annual Rate of Mortality per 1,000 

Area Enumerated. @uariens in each Quarter of the Years 

in Statute §|———————_ — 
Acres. Mean 

1861. 1870. g0.¢9,| 1869.) 1868. 
Kees Districts, and Jaume [20°77 | 27083 "126-55 | 23°91 
6 Sub-districts, {| . une...) —— | 23°42 | 22°78 | 22-29 
comprising the 3,287,151 | 10,930,841 Sept...) — | 22°98 | 23°32 | 26°84 
Chief Towns........ Dec...) — | 24°53 | 25°75 | 24-25 
Year...) — | 24°54 | 24°60 | 24-31 
Year ....) — | r9°92 | 20°04] 19-27 

“ene Dis- . : ae 3 ¢ 
ele sad Schedles eh ees MR ess 
comprising chiefiy (| 94,087,782 | 9,138,383 19 gong, | 17°59 | 17°36 | 19-97 





Small Towns and 1D 
Oountry Parishes ...... Ce act 


— | 1884 | 19-67 | 19-00 


Note.—The three months January, February, March, contain 90, in leap year 91 days; the three months April, 
May, June, 91 days; each of the last two quarters of the year, 92 days. For this inequality a correction has been 
made in the calculations, also for the difference between 365 and 365°25 days, and 366 and 365°25 days in leap: year. 


E.—Special Town Table:—Poputation; Brrrus, Deatus; Mnan TEMPERATURE and 
RAINFALL 7 last Winter Quarter, in Fourteen Large Towns. 











: : Annual Ra Mean i 
rece 2 Perle to 1,000 Living ae enn sne cers 
a the Middle | 13 Weeks | 13 Weeks the 18 Weeks | in Inches in 
Cities, &c. of ending ending ending 2nd April. erent re 
the Year | 2nd April, | 2nd April, 8. 
1870. ey TS70. Births. Deaths. ee ° ee 
otal of 20 towns in U. K.} 7,216,325 | 68,408 | 50,102 37°9 27°8 38'0 5°64 
BE Bosco Ao cecpetvastns 3,214,707 | 30,3884 | 21,406 37°9 26° 38°1 3°97 
POET OIIGIY,..v. ccdscs-oeececccvsce 122,084 1,052 791 34°6 26°O 39°2 5°02 
Oe a ae nee 81,087 732 559 36°2 29°79 37°0 3 ne 
LE agi le Rn BR poco 171,382 | 1,624 eos 38°0 Pile 38°5 5°70 
olverhampton................ 72,990 719 441 39°5 Pe tae: av°8 | 5°08 
BPMN CHAM  ......ccecccssens: 369,604 | 3,408 252071 37°0 24°0 38'1 6°08 
Ee ne 97,427 | 1,027 B94 41°9 2.3°8 37°3 5°38 
Beuinghant .............c00.. 88,888 719 612, 32°5 276 37°6 4°33 
BOG on cos vlescennasndune 517,567 | 4,920 3,664 38°2 28°4 38°6 4°45 
MIGMOSUCE, «oi. 0-.ccesescnncce 3745993 3,647 3,059 39°0 2224 38°3 6°16 
SS gellile Se ge ee a P2T,580 | 307" 893 43°1 29,5 38°3 6°39 
OC RA ee 143,197 | 1,423 859 39°9 ey 38°0 5°19 
le sc odiliras oxecnsinanes 259,527 | 2,014 1,777 4.0°4: Py has 38°6 5°16 
ME oe oes coreaecue 247,378 | 2,478 | 1,745 | 40-2 28°3 37°9 6°78 
ae aa edoban 130,869 | 1,170 ie) 35°9 Zod 35°9 6°15 
Maderland ..................0.000. 100,979 956 Bal 38°0 21°9 =— aes 
ewcastle-on-Tyne _........ 133,367 | 1,340 894 40°3 26°9 36°2 ~~ 
Sd | 178,970 | 1,619 LAs 36°2 31°6 37°3 — 
OW adn on sce snenoarteenc: 468,189 | 4,973 5279 42°5 36°6 37°4 I1°49 
NE ee pelo onnineseaes edrihas 321,540 | 2,306 2,288 28°7 285 41°1 4°89 
a a 1,889,842 — 15,178 oo 32° 8 -— — 
I ood ost sap tines: 800,000 | 8,330 5,643 41°7 28°2 _ _ 


28°83 30°9 


Rs CoP om ces coer 622,087 — 4473 
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F.— Divisional Table:—Marriaces Registered in Quarters ended 31st 
December, 1869-67; and Brirtus and Deatus in Quarters ended 
3lst March, 1870-68. 





(England and Wales.) 


E. 


1 
III. 
IV. 


v. 
Vi. 
Vil. 
VIII. 
IX. 


XI. 


Enaup. & WALzS.... Totals) 37,324,883 
fi Byey 2c 0) eee eee 995997 
South-Eastern ........ 4,065,315 
South Midland......... 3)201,290 
PEABUCET Si crpautisinancstoe 3)214,099 
South-Western ........ 4,994,820 
West Midland ........ 3,862,732 
North Midland........ Shue 07 
North-Western........ 2,000,227 
COMBED Goo aeSges aioe 3,654,636 

oN orth ern —vivinicwerncve 3)492,322 
Monmthsh. &Wales| 5,218,588 
7 8 


(Englandand Wales.) 





1 2 


ARKA 
in 


DIVISIONS. 





BirtHs in Quarters ended 
8lst March. 


DIVISIONS. 





Statute Acres. 





POPULATION, 
1861. 


(Persons.) 


No. 


20,066,224 


2,803,989 


1,847,512 
1,295,515 
1,142,562 


1,835,863 
2,436,116 
1,289,380 


2,935,540 
2,015,541 
1,151,372 


1,312,834 


9 16 


4 5 6 


MARRIAGES in Quarters ended 
3lst December. 


1869. 1868. 1867. 
No. No. No. 
52,014 | 51,353 | 53,038 
8,032 8,158 8,527 
44554 4,601 4,780 
2 aad 3,114 3,300 
3,116 | 2,958 | 3,098 
33630 | 3,525 | 3;662 
6,630 | 6,089 | 6,100 
3,288 | 3,206 | 3,264 
W032 7,847 8,052 
5,653 | 5,737 | 5,905 
3,061 3,057 3,004 
3,197 3,061 3,297 

11 12 13 


DEATHSin Quarters ended 
8lst March. 





1870. 1869. 1868. | 1870. | 1869. | 1868. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Enatp. & WALES....Totals| 206,441 | 204,055 | 198,594 |143,991 |133,437 | 120,095 
ti uonGoOe: Tiscasetavg 30,384 | 29,623 | 29,891 [21,406 | 20,088 | 18,144 
11. South-Eastern ........ 18,881 | 17,975 | 17,450 | 12,561 | 10,762 | 9,611 
111. South Midland........ 12,687 | 12,685 | 11,979 | 8,451 | 7,274 | 6,681 
TV. AUS SbORE- cscasceenetere 10,523 | 10,228 9,961 7,018 | 6,441 | 5,680 
v. South-Western... 16,335 | 15,3386 | 14,893 {11,993 | 9,992 | 9,805 
vi. West Midland ........ 25,304 | 24,973 | 23,850 [17,793 | 15,706 | 14,162 
vil. North Midland........ 12,737 | 12,372 | 12,208] 8,354 | 8,103 | 6,887 
vir. North-Western........ 32,905 | 82,515 | 31,872 | 23,969 | 28,179 | 21,562 
ix. Yorkshire a hyeaces aaete 22,144 | 21,990 | 21,602 [15,107 | 15,324 | 12,288 
BE OVONDINGET anes ccusenaes 13,206 | 13,451 | 12,851 | 8,288 | 8,467 | 8,012 
x1. Monmthsh. & Wales} 12,335 | 12,957 | 12,087 | 9,061 | 8,101 | 7,758 


eed NWA A CONNER WTR SRF 
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G.— General Meteorological Table, Quarter ended March, 1870. 


[Abstracted from the particulars supplied to the Registrar-General by JAMns GLAISHER, Esq., I’.R.S., &e.] 






































Temperature of . Weight 
vee of Vapour 
; f ina 
5 : ; Air— ® Cubic Foot 
: Air, Evaporation.} Dew Point. |. aily Range. Vapour. of fir. 
1870. Water 
Months. Diff. | Diff. Diff. Diff. f th Diff. Diff. 
from | from from from | ° © from from 
Aver-| Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- .,, | Aver- 
Mean. age of age of Mean. age of Mean. Mean. age of Thames} Mean. age of | Mean. age of 
2 2 2 29 2 
Years.| Years. Years. ‘| Years. Years, Years, 
Moroni jo nprackes ° er  ore eee re 


lan In. Gr. Gr. 


fc) 
Jan. ...| 88°3:] +2°0| +0°1 # 36°5 | —O°49 34:1 8°6 | —L‘if 389°2 | °196 | —006 | 2°3 | —O°1 


Feb. ...) 86°2 | —2°3| —3:1 | 33°6 | —4:0] 29°7 9°6 | —1°9} 385°7 | 7165 |—042 7 1°9 | —0°5 


March...| 39°6 | —1°3| —1°9 | 37°56 | —1-7] 34°7 




















——— SS — eee eee ee er ee ey 


Mean... 38-0 | —0°5| —1°6 | 35°9 | —2-0} 32°8 | —2°64 10°4 | —1°5] 38°7 | °187 | —-021 | 2-2 | —0°3 








——— 





























Degree Reading Weight of a | Reading of Thermometer on Grass. 
of of Cubic Foot | Rain. Daily 
Humidity. | Barometer. of Air. | Hori- | Number of Nights 

1870. : zontal Wyre Low- | Iigh- 

Diff. Diff. Diff. | Diff. | Move- a est. | est 
Months. from from from | from | ment Be- Read- | Reade 

Aver- x Aver- Aver- | Aver- At or | tween Sie roma tine 

Mean. age of Mean. ave of Mean age of sAmunt. age of of the beew 30° phoke 5 ae 
29 29 29 55 ff Air. | 30°. | and * [Night.| Night. 

Years. Years. Years.j Years. 40°. 
Tn. In. Gu | Greet ina) ine Moles: io © 


PAN. ...| So — 8 §29°823/4-0737 555) + 17 15 |—O°4) 296 15 14 14°5 | 41° 


2 
Feb. ...) 78 | — 7$29°693/~O16) 555 | +2 9 O° |—1-1] 364 16 12 O 4 17°2 | 40°0 


March...) 83 | + 1}29-864/+ 122] 554 | + 4] 


21} +05 304 Ag 11 3 § 18°2 | 44°2 


} Sum | Sum | Mean | Sum | Sum | Sum fLowest) Highst 
Mean ...| 82 — 8 429°793 (+7030) 555) + 28 4°1)—1°09 3821 48 387 5 14°5 | 44°2 














Note.—In reading tliis table it will be borne in mind that the sign (—) minus signifies below the average, and 
that the sign (+) plus signifies above the average. 





The mean temperature of January was 38°-3, being 2°:0 higher than the 
average of 99 years, and lower than the corresponding temperature in 1869, by 
2°-8, but higher than in 1868, by 1°1. 


The mean temperature of February was 36°2, being 2°3 lower than the 
average of 99 years, and lower than the corresponding temperatures in any year 
since 1864, when 36°:0 was recorded. 


The mean temperature of March was 39°-6, being 1°'3 lower than the average 
of 99 years, higher than in 1869 by 2°1, lower than in 1868 by 4°-4, and higher 
than in 1867, when 37°7 was registered. 

The mean high day temperatures of January, February, and March were lower 
than their averages by 0°°6, 4°-1, and 2°'8 respectively. 

The mean low night temperatures of January, February, and March were 
lower than their averages by 0°°5, 2°2, and 1°%1 respectively. Therefore the 
months of January, February, and March were cold both by night and day. 
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H.—Special Meteorological Table, Quarter ended 31st March, 1870. 
































1 2 3 4 5 | 6 7 8 9 
M i Mean | Mean 
Bae Cems aan Highest Lowest Range Monthly| Daily oe Moe 
Dry Air Reading| Reading] of Tem- Range | Range em- | Decree 
OF reduced | of the | of the |perature of of | Perature| or Hy. 
STATIONS. out f Thermo-|Thermo-| inthe | pon. | tem. | & the midity. 
the Sea. 4 ei | saci Quarter. erature. perature. We 
in, ° ° ° ° ° fo) 
Guernsey. ............ 29 °737 | 57°0 | 26°0 | 31°0 | 24°3 | 6°41 40°9 | 88 
OBDORBIO secsnecsce st 29-767 | 60°O | 20°4'| 89°6 | -33°2 | T1-1,| 39°21 | 3g 
Barnstaple ............ 29-733 | 58°0 | 24°0 | 34°0 | 80°3 | 9°8 | 41°5 | 85 
Royal Observatory, 29°784 | 61:1 | 19°4 | 41-7 | 35°2 | 10°3 | 88°0 82 
ROYVROW .. scodevicncces -— 59°5 | 165 | 43-0 | 34°7'| 10°91} 37'6 — 
Lampeter ............ 29-768 | 62°0.| 19°4 | 42°6 | 34°2 | 13°3 | 39°5 | 83 
WOP WHICH cicsccescsooans 29 -782 | 58:0 } 21°0 | 37-0 | 31:2 9°4 | 37-5 87 
Ei) Sane eae 29741 | 57 O-| 210s! 36°O | 32°7 | 10-7 jna7°S 86 
Liverpool. ....2.1.... 29 :792 | 55 °4 | 22°8 | 32°6 | 28°4 | 9:0} 38°6 | 86 
Stonyhurst...........: 29°776 | 55°4 | 21°9 | 33°5 | 28°9 | 10°7 | 38:1] 86 
1 Ce re ore — 58.°0.}. 21 -Q°'|.37 0 | 33°0.)' 12°6. |.38°8 83 
North Shields ....| 29°787 | 57°0 | 22°7 | 34°3 | 29°4 | 10°4 | 37-2 92 
10 al 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 
WIND. ee Rain. 
NAMES in aa ke ci Ds en ees | ety 
OF dns Relative Proportion of he te 
N 's_ | Amount 
Sranions. | timated |_| Clond. | ae, | Amoant 
POueURS ae A geen. ae WSR it fell, 
in. 
Guernsey ............ 1°7 8 8 7 7 ; 42 7°88 
OSD OI ING, scspesertenssiinans 0°6 10 6 ) 5 : 35 5°71 
Barnstaple ............ 1°5 Cha 7 6 ; 41 6 94, 
Royal Observatory| 0°7 8 7 9 6 38 4°08 
ROW SUC, cysesvannsoanens —_ 9 5 | 10 6 48 3°82 
Lampeter ............ 0°'8 9 a 8 6 43 10°55 
NOP WICD 5. ccorasresconte — 8 8 8 6 32 3°82 
1, Ce ee Re ee — 8 7 6 9 44, 4:24 
Liverpool oo... 1°3 6 8 ra g 40 4°60 
Stonyhurst............ os 6 8 ‘ ) 64 8 64 
|: a kee 8 Fi v4 8 38. 4°50 
North Shields ....J 1°7 8 7 a. 8 60 4°76 





No. II.—SCOTLAND. 


MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, anp DEATHS in tue QUARTER 
ENDED 31st Marcu, 1870. 
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—Serial Table:—Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in. Scotland, and their 
Proportion to the Population, Estimated to the Middle of each Year, during each 
Quarter of the Years 1870-66 cnclusive. 


1870. 















1868. 1867. 1866. 
Number. a. Number. hook Number. Cc — Number. re i 
st Quarter— 
Ditths’.......: 28,674 | 3°55 28,736 | 3°60 [27,952 | 3°52 128.883 3°66 
Deaths........ 22,184 | 2°78 18,036 | 2°26 |19,977 | 2°51 119,095 | 2°42 
Marriages ..J 5,631 | 0°69 5,287 | 0°66 | 5,856 | 0°66 | 5,642 | ovy1 
Tean Tem- oO, °, oO, °, 
perature 36°'9 40°°6 56°°5 38°°0 


nd Quarter— 



























Dirths ......., a a= 31,025 | 3°89 [30,375 | 3°83 129,808 | 3-78 
Deaths........ = e = 16,928 | 2°12 [17,475 | 2°20 [18,575 | 2°35 
Marriages .. = 23 5,660 | 0°71 | 5,627 | 0-70 | 6,084 | 0°76 
Pona- 

aed a 51°-0 49-0 49°°3 
rd Quarter— | 
Births ........ i i 3°44 $28,393 | 3°56 127,870 | 3°51 127,204 | 3°45 
Deaths........ — oe 2°06 [16,662 | 2°09 115,125 | 1°go | 15,470 | roe 
Marriages .| — | — | 4,870 | 060 | 4,804 | oso | 5,071 | 06 3 | 5,104 | 0°64 
[ean Tem- 5 
Beas “ te Sot Pr 
ih Quarter— 

Births ........ Seis ee ; 27,519 | 3°45 [27,847 | 3°51 [27,772 | 3°52 
Deaths oe as es ; 2°42 417,760 | 2°22 [16,491.| 2°07 118,210 2°30 
Marriages ..J = __ — | 6,326 | 0°78 | 6,202 | o'77 | 6,564 | 0°82 | 6,908 | 087 
ean Tem- 7! 

perature } a 40°°9 41° 42°°3 43°°5 

EEE CNL, 

ear— 

Population. —_ 3,188,125 35170;769 351535413 
Births ........ — | — 115,673 | 3°63 {114,044} 3-59 [113,667 | 3°60 
Deaths........ —_ — ; 2°36 | 69,386) 2°17 | 69,068] 2°17 | 71,350] 2°26 
Marriages..) — — | 22,083] 0°68 | 21,853! 0°68 | 22,618] o-71 | 23.688 o'75 
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II.—Special Average Table:—Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scot- 
land and in the Town and Country Districts during the Quarter ending 
31st March, 1870, and their Proportion to the Population; also the Number 
of Illegitimate Births, and their Proportion to the Total Births. 





Population. Total Births. Illegitimate Births. 
Census, Estimated Per Ratio. Per Ratio. 
to Middle of } Number. One in | Number. One in 
1861. 1870. Cent Cent. every 


SS | 








2,822 | 9°8 | 101 





SCOTLAND wees. 3,062,294 | 3,222,837 128,674 | 3°55 








i 


Town districts ....| 1,643,282 | 1,796,989 ]17,461 | 3°88 | 26 | 1,652 9°4. | 10°5 


Rural _,, ous] Ly41 9,012 | 1,426,848 PLL 2E3 | 3°14 | BL RUT70 |} acre | 96 









Population. Marriages. 
Estimated P Ratio. 
Sh to Middle of Number. °F | One in 
1861. 1870, Cen every 
SCoTnaND ........... ,| 8,062,294 | 3,222,837 5,631 | 0°69 143 








Town districts ....| 1,643,282 | 1,796,989 3,812 | 0°84 117 


Rural . 5, ....{ 1,419,012 | 1,425,848 L819. 1. o°8F 196 





Tll.—Bastardy Table:—Proportion of Illegitimate in every Hundred Births in 
the Divisions and Counties of Scotland, during the Quarter ending 31st 
March, 1870. 




















Per Per Per Per 
Divisions. Tiles Counties. ntl Counties. est Counties. Tiles 
timate. timate. timate. timate. 
SCOTLAND ........ 9°8 
North _. | Shetland o%e i) Woxfar 22.2: r1°S | Lanark......% 8°8 
ss lreaicoogh ts (oe 5°9 ODEO ascageedl 093. 1 EON .sorus gees 13°3 | Linlithgow .| 9°o 
North-Western] 6°3 | Caithness . WYO: BE SEO occ acaes. 7°8 | Edinburgh || 8°9 
_, | Sutherland... 5°8 | Kinross ........ 15°3 | Haddington} 11°0 
Rorth-Bastenn | 146 eat Clackman- } 6 | Berwick ...) 9°9 
East Midland..| 10°6 Cromarty eRe TAM and 50: 5 Peebles......:. 1o%@ 
é ‘ Inverness 7°76 IPO UUM... .. 10°6 | Selkirk .......: 9°4. 
row Midland." ys INGA: coacs ocneaye 1°9 | Dumbarton..| 8°o | Roxburgh ..| 1174 
South-Western] 8°4 | Elgin ............ 1g 8 Arey: s...5... 8°6 | Dumfries ....) 15°8 
: : BHA waxes nese Bute “sass. s. 4°5 | Kirkeud- r 
Pou Desterd.) (914 aberdeaugs 14°2 | Renfrew........ 61 | bright ..f| 75! 
SOUtmerWe........ 14°3 } Kinéandime...si cana SPAgr,... tacit 9°3 | Wigtown ....| 14°7 
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TV.—Dvvisional Table:—Marriaces, Birtus, and Dratus Registered in 
the Quarter ended 31st March, 1870. 





1 2 3 4 5 6 

DIVISIONS. AREA POPULATION, 
i Marri ; i , Deaths. 
(seotand) in 1861. arriages Births eaths 

Statute Acres. CA 
No. No. No. No. 

SCOTLAND .......000+6 Totals 19,6 395377. |. 3,062,529 4c), 53633 28,674 | 22,184 
BON GEthern * 2.82%: 2,261,622 130,422 164 644 560 
11. North-Western........ 4,739,876 167,329 264 1,048 795 
m1. North-Eastern ........ 2,429,594 | 366,783 437 3,168 1,899 
Iv. East Midland ........ 25790,4.92 523,822 906 4,444, 77 
v. West Midland ........ 2,693,176 242,507 359 2,016 1,698 
vi. South-Western........ 1,462,397 |1,008,253 | 2,462 | 11,772 9,412 
vir. South-Eastern ........ 1,192,524. 408,962 484. 3,952 25979 
WEEE SOUPDERIN SF sc0.esveeso2 2,069,696 214,216 258 1,630 1,204 





No. I11—GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Summary of Marriaces, in the Quarter ended 31st December, 1869; 
and Birtus and Dnatus, in the Quarter ended 31st March, 1870.. 





[000’s omitted]. 


Per Per | Per 

- COUNTRIES. ares hone Marriages. ade irths. ek Deaths. sate 
ole Beene) lation. lation. | lation. 

sn SRE i ibe (PAE Ra Neca a (ak lly iy an 
eet 37,325;| 20,066,] 52,014 | 2-6 {206,441 | 10°3 |143,991 | 772 
Beotland ..........5.... 19,639,| 3,062,} 6,826 | 2°0 | 28,674 | 94 | 22,184 | 7-2 
CRATE” hecwhecctecien: 20,322,| 5,799,| 6,231 eS 39,803 6"9 28,200 | 4°9 


| Beas 77,286, | 28,927,| 64,571 | 2°2 |274,918 | 974 }194,375 | 6-7 





Note.—The numbers against Ireland represent the marriages, births, and deaths 
that the local registrars have succeeded in recording; but how far the registration 
approximates to absolute completeness, does not at present appear to be known. It 
will be seen that the Irish ratios are much under those of England and Scotland.— 


mp, S.J. 
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Trade of United Kingdom, 1869-68-67.—Distribution of Exports* from United Kingdo: 
according to the Declared Real Value of the Exports; and the Computed Real Value (# 
duty) of Imports at Port of Entry, and therefore including Freight and Importer’s Pro 


Merchandise (excluding Gold and Silver), 
Imported from, and Exported to, 








Whole Years. 





1867. 


Imports Expo 
f to 


rom 


1868. 
Imports Exports 
rom to 
£ £ 
28,738, | 7,085, 
37,818, | 36,319, 
44,412, | 15,466, 
4,262. T7560; 
25,243, | 14,226, 

366, 267, 
1,909, 932, 
48, 142, 
254255 1,810, 
68, 48, 
11,899, | 9,605, 
43,063, | 21,410, 
1,291, 1,010, 
6,154, |. 8,210, 
1,229, | 2,783, 
73939 3,097, 
10,090, | 8,178, 
14.6, | 14, 
228,885, |138,165, 
315,794, | 23;561, 
953175 8,895, 
3,254, | 3,176, 
6,781, | 4,848, 
6.71 t, 2,638, 
2 FODs 1,591, 
606, 649, 
1,062, 384, 
400, 556, 
66,6247, | 46,298, 













= £ 
31,354,| 6,4 
379302, 32,7 
43,118,| 17,4 
5,642,| 72 


20,261, | 15,2 


289,| 2 
1,519, “3 
73>| 

) 

S50,| ay 
265 
9,842, 


41,048, 
L1t9,| # 


4,798,| 3 
1,177; 2, 
3 


ee | | 












8,259, 2 
8.028, BS) 
214,813,|135, 
30,150, | 24, 
8,556,| 6, 
4334,| 35 
6,807,| 95 
6,058,| a 
2,741, | 19 
497) 
890, 
404, 
60,437,1 46 





296,512, |179,468, 


the following Foreign Countries, &c. nee 
Imports Exports 
[000’s omitted.] from to 
nN J.—ForEIGN COUNTRIES: £ £ 
orthern Europe; viz., Russia, Sweden, 
e Norway, Denmark & Iceland, & Heligoland v2.1. Suess 
entral Europe; viz., Prussia, Germany, 

the Hanke Divas, Helliind, ma Bcleinmmga OORT” dc tone 
Western Europe; viz., France, Portugal 

(with Azores, Madeira, &c.), and Spain ¢| 43,525, 16,510, 

(with Gibraltar and Canaries) ................ 

Southern Europe; viz., Italy, Austrian 

Empire, Greece, Tonian Tslands,and Malta } 7396831 9,007, 
Levant; viz., Turkey, with Wallachia and 

Moldavia, Syria and Palestine, and Kgypt sa ae Reine 
Northern Africa; viz., Tripoli, Tunis, 

Algeria and Me obob dame ute. } 46) — 
Wostern Afvicas....:...5 5.5.5.5. :0hged...5.-0560 1,644, 846, 
Eastern Africa; with African Ports on 

Red Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, 12i, 176, 

and Kooria Mooria Islands...............:s00 
Indian Seas, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Philip- | 5588, 1,520, 

umes; other Uslamds ...c.55-.0nccrserecscriersunes fe 
Sahl es: Lala en sacgvedssapancatgerssnea Praga sevae unk 10, 18, 
China, including Hong Kong) ..i ces. 10,264, | 10,420, 
United States of AMeYICA «eee 42,520, | 24,628, 
Mexico and Central America, ..........0..csseseeenerees 1,465, 843, 
Foreign West Indies and Hayti.........c cee Par66s |) Lj 86a, 
South America (Northern) ,NewGranada, 
| 1,388, | 2,598, 
Venezuela, and Ecuador 
’ (Pacific), Peru, Bolivia, i 
Chili, and Patagonia .... isa | Seem 
; (Atlantic) Brazil, Uruguay, \ 
and Buenos Ayres ....... 993772. | 10,819, 
Whale Fisheries; Grnind., Davis’ Straits, \ 13 
Southn. Whale Fishery, & Falkland Islands 773 / 
Total—Foreign Countrres .....0000+ 226,568, 145,518, 
II.—BritisH POSSESSIONS : 
British India, Ceylon, and Singapore ............ 39,309, | 20,101, 
Austral. Cols.—N. So. W., Vict., and Queensld.| 8,913, | 9,826, 
; So. Aus., W. Aus., Tasm., 
Poe SR Wemlamn oe sre 
British North America | 1.4.00... 0a e...& VR Ee ee 
, W.Indieswith Btsh.Guiana&Honduras| 6,214, | 2,657, 
Cape and.Natal. ...,....scsnvmneniimeneeeenettensesovin 27121651 LOT, 
Brt. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena 613, 657, 
Me UPS ease ccc ne oo non 063 <gsadmscunpabeee ep pmaty sy yaw 664, 382, 
CU SMSIMECIATICS 0... 4.000 s<consonnddvinesieiianavextsr soapaey 451, 582, 
Total— British Possesstons............ 69,861, | 44,532, 
General Total ........0: £1295 429, 190,045, 





* j.e., British and Irish produce and manufactures. 





2752503 
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Trade of United Kingdom, 1867-63.—Computed Real Value of the Total Exports 
of Foreign and Colonial Produce and Manufactures to each Foreign Oountry and 
British Possession. 


Merchandise Exported 





























to the following Foreign Countries, &c. 1867. 1866. 1865. 1864. 1863. 
[000’s omitted.] 
“ I.—ForEIan CountRizs. £ £ & £& £ 
Northern Europe; viz., Russia, Sweden, 
Norway, ewes & Iceland, & Heligoland } 45550)| 4,998, | 4,457, | 4,291, | 3,487, 
Centr : viz., Prussia, @ ; 
Sra atePe, emo Semmens. 1] 15,404] 39,130, | 2,05, | 20258, | 18.006 
Western Europe; viz., France, Portugal, 
(with Azores, Madeira, &c.), and Spain, +] 12,048, | 16,465, | 17,791, | 16,969, 16,271, 
_ (with Gibraltar and Canaries) ..............0004. ; 
Southern Europe; viz., Italy, Austrian 
see 6 sacs me Islands, and Malta 15353)| 1,417, 1,201, 1,584, 2,122, 
evant; viz., Turkey, with Wallachia and 
Moldavia, Syria and Palestine, and Egypt 520; ae =, 382, 401, 
Northern Africa; viz., Tripoli, Tunis | 
_ Algeria, and Morocco ....... face be: ae Re 50, ee, 61, 
estern Africa ............ sees ae kee ee 187, 154, 206, 170, 190, 
astern Africa; with African Ports on 
Red Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, $/ — —= 4c Oo — ~ = 
and Kooria Mooria Islands .............csseceeees 
ndian Seas, Siam, Sumatra, Java Philip- 
pines ; other Islands ......cs.cssssesseee een 58 1, ay 2; 19, 
Berea TMARAG: 3. 1...2:0 5. :sssdoncfdoreccoasdorsannce — = — — — 
hina, including Hong Kong... eee: 4c0,| - S16, 209, 279, 209, 
nited States of AMETICA, .............cceceeeeen 2,294,| 3,344, | 3,948, | 3,475, | 4,352, 
exicotand Central America, «.4,.<cidchessssieaseadeine 84, 6l, 88, 434, 76, 
oreign West Indies and Hayti ............cce 143, 208, 160, 200, 132, 
outh America (Northern), New Granada, | 
Venezuela and Ecuador 83, 52, 60, 74, 67, 
; (Pacific), Peru, Bolivia, 
Chili, ‘and Patagonia .... 2 alae 44, 60, 70, 
(Atlantic), Brazil, Uruguay 
‘ and Buenos Ayres ....... : 744% — 177, 157, 150, 
ther countries (unenumerated) oo... cece 37; 35, 33, 110, 60, 
Total—Poreign Countries ....ccccceree 41,532,| 46,801, | 49,909, | 48,586, | 46,653, 
IJ.—BritisH PossEsstons : 
ritish India, Ceylon, and Singapore ...........000: E134, 761, 674, 908, 909, 
ustral. Cols—New South Wales and Vic- 
toria, So. Aus., W. Aus., Tasm., and N. 444, 978, 827, | 1,069, | 1,146, 
Ra) DN RUG ee eR. eee Pen weet | 
Merits NOrthy, AIMETICS .......0.0.<e0dbeciescnacesnvncgeseneees 867, 867, | 1,013, 674, 714, 
»  W.Indies with Btsh.Guiana& Honduras 243, 249, 271, 515, 433, 
LG | Sa ee 44; 61, 57, bit 108, 
rt. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena... 945 83, 78, 87, 96, 
I eRe Bt cud esaoacipeiscdc spine “iy 14, 16, 19, 38, 
ESTES a Ee SORA ese ame #36, 147, 139, 192, 145, 
MMR IAORI MINS ei ch steve oped odds decnriivissoointos El, 17, 12, 9, 63, 
Total— British Possessions ............ 3,309,| 3,187, | 35087, | 8,584, | 3,647, 





General, Total... £| 44,841, | 49,988, | 52,996, | 52,170, | 50,300, 
| 
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IMPORTS. —(United Kingdom.) — First Two Months (January — February). 
1870-69-68-67-66.— Computed Real Value (Ex-duty), at Port of Entry (and 
therefore including Freight and Importers Profit), of Articles of Foreign and 
Colonial Merchandise Imported into the United Kingdom. 




















(First Two Months.) [000’s omitted.] 
Rornedly Axirerntelacnmanmes 1870. 1869. 1868. 1867. 1866. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Raw Matts.—TZewtile,&c. Cotton Wool ....| 8,032, | 6,702, | 4,686, | 6,265, | 10,055, 
Wool (Sheep’s)..| 1,455, | 1,667, 433, 898, 691, 
Bile M siecenuarestotses 2,813, | 2,296, | 2,530, | 2,781, | 2,606, 
RAK Po iietids,t.st0s 502s 408, 349, 580, 342, 
PI GID -sscreservaetoense 382, 364, 283, 116, 254, 
i ets ee ee 348, 3715 214, 279, 174, 
13,842) 01%4,014, 33494, LOsOL9, 4 4, Pez, 
c A Various. Hides ou... 234, 252, 202, 149, 197, 
631) igen Fae ‘ 364, 446, 437, 314, 469, 
Dhetats 25...:..0c0i008 429, 423, 401, 388, 442, 
PAO, xicexcatexcscarts 22I4 222, 142, 76, 135, 
WP NEARS pes gesestnnnes 190, 184, 205, 278, 588, 
1,438, | 1,527, | 15387, | 1,205, | 1,831, 
5 3 ( Agrelél, “Guan ..4.0..050-. 2835 41, 7, 31, AT, 
Seeds: wiht 229; 451, 409, 433, 425, 
482, 492, 580, 464, 472, 
TROPICAL, &e., PRODUCE. Tea .i.ss:......d0r000. 2,229; |° Z,480;) . 25169; 71! 2008 Skane 
OOHEE> cictiecctacs 138, 283, 345, 255, 211, 
Sugar & Molasses! 1,859, | 1,525, | 1,466, | 1,594, | 1,448, 
MOWACEO cosicdssaneee 128, 141, 316, 230, 304, 
IEOD settee saree eae. 44, 224, 139, 37, 80, 
EES ys ds shanctonens 281, 305, 264, 75, 50, 
Winesiiicada.ti.. 661, 745, 745, 604, 628, 
DDIPRS c.cssandsneheaean ‘413, 351, 285, 293, 247, 
53753, | 6,004, | 5,729, | 5,186, | 4,080, 
HOOD snhiauationne us Grain and Meal.} 4,700, | 6,122, | 5,870, | 4,868, | 4,340, 
Provisions ........ 1,607, | 1,6389;— 1,374, 987, 981, 
6,307; 7,761, 7924-45 5,855, 5.321, 
Remainder of Enumerated Articles ....} 1,668, | 2,044, a4) 652, 632, 
ToraL ENUMERATED IMPORTS....| 29,190, | 29,642, | 24,959, | 24,281, |-26,458, 


Add for UNENUMERATED Imports (say)| 7,297, | 7,410, | 6,240, | 6,070, | 6,614, 


| ——_ | |  — —  ————__ 


DWOTAL [MPORES .cshstteciseesncsabstere 36,487, |-37;052, | 31,199; (30,351, | asaya 





* “ Silk,” inclusive of manufactured silk, ‘“‘not made up, amounting to 1,374,000. in — 
1870. 
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EXPORTS.—(United Kingdom.)— First Three Months (January — March), 
1870-69-68-67-66.—Declared Real Value, at Port of Shipment, of Articles 
of Brivish and Irisn Produce and Manufactures Exported from United 











Kingdom. 
-— SESS SSS SSS SSC TD 
(First Three Months.) (000’s omitted.] 

eee ich icnak oe tarotern. 1870. 1869. 1868. 1867. 1866. 

Wanrrs.— Textile. Cotton Manufactures..! 1 3.458, | 12,339, | 12,452, | 18,567, | 15,241, 

Pri Wi 6) Rainer oe 3,585, | 3,882, | 4,168, / 3,207, | 3,769, 

Woollen Manufactures) 5,693, | 5,406, | 4,262, 5,416, | 5,820, 

bak? aceon OO ccc 1,316,-} 1,857, | 1,681, | ..1,340,.| . 1,839, 

Silk Manufactures........ 605, 287, 246, 288, 402, 

| re ss error 56, Al, 43, 58, 76, 

Linen Manufactures....| 1,855, | 1,810, | 1,718, 2,071; -.\n2 Dye 

Sy | MGS raicsaliseneed 622, 601, 640, 674, 630, 

27,190, | 255229, | 25,205, | 26,621, | 29,984, 

3 Sewed | ANParel \...ccccccossevserenss 419, 685, 483, 457, 617, 





Haberdy. and Milnry. |} 1,146, } 1,093, | 1,089, |} 1,218, | 1,459, 


——$<$_—____.. 
| SO 


1,565, 1,578, 1,572, 1,670, 2,076, 





TALS, KC. ,..00000 Mbard Wane ...cAcsaseosssvvese 1,022, 908, 833, 870, | 1,087, 
Machinery 3v..6-. .isnsteoaes 1,050, 887, 809, | 1,002, 968, 
COUT Sse ote Sas. 4,240;)| 3,096, | 42,924,:| . 2,899.) 3.21, 
Copper and Brass........ 855, 676, 844, 657, 559, 
Mead anid Tit 2. ..s000s 986).| 1,078, 810, 684, 834, 
Coals and Culm ......... Ista.) ~ 1,003, 1,051, 995, 1,022, 


—_—_qq—_— | ——qqjK[ 


POT MPH Sst Oe Pe7saly | IVO7, "| 75541, 


Geers | EEEEEEEeSs ss ener | oe 





























eramic Manufcts. Harthenware and Glass 597, 623, Bae 602, B62, 
digenous Mnfrs. Beer and Ale............... BITE, 532, 539, 555, 585, 
PHA ETORUCES? 1 BUETOR  veccasactucossociessseee 57 66, 48, 69, 86, 
OMCCRS OF ch tescaesaeccstss 27, 21, 30, 29, 39, 

Cane spaces setoxsceentsaces 24, 34, 40, 36, 54, 

SE RAT ioe ozo 61, 81, 89, 69, 65, 

OMELLS Att Boonageiermeseesstae 4d, 47, 46, 41, 31, 

NOU Gee nccni deavetectacuasyacnses 295) 308, 340, 368, 383, 

1,086, 1,089, Et 325 1301677, B52435 

arious Manufcts. Books, Printed............. kA, 144, 145, 130, 1389, 
UP REG UEC 32.2.5. soo eens. 47) 45, 36, 39, 60, 

Leather Manufactures 612, 605, 559, 411, 534, 

ORD ewesnagisns ceorean hagas ee 50, 60, 58, 43, 

Plate and Watches .... TOT; 106, Vii 96, 86, 

BtatLOROLY (..14,-0toeesesars Lg, 95, 88, 81, 89, 

1,064, | 1,045, 963, $20, 951, 

emainder of Enumerated Articles ........ a2 S58) 2,886,51 (2,600) Im 4,207, 41F 25557, 
Meritimmorated Articles......s.1.rrerrsrersereees 2,380, | 2216s 2 hehe ee e,0205 "| 12,079. 
ToTaL EXPoORTS........ siecisoasies | 45,098» | 42,003, | fupdaa, | 42,202, | 46,994, 
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SHIPPING. —Forzicn Trapzr.—(United Kingdom.)— First Three Months 
(January—March), 1870-69-68-67.— Vessels Entered and Cleared with Cargoes, 
including repeated Voyages, but excluding Government Transports. 







































1870. : 1868. 1867. 
(First Three Months.) Si ANG. asa io << 
Biersunp:— | HE os ee 
Vessels belonging to— No. | Tons. | Tons. Tons. | No. 
Uc” eae ae See oe F 73 32,| 439 18, 64 
WORE accclchopaesunetie 137 30,| 219 17,1) 126 
Norway? Bist: cdtas« 644| 152,| 236 102,} 528 
ES ck, iy See Aa Soke a 283 39,| 137 34,f 511 
Prussia and Ger. Sts..... 376} 140,| 372 157, 563 
Holland and Belgium.... 4.00 63,{ 158 53, 388 
PPR TURID bie) doc edad tied: 455 52,| 114 53,] 570 
Spain and Portugal ...}| 108] 937,| 342 38, 94 
Italy & other Hupn.Sts.| 331] 127,| 384 aG4 . Tit 
United States 0... 133] 144,/ 1,083 142, gI 
All other States ............ 1; — 272 i 

2,941| 816,| 278 ~ 802, 662,] 3,056 

or Sa eh e 5,183 | 1,958,| 378 1,885 | 4,868 | 1,739, 

Totals Entered....| 8,124 |2,774,| 341 2,547, ]} 7,914 | 2,397, 

CLEARED :— 

ALE, AER ER esl eS 138 57,| 413 1° 93 
WOME oc... neebecnaccad 142 35,| 246 20,) 107 
ENOL WAR Sassschinteme-siacartd 28; 107,| 250 59,] 296 
Dery ised nu dbecvelecsach 387 55,| 142 40,} 514 
Prussia and Ger. Sts. .... 657} 199,| 308 19h T <768 
Hollandand Belgium... 379 fe, | 198 63) = <2 85 
PAIR GBitised is ochicaancteee tt 880] 121,| 187 99,} 898 
Spain and Portugal .... 99 35,| 353 38, 83 
Italy & other Eupn. Sts.| 388 —-151,| 389 50,] 165 
United States ..........06 165| 163,|} 988 167, 114 
All other States ............ 4. 2,{ 500 B 5 








a i | i | cp I 


7 3,667| 996,} 271 
Untied King. © 1) gga |p aii Sal 
OPE ics. cbssrdorarvnes 
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Totals Cleared.... |10,477 | 3,506, 


1870. | Imports, Hzports, Shipping, Bullion. 
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GOLD anp SILVER BULLION ann SPECIE. —Importep anp 
ExporteD. — (United Kingdom.) — Computed Real Value for the 
Three Months (Janwary—March), 1870-69-68. 














[000’s omitted.] 
1870. 1869. 1868. 
(First Three. Months.) 

Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 

Imported from:— £ £ £ £ £ £ 

AIS EPANIS evince ccnciness 1,728, a5 1,000, 1; | 935, ee 
eres and W. 438, 835, 565, 693, | 628, 6445 
ee States and 70, 519, 164, 399, 1,569, 5745 
2,231, || 1386, | 1,229, | 1,084, 1 3,182, | pajené, 
SU PANEC OMY ccs cahuaonade oehere 29, 219; 177, 991, 175, 256, 
pedis lan 2, % oe | Aad ne 
eo aula 12, | 33] 2 | 29, | 264, | 2%, 
ne ra =< 33, 4) 24, Ty 11, 14, 

(Oca 0 ee ee == ase = ari = = 
West Coast of Africa 24, =e 29, so 34, 35 
All other Countries... 50, 5 17, 75 333, 295 
Totals Imported... 2,381, 1,622, 1,999, 2589, 3,950, 1,643, 

Exported to :— 

PREMIO OR teed ee vactoss tine 929, 379; 1,238, 1,193, 2,868, 596, 
Pio oe 3, 1G NE 22, 205 25, 679; 

Prtgl., Spain, and = past = oF nce ee 

QE riscissasisccte 

932, 670, W 1,260, “| 1,213, | 2,893, 7 °%275, 
Sea (vid 96, 843, BG. | wees, 346, 22g. 

Danish West Indies == = = 7 i ae bis 

United States ............ 62, 22, 500, — 16, — 

South Africa ........... 26, =< aa = 48, a 

DE MURIEUBD. cassvieeccsscse — — S| se re ay 
RAT ies oncock cues 37 — 145, aa eee 16, 
All other Countries.... 185, 49, 286, 104, 56 57) 
Totals Hxported....| 1,338, 1,584, 2,107, 2,868, 3,544, 1,573, 
Excess of Imports... | 1,048, 38, — ae 406, 70, 

- Exports... — — 108, 2795 aa an 
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REVENUE.—(Unirep Kinapom.)—81st Marcu, 1870-69-68-67. 
Net Produce in Years and Quarters ended 31st Marcu, 1870-69-68-67. 


[000’s omitted.] 








QUARTERS, 1870. Corresponding Quarters. 
1870. Loo, ieee te l 

ended 31st March, Less. More. 1868. 1867. 
£ £ £ £ £ s 

CUStOie c.cakacuoce 4,941, | 5,485, 544, —_— 5,547, | 5,527, 

EEMOIBG  sasoctve heceareensms 4 Old, } 00;920, — 1,024, 5,742, 5,039, 

Stamps .io..yheens 2,425, | 2,542, 117, — 2,498, | 2,554, 

PAROS mcewarinpsevdvertucaea® 2p DRY; 431, — 15720; 414, 389, 

Post Onice to005i5..2. i870, 1,200; 30, -- 1,100,415 1,100, 
Telegraph Service .... 100, “= — 100, — = 





17,807, | 15,648, || 691, | 2,850, | 15,301, | 15,105, 








Property Dax io2%...... B74, | \oyed as — 2 ICTS., 3,007; | 2,156, 
23,695,110, 691, 5,363, | 18,3868, | 17,261, 
Crown Lands ............ 114, 102, -- P., 101, 93, 
Miscellaneous............ 1,124, | 1,089, —- Bhs 909, | 1,088, 
LOCOS: «cossevs 24,829, | 20,110, 691, 5,410, | 19,378, | 18,442, 

\eeseeee 





| | Nxt Incr. £4,718,878 














YEARS, 1870. Corresponding Years. 
1870. Eso: aise 7) ees” «a le 
ended Sist March. Less. | More. | 1868. | 1867. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
CHUSEOHIG \.cesteciossnvas nets 21,529, | 22,424, 895, — 22,650, | 22,308, 
WIRCIEO Gcntohisocnvarseee’ 21,763, | 20,462, 1,301, | 20,162, | 20,670, 
RTAUROS! sctca tus iewesuruneon: 9,248, | 9,218, — 36, 9,541, | 9,420, 
EROS? co chsaduscts ore ets 4,500, 3,494, — 1,006, 3,009, | 3,468, 
POst OMOe Lacan 4,670, | 4,660, —_ 10, 4,630, | 4,470, 
Telegraph Service .... LOO, — _ 100, — — 
61,810, | 60,258, 895, 2,447, | 60,492, | 60,331, 
Property Tax cccisc.0s 10,044, | 8,618, — 1,426, 6,177, | 53700; 
71,854, | 68,876, 895, 3873, | 66,669, |. 66,081, 
Crown Lands ............ 375; 360, — 15, 345, 330, 
Miscellaneous............ 3,205, | 38,3856, 151, — 2,586,.| 3,073, 
POVAIS a 455434, | 72,592, || 1,046, 3,888, | 69,600, | 69,434, 
Ee ee, 


Net Incr. £2,842,261 
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REVENUE.—Unitep KINaDOM.—QUARTER ENDED 31st Marcy, 1870 :— 


An Account showing the REVENUE and other Recuipts in the QUARTER 
ended 31st of March, 1870; the Issuns out of the same, and the 
Charges on the Consolidated Fund at that Date, and the Surplus or 
Deficiency of the Balance in the Exchequer on the 31st of March, 1870, 
un respect of such Charges. 


Received :— 


£ 
Income received, as shown in Account I (see ante, p. 304) csccccrsossersese 24,828,766 
Amount raised by Exchequer see issued per Act 32 and 33 Vict., 











cap. 22 600,000 
Amount raised on Account of Fortifications per Act 30 and 31 Vict., 100.000 
CR NEO ck .wdecdene venta teaseddanwudsencacesisednncvetasetes Soctsdeansiiccecewsdeaee - 
Amount received in Repayment of Ravanes fie Public ‘Works CRS ae 604,840 

“3 4" Greenwich Hospital... 232,367 
£26,365,973 
Paid :— r 
Net Deficiency of the Balance in the Exchequer to meet the Charge 5.127.969 
on the 31st of December, 1869, as per last Account ............ssceseeee ore 
Amount applied out of the Income to Supply Services Gncluding 11.881.748 
1,600,0002 Exchequer: Bonds paid Off): .s...0<tecdercssssovsssusanssesenese ee 
Amounitiadvaticed for New ‘Courts: oF VUstice:.1.5 cacestssiecngsencesecdsnecues'ess 1197 
Greenwich Hospital .. estou ncees senders 132,367 


Charge of ue Consolidated Fund on the 31st of arch, 187, 0, viz.:— 


Interest of the Permanent Debt .........cccceocssessese SO, LOL, ISL 
Wernatiaple AWVMUILICSS .c...cccsscsccdeccseretsseessaes, | Lj OLKOTD 








Interest of Exchequer Bonds ......... redasep tedeseee aoe 26,000 
Principal of Exchequer Bilas. ...cscosscicvesassovseseee 11,100 
Interest of “ BrsdesascbeSauiee sas gececne 26,754 
- Deficiency Advances........ Mee teacar te sas 8,149 
He Civil as he sraeets cocSceecele a dodaac sens vducdivedervess ie 10997 
Other Charges on Consolidated Fund Seaiisndusate ve 423,210 
Advances for Public Wovks, GC. "..c.5eccessesceene aes, 200,080 
Sinking Fund .......... PAE et Ri casees sasssuabocediciene 63,745 
—— 7,440,770 
24,583,344 
Surplus balance in the Exchequer on the 31st of March, 1870, beyond 
the amount of the charge on the Consolidated Fund, on that date est 1,782,629 
payable in June quarter, 1870 <.......ascescccsscrcassosesseescess Sacagaeas 
£26,365,973 
*-Charge on 31st March, 1870 ....0s00 rere eusidhPeteeres@eus saseees severe £1,440,770 
Paid out of growing produce in March quarter, 1870......... sconeed Ae OLOS Og 


Portion of the Charge payable in June quarter, 1870. ......00.00000 6,824,018 


To meet which there was in the eee on the 31st of 
March, 1870... en cee BS i ats 


Surplus balance as above :— 
Great Britain POOOOOSHOSOHHHHHEHHHOHHGHOKHTHHH HHH EHHHHSETEOOS £1,374,807 


Ireland SHOHHHAHT OHO SHO AHH HTETHH HHH HTH HHLOHH HHH GOH ETH OHO HOO ONG 407,822 
£767 099 
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BRITISH CORN.—G@azette Average Prices (ENGLAND AND WALES), 


Kirst Quarter of 1870. 
[This Table is communicated by the Statistical and Corn Department, Board of Trade. | 





Weeks ended on a Saturday, Vern oa alas (Per Impl. Quarter.) 
1870. Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
Sie oils &. ode See hs 
Jan. Uh ccusteneaemananaamensaetaieaees 43 8 35 9 20 10 
35 8 iaesicdansncactonateclag Sneeeeh aispieeos 44 5 oo J 20 1 
gs. tallD raeaabeceebueesneeneiaes tasters 44 1 36 4 214 
Pr eee re re 43 6 36 2 20 10 
ACT apenas vated 42. 8 35. 7 20 4 
Average for January siccccroevereeeers 43. 8 35% II 20 «8 
Feb. 5 cccveageateanbotasietecmneretese 42; 2 385.38 20 8 
3 12: ..ccniahh aaineeamtnlodesa cee’ 41. 9 34 6 19 10 
ae ere ee ee 40 8 34 2 t9.. 18 
RE Perr ee ee ae 40 7 33°C«@ > Na 
Average for February ......cessecceases 41 3 345 | 20° % 
BERBER OMCs. 5 ca cesinacenedahostaavonreiey 4) - 337 20 8 
cf Ts adi wdi con dcapenewasanmcseetonean 40 9 33 10 20 10 
5 NOR ave cocdueraema nes meatea eae 41 9 34 4 i eal 
35 PU ssonliwaradesenasscaanuuneseion . a2 5 84 5 21 2 
AVENE FOF MONCH sa dcscceseaseessaadne eS, eke 20. 10 
Average for the quarter .........s00s» 42, 3 34 10 20% % 





RAILWAYS.—Pricgs, January—March;—and Trarric, January—March, 1870. 


[Abstract from ‘‘ Herapath’s Journal’’ and the ‘‘ Times.’’ ] 


















































































Total For ute (£100). Miles Op a ee he Mile pr Wie Dividends per Cent. 
“Be tiene Price-on ‘| (ooo'somitted.) | 13 Weeks. for Half Years. | 
pende ? ? ? ? 3 
Mins. Mar.| Fel. | Jan. 270. | 769. | 770. | 769. |?70.}769¢] 7569," Pag” sy Dee 

£ No. |. No. £ £ ££) Se psi d.\ so di se 

64,9 |Lond.&N. Westn.1212/1233/124 [1,479 |1,416 ] 1,549, | 1,484,]) 81 | 80] 70 -|55 —-| 67 6 

49,9 |Great Western ....) 634) 633] 58311,386 |1,886]  973,| 937,f54 | 52 }32 3/20 -| 15 = 

on3 1. Northern. J1148/112 110 | 487] 487], 507,|. 490,] 80] 77177 6|42 6] 75 = 

29,8| +, Hastern ....| 383; 3873) 383] 746| 746) 453,| 450,) 47 | 47 [10 -| 5 -| Nil 

1456 |DTIZOGON ....sccase0s 43 | 452} 473] 368] 865] 239,| 258,]-49 | 54 }10 -—| Nil | 126 

17,3 |South-Western....| 91 | 94} 94] 53] 553] 271,|. 286, 40 }52 6|40 -| 526 

20,2) 5, _duastern.....| 75: | 762) 78h) 346) 8461 30%,1- 310, 67 }40 —|25 -! 40 - 
213,7 78) 791 79 15,36¢ [5,299] 4,299, | 4,215, 61/41. 9/26 91 37 é 

3248 | Madam. sseeuistvrwny 1212/1234/1233] 825] 778] 875,| 794, 78 |65 —|57 6! 57 

23,3 |Lancsh.and York./1253)1283|128 | 423| 411] 603,| 604, 113 |67 6|67 6| 67 6 

16, o |Sheffieldand Man.} 503] 52 | 533] 249| 251] 280,} 288, 88 }25 —|20 -| 25 = 

40,4 |North-Hastern ..../1253/128 |1263}1,275 |1,260]}'1,000,| 912, 56 772 61576] 60 = 
114,2 106 |108 |108 2,772 |2,700| 2,758, | 2,598, 74. |57 6/50 7) 52 6 

22,3 |Caledonian ........ "73| 78.| 7631 — | —} 649,) . 677, —| Nil |35 -| 376 

6,2 |Gt.S.&Wn.Irlnd.| 98 |100 |100 | 419] 419] — — —|50 -|50 -| 465 = 

ee CREE GHEE | ee | Ce | | EE | =o SSS 3 

35644 Gen. aver.....| 88 | 89 | 89 —| —f — | — 44 —|86 7| 42-7 


Consols.—Money Prices, 1st March, 92% to §.—1st Feb., 923.—1st Jan., 92% to ¢. 
Exchequer Bills.—1st March, 2s. dis. to 3s. pm.—1st¢ Feb., par. to 5s. pm. —Ilst Jan., 2s. dis 
to 2s. pm. 


1870. 


] 


Periodical Returns.—Jan., Feb., March, 1870. 


BANK OF ENGLAND.—WEEKLY RETURN. 


Pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, c. 32 (1844), for Wednesday in 
each Week, during the First QuartEer (Jan.—WMarch) of 1870. 
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[0,000’s omitted.] . 
i g 8 A 5 6 7 
Issuzr DEPARTMENT. CoLLATERAL COLUMNS, 
Tiabrhities: Assets. Notes in Minimum Rates 
DATES, ae of of Discount 
Notes Government Other | Gold Coin sage at 
Issued, | ( Wednesdays.) Debt. oe Bullion. hae 6) Bank of England. 
£ £ er te £ 
Mins. 1870. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mlus. 1869. Per ann. 
33,21 dan. 55...) 11,01 3,98 18,21 23,84 4 Nov. 3 p.ct. 
33,30 mm fn 11,01. 3,98 18,30 23559 
33,44 oe Eee 11,01 3,98 18,44 23,41 
33,40 ay a. 11,01 3,98 18,40 2,300 
33,57 Neb. 2°... 11,01 3,98 ' 18,57 23529 
23,13 33 Sr... 11,01 3,98 18,73 22,81 
33,81 a | oe 11,01 3,98 18,82 22554. 
33,92 ° fe. 11,01 3,98 18,93 22528 
34,10 Mar. 2... 11,01 3,98 19,10 22,64 
34,13 - OF 11,01 3,98 19,138 22,29 
34,20 as, EEO! LEOL 3,98 19,20 2Ty9 5 
34,34 ys. bo £101 3,98 19,34 Z2gI O 
34,90 fa tO 11,01 3,98 19,90 22547 6} 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
8 9 10 11 12 18 14 15 16 17 18 
Liabilities. Assets. Totals 
Capital and Rest. Deposits. Seven pentane Securities. Reserve. eran 
Day and ties 
, Goldand 
Capital.| Rest. || Public. | Private. || te | cwansays.)]°°""™"| Other. || Notes. | Silver | and 
Bills. ment. Coin. | Assets. 
Be £ £ £ ss £ £ £ £ 
Mins. | Mins. || Mins. | Mins. || Mins 1870 Mins. | Mins. Mins. | Mins. | Mins. 
14,55 | 3,24 || 10,24 | 18,29]| ,50 | Jan. 5] 16,31] 20,25 || 9,87 | ,89 | 46,82 
14,55] 3,31 6,31 | 18,3841} ,50 sf | USS OL | 16.65 9,71 | ,89 [438,02 
14,55 | 3,33 4,31 | 18,08 || ,51 » 19} 15,81| 17,03 {110,038} ,92 [43,79 
14,55| 3,34 8,35 | 17,37|| ,45 », 26] 14,21] 18,57 || 10,40 87 | 44,06 
14,55] 3,36 6,23 | 21,10|| ,45 | Feb. 2] 13,83] 20,65 || 10,28 394 45,70 
14,55. 3,87 7,38 | 18,79 || ,46 ys 9} 14,83 | 18,37 || 10,92 | ,92 | 44,55 
14,55 | 3,39 9,39 | 16,54)| ,46 », 16] 14,383] 17,78 || 11,27 | ,95 | 44,34 
14,55 | 3,37 9,27 | 17,29 || ,45 » 23] 18,83] 18,50 || 11,64 | ,96 | 44,94 
14,55| 3,62 || 9,79 | 17,27|| ,45 | Mar. 2]°13,83] 19,49 || 11,46 | ,93 [45,69 
14,55 | 3,63 || 10,91 | 16,76 || ,41 e 9] 13,83] 19,65 |} 11,84 | ,95 146,27 
14,55] 3,64 || 11,57 | 16,59]| ,42 » 16] 13,79)|-19,75 || 12,25 | ,98 | 46,77 
14,55 | 3,67 || 12,25 | 15,78]| ,38 5, 23] 18,88] 19,58 || 12,24 | ,97 | 46,63 
14,55 | 3,68 || 11,2 17,16 || ,36 ,, 80]'12,83]| 21,10 || 12,14 | ,97 147,05 
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LONDON. CLEARING; ; CIRCULATION, PRIVATE AND PROVINCIAL. 


The London Clearing, and the Average Amount of Promissory Notes in Circulation in 
Eneianp and Wass on Saturday in each Week during the First Quarter (Janvary— 
March) of 1870; and in Scortanp and IRELAND, at the Four Dates, as under. 




















[0,000’s omitted.] 
ENGLAND AND WALES. ScoTLAND. IRELAND. 
London: Private | Joint : 
Bis: ’ Cea Banks. oe TOTAL. Weeks a Under TOTAL. oe Under TOTAL. 
a ‘| (Fixed | (Fixed | (Fixed 5 Fixed 5, | (Fixed 
Saturday. ended Issues, oe eck se pa upwards. ni art upwards. = ees 
Wednesday.* | 4,04). | 2,74). 6,78). 2,75). 6,35). 
1870. £ £ £& 1870. £ £ £ £ 
Jan. 1] 51,46 2,66 | 2,28 gan, “2° 1,92"|" 3300 (4597 7,05 
99 8) 92,24 2,76 | 2,36 P 
oy ke 42,580 2,80 | 3,39 
4 22 OT, 40 2,81 | 2,38 
ae ae 64,62 2,79 | 2333 Jan. 29/ 1,83 | 2,86 | 4,69 6,89 
Feb. 5 95,46 2,74 | 2,29 
5 A 974,18 2,67 | 2,28 
ss) AD 85,96 2.6L)1 +227 
mo, eel 6052 2,54 | 2,26 Feb. 26} 1,78 | 2,78 | 4,56 6,81 
Mar. 5] 89,26 2,57 | 2:27 
se 121 2 2,30 2,59 | 2,29 | 
aay bo 82,63 2,58 | 2,30 
gr. 20 |=-67,28 2,61 | 2,34 Mar. 26] 1,73 | 2,74 | 4,47 6,73 





{ 
* The Wednesdays preceding the Saturdays. 
em eT TN IN I RL LS ESE TES SEE OE 


FOREIGN EXCHANGES.—Quotations as under, Lonpon on Paris, Hamburg and 
Calcutta ;—and New York, Calcutta, Hong Kong and Sydney, on Lonpon—with 
collateral cols. 

















1 2g 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 
Paris. Calcutta. | Sead 
London iq. | Silver 
London Bullion Prem. on N ew ; At Hong Syd in bars 
DATES. as Arbitrated. or India | Calcutta i 
wea Dis. on { Hamburg. York. Goanci on Kong. ney. *. 
Paris, Gold ounct'-) London. | Jondon. 
Agnst. For per : 
3 m.d. | Engd. | Engd. | Mille. 8m.d. | 60 d.s.] 60d.s.| 6m.d. | 6m.s8. | 30d.s.| pr. oz. 
1870. pr.ct. | pr.ct. pr. ct. 
Jan. 1.| 25°40 —_— — —_ isl lpm.| 60% 
” 15. 3875 cae ar on "10% ” » 
Feb. 5. "425 — ca & ee ” ” nt 
» AY. cose |e bia gon aie ” 98 
Mar. 5. 40 — —_ i S ~ t 
» 19. "423 Soa an ri ” . pm 92 





Vol. XXXII] aise. te Me ( Port TE: 
JOURNAL OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 


SEPTEMBER, 1870. 


Opentnc Appress of the Prusipenr of Secrion F (Economic 
Science and Sraristics), of the Brivis Assocation for the 
ADVANCEMENT of Science, at the Forriera Meerine, at Liver- 
POOL, September, 1870. By Proresson W. Stanizy Jevons, 
Mi Ay. E'S.S: 


Tue field of knowledge which we cultivate in this Section is so 
wide, that it would be impossible, in any introductory remarks, to 
notice more than a few of the important questions which claim our 
attention at the present time. 

The name Statistics, in its true meaning, denotes all knowledge 
relating to the condition of the State or people. I am sorry to 
observe, indeed, that many persons now use the word statistical as 
if it were synonymous with numerical; but it is a mere accident 
of the information with which we deal, that it is often expressed in 
a numerical or tabular form. As other sciences progress, they 
become more a matter of quantity and number, and so does our 
science; but we must not suppose that the occurrence of numerical 
statements is the mark of statistical information. 

In order, however, that any subject can be fitly discussed by a 
Section of this Association, it should be capable of scientific treat- 
ment. We must not only have facts, numerical or otherwise, but 
those facts must be analysed, arranged and explained hy inductive 
or deductive processes, as nearly as possible identical with those 
which have led to undoubted success in other branches of science. 
I have always felt great gratification that the founders of this Asso- 
ciation did not in any narrow spirit restrict its inquiries and discus- 
sions to the domain of physical science. The existence of this 
Section is a standing recognition of the truth, that the condition of 
the people is governed by definite laws, however complicated and 
difficult of discovery they may be. It is no valid reproach against 
us that we cannot measure, and explain, and predict, -with the accu- 
racy of a chemist or an astronomer. Difficult as may be the problems 
presented to the experimentalist in his investigation of Material 
Nature, they are easy compared with the problems of Human 
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Nature, of which we must attempt the solution. I allow that our 
knowledge of the causes in action is seldom sure and accurate, so 
as to present the appearance of true science. 

There is no one who occupies a less enviable position than the 
Political Economist. Cultivating the frontier regions between 
certain knowledge and conjecture, his efforts and advice are scorned 
and rejected on all hands. If he arrives at a sure law of human 
nature, and points out the evils which arise from its neglect, he is 
fallen upon by the large classes of people who think their own 
common sense sufficient; he is charged with being too abstract in 
his speculations ; with overlooking the windings of the human heart ; 
with undervaluing the affections. However humane his motives, he 
is lucky if he escape being set down on all sides as a heartless 
misanthrope. Such was actually the fate of one of the most 
humane and excellent of men, the late Mr. Malthus.. On the other 
hand, it is only the enlightened and wide-minded scientific men who 
treat the political economist with any cordiality. J much fear that, 
as physical philosophers become more and more successful, they tend 
to become like other conquerors, arrogant and selfish; they forget 
the absurd theories, the incredible errors, the long enduring debates 
out of which their own knowledge has emerged, and look with _ 
scorn upon our economic science, our statistics, or our still more 
vague body of knowledge .called social science, because we are still 
struggling to overcome difficulties far greater than ever they 
encountered. But, again, I regard the existence of this Section as 
a satisfactory recognition of the absolute necessity of doing our 
best to cultivate economic subjects in a scientific spirit. 

The great and everlasting benefits which physical science has 
conferred upon the human race are on every side acknowledged ; 
yet they are only the smaller half of what is wanted. It daily 
becomes more apparent that the highest successes in the scientific 
arts and manufactures are compatible with deep and almost hope- 
less poverty in the mass of the people. We subdue material 
nature; we spin and weave, and melt and forge with a minimum 
of labour and a maximum of result; but of what advantage is all 
this while human nature remains unsubdued, and a large part of the 
population are too ignorant, careless, improvident or vicious, to 
appreciate or accumulate the wealth which science brings. Chemistry 
cannot analyse the heart; it cannot show us how to temper the 
passions or mould the habits. The social sciences are the necessary 
complement to the physical sciences, for by their aid alone can the 
main body of the population be rendered honest, temperate, pro- 
vident, and intelligent. 

In this kingdom during the last thirty or forty years we have 
tried a mighty experiment, and to a great extent we have failed. 
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The growth of the arts and manufactures, and the establishment of 
free trade have opened the widest means of employment and brought 
an accession of wealth previously unknown; the frequent remission 
of taxes has left the working classes in fuller enjoyment of their 
wages ; the poor laws have been reformed and administered with 
care, and the emigration of millions might well have been expected 
to leave room for those that remain. Nevertheless within the last 
few years we have seen pauperism almost as prevalent as ever, and 
the slightest relapse of trade throws whole towns and classes of 
people into a state of destitution little short of famine. Such a 
melancholy fact is not to be charged to the political economist; it is 
rather a verification of his unheeded warnings; it is precisely what 
Malthus would have predicted of a population which, while supplied 
with easily earned wealth, is deprived of education and bribed by 
the mistaken benevolence of the richer classes into a neglect of the 
future. What can we expect while many still believe the proverb, 
that “Where God sends mouths, He sends food,” and while a great 
many more still act upon it? 

I am glad to say that, in spite of all opponents, we have 
an education act. ‘Three centuries ago the State recognised the 
principle that no person should be allowed to perish for want of 
bread; for three centuries the State has allowed the people to 
perish for want/of mind and knowledge. Let us hope much from 
this tardy recognition of the greatest social need, but let us not 
withdraw our attention from many other causes of evil which still 
exist in full force. I wish especially to point out that the wise pre- 
cautions of the present poor law are to a great extent counteracted 
by the mistaken humanity of charitable people. Could we sum up 
the amount of aid which is, in one way or other, extended by the 
upper to the lower classes, it would be almost of incredible amount, 
and would probably far exceed the cost of poor law relief. But I 
am sorry to believe that however great the good thus done the evil 
results are probably greater. Nothing so surely as indiscriminate 
charity tends to create and perpetuate a class living in hopeless 
poverty. It is well known that those towns where charitable insti- 
tutions and charitable people most abound, are precisely those where 
the helpless poor are most numerous. It is even shown by Sir 
Charles Trevelyan, in a recent pamphlet, that the casual paupers 
have their London season and their country season, following the 
movements of those on whom they feed. Mr. Goschen and the 
poor law authorities have of late begun to perceive that all their 
care in the administration of relief is frustrated by the over-abun- 
dant charity of private persons, or religious societies. The same 
family often joins parish relief to the contributions of one or more 
lady visitors and missionaries. Not only improvidence but gross 
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fraud is thus promoted, and cases are known to occur where visitors 
of the poor are duped into assisting those who are secretly in pos- 
session of sufficient means of livelihood. 

Far worse, however, than private charity are the innumerable 
small charities established by the bequests of mistaken testators. 
Almost every parish church has its tables of benefactions, holding 
up to everlasting gratitude those who have left a small patch of land, 
or an annual sum of money, to be devoted to pauperising the popu- 
lation of the parish throughout all time. Blankets, coals, loaves or 
money are doled out once or twice a-year, usually by the vicar and 
churchwardens. More or less these parish charities act as a decoy 
to keep the most helpless part of the population nominally within 
the fold of the Church. The Dissenters, where they are strong 
enough, retaliate by competing for the possession of the poor by 
their own missions, and thus the reproach of the Roman Catholic 
Church, that it fostered mendicancy, holds far too true of our pre- 
sent sects. With private charity no law can interfere, and we can 
do nothing but appeal to the discretion of individuals. With testa- 
mentary charities it is otherwise. 

We are far yet from the time when so beneficial a measure will 
be possible, but I trust that we are rapidly approaching the time - 
when the whole of these pernicious charities will be swept away. We 
have in this country carried respect to the wishes of past generations 
to an extent simply irrational. The laws of property are a purely 
human institution, and are just so far defensible as they conduce to 
the good of society. Yet we maintain them to the extent of wast- 
ing and misusing no inconsiderable fraction of the land and wealth 
of the country. It would be well worthy, I think, of Mr. Goschen’s 
attention, whether all small parish charities might not be transferred 
to the care of the guardians of the poor, so as to be brought under 
the supervision of the Poor Law Board, and distributed in accord- 
ance with sound principle. I should refuse to see in all such ‘public 
endowments any rights of private property, and the State which 
undertakes the ultimate support of the poor, is bound to prevent its 
own efforts to reduce pauperism from being frustrated, as they are 
at present. 

And while speaking of charities, it is impossible to avoid noticing 
the influence of medical charities. No one could for a moment 
propose to abolish hospitals and numerous institutions which are 
absolutely necessary for the relief of accidental suffering. But 
there is a great difference between severe accidental disease or 
injury, and the ordinary illnesses which almost every one will suffer 
from at various periods of his life. No working man is solvent 
unless he lay by so much of his wages as will meet the average 
amount of sickness falling to the lot of the man or his family. If 
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it be not easy to determine this amount, there are, or may be, sick 
clubs which will average the inequalities of life. In so far as trades 
unions favour the formation of such clubs, they manifest that spirit 
of self-reliance which is the true remedy of pauperism. 

But the wealthy classes are, with the best motives, doing all 
they can to counteract the healthy tendencies of the artisans. They 
are continually increasing the number and resources of the hospitals, 
which compete with each other im offering the freest possible 
medical aid to all who come. The claims of each hospital for 
public support is measured by the number of patients it has 
attracted, so that, without some general arrangement, a more sound 
system is impossible. Hospitals need not be self-supporting, and in 
cases of really severe and unforeseen suffering, they may give the 
most lavish aid; but I conceive that they should not relieve slight 
and ordinary disease without a contribution from those benefited. 
As children are expected to bring their school pence, though it be 
insufficient to support the school, and as Government has wisely 
refused to sanction the general establishment of free schools, so I 
think that every medical institution should receive small periodical 
contributions from the persons benefited. Arrangements of the kind 
are far from uncommon, and there are many self-supporting dispen- 
saries, but the competition of free medical charities has, to a great 
extent, broken them down. 

The importance of the subject with which I am dealing, can 
only be estimated by those who have studied the statistics of 
London charities, prepared by Mr. Hicks and published in the 
Times” of 11th February, 1869. It is much to be desired that 
Mr. Hicks, or some other statistician, would extend a like inquiry 
to all parts of the United Kingdom, and give us some notion of the 
amount of money expended in the free relief of the poor. 

Closely connected with this subject is that of the poor law 
medical service. Admirable efforts are being made to improve the 
quality of the medical aid which ali persons sufficiently poor can 
demand, and some unions have already erected hospitals almost 
perfect in their comfort and salubrity. It will be conceded by 
every one, that those sick persons, whose charge is undertaken by 
the public, ought to be treated with care and humanity. Where 
medical aid is given at all, it ought to be good and sufficient. But 
the subject seems to me to be surrounded with difficulties, out of 
which I cannot find my way. The better we make the poor law 
medical service, the more we shall extend and deepen the convic- 
tion, already too prevalent, that the poor may make merry with 
their wages when well and strong, because other people will take 
care of them when sick and old. We thus tend to increase and 
perpetuate that want of self-reliance and providence which is the 
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crowning defect of the poorer classes. In this and many other 
cases it seems as necessary as ever that our humane impulses should 
be guided by a stern regard to the real results of our actions. 

IT now turn to a subject which must come prominently before 
our Section. I mean the future financial policy of the kingdom. 
We are now at a most peculiar and happy epoch in our financial 
history. For thirty years or more a reform of the tariff has been 
in progress, and it is only a year since the last relic of the pro- 
tective system was removed by Mr. Lowe’s repeal of the small corn 
duty. One great scheme is thus worked out and completed. 
Henceforth, if duties are remitted, it must be on a wholly different 
eround—as simple remission of revenue—not as the removal of 
protective duties which benefit some to the injury of others. It 
might well be thought difficult to overlook the difference between a 
tax for revenue purposes and one for protective purposes; and yet 


there are not a few who seem not to see the difference. Weare ~ 


still told that there is no such thing as free trade, and that we shall 
not have it until all custom houses are swept away. ‘This doctrine 
rests, however, upon a new interpretation of the expression free 
trade, which is quietly substituted for the old meaning. Cobden, 


however much he might be in favour of direct taxation, took care to— 


define exactly what he meant by free trade. He said :— 

‘“‘ What is free trade? Not the pulling down of all custom 
‘¢ houses, as some of our opponents try to persuade the agricultural 
‘labourers. Our children, or their offspring, may be wise enough 
‘‘ to dispense with custom house duties; they may think it prudent 
‘and economical to raise revenue by direct taxation; we do not 
** propose to do that. 

“ By free trade we mean the abolition of all protective duties. 

“We do not want to touch duties simply for revenue, but we 
“want to prevent certain parties from having a revenue which is 
“to benefit themselves, but advantage none else; we seek the 
“improvement of Her Majesty’s revenue.” 

Let us, then, candidly acknowledge that in Cobden’s sense free 
trade is actually achieved. Any one the least acquainted with our 
revenue system, knows with what skill our tariff has been adjusted 
by Peel, Gladstone, and Lowe, so that the articles taxed should be of 
entirely foreign production, or else the customs duty should be 
exactly balanced by an excise duty. We have now a very large 
revenue of about forty millions, raised by customs or excise duty on 
a small number of articles, with the least possible interference with 
the trade of the country. A very large part, too, is raised upon 
spirituous liquors, the consumption of which we desire, on other 
grounds, to reduce rather than encourage. 

For the future, then, the remission of customs duties will be 
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grounded on other motives than it has often been in the past, and it 
becomes an open question whether there are not other branches of 
revenue far more deserving attention. It must not be supposed 
that foreign trade is to be encouraged before everything else. The 
internal trade and industry of the country is at least equally 
deserving of attention, and it may be that there are stamp duties, 
licence duties, rates, or other taxes which, in proportion to the 
revenue they return, do far more injury than any customs duties 
now remaining. It is impossible, for instance, to defend the heavy 
stamp duty paid by the articled clerks of attorneys on their admis- 
sion; and, if I went into detail, it would be easy to point out scores 
of cases where the attention of the Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
needed. 

I may point to local taxation especially as a subject requiring 
attention, even more than any branch of the general revenue. Until 
within the last few years the importance of the local rates was to a 
great extent overlooked, because there were no adequate accounts of 
their amount. The returns recently obtained by the Government 
are even now far from complete, but it becomes apparent that at 
least one-fourth part of the whole revenue of the kingdom is raised 
by these neglected rates and tolls. Their amount is more than equal 
to the whole of the customs duties, upon the reform of which we have 
been engaged for thirty years. Nevertheless we continue to allow 
those rates to be levied substantially according to an act passed 
in the reign of Queen Hlizabeth. The recent partial inquiry by 
a select committee has chiefly served to prove the extent and 
difficulty of the reform which is needed. Whole classes of pro- 
perty which were unrated three centuries ago are unrated now, 
and it will be a matter of great difficulty to redress in an equitable 
manner inequalities which have been so long tolerated. The 
subject is of the more importance because there is sure to be a con- 
‘tinuous increase of local taxation. We may hope for a reduction 
of the general expenditure, and we shall expect rather to reduce 
than raise the weight of duties. But all the more immediate needs 
of society, boards of health, medical officers, public schools, reforma- 
tories, free libraries, highway boards, main drainage schemes, water 
supplies, purification of rivers, improved police, better poor law 
medical service ;—these, and a score of other costly reforms, must be 
supported mainly out of the local rates. Before the difficulties of 
the subject become even greater than they now are, I think that the 
principles and machinery of local taxation should receive thorough 
consideration. At present the complexity of the laws relating to 
poor rates is something quite appalling, and it is the herculean nature 
of the reform required which perhaps disinclines financial reformers 
from attacking it. Several most able members of the Statistical 
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Society have, however, treated the subject, especially Mr. Frederick 
Purdy, Professor J. H. T. Rogers, and Mr. Dudley Baxter. 

I am glad to be able to draw the attention of the Section to 
the fact that the Statistical Society of London have received from 
Mr. William Tayler, one of the members, the sum of fifty guineas, 
to be awarded by the Society, to the author of the best essay on the 
Local Taxation of the United Kingdom. 

We have considerable opposition raised to customs and excise 
duties, because they are indirect taxes, but the fact is, that direct 
taxation is practically impossible. Careful examination shows that 
it is difficnlt to draw any clear distinction between taxes in this 
respect. ‘There are few or no direct taxes borne only by those who 
pay them. The incidence of the local rates, for instance, is an unde- 
cided question, but I do not doubt that they fall to a considerable 
extent indirectly. The incidence of the stamp duties is almost 
wholly indirect, but defies investigation. The income tax no doubt 
approaches closely to the character of a direct tax, but it has the 
insuperable inconvenience of being paid by the honest people and 
escaped by the rogues. I am inclined to look upon schemes of 
universal direct taxation as affording much scope for interesting 
speculation, but as being, in practice, simply impossible. 

I have another point to urge. Is not the time come when the 
remission of taxes, whether of one kind or another, may properly 
cease to be a main object? The surplus revenue of future years will 
doubtless be more than sufficient to enable the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to reform or abolish those small branches of internal 
revenue which occasion far more inconvenience and injury than they 
are worth. There will still, should war be happily avoided, remain 
a considerable surplus, and the question presses upon us, Shall this 
revenue be relinquished, or shall it be applied to the reduction of the 
~ national debt ? 

In considering this subject, I may first pomt out that there 
probably exists no grievous pressure of taxation, and no considerable 
inequality as regards the several classes of the people. We are now 
able to estimate, with some approach to accuracy, the actual propor- 
tion of income which is paid by persons of different incomes. The 
accounts now published by Government, and the labours of several 
eminent statisticians, especially Professor Leone Levi and Mr. Dudley 
Baxter, permit us to make this calculation. The most recent addi- 
tion to our information is contained in an elaborate paper read by 
Mr. Baxter before the Statistical Society in January, 1869, and 
since published in the form of a volume. Mr. Baxter has, with 
great industry and skill, collected a mass of information concerning 
the habits of persons in different classes of society, which he com- 
bines with the published accounts of the revenue, and with the 
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statistics of income previously estimated by himself and Mr. Leone 
Levi. Both he and Professor Levi come to the conclusion that the 
working classes, so long as they make a temperate use of spirituous 
liquors and tobacco, pay a distinctly less proportion of their income 
to the State, and even intemperance does not make their contribu- 
tion proportionally greater than those of more wealthy persons. 

It happens that, before I was aware of Mr. Baxter’s elaborate 
inquiries, | undertook a similar inquiry on a much more limited 
scale, by investigating the taxes paid by average families spending 
40l., 85/., and 5ool. a-year. My conclusions, as might be expected, 
were not exactly coincident with those either of Mr. Baxter or Pro- 
fessor Levi; yet there was no great discrepancy. I conceive that 
families of the classes mentioned, consuming moderate quantities of 
tobacco and spirituous liquors, all pay about 10 per cent. of their 
income in general or local taxation, allowance being made for the 
recent reduction of the sugar duty and the repeal of the corn duty.* 
But there is this distinction, to be noticed, that the taxation of the 
middle classes is mostly unavoidable, whereas at least half the 
taxation of the poorer classes depends upon the amount of tobacco 
and spirituous liquors which they consume. families of artisans 
or labourers, abstaining from the use of these stimulants, are taxed 
very lightly, probably not paying more than 4 or 5 per cent. of 
their income. Now, while many men are total abstainers, and many 
are intemperate, I think we cannot regard the taxes upon stimulants 
as we do other taxes. The payment of the tax is voluntary, and is, I 
believe, paid without reluctance. The more we thus investigate the 
present incidence of taxation, the more it seems inexpedient to 
proceed further in the reduction of the customs and excise duties. 
The result would be to leave by far the larger mass of the people 
almost free from anything but local taxes, and to throw the whole 
cost of Government upon the wealthier classes, and especially those 
who have. tangible property. 

But I venture to raise another question. J doubt whether the 
remission of taxation does as much good at the present day as it 
would at a future time. There are comparatively few signs that 
the wages of the working classes, even when sufficient, are saved 
and applied really to advance the condition of the recipients. All 
is expended in a higher scale of living, so that little permanent 
benefit results; and when bad trade comes again, there is as much 
distress as ever. It is only with the increase of education and 
temperance, that the increase of wages will prove a solid advantage. 
Thus, when the really hurtful taxes are removed, it by no means 
follows that the further remission of taxes leads to the profitable 
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expenditure of income. The money may be spent in a way far 
more profitable to the whole nation than it will be spent by those 
whose taxes are remitted. 

I am glad on this and many other accounts, that the propriety 
of reducing the national debt is beginning to be very generally 
recognised. ‘The question was ably raised by Mr. Lambert during 
the recent session, and both in the House of Commons and in the 
newspaper press, many strong opinions were expressed in favour 
of reduction. In fact, there was almost a general feeling that 
Mr. Lowe’s small measure of reduction was altogether inconsider- 
able compared with our opportunities and the greatness of the task 
before us. During every interval of peace we ought to clear off 
the charges incurred during the previous war, otherwise we commit 
the serious error of charging to capital that which should be borne 
by income. If a railway company needs periodically to renew its 
works, and charges all the cost to capital, it must eventually become 
insolvent; so if at intervals we require to maintain the safety and 
independence of this country or its possessions by war, and do it all 
by borrowed money, we throw the whole cost of our advantage 
upon posterity. If, indeed, one great war could free us from all 
futured anger we might capitalise the cost and leave it as a perpetual 
mortgage upon the property of the country ; but if the effect of any 
war wears out, and we are liable to be involved in new wars at 
intervals, then we cannot fairly or safely go adding perpetually to 
the mortgage upon the national property. The wars at the com- 
mencement of this century have secured for us fifty years or more 
of nearly unbroken peace, and yet at the end of this period of ever- 
advancing wealth, the great debt stands almost at the same figure 
as at the commencement. We enjoy the peace and leave our 
descendants to pay its cost. 

If it be said, that this country is now far wealthier and more 
able to endure the annual charge of the debt than ever before, I 
would point out that the expense of war is also greatly increased. If 
we consider the cost of the Abyssinian Expedition, or the vast debts 
which other nations have lately or are now incurring, it is evident 
that we may have in a great war to incur hundreds of millions of 
debt, or else relinquish our prominent position. Let us hope that 
such calamities will be spared to us, but let us not suppose that we 
may avoid them by being negligent and unprepared. It is not 
many months since Mr. Lowe declared that we must maintain our 
system of taxation substantially as it is, in order to supply revenue 
adequate to possible emergencies. The wisdom of his view is 
already apparent, but I hold that he should have gone further, and 
strengthened our hands by a measure for the reduction of the debt 
worthy of his boldness and the surplus at bis command. But the 
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fact is that little can be done in sucha matter by any minister unless 
he be supported by a strong public opinion. 

The remarks which I most wished to make are now completed, 
and there only remain one or two minor topics to which I will 
more briefly allude. 

The excessive mortality in great towns seems to demand more 
close attention than it has received. For many years Liverpool 
stood at or near the top of the list as regards mortality, but by 
strenuous efforts it has been rendered more healthy. Manchester, on 
the other hand, although often considered the best paved, best 
watered, and in some other respects the best managed town in the 
country, has lately taken a very high or even the highest place as 
regards mortality. In Salford, too, the death-rate has steadily 
grown in recent years. It would seem as if we were entirely at 
fault, and that all our officers of health, sanitary commissioners, and 
the improvements of science and civilisation, cannot prevent nearly 
twice as many people from dying as would die in a healthy and 
natural state of things. | 

Within the last few months attention has been drawn to this 
subject by a prolonged discussion in the “‘ Manchester Guardian.” 
It was occasioned by Mr. Baxendell, who brought before the Man- 
chester Literary and Philosophical Society certain statistics tending 
to show that the mortality of Manchester was not due to any 
peculiar excess in the rate of infantile mortality. It was an old 
opinion that in a manufacturing town like Manchester, the children 
are neglected, while the mothers are employed at the mills; but 
Mr. Baxendell showed that the deaths of infants under five years 
actually bear a less proportion to the whole number of deaths than 
in any other of the large towns. This conclusion was somewhat 
severely criticised by the Medical Officer of Health for Salford, and 
by Dr. Ransome and Mr. Royston, of the Manchester Sanitary 
Association. The latter gentlemen pointed out that the true mode 
of computation is to compare the deaths of infants with the number 
of infants living, and the deaths of adults with the number of adults. 
But even when calculations are made in this manner it still turns 
out that the adult mortality of Manchester is as excessive as the 
infantile mortality. Manchester mothers are thus exonerated from 
the charge of neglect, but at the same time a most important and 
mysterious problem is left wholly unsolved. 

Our perplexity must be increased when we consider that Liver- 
pool and Manchester, though both very unhealthy towns, are quite 
contrasted as regards situation and the kinds of employment they 
present. If we compare Liverpool with other seaports, such as 
Bristol, Hull, and London, it is found to exceed them all considerably 
in mortality. Bolton, Bury, Preston, Stockport and other towns 
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have more women employed than Manchester, comparatively speak- 
ing, yet they are more healthy. The size of the town, again, is 
not the chief cause, for London, though many times more populous 
than any other town, is decidedly healthy. The sites of the towns 
do not give any better solution of the difficulty, London having 
probably as unhealthy a site as any of the other large towns. 

J am surprised that more attention has not been drawn to the 
probable influence of a poor Irish population in raising the death- 
rate. It occurred to me that the great towns which are most 
unhealthy agree in containing a large proportion of Irish, and agree 
in nothing else which I can discover. To test this notion I have 
calculated, from the census returns of 1861, the ratio of the Irish- 
born adult population in all the larger towns of Great Britain.* It 
then becomes apparent at once that the unhealthy towns of Liver- 
pool, Manchester, Salford, Glasgow, Dundee, &c., are all distinguished 
by possessing a large population of Irish, whereas the healthy 
towns of London, Birmingham, Bristol, Hull, Aberdeen, &c., have 
less than 75 per cent. of adult Irish residents. Sheffield is the only 
remarkable exception to this induction. It might seem that, in order 
to confirm this conclusion, I should show the death-rate in Dublin to 
be very high. On turning to the accounts of the Irish Registrar- 
General, we find the Dublin rate to be low, but then we find that the 
Dublin birth-rate is even lower in proportion. In fact the registry 
system in Ireland gives results so much lower in every respect than 
those of Great Britain, that we must either conclude the state of 
population to be utterly different there from what it is here, or we 
must suppose the registration to be very incomplete. If after fur- 
ther investigation this suggestion should be found to explain the 
high and mysterious mortality of many towns, it will, I think, 
relieve us from some perplexity, give us more confidence in sanitary 
measures, and point out exactly where most attention is needed. 

The next two or three years will be a time of great interest to 
statisticians on account of the approaching census of 1871. We 
shall soon possess data which will assist us in many investigations, 
and enable us surely to estimate many of the changes in progress. 

There is only one suggestion concerning the census which it 
occurs to me to make, namely, that it ought to be taken in as nearly 
as possible a uniform manner in all the three parts of the United 
Kingdom. It need hardly be pointed out that the value of statistics 
almost entirely depends upon the accuracy and facility with which 
comparisons can be made between different groups of facts, and a 
very shght variation in the mode of making the enumerations or 
the census or tabulating the results, will lead to error, or else render 
comparison impossible. 

* See Appendix B, p. 323. 
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Reasons, the force of which I cannot estimate, have led to the 
establishment of distinct registry offices in Edinburgh and Dublin. 
Not only are the ordinary reports concerning births, deaths, and 
marriages drawn up independently in the several offices for Hng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, but even the census is performed by 
the separate authorities in the three kingdoms. Consequently we 
have really three censuses and three reports, and at least in 1861 
the tables were constructed to a great extent in different modes in 
these reports. Thus there is a total want of that unity and 
uniformity which, in a scientific point of view, is indispensable. If 
there is one thing more than another which demands perfect unity 
and centralisation, it is the work of the census and the Register 
Office ; but if we cannot have one central office, let us hope that the 
several Registrar-Generals will co-operate so as to produce the 
nearest approach to uniformity in the census. The different terri- 
torial divisions and arrangements may require some modifications 
in the mode of enumeration, but except in this respect, there should 
be perfect identity. 

I should like to direct your attention for a moment to the very 
copious and excellent statistical publications with which we are now 
furnished by Government. Owing partly to the prejudice against 
blue books, and partly probably to the ineffective mode of publica- 
tion, the public generally are not aware that for the sum of 8d. any 
person can obtain the Statistical Abstract of the Board of Trade, 
containing an admirable selection from the principal statistics of the 
country during the preceding fifteen years. For a few shillings, 
again, may be had the “ Miscellaneous Statistics ’’ of the Board of 
Trade, furnishing a wonderful compilation of facts concerning three 
recent years, though I wish that this information could be brought 
more nearly up to the time of publication. 

By degrees a considerable amount of system has been introduced 
into our parliamentary papers. They have always been sufficiently 
copious—rather too copious in fact—-but until the last twenty years 
they consisted mainly of disconnected and accidental accounts, 
which were exceedingly troublesome to statisticians, and often of no 
use whatever. It is from regular annual publications, carried on in 
a uniform manner, that we derive the most useful information, that 
which is capable of comparison and digestion. The annual reports 
which have for some years been issued from various Government 
departments, are the best source of statistics; and I may suggest 
that there are several public departments, for instance the Mint, 
which do not yet give any regular annual reports. 

I would especially point again to the last report of the Inland 
Revenue Department as a model of what we might desire from 
other departments. In addition to the usual annual report, it con- 
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tains an abstract of the previous reports for ten years back, and, 
what is still more valuable, complete tables of all inland duties 
from their first establishment, some of the tables going back to the 
beginning of last century. We are thus provided with a complete 
history of the inland revenue. I cannot but believe that in many 
other departments is much valuable information which might be 
furnished to the public in hke manner at a very slight cost. 

Under other circumstances I should have had something to say 
to you concerning international money. Just before the present 
unhappy war broke out, a commission in Paris had reported in a 
manner greatly facilitating the adoption of an international money 
in the British Empire and in America; at the same time a con- 
ference was about to be held in Berlin, which would probably have 
resulted in some important measures as regards Prussia. LEvery- 
thing, in short, was favourable to the early adoption of a common 
money. But it need hardly be said, that all hope of such a great 
reform must be deferred until peace is once again firmly established. 

Since this Association last met, the great experiment of trans- 
ferring the telegraphs to Government control has been carried out. 
The result has been to some extent disappointing. ‘The proprietors 
of the telegraphs, when negotiating with Government, discovered 
that their property was about twice as valuable as they had before 
considered it. The enormous profits which they made out of the 
sale, seem to me to throw immense difficulty in the way of any 
similar transfer in the future. It becomes, for instance, simply 
chimerical to suppose that the Government can purchase the rail- 
ways, which are about two hundred and fifty times as valuable as 
the telegraphs, and which, if purchased in the same way, would cost 
considerably more than the whole national debt. The working of 
the telegraphic department, again, confirms the anticipation that we 
must not expect from it any such results as followed the establish- 
ment of the penny post. Many people already look forward to the 
time when the uniform cost of a telegram will be 6d., but I believe 
that they will be disappointed. They overlook the essential 
difference that a great number of letters may be conveyed almost 
as cheaply.as one letter, whereas every telegram occupies the wires 
for a definite time, and requires to be delivered, generally speaking, 
by a special messenger. Thus, if we are to have the rapid delivery 
without which telegrams seem to me nearly valueless, the property 
and staff, and, of course, the expenses of the department, must 
expand nearly proportionally to the business. A reduction of the 
rate to 6d., by bringing a great increase of work, would greatly 
augment the expenses of the department, and inflict a loss upon the 
nation. 
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APPENDIX A. 


Kstimate of the proportion of expenditure (see p. 317) paid as 
taxes, general or local, by average families of man and wife, with 
one child over 10 years of age, and one child under 10 years. The 
families are supposed to expend respectively the total amounts of 
40l., 85/., and 500/. a-year, and to represent the classes of labourers, 
artisans, and middle class persons. The family expending so0ol. 
a-year, 18 Supposed to maintain three servants. 





Family Spending per Annum. 


£40. £85. £500. 
































Per’ ent. Per cnt. Per ent. 

Taxes on necessaries—Tea, sugar, coffee, : . ‘ 

: 1:0 us | 0°6 
IU Sears ee, ERO Aen nA See Rt 

ale AS ry dette Mee arin tenn desthason vnunet 2°5 24 1°9 
Income tax, house, and legacy duty ............ — ee 3°4 
Stimulants—Beer, spirits, wine, tobacco........ (rs 4°1 1°8 
Total per cent. of income................ g'0 4°6 » hag | 





In the above statement no allowance is made for many of the 
stamp, licence, and minor customs duties, or the net revenue of 
the post office, so that six or seven millions of revenue remain 
unaccounted for. These duties fall mainly upon the wealthier 
classes, and if they could be apportioned, would probably raise the 
payments of the middle class and labourers’ families to to per cent., 
the artisan’s payment remaining somewhat less than 10 per cent. 
No account is taken of intemperate consumption of spirituous 
liquors and tobacco. Many of the licence duties are taken into 
account in calculating the effect of the customs duties, and. an. 
allowance of 20 per cent. is added to the duties on commodities to 
cover the interest charged by the dealers who advance the duties. 


APPENDIX B. 


—_—- 


On the Connection between the Irish Population and the Rate of 
Mortality in Towns. 


I have tested the suggestion made in the text (see p. 320) ina 
variety of ways, and have, in almost every case, met with con- 
firmatory evidence. 

In calculating the percentage of Irish population in any town, I 
have taken the numbers only of the population of 20 years of age 
and upwards, for the obvious reason that if an Irish family live for 
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a few years in England, they may have children registered as 
Knelish born, although they live under the same sanitary conditions 
as their Irish parents. 

The following statement compares the proportion of Irish popu- 
lation with the mortality in some of the principal towns :— 





Rate of 


Proportion : 

of Irish Population, snk eb 1,000, 

Census of 1861. Average of 1851-60. 
Laverpoolstamancomnnes 34°9 Rate 
Manchester.........:0.000003 20°6 31°6 
Sli acct ieashasaussntine, 12°97 26°1 
INGWOARHIO c.ociesnavladenss 9°0 274 
IB radiONd = y..hsvncousororees 8°6 25°97 
DES Seopa i A Dt eae as 27°83 
fags wi dV sec See a 4" 2 26°5 
DE GEUCOW g guses dukehrced Gonos gy 23°6 
DR OGCNA cvosdusamaostnedobore: ce) 28°5 





The high mortality of Liverpool and Manchester is here in 
striking conformity with the large Irish population, and more 
recent returns of the Salford mortality would also exhibit confor- 
mity. Sheffield is the only serious exception. 

In another calculation, I took a list of the mortality of eighteen 
English towns in the year of the census of 1861. I separated the 
towns into three groups, according as the mortality was— 

1. At the rate of 28 or more per 1,000. 

2. Between the rates of 24 and 28. 

3. At the rate of 24 or less. 

The percentage of Irish population in the aggregate of each 
group, and the average mortality was then found to be as follows :— 





Percentage 
of Average Mortality. 
Trish Population. 





Towns of High Mortality— 
Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle, nee ‘ as 
Com, eriel Trou se 5 tated orusedtrademeas — 4 
Towns of Medium Mortality— 
Leicester, Ashton, Oidham, ee aa . 6: 
Shetineld, Leechs cor cxsccecsyeomantoreayoanck ae tid 
Towns of Least Mortality— 
Bradford, Nottingham, esp | 
Dudley, Stoke, Wolverhampton, 
Stourbridge  aijasursensntagutea manne mace 


5°6 22°9 





With the above we may compare London, which has an Irish 
population of 5°7 per cent., and a mortality of 23°6, on the average 
of the years 1851-60. 

Observing in another list that Altrincham, Bakewell, and War- 
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wick were districts of low mortality, the rate scarcely exceeding 
20 in 1,000, I calculated the Irish percentage as follows :— 


, Per Cent. 
Albu Gi altiy «fost. dheesdh shine dh. chkco Rete ae i 66 
Swe LT Re ceelhon keke AUR I Te 22 
WV SE WIOL SMF f5.c opetee eh eet tet tac tie ee occ 2°O 


Or aggregating the three towns together, we find the Irish popula- 
tion to be on the whole 2°2 per cent., or less than half the average 
proportion of Irish throughout England and Wales, which is 4°52 
per cent. 

These facts appeared to me to be almost of a conclusive character 
by themselves, but in extending the comparison to the Scotch towns, 
we meet with the strongest possible corroboration. The eight 
principal Scotch towns happen to fall apart ito two very distinct 
groups, the particulars of which are shown in the following table :— 


Proportion =~ | Rate of 
of Irish Population, | Mortality per 1,000, 


on the 
Census of 1861. Average of 1855-63. 


—_—_ 











a 


Towns of Large Irish Population— 


TNIGTE Cp ict oie caitonehy ase atngrdons syne valor 2318 27° 
MOREA BOE ct ace oc tav isin deck ish eaceoa soir raene 2.3°0 29°8 
EF 0 Oe Been Ge ee ene Se es Ae 20) 21k 
AISI Ve postss sade covaed cay svadsuBieovvabusseaeatoadea'’s 181 26°5 
Towns of Small Irish Population— 
PEGI «cen cscaseraniee Siesscescudeanns save now's FA, 247 
De agi MM te saat Said geasanconne noise 6°6 2276 
Ts ek ot A em 6°4 24.°9 
PAOTMLCC IL. A re een han eons adeauseule as) 231 





Forming averages of the above numbers, we have— 


SILI TE PP ET ST EP SE ES ET A, 


Average : 
Proportion of Irish Average Mortality 
Population. 
Towns of large Irish population ................ 259 28°97 
- small hit WI cht ateae o°8 23°8 


re SE EP EL A TE DT 


It may not be unworthy of remark, that in the most unhealthy 
towns—Liverpool, Manchester, Salford, &c.—the Irish women are 
in excess of the men; whereas in the most healthy towns—such as 
Hull, Leith, and Aberdeen, the women are even fewer than the men. 
The following is the proportion of Irish women to the whole 
number of women in the healthy places :— 


Per Cent 
MGs s225 ob tee Sera K Sava hms eos sncrdtoantlvcapyovattmeame gered 53 
ADeVAECON, .......csccorroscsscercsscsecsrcensensencseseeessssorsonsensoes 16 
HALO WOL iScancsusdusenretionn tathivence codgpdlopsennonmbinesseuacten oa. I°4 
NU WHGH. os Sey saycanoucoxeisinanenonleocachswodemeseomanmnttrajetesaatnes T°9 
A EAMO AMD suns neavenennsavusnaaapnnnrvadons Mrerntronte ob peeaise 4 
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We should naturally turn to ascertain whether the mortality in 
Treland at all bears out the apparent effect of Irish immigration in 
England. Taking the average of a few years of the returns of 
births and deaths in Dublin, I find that the rates are in both cases 
almost exactly the same, namely, 26°1 per 1,000. In one return the 
deaths were 33°6, while the births were only 24°7. As the birth- 
rate much exceeds the death-rate in England and other progressive 
countries, we must either regard the population of Ireland as being 
in a very abnormal state, or we must reject the returns as wholly 
unworthy of confidence. 

The Kditor of the Statistical Jowrnal has often appended a note 
to the Irish returns, calling attention to their apparent untrust- 
worthiness. Until we know to what extent the returns are defective, 
they are simply misleading and mischievous; but if they at all 
approximate to the truth, they lend strong support to the sup- 
position that English mortality is greatly influenced by Irish 
immigrants. 
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1.—Introductory. 


Free town-libraries are essentially a modern institution, and yet 
can boast of a greater antiquity than is generally supposed, for we 
find a town-library at Auvergne in 1540, and one at a still earlier 
date at Aix. Hither the munificence of individuals or the action of 
corporate authorities has given very many of the continental towns 
freely accessible libraries, some of them of considerable extent. In 
Hngland the history of town libraries is much briefer. There is 
reason to believe that London at an early date was possessed of a 
common library; and Bristol, Norwich, and Leicester, had each town- 
libraries, but the corporations proved but careless guardians of 
their trust, and in each case allowed it to be diverted from the free 
use of the citizens for the benefit of a subscription library. At. 
Bristol, in 1613, Mr. Robert Redwood ‘gave his lodge to be con- 
‘‘ verted into a library or place to put books in for the furtherance 
of learning.” Some few years after, Tobie Matthew, Archbishop 
of York, left some valuable books in various departments of litera- 
ture for free access “to the merchants and shopkeepers.’ The collec- 
tion was subsequently enriched by the bequest of John Heylin, Hsq., 
in 1766, of the library and MSS. of the well-known Dr, Heylin. 
The use of the library was, in 1778, granted to the originators of a 
subscription library, who proceeded to resolve that no keeper of an 
inn or coffeehouse should become a member of their body, or have 
access to those books which the pious Archbishop of York had left 
for the benefit of the merchants and shopkeepers. The library was 
restored to its original purpose in 1856, when it contained about ° 
2,000 volumes. In 1867 this number had increased to 8,000 
volumes. 
Zz 2 
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The libraries of Norwich and Leicester have also been restored 
to their original functions as town-libraries. 

The paucity of our public libraries, twenty years ago, excited the 
attention of Mr. Edward Hdwards, to whose labours in this field 
the country owes so much. Having collected a large amount of 
statistics as to the comparative number of these institutions in 
different States, he communicated the result of his researches to the 
Statistical Society, in a paper which was read on the 20th of March, 
1848, and was printed in this Journal in the August following. 

The paper revealed some unpleasant facts, and showed that, in 
respect of the provision of public libraries, Great Britain occupied a 
very unworthy position. In the United Kingdom (including 
Malta) Mr. Edwards could only discover 29 libraries having more 
than 10,000 volumes, whilst France could boast 107, Austria 41, 
Switzerland 13. The number of volumes to every hundred of the 
population of cities containing libraries, was, in Great Britain 43, 
France 125, Brunswick 2,353. Of the 29 British libraries enume- 
rated by Mr. Edwards, some had only doubtful claims to be con- 
sidered as public, and only one of them was absolutely free to all 
comers, without influence or formality. That one was the public 
hbrary at Manchester, founded by Humphrey Chetham in 1665.* 


* A paragraph has appeared in some of the literary papers on the comparative 
provision of libraries in Europe, which merits a few words :— 

Signor Natoli, the Minister of Public Instruction in Italy, says that where 
Great Britain has 1,771,493 volumes in its public and large private libraries, or 
6 to every 100 persons in its population; Italy has 4,149,281, or 19% to every 
100 persons; France has 4,389,000, or 11°7 to each 100 persons; Austria, 
2,408,000, 6°9 per cent.; Prussia, 2,040,450, or 11 per cent.; Russia, 582,090, 
or 14 per cent.; Bavaria, 1,268,500, or 263 per cent.; and Belgium, 509,100, or 
10% per cent. 

The figures above quoted from Signor Natoli’s report on public libraries in the 
* Statistica del Regno d’Italia,” are the weak part of what very competent autho- 
rities have pronounced to be a really valuable account of the Italian libraries. As 
respects five of the States mentioned, the figures are a quotation from Mr. Edward 
Edwards’s “ Statistical View of Public Libraries,” published twenty years ago; as 
respects two other States, they are slightly varied from the old figures. No regard 
whatever is paid to the lapse of time, or to the fact that the figures of 1849 relate 
only to libraries “exceeding 10,000 volumes ” in extent. The data for a really 
correct estimate of this character does not exist, at least so far as England is con- 
cerned. The State has no supervision of our libraries, and there is no machinery, 
public or private, for focussing statistics so as to yield satisfactorily information 
like that which Signor Natoli gives of Italian libraries. Although in the size of 
our provincial libraries England may appear to hold an inferior position, it is 
perhaps more in appearance than in reality, for our town libraries are brought up 
to the demands of the age, in a much more efficient manner than on the continent, 
and there exists nowhere else so large a number of smaller libraries. The State 
has never, in Great Britain, recognised the duty of encouraging the systematic 
provision of good literature freely accessible to all classes, but private enterprise and 
private benevolence have done much to supply the deficiency. No society for 
educational or literary purposes, is considered complete without a library. Work- 
ing men’s clubs, temperance societies, night schools, scien’ ‘fic societies of every 
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The paper read before this Society twenty-two years ago was 
destined to be productive of great and speedy results. From the 


description, think something wanting until they have accumulated a number of 
volumes chiefly bearing on the particular phase of thought or investigation which 
they affect. Thus, in the sister boroughs of Manchester and Salford, the public 
libraries endowed by Humphrey Chetham, the eight rate-supported libraries, the 
Royal Exchange, Portico, Law, Foreign, Medical, Athenwum, Schiller-Anstalt 
libraries, and those attached to the various literary and scientific societies, colleges, 
temperance societies, Sunday schools, circulating libraries, &c., will contain in the 
aggregate not less than 4c0,000 volumes. The Sunday School libraries alone claim 
90,000 volumes, of which 25,532 volumes belong to the Church of England ; 41,530 
to the Congregationalists, or Independents; 9,54.7 to the Methodists; 7,820 to the 
Presbyterians; 2,512 to the Roman Catholics; and 10,254 to the Unitarians, 
Quakers, Bible Christians, and Swedenborgians. The largest of the libraries in con- 
nection with the schools of the Established Church (St. Paul’s, Bennett Street), con- 
tains 3,300 volumes, and, from a partial analysis of the catalogue, it would appear 
that the hooks belonging to the great divisions of knowledge, are in the following 
proportion :—Of every 100 volumes, 43 belong to theology, 6 to mental philosophy, 
34. to history, 4 to politics, 8 to science, and 5 are novels or light literature. About 
300 of the volumes can only be consulted on the premises, and include the publica- 
tions of the Parker and Ecclesiastical History Societies. There is in connection with 
the school a mutual improvement society, having a library of about 300 volumes. 
The proportions in this are, theology 6, philosophy 9, history 23, politics 5, 
science 3, literature 54 per cent. Their chief object, of course, will be the literature 
of the particular sect to which they belong, but due allowance being made for this 
circumstance, there can still be no question but that they are instrumental in 
circulating a large number of good books on unsectarian subjects. Nor is it in 
the large towns alone that we find numerous educational and library agencies at 
work. Few of the Lancashire villages are without schools and libraries of some 
description. If we turn to the little village of Royton, formerly (and still) noted 
for its democratic sympathies, we shall find that the divine hunger for knowledge 
has produced institutions, humble enough, and yet in some measure capable of 
satisfying that craving. The population of Royton in 1851 was 6,974; ten years 
later it had only increased tc 7,437. In 1854 Mr. J. B. Horsfall, an inhabitant of 
the village, published a little pamphlet which gives an interesting account of its 
various literary institutions. From this we learn that “there are in Royton and 
“its vicinity eighteen newsrooms, libraries, and self-improvement secieties. The 
* total number of books in the various libraries amount to more than 3,000 
“ volumes, which have been purchased by the united pence of more than 600 
“members. Besides the above, there are the libraries, night schools, day schools, 
“and Sunday schools connected with the various places of worship. Of all the 
“youths and men over 16 years of age, there are very few who are not members 
*‘ of some school or mutual improvement society.” The most noticeable of these 
libraries is the Royton Botanical Society and Natural History Library, formed in 
1794. The first president was the late John Mellor, one of the most eminent of 
those working men, students of science, of whom Lancashire is proud. Amongst the 
books in the library, Mr. Horsfall mentions ‘“ Hooker’s Flora,” “ Lee’s Botany,” 
« Withering’s Botany,” ‘ Woodville’s Botany,” “‘ Macgillivray’s Geology,” ‘ Gold- 
“ smith’s Animated Nature,” “ Chambers’s Chemistry,” ‘ Humboldt’s Views of 
“ Nature,” “ Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation,” and various others of 
a similar character. The Royton Literary Institute was established in 1848 by 
nine factory lads who were anxious for self-improvement. ‘These youths, by the aid 
of their weekly “twopences,” had, in 1854, a newsroom open every night, and 
supplied with Manchester and other newspapers. Three nights in each week were 
gevoted to scholastic purposes, and they had classes for reading, writing, arithmetic, 
grammar, music, &c. Besides a set of class beoks published by the Christian 
Knowledge Society, their library contained about 150 velumes of books. The 
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reading of it sprang the present system of free town-libraries. The 
seed was then sown, and it is now fructifying in the libraries which 
are springing up on every hand. The paper attracted the attention 
of the late William Ewart, Esq., M.P., and ultimately led to the 
appointment of a parliamentary committee on the subject of public 
libraries.. The report of this committee paved the way for the 
Public Libraries Act of 1850. The provisions of that act and its 
various amendments are well known. 

Several places have availed themselves of this liberty of taxing 
themselves for the maintenance of a public library. The largest 
and most important of the libraries hitherto established are those at 
- Manchester, Liverpool, and Birmingham. Of these three institu- 
tions it is intended to give detailed information, derived either from 
the printed reports or from official communications. The remainder 
of the institutions will be treated more cursorily. 


II.—Manchester Free Inbrary. 


The Manchester Free Library owes its existence to the public 
spirit of the late Sir John Potter, and its origin is thus narrated by 
Mr. Edwards :—‘“‘ Sir John Potter began his chief public labour 
“‘ (during the second year of his mayoralty) by taking from his 
‘“‘ pocket one day, on the Manchester exchange, a library begging- 
“book. He repéated the experiment soon afterwards in a place 
“where he was wont to feel himself more thoroughly at his ease 
‘¢ than even on the exchange, where his name had been so long held 
“in honour. At the head of a board well laden with the choicest of 
‘“‘ the good things of this life, and surrounded by faces beaming with 
“ testimony of the genial enjoyment of them, Sir John Potter was 


Teetotal Society in Royton also performs educational duties. Established in 1842, it 
had in 1854 seventy members, who meet every night, and have classes for reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and grammar. They have a library containing about 300 
volumes, besides atlases, globes, and an organ. The building in which they meet is 
their own property, and was built at a cost of about 4oo/. It is not every village 
that has made such efforts in the pursuit of knowledge under difficulties, but most 
of them have educational appliances of some nature. 

The co-operative societies, also, which owe their existence to the spontaneous 
efforts of the working classes, nearly all perform educational functions, generally by 
means of a newsroom and library, but in some cases also by classes and lectures. 
The library of the Rochdale Pioneers contains over 6,000 volumes, and I have now 
before me a catalogue, printed in 1864, of the library in connection with the 
Sunderland Co-operative Society. It contains 960 volumes, and includes works by 
Carlyle, Howitt, Lamartine, Sismondi, Kingsley, Emerson, Helps, Bancroft, Jean 
Paul, Bremer, Landor, Lytton, Lewes, Leigh Hunt, Brougham, Mill, Spinoza, 
Browning, Tennyson, Theodore Parker, Hugo, Gibbon, Rollin, Goethe, Guizot, 
Mazzini, Smollet, Martineau, Sterne, Ruskin, Colenso, Swedenborg, Dudevant, 
Andersen, Thackeray, Scott, de Tocqueville, Dickens, Prescott, F. D. Maurice, &c. 
They have also most of the best English poets, and translations of the greatest of 
the Greek and Roman classics. 
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“‘ always seen at his best. The enjoyment of the host seemed to 
“increase with the number and the joyousness of the guests. 
‘* Under such happy circumstances, the subscription list opened on 
“the exchange went round the table with the wine, and was rapidly 
‘‘ and liberally filled up.” 

The public subscription ultimately reached the sum of 
12,823/. 1os., including 823/. contributed by working men. With 
this sum, a building, formerly used as a Socialist Hall of Science, 
was purchased, adapted to library purposes, stocked with books, 
and presented to the corporation in trust for the inhabitants 
of Manchester. <A poll of the inhabitants was taken as to the 
adoption of the Libraries Act, and of the four thousand four hundred 
and forty-two who cast their votes, only forty voted against it. 

The promoters, having in view the fact that they were establish- 
ing a public library for a large and important centre of commercial 
activity, thought it would be wise to pay special attention to the 
literature of commerce and political economy generally, and at the 
opening day it had upon its shelves about 7,100 works of that class 
bound in about 3,000 volumes. They also made special efforts to 
collect all books and tracts illustrative of the civil, religious, com- 
mercial, and literary history of the locality. The number of these 
at the commencement was about 500, they now number more than 
2,000 separate works. The number of books on the shelves at the 
opening is shown in the following table, and, to indicate the progress 
of the institution, in the next column is given the corresponding 
figures for 1868-69. 

















1852. 1868-69. 
Theotogy and! phalosophy ....1...<egdscvssercoecdeseeeres 665 2559 
History, biog rap lygcGs6r. -...8 cca ciednen sass tsoveusens 6,707 11,530 
P@libies and. (GOmmMerees my... isso vor so0 dun eeoes 2,705 6,929 
SICLCM ES. SING. SECS mbes dnvaae: sas onks onidovyemonecnaseess sieves anean 1,310 4,082 
Literature and polygraphy ........-0ssreeressereeseees 4,626 11,067 
; 

Specifications of patents ........s0ccrorrversseerseersers — 35965 
Books and pamphlets not yet classified. ............ ' = 1,363 

APOIO DIL Hiss cacptave tapisayis<sittobastnsar 16,0138 41,495 





Note.—The lending library opened with 5,305 volumes. It has now 14,064 ; 
and four additional lending libraries have been opened in different parts of the 
city. The five lending libraries contain in the aggregate 50,860 volumes. 
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The number of volumes and their distribution are as follows :— 





Lending Libraries. 


Refer- 
Class. ence ’ 
Camp- Rochdale | Chorlton 
Library. |” | Hulme. | Ancoats. ae) and | Total. 


field. Road. | Ardwick. 











Theology and ae . Q) 
BOWLY! srcvahednivondes 33559 BGS 827) 294 261 337 | 45343 


History, biography, &c.| 11,530 | 4,732 | 3,850} 2,520 | 2,556 | 2,648 | 27,339 
Politics and commerce | 6,929 912 | 240) 75] 225 210 | 8,591 
Science and arts............ 4,082 | 1,148 967} 650 | 1,000 839 | 8,687 





Literature and poly- || 11.06 | 6,688 | 5,518| 4,810 | 5,042 | 4,817 | 38,054 


Specifications of patents} 3,965 — — — — — 3,965 




















Books and volumes of 
pamphlets not yet 13363 _— — — — — 1,363 
ClassHed, «ci Fixsmnseve 
Embossed books for as 9 . 
the blind ...ss.sseses-- } BU SY BEE ASP OST eae 
Totals Jia ohie 41,496 | 14,064 |10,415/ 8,371 | 9,182 | 8,878 | 92,356 


| 


The next table shows the aggregate— 





Annual Issues from each Inbrary in each Year since the Opening. 





] | ij 


















































eee Reference Lending Total asi AveiaaS 
te Library. Libraries. Libraries. Auerestve meee . 
EGO adver teacnts occdect 61,080 77,232 138,312 461 
ee ea 64,578 77,767 142,345 488 
SEEN hsciatintnanareve 66,261 81,321 147,582 495 
TS5H+58 y. Gal wad ten 40,770 85,783 156,553 623 
OB cisco oceee. eves 101,991 96,117 198,108 666 
a ante 122,772 186,358 309,210 Rist 
"DOZOO ce abeodtiann 115,206 190,308 305,514 | 1,036 
BOBO ssicoaschncdesssines 123,084 ‘| 200,745 323,829 1,250 
TOOUEBE chine 142,433 266,585 409,018 1,371 
6 SO Ries cgabarcccnge 160,496 310,190 472,686 1,579 
OMS cake ans 124,066 318,280 459,044 1,536 
"GS Oh soca sdlacss-oagwenis 108,237 297,707 414,873 1,401 
"GAABD 5..cidionetipevease 112,026 318,210 430,236 1,433 
US65=66. <2... bee-serrine 133,056 295,506 428,562 154.85 
"OOMOT. ..cdcvhivssoeuewrs 194,349 480,083 674,432 32 
MODS nacsvindcrsmnieh 262,446 547,238 809,684: 2,742 
i UROe i328 4iPae 318,663 555,085 873,648 3,088 
Total from the opening| 2,261,413 4,381,865 6,690,636 -—- 





f 
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It will be seen that from the commencement. the Manchester 
library was divided into a reference and a lending library, each 
having a distinct aim. The reference library was intended to place 
at the disposal of every student, rich or poor, the best books in the 
various domains of human thought, whilst the lending library was 
intended to be of a more popular character, and whilst containing 
elementary books of a scientific nature, consisted chiefly of works 
of history, poetry, and fiction, including serviceable editions of 
nearly all the greater Knglish writers. The reference library is 
particularly rich in works relating to English history and in the 
varied literature of political economy. The political tracts include 
the best part of the celebrated Magen’s collection, and also those of 
Lord Bexley, Francis Place, William Davies of Oxford, and William 
Fullerton of Carstairs. Amongst the numerous additions of this 
class recently made is a copy of Penris’s “‘ Answer to Bancroft,” one 
of the scarcest of the Marprelate Tracts. The library has no MSS. 
of any importance, but possesses a few early printed books, and 
some of those curiosities dear to bibliomaniacs. Amongst these we 
may include Caxton’s translation of Viragone’s ‘‘ Golden Legend,” 
1482; the Ulm edition of Caoursin’s “ Descriptio Rhodii;” the rare 
edition of Faerno’s “ Fabule,’”? Rome, 1586; Mary Pope’s “ Treatise 
“‘of Magistracy;” the curious French translation of ‘“ Utopia,” 
-published by Guendeville, in 1719; Lycosthenes “ Prodigiorum,”’ 
1557, &. Of costly illustrated books may be named Kings- 
borough’s “Mexican Antiquities,” Silvestre’s “ Paleographie Uni- 
‘“‘ verselle,’ Du Sommerard’s “ Arts au Moyen Age,” a fine set 
of Pugin’s architectural works, the ‘ Vetusta Monumenta,” and 
the botanical works of Blume, Wallich, Arrabida, Hooker, Curtis, 
and Sowerby. Amongst the works on botany the early herbals of 
Gerard, Dodoens, Parkhurst, and Tournefort are worth mentioning. 
There is an extensive series of Bibles, extending to about 300 
volumes; amongst the more curious volumes of this series are the 
Jews’ Bible, printed at Ferrara in 1553; the Greek Testament of 
Colineeus, Paris, 1534; the still rarer English version, supposed to 
have been printed at Antwerp in 1539; a republican copy of 
Walton’s Polyglot. In 1864 a catalogue of the reference library 
was printed, it forms an octavo volume of nearly a thousand pages, 
and contains a record of 26,534 distinct works. T’he compiler, 
Dr. A. Crestadoro, the present chief librarian, has arranged the 
entries alphabetically, and has subjoined to it an index of subjects 
on the same method as that of the well-known Index to the British 
Catalogue. An examination of this catalogue will show that the 
library has many rare and valuable works, and offers to the 
inhabitants of Manchester appliances for study and research such as 
the richest citizen could scarcely hope to bring together for his own 
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use in a lifetime. That the people of Manchester have not been 
slow to appreciate the advantages thus offered, will be seen by the 
following table, which shows how, year by year, the library of con- 
sultation has become more and more appreciated. 


























Year. | Theology.| Philosophy.| History. | Politics. | Science. | Literature. Patents. Total. 

Ist....| 1,184] 1,569 | 22,864] 2,828] 8,618] 24517| — 61,080 
2nd...| 1,848 1,417 | 20,588] 2,895] 8,578] 30,302 — 64,578 
3rd...., 1,894 | 1,882 | 18,867} 3,609] 9,279) 31,730 — 66,261 


Ath....| 2,153 970 | 17,310| 2,877] 10,427| 33,301 | 3,782 | 70,770 
Bth....| 2,218 | 1,453 | 21,884] 4,777] 9,364] 41,918 | 20,877 | 101,991 


6th...| 3,395 | 1,751 | 24,642| 4,206] 10,922] 49,929 | 27,837 | 122,682 
4th...) 3,317 866 | 16,272| 4,703] 9,0385| 41,041 | 39,972 | 115,206 
Sth....| 3,825 1,174 | 18,585] 5,560) 10,585| 54,114 | 29,241 | 123,084 
9th..| 4,679 | 1,346 | 18,519| 6,682] 11,766| 68,338 | 31,103 | 142,433 
10th...| 3,700| 1,478 | 19,134] 8,797| 13,968] 78,759 | 36,660 | 162,496 


lith....| 3,315 | 1,208 | 18977] 7,104] 14,115| 72,972 | 22,893 | 140,584 
12th...) 2,315 843 | 10,542] 11,277] 12,167| 47,795 | 32,227 | 117,166 
13th....| 2,374: 851 | 15,812| 5,883] 10,970] 47,956 | 28,180 | 112,026 
14th...) 2,809 639 | 14,479] 5,139] 10,565] 47,211 | 52,214 | 133,056 
15th...) 2,875 953 | 21,423] 8,284! 14,043] 60,227 | 86,544] 194,349 


16th....| 3,930 | 1,220 | 22,560] 9,990] 18,656| 66,028 | 140,062 | 262,446 
17th....| 3,289 | 1,253 | 24,512] 13,835] 16,689] 66,665 | 192,320 | 318,563 

















—_——- 


Total ..| 48,120 | 20,873 |326,420 |107,446 |199,747 | 862,803 | 743,862 |2,308,771 


The class literature and polygraphy groups together books of a 
varied nature, and without some explanation might lead one to form 
an erroneous estimate as to the real character of the books used in 
the reference library. It includes the literary histories of all 
countries, poets, dramatists, essayists, &c.; bibliographical works, 
encyclopedias, grammars, dictionaries, and periodicals of all descrip- 
tions, from the ‘‘ Philosophical Transactions ’”’ to the ‘ Anti-Tobacco 
“¢ Journal.” * 

Fiction is very sparingly introduced into the reference library, 
scarcely more than 200 out of the entire 40,000 are novels, and of 
that small number many are standard classical works, Fielding, 
Smollett, Scott, Le Sage, Cervantes, and some—“ The Voyage de 
“Nicolas Klimius dans le monde souterrain” for instance—which 
would have few charms for a modern romance reader. 

Some particulars as to the ages and occupations of the readers in 
the reference library are given in the thirteenth report. 

From the same report we learn that in 1864-65, 62,597 of the 
readers resided in Manchester and Salford, 5,666 in other parts of 
Lancashire, 3 in Bedfordshire, 849 in Cheshire, 124 in Derbyshire, 
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2 in Devonshire, 2 in Durham, 3 in Leicestershire, 83 in London, 
3 in Norfolk, 5 in Shropshire, 3 in Staffordshire, 6 in Birmingham, 
1 in Kidderminster, 139 in Yorkshire, 5 in Ireland, 8 in Scotland, 
4 in Wales, and 6 in America! 

The lending libraries have been equally successful, as the 
following table of the issues from them in 1868-69 will show :— 


Monthly Issues and Daily Average for the Lending Inbraries during each 
Month of the Year, 





Lending Libraries. 








Year 
ended Campfield. Hulme. Ancoats. Rochdale Road. Chorlton and 
Ardwick. 
5th 
Septem- 


During | Daily } During | Daily | During | Daily | During Daily During 
ber. the Aver- the Aver- the Aver- 1 ) 
Month. | age. | Month. | age. | Month.| age. | Month. ;Average} Month, | Average. 


Daily 



































Sept. ..| 7,105! 338 | 9,800] 490 | 4,205] 201 | 6,890] 304 | 10,384! aso 
Oct. ....| 9,932] 368 | 15,092) 604 | 5,686] 237 | 8,724] 323 | 11,218] 509 
Nov..... 8,287 | 414 | 14,947] 679 | 6,251| 250 | 7,928] 360 | 14,017| 560 
Dec.....| 9,382] 360 | 14,774) 642 | 6,657 | 256 | 9,078| 349 | 14,577] 560 


Jan. ....{10,463 | 419 | 17,833] 693 | 6,578] 299 | 9,418| 377 | 13,333] 606 
Feb.....| 7,169] 341 | 16,869] 703 | 6,692| 279 | 8,590] 409 | 14,795| 616 
March | 8,642] 332 | 16,129] 645 | 7,182] 274 | 9,714] 374 | 14,880] 553 
April ..| 8,167] 314 | 18,814] 576 | 4,678| 203 | 8,592] 330 | 11,234] 488 
May....| 6,290] 273 | 12,169] 468 | 5,267| 208 | 5,037] 267 | 10,297] 396 
June ..| 7,391] 284 | 12,0385) 481 | 5,123] 198 | 7,641) 294 | 10,680] 410 


July....| 6,605| 254 | 11,431] 476 | 4,558! 198 | 6,342] 288 | 9,188] 397 
Aug.....| 7,417 | 322 | 9,392] 552 | 4,915| 189 | 7,850! 319 | 11,613] 446 
Sept. ..| L101) 275-15 2017 | goa) 702 |275 | 1,216). 304 1,702} 425 





























ie 


Total ..|97,951 | 333 [165,302 | 584 168,444.) 232 496,020] 332 |147,368) sor 











Attached to each lending library is a newsroom, well supplied 
with London and local papers, magazines, pamphlets, &c., all 
accessible without any formality whatever. Any person desiring to 
read a book in the room can be supplied with one, on filling up a 
ticket containing the title of the book he desires and his own name 
and address. Should he desire to borrow books for home reading, 
he can do so on obtaining the signature of a municipal or parlia- 
mentary elector of Manchester or Salford. The class of books 
read will be best understood from the next table, which shows the 
number of volumes in each class issued to borrowers for home 
reading, and to readers for perusal in the newsroom, at each lending 


library, during the year 1868-69. 
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Campfield. Hulme Branch. 
Chaze, Lending Library. Newsroom. Lending Library. Newsroom. 
Volumes iste g, || Volumes | Readers.} Volumes. | ,. fe es g, || Volumes| Readers. 
Theology .csicsdeacaxon 1,591) 15472 9 9 | 1,580} 1,506]11 5 
Philosophy ada 279) |" 201 3 3 17a). caw f ie teas 
HAIStOR YT), chest swite: 12,549 |10,017 || 254 252 | 14,450 |14,119 || 2,224] 2,173 
POG) ccs eeccern: 723) 6321) 829) 322 5386] 510 372 365 
Science’ ws... 4,437 | 3,983 85 8 4,360! 4,258 || 1,422] 1,389 
Litérature  ............ 72,799 |62,844 || 4,870 | 4,826 |102,133 |73,812 ||37,742 | 36,006 
Embossed books 
for the blind \ ai a ~ es i as oo 









































92,401 |78,878 || 5,550 | 5,496 123,248 |94,440 ||42,054 | 40,219 

























































































Petal caduie 
Daily average...| 314] 268 19 19 435 | 334 | 148 142 
| 
Ancoats Branch. Rochdale Road Branch. 
Class. Lending Library. Newsroom. Lending Library. 
Volumes. | Borrowers. || Volumes. | Readers. Volumes. | Borrowers. 
ECOLOGY Orsi sossech ae . 6 
Philosophy ........ } a oo7 _ *5 ek 1474 
FURS EOry <i onde 7,658 6,193 || 3894 298 12,321 8,758 
IPOBUCE ~o.a 127 CLs 2 2 562 470 
SGienee? ot 2,263 2,005 110 97 S877 25705 
Literature ............ 51,516 | 43,444 5,623 5,518 70,947 57,123 
Embossed books 9 = _, 68 S 
for the blind 4 
21 Woy 2) ae, eR 62,288 | 52,416 || 6,156 5,937 89,043 40,660 
Daily average.... 210 177 “21 20 308 245 
Chorlton and Ardwick Branch. 
Class. Lending Library. Newsrvom. 
Volumes. Borrowers. Volumes. Readers. 
CENCCLOGY. nsesisssecisveeteasrsr peer e 
Philosophy latissinndbsatdckesameeees ad 1 Bs OR? bee 
EListovy 4,5. gauche eee 10,259 9,890 2,322 252195 
GIGS % . cocccastntuan cee ee 1,230 1,214 571 560 
Sicrence M25, 8.01 ewan en See 3,306 3,229 1,471 1,458 
iibendtie’ t,i:.caeenche eee ein 93,834 86,230 SUT 28,170 
Jimbossed books for the blind.... 20 20 _— — 
PCB as. cos casera ee ete 110,564. 36,804 21a” 
Daily average ........:.. 376 348 125 116 
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It will thus be seen that each lending library is also, as far as 
its resources will allow, a reference library. This is a still recent 
innovation, and it is not yet possible to say what will be its 
development. 

‘“¢ With reference to the borrowers’ occupations and descriptions, 
117 are clergymen, ministers, and missionaries; 1,066 represent 
‘literary men, architects, surgeons, solicitors, sculptors, artists, 
“‘ civil engineers, and other liberal professions; 462 are school- 
‘** masters and schoolmistresses ; 3,575 school boys and school girls ; 
“3,443 merchants, traders, and agents; 229 employers of manu- 
“* facturing, agricultural, and other industrial labour ; 10,850 artisans, 
‘* mechanics, working men, and labourers; 5,245 engaged in various 
‘* public and private situations; and 3,250 ladies.’’* 

From the last annual report we obtain the following summary 
of one year’s work at the Manchester free libraries. 

‘A desire has been expressed by persons who have seen our 
‘“‘ newsrooms so well frequented in the day and crowded in the 
‘“‘ evening, that a detailed account of this important branch of the 
‘“‘ free libraries system should be prepared, and it is obvious that, 
‘“‘ without this the annual report is imperfect. For this reason it 
‘““has been thought advisable to ascertain, with the greatest 
‘approach to accuracy, the use which the public make of these 
“rooms. The returns which have been obtained show that in 
‘¢ Manchester, with a population of 338,722, there have been during 
‘“‘the year in the free libraries 2,172,046 readers, of whom 398,840 
‘“‘ are borrowers of books for home reading; 74,367 (including 228 
“‘ Jadies) are readers in the reference library ; 91,201 are readers to 
‘‘ whom books have been issued on their signature in the branch 
“ veading-rooms; and 1,607,638 avail themselves of reading the 
*‘ current periodicals, books, pamphlets, and other publications in 
“‘ the newsrooms, for which no signature is required. 

“ During the last year the number of these different publications 
“has been 1,151, representing 593 books and pamphlets, and 
“45,478 current numbers of daily, weekly, monthly, and quarterly 
“ veriodicals. All the reading-rooms together can accommodate 
‘791 persons. The number of readers actually present at one time 
“ has very often in the evening exceeded that limit, and amounted 
“to 1,031, being 240 in excess of the number that can be con- 
*“* veniently accommodated. 

“The aggregate annual issues have increased from 807,664 to 
“ 893,648; consisting of 477,544 volumes issued to borrowers ; 
“97,541 volumes issued in the newsrooms ; 126,243 volumes issued 
“in the reference library; and 192,320 specifications of patents. 


<4 


* Sixteenth Report. 
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‘ These issues do not include the periodicals and books which le on 
“the stands and tables, and are constantly in use; so that by 
“* taking into account a minimum rate of one perusal of only a single 
‘“‘ paper for each reader in the newsrooms, the ultimate amount of 
“actual circulation cannot be represented by a less number than 
“2,501,286. | 

“The names of borrowers on the registers amount to 35,336 
‘against 27,749, the number at the date of the last report, being an 
‘increase of upwards of 25 per cent. The number of volumes 
‘* added to the library during the year has been 8,832 by purchase 
“and 557 by donation; total 9,389 volumes. During the same 
“* period 1,594 volumes have been withdrawn as worn out by constant 
‘ circulation, and of this number 653 volumes have been replaced. 
‘* 176 volumes have been lost or damaged; of these 151 have been 
“replaced or paid for by borrowers, 23 by the guarantors, and for 
“ the remaining two repayment is expected. The net total number 
“of volumes in the libraries, after allowing for books replaced and 
“for books lost, is 92,355 against 86,444 at the date of the last 
“report. Of the total present number 41,495 volumes are in the 
‘ reference, and 50,860 in the lending, department. Out of the 
** 45,478 current numbers of periodicals in the newsrooms, which 
“have been used about two millions of times by people of all 
‘* classes, 65 have been abstracted or pieces cut out while in use, 
‘representing a value of 7s. 73d. The total number of volumes 
‘“* bound during the year is 3,609.” 

The expenditure for the year 1868-69 amounted to §,000/. Ios. 
The particulars are thus given in the Proceedings of the Manchester 
City Council. 


£8. a. 
Salamios and) Wages: i... srcisshivascaeoacibeunocsegtes 1,591 15 9 
BOOKS: 5.54555 tear sil hed Rane etasken hada eee S18. 4b, He 
ESTare) qui bc16 2/01 ae See ee eee ee ee 688 oo 
Rents, rates, taxes, and insurance ..........scsseeeeeee Soe. Ol = 
Interest on loans and liquidation of debt............ 70° = 
WOeORACHS” RUG ive Ae Ra renee aceon je ail a 
PriAbine ao nae a A eet 173 :01 
Catialogaess x :.utd Sghideienti Bi derail BR BO Wie its 
Alterations, repairs, and furniture ...........ceeee 164. 299 
Coals, ne. ated eGR Fs acta ss nnicncn ie sanaanees puleenaal uss 250) ake 
Miscellaneous OXPONGES .....rccorisoveversreiereybbaraaperrens 90 15 2 








Rtix 1 3 
Deduct sundry casual receipts .......... 193) *.10'@ 


5,002, ,BO...- 





In the next table is given the annual expenditure of the library, 
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and the difference between that expenditure and the amount legally 
available :— 


Yearly Expenditure since Opening of the Manchester Library. 
a a a 


Difference below 












































, ; Net Amount the Rat 
Date. Rate. | Expenditure. un showin eriotnt 
not Levied. 
| d. £ £ can 

RODD. gacccst vassstocden | $ 698 1,951 1,253 

BOO: 6 sitiGerseilsod ary 1793 2,040 24.7 

ey cee ee | Ao Fons 2,097 162 
HESS GG 0.6 ssleceasiks | z 2,116 2,114 — 

FD OA Mirada crcceti vedeiesal op 1,745 2,103 356 

7 as EN 1 3,566 4,257 691 

ROBO Ds casctceelbexsannet ” 25230 4,300 1,070 

°59-60 Crratsccvcereecevers 99 3,883 4,347 464 

POGOHG LD neitkiadeeevas: & 2,446 AALZ ark OME 

OED asec Acco tistestons - 3,560 4,587 1,027 

LCD SS a er x 3,660 4,625 965 

S| Se 3 3,270 4,682 1,412 

b OBR OD SZ vaseecscerseaoet. As 3,658 4,799 1,141 

BEES =BG shee tisiscuaseesy: + 3,816 4,907 1,091 

LOG AGE ssctdcsesaecetnatee Ss 4,897 5,082 185 

AS) CS anene eee ener y 4534 5,348 814 

"GS=B9 .cevccsciscssecees a 5,000 5,696 696 

Less annual appropria- 
tions to museum of — — — 2,100 
3500. since 1863 .... 
Total amount not levied} — — — 11,445 





T1.—Lwerpool Free Library. 


The Liverpool library was established under powers given by a 
special local act of Parliament, passed in 1852. An appeal to the 
public brought in only 1,389/. and 4,000 volumes of books. No 
sooner was it organised and opened to the public than its success 
became assured, and it commenced that career of usefulness which 
have made it one of the proudest boasts of Liverpool. The institu- 
tion did not attain its present proportions until 1860. The late 
Sir William Brown, Bart. (then William Brown, Hsq., and head of 
the great firm of Brown, Shipley, and Co.), in 1856, undertook the 
sole cost of erecting a building for ‘‘a free public library and 
“museum worthy of the town, where the inhabitants, be their posi- 
“ tion in life what it may, can resort for intellectual improvement.” 
The foundation stone of the new building was laid on the 15th of 
April, 1857, and was formally opened to the public on the 18th 
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of October, 1860. That day was a red-letter one in the annals of 
Liverpool; the late venerable Lord Brougham, Sir John Bowring, 
and other persons of eminence took part in the proceedings, and it 
was calculated that 400,000 persons were spectators of some por- 
tions of the proceedings. The building (which is said to have cost 
its donor 40,000l.), is one of the most interesting in Liverpool. The 
museum is now a large and important one, probably the finest in 
the provinces. The liberality of the Harl of Derby, who bequeathed 
to the town his fine museum of natural history, has been emulated 
and surpassed by Joseph Mayer, Hsq., '.S.A., who has presented to 
the museum his own collection of antiquities, so long known to the 
archeologist as the Mayer Museum. It is impossible to give here 
any adequate idea of the value and interest of this museum, which 
had required the loving labour of many years to bring together. 
It is rich in many departments; Wedgwood ware and Liverpool 


crockery, Anglo-Saxon gems, missals, Egyptian papyri, Burmese ~ 


bronzes, and objects of interest and antiquity from all quarters of 
the globe. The collection of Anglo-Saxon gems is considered to 
be unique in its character; and a high authority says, that “the 
‘ collection of Egyptian antiquities is one of the most remarkable 


“and extensive in existence, and contains many unique specimens — 


‘of art.” 

A. full and highly interesting account of this remarkable portion 
of the Liverpool institution is now appearing in the “ Art Journal,” 
from the pen of Llewellynn Jewitt, Hsq., F.S.A. The rooms devoted 
to natural history are almost as interesting to the naturalist as the 
portion just named is to the antiquarian, and with the general public 
will no doubt be considered much more attractive. The museum 
has grown up and attained its present position under the direction 
of Mr. Thomas J. Moore, corresponding member of the Zoological 
Society, London, and a well known contributor to the zoological 
journals. From the last annual report we obtain the following 
information as to the extent to which the museum is frequented :— 





Increase in 
1867-68. 1868-69. 1868-69. 








—__—_—_—_ 





—<—$—$—_> 














Day visibots .-aiihawadsuadtaeee anne ae 424,347 462,892 38,545 

Hivening Visitors pa/t...xvspeemtaspemmelen eee 39,504 44,000 4,496 

TE OPAL» ‘cctk Neer ee eee 463,851 506,892 43,041 

Average of day visitors... 1,992 2,163 171 

a5 OVENING VAsibORG; ne .spencn earner 1,519 1,760 241 
Greatest attendance in one evening............. 2,037 2,929 — 
Smallest en ee ee 470 818 — 





ee are a Oe ee ee ee a ee ee 
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Compared with the average of six years, the total number of 
visitors in 1868-69 is above 50,000 in excess, as shown by the 
following figures :— 





Total number of visitors in 1868-69 .....cccccccccscssseceeesese 506,892 
Average of the six years preceding 1868-69 ..........00.-. 455,603 
BERCORE VAL ESC B26 2. on visnsennettrcciaabutinaxooseacéés 51,289 

Total number of visitors in 1868-69 ........ccccsccesessseseses 506,892 
Greatest number in any previous year (1866-67)........ 505,993 
Excess in 1869 over any previous year ............ 899 





The total number of visitors to the museum from its inaugura- 
tion at William Brown Street, on the 18th of October, 1861 
amounts to more than three-and-a-half millions of people, thus :— 


To SUst August, DSC2) o...snc:conatsocssticdeesononsss 22/0, Td 
5 Oe ticket. aie sinasuctaneaaet G27 sad 

Pe OE a AE aie Ee, Be A A 488,123 

oS acres cheapest a, erin ceri 462,648 

5 "66 RR ae ern tore a 385,596 

95 Oli ete enc, Oat are 505,993 

33 Soa MD ANB eb Ne - 463,851 

5 LOO) hs ta ak ee ens 506,892 

otal corer tate: 3,562,220 





Leaving the museum, let us now turn our attention to the 
reference library now containing 49,277 volumes. The table shows 
the number of books in each class in the years 1853 and 1869 
respectively :— 





1853. 1869. 








Dieclogy, Morality, andemStaphysied. s.cisciecs..rsseconssdeneravsensne soos GAO INCOTARORY. 
Natural philosophy, astronomy, chemistry, KC. wcrc 484 1,232 

Hie lustory, botany siineralogy, CCH. ae. ocelssiiesesasssnesscones 482 2,677 
Science and the arts, architecture, painting, music, &............. 440 5,195 
History and BIOGTAPHY oo... seseecvessersesseesssneenessesnessseenearsonsensennentes 1,877 9, 0Al 
ORES Myc OE GOI OIICR fe aad onrsncvennnnasciovisinnplicacinn ncgeeraders? 584 | 2,209 
Eicomrapliy, voyages, sd travels: o.n...0d6c..ccresnontsvonsnsvssonnstorerceustions 996 3,120 
ete US LOL AUULE Orc, Noses codyeievespeaseeesoraxsnegssbicaehsdvnundamantsoere™ 25339 8,993 
a PPISpRUCONCO, law, ANG POlLICS — -icscrsesgroaovonroudrnare.rinradoes endsesdaens 2,791 4,245 
Commerce aiid Political ECONOMY .........1-..0.c-osceccssereroarsvssernenenee: 80 448 
Hducation, rhetoric, logic, and language .........:..cccereersnorereeeees 131 734 
BOG MEYy ANG APAMIALIC UIPEYALULE so... .prccoesrenoonorcoronnernsidyoonsearensenestess Wai 2,224. 
MGR A HAIECIE OMILEVEECOS. 204025502 0ok- cer vn ovcongurnet tssnrieungsancentedasnooucessteyors 1,296 Bri 
RU RSIE MILE VARUR Oc ericrcsccsqertanietitt casts besscosnspouscsnssguesssagetecceacconceasion® ee} 317 


Encyclopedias, gazetteers, heraldry, and books of reference... 409 1,599 


We 10 tis PR ERE Ber ch Sie PP OTE? 1354562 |' 40,277 


The library is a well selected oplselet chiefly of modern books, 
VOL. XXXIII. PART III. 2A 
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and is considered to be particularly rich in the best English and 
Foreign works on art, natural history, and philology. Particular 
attention is given to local history, of which there is an ample collec- 
tion of materials. I have elsewhere named, as especially worthy the 
attention of the historian or antiquary of the county palatine, the 
work entitled ‘ Illustrations of Lancashire,” a long series of draw- 
ings, maps, portraits, &c., illustrative of local history, collected by 
Thomas Binns, and extending to thirty folio volumes. The mag- 
nificent illustrated works of Audubon, Gould, Catlin, Bonaparte, 
Cuvier, Botta, Layard, may also be named; nor should we forget 
the “ Description de Egypte,” of which great work the library 
possesses the copy which formerly belonged to Louis Philippe. 

The next table is a statistical history of the reference library, 
and shows the: number of volumes which have been issued to readers 
in each class since its foundation :— 


Table showing the Issues of Books in the Reference Library, Liverpool, 
from 1853 to 1869 inclusive. 






















Total Issue Whereof was Issued in 


in 


Description of Work. 


“years, | 1868. | 1869. 

Theology, morals, and metaphysics... 178,090 4,071 | 17,398 
Natural philosophy, astronomy, chemistry, Xe.....| 172,866 3,077 | 16,849 
» history, botany, mineralogy, &c.............. 71,906 1,903 7,003 
USED pci tet el ee 
History BOG DIOSTADLY ...<.:ccco-sismeessenieereiPeontvacares 419,287 | 13,369 | 37,925 
Topography and antiquities .............ccccseectessseeces 85,921 1,848 | 11,452 
Geography, voyages, and travels ..........secsssseceees 3025247 7,433 | 30,735 
Miscellaneous diterature, .....r..isss«sscewevderessmesencarst 1,513,035 | 10,208 | 215,953 
Jurisprudence, law, and politics ..........scseeeees 43,045 739 5,235 
Commerce, political economy, and social statistics 32,658 394, 3,624 
Education, logic, language, &C. ou... sessesccssseseeees III,197 1,018 | 11,422 
Poetry and dramatic literature  ..........cceessere 1,966,550 | 5,770 | 23,197 
Works Of UmGgimatiOn. «x.is..csosncoecnunedtt nese leenamernen 237,629 | 56,224 | 194,410 
Cligapical liter itte «i cics...ssscstsccdavegoethourn oy te eg Ree 30,863 291 Soke 
Heraldry, encyclopedias, and works of reference 89,645 2,070 9,437 
MEGGRL. csc ancuns canthaquccieneeonectiten 5,562,314 | 111,723 | 624,619 





The yearly number of volumes issued from 1853 to 1869, are 
shown by the following figures :— 


1853 VitissetigdcSicenis sions 11,723 BOG ei vereascsntedsiseonedcons 456,372 
be sevsenessevesseseeeeeseeneenenes 98,760 IGS ceor tee coat cete 472,010 
BG. ba Loken Wiggle NO a een esa bie 
C whemernegt eee © 166,246 (BB sassnscensssenseeneron pana 
fic Peay Mirren 195,453 86 Drner Cees sto sasiseuie Ai] 2802 
2B vasczscsasscsrcstansentgaatnea 2.025534 BZ. seriosiinenrsseeusvesesstnis 578,774 
SEP Drs s9t cc shasunncissvchtaheaaeet 195,962 BOD: Saas cantecrpsteas Oe 5655344. 
PGE Tienes EAN rr tan 294,417 "OD Se. NIK ah Shoes 624,619 
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This table, if examined, will exhibit the striking and gratifying 
progress of this library. The 4,071 volumes relating to theology 
and metaphysics issued in the first year have increased to 17,398 
in the seventeenth; the 291 volumes of classics have grown. to 
3,517; instead of the 394 volumes of politics issued in 1858, 3,624 
were issued in 1867. In every class the increase is enormous, It 
is pleasant to see the increased demand for educational and scientific 
works. The presence in the same building of a fine museum might 
have been expected to stimulate the study of natural history, but 
this does not appear to have been the case to any great extent. 
The number of volumes issued in 1869 was 7,003, a great advance 
upon the 1,903 consulted in the first year, is not so proportionately 
large an increase as might have been expected from the proximity 
of the natural history collections. The scientific and artistic books 
issued in 1853 numbered 2,808 volumes, and in 1869, 36,462. 

The treasures of art and antiquity contained in the Mayer 
Museum ought to send many visitors to the reading room in search 
of information respecting them. The only matter for regret is the 
large amount of novelreading. No doubt the custom of publishing 
novels in three volumes may tend to unduly raise the figures, no 
doubt also the class of fiction will be of a high character, but one 
could wish to see the novel at the bottom of the poll instead of 
triumphantly taking precedence of the scientific manual and the 
political treatise. ' 

There are two lending libraries, one at the north and the other 
at the south end. The statistics for the last year are thus 
tabulated :— 
a aE OE en UE aE LS 


North South 
Library. Library. Total. 











——— 





MVUTADEP OF VOLUMES LEME ..-....,cndtthcn-cosseosss-¥ionnesseet 214,519 | 224,420 | 438,939 
Total number of volumes in the libraries ............ 19,527 19,952 | 39,479 
Number of volumes added ....c.ccccccccscccssssessessasscores 487 | 614 1,001 
9 worn out and replaced ........ 968 613 1,581 

” $3 withdrawn. ............ 169 430 599 

* lost or injured, and paid for, } VW 33 ae 

or replaced by borrowers 

Books wholly lost to the libraries......c..c.cccsceseseeee: 3 i) 12 
Number of new tickets issued .......cceceseeeeseeeeen 2,185 2,307 4,492, 
a tickets renewed. .v...sscisisiessdidsisestedeveese- 1,863 2,254, AI 17 

oi Si sCATIGOMOG » i sestrcbesa. Hieatsslteesveye et 2,054: 1,981 4,035 

5 YELOEES Ol UWE WOOKBi. ieis.ceseote cope seenes 4,056 4,561 8,617 


LSP SB PE SS SEES A SS SP TEI FS SEB BE EE SN 


The increase in the number of volumes lent out for home 
reading is very great, as will be seen by the following classified 
statement of the issues from the two lending libraries in the years 


1854 and 1869 respectively :— 
242 
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1854, 1869. 

Theology, morals and metaphysics 1... sseeeeeees 858 9,750 
INSERM A POLLOSOPRY f....tytesescnesces samtecna cee tovauncee tan seee 777 3,973 
5p Te AMBLORY 0s «. ddhandhiondbeabonmdetvavsbeancabedoniainecd ltdae oad 590 2,911 
Science aiid: Phe Br PS FS. x. SesscctAbfersss avs sn nnnacneMester ines 634. 10,972 
ALAS VOY AUC: DEO OTANOIY vos. .vicnnunscate bearchivegseacvounceheets ath 5,741 23,466 
Topography atid Amviquitles. 0s sacccccsteatitevevesseyonoee nee 264. 1,745 
Geography, travels, and adventure .............cseeeeee 2,588 10,249 
Miscellaneous literature (principally magazines) .... 3,384: 40,118 
Jurisprudence, law, and politics .............ccccesseseseorees 107 vid 
Commerce, social science, and political economy .... 104: 1,320 
Education, rhetoric, logic, and language ............4... 102 4,288 
POGHY GIG CNG CEBIMID. <cxcccces eyteunneas-coaqateuraiee mane 886 4,194, 
EG Tito ram NOL, A cs.5, ssc iacusseosedeaenten hte tee ates 19,808 324,650 
Latin and Greek classics and translations ................ 135 322 
Embossed books for the bliad .....60-....nssrrensoenervsveons _ 270 
Potal voles.) 6c..1....0c selena. 35,978 438,939 





In the second annual report there are some remarks upon the 
class of books most read by the borrowers from the lending 
libraries, from which the following paragraph is copied: “ Many 
‘“‘ persons commence reading a work in several volumes, but com- 
“paratively few go right through; for instance, one copy of 
‘“¢* Gibbon’s Rome,’ the earlier volumes lent twenty-eight times, - 
‘ while later ones have only been lent three times; ‘ Rollin’s Ancient 
‘“‘ ¢ History,’ first volume seventeen readers, the eighth three; while, 
‘“‘on the other hand, there are many carrying on a consecutive 
“course of reading evidently with a view to improvement. A 
“labouring man in the north district has read, since the library 
‘‘ opened, ‘Gibbon’s Rome,’ ‘ Universal History,’ ‘ Macaulay’s Eng- 
“ Jand,’ and is now going through ‘ Lingard,’ as he says, ‘ he wishes 
‘* “to know both sides of the question.’ Another in the same district 
‘has read Macaulay, the ‘ Universal History,’ and is now reading 
“* Alison. At the south, two working men have read Moore’s and 
‘“* Scott’s ‘Poetical Works,’ and one Byron. Another has read 
‘“** Rollin’s Ancient History,’ and is at present going through 
‘“* Alison. A poor man, at the extremity of Toxteth Park has been 
‘“‘ reading ever since the library opened the ‘ Mirror,’ he has now 
‘reached the thirty-third volume. To obtain this one book it is 
‘ calculated he has already walked upwards of one hundred miles. 

“ It is a noticeable fact, that the larger proportion of solid read- 
‘‘ing is among the really working classes, the lighter literature 
‘“‘ more among young men in offices and shops.” ; 

The experience of Liverpool as to the relative literary tastes of 
the artisans and of those immediately above them in the social scale, 
is curiously corroborated by the results of an inquiry instituted on 
this point at Cardiff as narrated at p. 358 of this paper.* 


* See also Tables I and II in Appendix for some further details as to the Liver- 
pool libraries. 
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IV.— Birmingham Free Inbrary. 


In some respects the history of free libraries in Birmingham 
presents far more noticeable features than elsewhere. Here far 
more is due to corporate action than elsewhere, for, with one notable 
exception, the donations have been comparatively few, and the 
library has been, to a greater extent than any other, bought from 
the rates. There is now a reference library and four lending 
libraries, containing in the aggregate 52,269 volumes. This is a 
large number to have been accumulated in eight years. Their 
disposition is as follows :— 

SE ee eee ee ee a eo en 


Theology, History,} Law, Arts, a 


nee Bio- | Politics, |Sciences,| including 
siastica ; Poetry, Juvenile 
History, graphy, | and and the Drama, Books, | Patents.) Total. 


and Moral |Voyages,| Com- | Natural} Fiction, 
Philosophy.| Travels.| merce. | History. pereaiels, 


i | | | pee 


bes mee \ 1,897 | 5,666/1,237 (4,092 | 8,845 | — |2,476 | 24,213 
Central lending | 355 | 2,287} 100| 806] 7,754 | 316 | — | 11,618 
Cree } 901 | 1,688|~ 90.) .585:| 2,484 | 205 | — «| za2¥ 
Deritend ........0. 138° 11,476] 44) 284| 2,642 | 43 | — | 4,629 
Gosta Green.....| , 266 | 1,099 43 | 420 | 2,441 | 116 — 45385 
Adderley Park.) 148 47a) 22 isl) 1,480) — SN HOES 

Total ...... 3,025 [12,588 | 1,536 | 6,318 | 25,646 | 680 | 2,476 | 52,269 


* Includes the Shakespeare library. 






The extent to which they have been used during the year is 
shown in the next table :— 





Theology, 




















fiecic. History,| Law, Arts, Sree 
siastical | Bio- | Politics, | Sciences, including scene Current 
Eisery) eraphy,} and and foe ee Patents.| Perio- | Total. 
Moral Voyages,| Com- | Natural earn i dicals. 
ae Travels.| merce. | History. ane 8; y 
Reference 8,793 |13,449 | 2,008 | 14,284 | 23,354 | — | 4,464 |61,888 | 128,240 
library*.. , i . 
Cc oo \ 3,055 |16,073| 395 | 6,312 |134,521 | 8,417] — | — | 168,773 
ending .. 
eke 149, | 2.9a5| 140 | 1809: 14814.) —, | | — ag ago 
ion Hi 
Deritend ........ 7741 6,096| 186 | 1,154 37,053 | 1,296; — a 46,509 
Gosta Green | 1,573 | 7,252} 129] 1,938 | 46,792 | 4,028; — — 61,712 
Adderley Park 32 | 282 4 AO AIO) [Sosa Vea mn coe 3,697 


Total ....| 14,369 |46,037 | 2,812 | 25,037 | 259,923 |13,741 | 4,464 61,888 | 428,271 


* Includes the Shakespeare Library. + Closed three months. 
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The reference library is no fortuitious conglomeration of books, 
but a carefully chosen collection of 24,213 volumes, selected in 
accordance with the plan thus indicated :— 

‘TI, That the lbrary should, as far as practicable, represent 
‘“‘ every phase of human thought and every variety of opinion. 

“TI. That books of permanent value and of standard interest 
“‘ should form the principal portion of the library, and that modern 
‘“‘ books of value and importance should be added from time to time 
“¢ as they are published. 

‘“‘ TIT. That it should contain those rare and costly works which 
“are generally out of the reach of individual students and collec- 
“tors, and which are not usually found in provincial or private 
** libraries.” 

The books, which are almost exclusively modern, include the 
Benedictine edition of the “ Fathers,” Montfaucon’s “ L’Antiquité 
‘“¢ Kxpliquée,’’ Gruner’s ‘ Decorations de Palais et d’Hglises en 
“« Ttalie,”’ Canina’s “ Hdifizj di Roma Antica,” ‘ Hspafiia Artistica y 
“ Monumental,” ‘Antiquities de V’Hmpire de Russie,’ Cham- 
pollion’s “Monumens de l’Egypte et de la Nubie,” ‘ Chronicon 
‘‘ Nurembergense,” 1493, and many other large and valuable 


works on art and antiquity. The sixth report contains a significant - 


notice of the removal from the reference library of 491 volumes, 
“ chiefly fiction, which it was found desirable to send to the lending 
‘‘ libraries.”” Accordingly the reference library does not contain 
even the Waverley Novels, nor one of the fictions of Dickens and 
~ Thackeray. These are liberally provided in the lending libraries, 
and the rule will have the effect of freeing the consulting hbrary 
of those who read only for amusement, and will give the librarian 
and his assistants all the more time to aid those who study with a 
purpose. The catalogue of the reference lbrary, compiled by 
J. D. Mullins, Esq., the present accomplished librarian, is carefully 
drawn up, and will be of great service to the readers, since it gives 
in one alphabet references to subjects and authors, and also groups 
together works of the same class in a manner that secures many of 
the advantages of a classed catalogue whilst retaining the simplicity 
of what has been termed the dictionary plan. 

But the Birmingham library contains one collection which will 
specially interest most visitors. This is the Shakspeare Memorial 
Library, which now contains 2,249 volumes, illustrative of the 
teachings of England’s greatest son. The collection has the second, 
third, and fourth. of the early folios, but no separate quarto play 
earlier than 1608; of the modern Shaksperiana of England, France, 
Germany, &c., there is a long and interesting series. 

The wise liberality of the Birmingham Town Council has been 
repaid by the yearly-increasing extent of the work performed by 
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the libraries, and all classes of the community have participated in 
the benefit in even a more marked manner than elsewhere. Mr. 
Mullins, in the last report, has given a list of the books most in 
demand, and it is one well worth examining. 

The issues in the reference library since its opening are given 
in the next table :— 
errr 


| 
1866 
(54 Days). 1867. 1868. 





Theology, ecclesiastical history, and moral 826 4y-72 6,063 


Babar Oss pe Bia 5 Ned ofa watts 5 hess acl he sas nd sda hens 
History, biography, voyages and travels, &e. ....| 2,404 9,425 11,772 
Law, politics, and commerce ......cccescssssseesssessees 176 1,097 1,463 
WERE AEE OTOL CGR. econ onn ez eotoeKuncscstcimomnonoansenc seoers sins 2,041 7,976 12,474 
DMicoolamrous 74 eee 4,079 15,023 20,830 
SOOO asada ta ccanatirnnvanve Gane ero 1,942 6,640 | 115,650. 
OTIC CCA as aratcs cs cesteaiccesdedntoesetdigesssonvdoac — — 56,457 





a a fs 


DP Oba Ae cctstee tena steist ts iss 11,468 44,633 | 527,514 
Cann rrecrerr reer ee TE Se SET TS SL 


In the lending libraries the issues since their establishment have 
been as follows :— 























1862. | 1863. | 1864. | 1865. | 1866. | 1867. | 1868. 1869. 
entral Lending 
Library (opened — — — — {164,120 |156,553 | 176,004 | 168,773 
Sept., 1865)........ ‘ 
eres Se Thad 057 le 28, 263 80,620 iii 2.047 | 36.747 [140,864 B4,014 L. x0.340 
ADNAN 5 cass. f ? 9893 : 155 : one ; 2 
Veritend Library 

(opened October, — — = — 8,622 | 57,633| 47,979 | 46,509 
1866) .......0....... 


Library (opened 
January, 1864) 


tosta wen | 


Adderley Park 
f — a 2,558 | 18,351] 9,883] 7,104] 6,523 3,697 


(opened June, — 38,285 | 61,712 


es 


| ee | | 

















PROWL cncsvicvanite 108,057 |118,863 |183,078 |1 30,908 |218,872 |262,154 | 302,805 | 428,271 


The quality of the reading in the lending libraries will be best 
seen by a statement of the issues in each class at the Constitution 
Hill Library since its opening in 1862. This library is selected as 
being the first established. 
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1862. | 1863. | 1864. | 1865. | 1866.| 1867.| 1868.| 1869. 
































Sonne a 1,641| 1,102| 1,199] 1,012| 250| 352] 319] 142 
PISOFY. aa. 27,298 | 30,541 | 30,995| 25,697 | 3,925| 4,802) 5,057| 2,935 
Polities 44.5: 2505: 1,338 S75 554 475| 141 176 |G 140 
Arts and 


eon 4 7,806). 9,187| 7,818] 5,070} 1,060) 1,100)-1,519) 1,309 


Miscellaneous..| 69,914] 79,488 | 90,459 | 80,296 |31,371 |34,440 |26,954 | 14,814 














DOGAE cs sacst 108,057 |1 18,863 |130,520 |112,557 86,747 |40,864 [84,014 | 19,340* 

















* Closed three months. 





As might be expected, the opening of additional libraries lessened 
the strain upon the Constitution Hill library. 


V.—Salford Free Library and Musewin. 


Similar statistics might be given of other. important town- 


libraries. Bolton, Sheffield, Birkenhead, Cambridge, &., each | 


exhibit a record of success. There is only space here for a brief 
account of the Salford library, which was opened whilst Mr. Ewart’s 
committee was yet sitting. One of the members of the parlia- 
mentary committee was the late Joseph Brotherton, Esq., M.P. for 
Salford. Brotherton was an aider in all good works, he was of 
singularly abstemious habits (being a water drinker and a vege- 
tarian), and possessed a capacity for labour truly remarkable. 
Convinced by the evidence brought before the committee of the 
existing want, he determined to make an effort to supply it, in the 
case of the town with which he was connected. He succeeded in 
enlisting influential helpers, and in 1850 a museum and library was 
opened in the borough of Salford under the provisions of the 
Museums Act of 1845. Peel Park, in which it is-situated, is one 
of the favourite promenades in the neighbourhood of Manchester, 
and the museum is a continual source of attraction to the dwellers 
in the cotton districts, who in holiday time invade it by thousands. 
The contents of the library are thus stated in the last issued 
report :— 





RGfOrehne AIDPRRY. «stark lire gsianctssoeyconetess 15,098 
Patent jg: =a, oy PAR Re sae meen coy 3.23 
Lending emi FAS. rs ory Acne chug Re 10,588 
Blue books and duplicates ........cccssseesserees 3,800 
31,779 


a ee ee, ee! ee Oe ae) ae 


4 
a 
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The extent and character of the reading at the Salford library, 
will be seen from the following statement :— 


























Reference ‘Lending 
Library. Library. 
fl 1350) Rea Sn On Se 1,346 651 
Political and social economy... 1,293 — 
History and biography ............ 79913 4,867 
RGIENCO BUG BLES? cic. wgessscsseoyee. 12,397 1,706 
General literature ...............00.. 21,02 5,C94 
ONG MG Is oe eerie atc inisanianinsts 53336 48,795 
59437 61,113 





Table III (Appendix) will give briefly the information about the 
remaining British town-libraries, which is likely to be needed. The 
limits of the space at command forbid me to devote to each that 
separate consideration which might otherwise be desirable. Where 
not otherwise stated, the figures give the monthly average issue, 
generally, for the year 1868. 


Vi—Continental Free-Town Inbraries—France. 


We have already mentioned the foundation of the first town- 
library of Aix in 1418. Many other French towns possess collec- 
tions of considerable extent; thus the Rouen town-library contains 
of printed books and MSS., 112,355 volumes. This town had the 
good fortune to receive from M. Coquebert de Montbret, in 1847, 
the magnificent bequest of a library of printed books extendi-g to 
nearly 60,000 volumes, The average number of readers at Rouen 
is fifty daily. 

Grenoble has a library of 81,000 volumes, the commencement 
of which was a public subscription to buy the library of their 
deceased bishop. ‘The faculty of advocates belonging to the 
“ parliament of Grenoble, joined in the foundation of the new insti- 
“tution by giving to the town their own library ; and they laid an 
‘‘impost on themselves in order to provide a liberal endowment 
“fund for future purchases. The king—that he too might have a 
“worthy part in an institution of which the beginnings were so 
“eminently marked by public spirit—gave copies of the splendid 
“series of publications issued from the royal printing office of 
“ France. After the Revolution of 1789, the most precious of the 
“printed books and MSS. of the celebrated monastery of the 
* Grande-Chartreuse were added to the collection thus founded. 
“ Amongst these Carthusian acquisitions, a series of printed 
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‘‘ incunabula, originally formed by a collector who was himself the 
“contemporary of Faust, Guttenberg, and Schoiffer, is remark- 
“ able.” * | 

The statistics as to the town-libraries of France are not very 
definite, and give no clue as to the class of persons reading, or the 
class of books read. The number of persons making use of them 
is small when compared with the number of those who frequent 
English libraries of a similar nature. The following table, an amal- 
gamation of two prepared by Mr. Edwards, give § some examples of 
the more important of the town-libraries :— 





Aggregate Number 








Average 
of Volumes 4 
Population, 1861. in the Town-Library, Daily Number of 
cian MSS. Bewlers- 
Siow At, Shake 318,805 — 121,500 70 
Bowlea wy | dsiccconeiores 162,750 - 123,320 70 
TROMORE satesgconatdesapaies 102,649 TL1,365 40 
WGGIOWSS +3... 0.ss0esneuces. 93,379 50,700 140 
brag bOUTP, .....<vesserss 82,014 181,589 50 
PUOAOBS onan sisiuaresaty 58,780 53,600 40 
Besancon’... 46,786 81,500 40 
AVIGNON. Ghenceirehons: 36,081 61,200 18 
Versailles. .isv.sacdenetes 43,899 56,039 20 
Gaenoble...........- meus 34,726 81,500 32 
ca a eee i Sate 27,659 96,062 25 
LOWES. swe coches 34,613 103,000 25 
MPO HESS ons rray-osatveners 30,563 23,089 12 
Minna! Mo Eee 74,336 23,605 50 
BOMB GO foi cacicespinh gens 28,064 20,310 10 
SNTOBG:, waidices ayn masons 20,831 21,021 6 
BGI arecccsetrsarcnosereees 20,331 20,010 12 
Pa Dati i tials 21,140 20,000 40 
DOGO aisle ctapiscen ales 19,304 20,012 25 
RUGS ie sessconser> ssanrnnenet 10,962 22,030 8 
Carpentras .....0.5....... 10,918 25,800 6 
La Rochelle............ 22,324 2 
Charleville ..........29 f under 10,000 each ; 2.35399 5 
WSO «ccc rocscves-cceoes 23,441 20 





The highest number of readers is at Toulouse, where 140 persons 
daily make use of the library of 50,700 volumes. At Avignon the 
61,200 volumes, attract only eighteen readers a-day, and at Ver- 
sailles the town-library, of little less magnitude than the last, has 
only twenty. ‘These figures appear to justify Mr. Edwards’s con- 
clusion, that ‘‘ the majority of them are poorly maintained and little 
“used. . . . Above all, it is a fair inference from the examples 
‘“‘ cited, that in the main the old town-libraries have failed to extend 
“ their advantages to all classes of the town population, even where 
“the circumstances both of maintenance and of accessibility have 


* Edwards’s ‘ Free Town-Libraries,” p. 206. 
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“‘ been favourable.” This failure appears to be an admitted fact, 
and the attempt to diffuse knowledge generally has been turned 
into other channels. Thus, in connection with the primary schools, 
there is a system of libraries, sustained from funds voted by the 
municipality from gifts, from fines, and from ‘a voluntary but 
‘“‘ annually fixed rate of payment for the use of books borrowed for 
‘“‘ domestic use.’’ ‘These libraries owe their origin to M. Rouland, 
in 1862, Minister of Public Instruction, and in 1867, 10,243 had 
been established; of this number 6,000 were also adapted for adult 
use. They received from the Minister of Public Instruction 
325,409 volumes, from private donors 55,937, and 736,006 volumes 
were purchased by the municipalities. The experiment is regarded 
as a successful one. Great efforts are also being made in France 
for the dissemination of the best literature by means of associative 
popular libraries. The aggregate of these collections is already 
counted by millions. 

An elaborate report of one of these bibliotheques populaires 
established at Versailles, was published in 1867, and as it is a docu- 
ment drawn up with great care, supplying with painful minuteness 
that information as to the class of literature read which is wanting 
in the statistics of the town-libraries, we shall give some account 
of it. The society was formed in 1865 with twenty members and a 
hundred books; in February, 1867, they had 727 members, and 
2,300 volumes of books. In 1865, the number of volumes issued 
was 2,053; 1n 1866 it had increased to 3,864. An analysis of the 
nature of the issues is given, which may thus be tabulated :— 





ERGO acres teed gris aeons aso \ Sciembitlumork£s.ii.:.,;.c605><nnatederbets 187 
WON SCG Sc Ot esis ced: Ads WVAGTCUMAM 5. cacs dre saatrrcacaii aandonss 60 
POMAMCES. cciacgrccs meweccsates agg ziuss DAZ Bol EURO AU EB ser sccs ns voaspctuiohe Mueieos 24. 
Magazine Pittoresque ......... ac skis 212. We ROCMMICA! WORKS. ss.c.sonssensomasnoens _ 34 
MTOR WUES ccc cases es concorvasese ess 322 P POMICAL COOMOML Yiovcs..9: cs-sacaveneennc 30 
PROBED YP reeset cansonsnassbpsesoncan IOI ~ 
BPRS. WGA i vesasice ac cen tentepasapts 202 3,814 

a 


The total of the classified statement does not quite correspond 
with the figures previously given. Of the total number of books 
issued, 1,848 were to working men. The greatest demand appears 
to be for works of fiction; of the 1,735 volumes of this nature 
given out, 719 only were read by the workers. But this class is 
analysed to show the character of the novels thus popular, for, 
observes M. Renaud: “ There are some romances which are almost 
“as beneficial as a scientific work or treatise on morality.” The 
authors most in demand appear to have been Erckmann-Chatrain, 
Scott, Cooper, and Emile Souvestre. 

Similar people’s libraries have been established in Alsace, Paris, 
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and various other parts of the empire, and the amount of success 
which has attended them would appear to indicate that, if the town- 
libraries are not doing that amount of work which might be 
expected from them, it is because their management is out of 
harmony with the spirit of the age, rather than from any distaste 
for reading, more particularly amongst the working classes. 
M. Renaud has an anecdote worth repeating in this connection :— 
‘“¢ A lady who lives in this town, and who takes great interest in 
‘¢ nopular education, having founded herself eight or nine libraries 
“Cin different parts of Lorraine, told me that in one of these villages 
*“‘ she had commenced one with only a dozen books. It was a small 
‘** number certainly, and they could not well have started with less. 
“ These twelve books, when made accessible to the peasants, found 
‘“ seventy readers. She observed to me, ‘ what a thirst for know- 
“ledge have these poor men.’ ”’ . 

It is curious, after this testimony, to be told by M. Claretie, that 
““ neople read very little” in France. 

A defect of the French town-libraries is, that they do not 
systematically provide for home reading. The man who has 
acquired a love for reading by spelling through the romances of 
Erckmann-Chatrain by his own fireside, may safely be trusted to be | 
an occasional visitor to the lbrary where he may find the history 
of his country narrated in sober style. Our English lending 
libraries have not only gratified the thirst for reading, but have 
stimulated their frequenters into higher levels of intellectual taste. 


VIT.— Belgiwn. 

Belgium has many free libraries, some of considerable antiquity; 
that at Antwerp dates from 1476, and the one at Tournay was 
founded in 1637. Mr. Edwards gives the following table :— 





Official Return Average Estimated Number 


of Number of Volumes of 


a) - 
Name of Town. Number of Volumes 

















in 1850. Annually added. Volumes in 1869. 
TACHA fis cs cccdnncugantoanet ott 59,650 650 71,350 
OUR: ih sav tcanh ance 26,230 200 29,830 
AREWOL Do seecsccmnaet rte 19,148 450 2'7,248 
Natit ance 17,000 ITO 18,980 
Whois ty. citaatteacnceiaee eee 15,000 « 200 18,600 
BPW G68) s5. 080g 4 voglaal fain 10,500 200 14,100 
NGPEOG 4. Sasedennsemmaeaet 9,250 110 11,230 
Ode marde \).....cccsescreuron 4,229 100 6,029 
ELSI G a RRC AO 3,000 150 5,700 
PMNS Ste So chins. coassn tenga 3,000 40 3,720 
IRS OMNI. 3. S53 sis ssdurinoed 2,500 90 4,120 





Most of these Belgian libraries, whilst constituted as libraries of 
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consultation, lend out their books to persons who apply for a per- 
mission, easily obtained. At Tournay, Oudenarde, and Arlon, the 
libraries are open on Sunday. On this point the librarian at Mons 
reports, “that the town-lbrary was kept open from 10 to 1 on 
‘“‘ Sunday for two years,” but so little advantage was found to have 
been derived, that the practice was discontinued.* 


VITI.— Germany. 


Of the municipal libraries in Germany, the most important is 
that of Hamburg, which owes its origin to John Bugenhagen in 
1529, who gave his agents the best possible advice for the formation 
of a large library—that is, to collect all books, good and bad alike. 
In 1610 extensive additions were made to it by the liberality of 
Burgomaster von Bergen. Up to 1650 it was a school library 
attached to the Johanneum. Since its transformation into a town- 
library, it has been the fortunate recipient of a series of noble bene- 
factions. Marquis Schlegel, Jungius Sellius, Holstenius, Langen- 
beck, Placcius, von Struve, Lappenberg, and many others have 
given important collections to the town-library of Hamburgh. 
Perhaps the most important was that of John Christopher Wolf, 
who gave his library to the town, reserving to his brother, 
J. C. Wolf, the use of it for life. J. Christian Wolf made various 
additions to it, and in 1746 was appointed librarian of the public 
library. The Wolf library was a singularly fine one, and included 
many Hebrew MSS., and a large collection of autographs. The 
Hamburgh library is estimated to contain about 190,000 volumes, 
is open six days weekly, and issues about 4,000 volumes yearly to 
borrowers. This number, although remarkably small in proportion 
to the excellence and extent of the collection, shows a slight increase 
on the issues of the preceding year. 

Breslau is another famous German library. ‘Thomas von Rhediger, 
who died in 1576, bequeathed to the town his entire collection of 
books and antiquities, which had cost him 17,c00 gulden to pur- 
chase. Many years elapsed before this princely benefaction was 
made fully accessible to those for whom it was intended, but it has 
since received many important additions. In 1864, when it had 
grown to 80,000 volumes, it was incorporated with the library of 
St. Bernardin, and the library of St. Mary Magdalen. The result 
of this combination is a library of 360,000 volumes, including many 
important Greek, Medieval, and Arabic MSS., and many early 
printed books. There are many other town-libraries in Germany, 
as the following table, condensed from Mr. Hdwards, will show, 
adding later figures where they are available :— 


* Edwards’s “ Free 'Town-Libraries,” p. 268. 
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Name of Town. Population. yee of wolikes in Roses 
of Volumes. 1869. Issues. 
PLATA BLE TA... cistnsarseroved 251,000 190,000 300,000 . 4,500 
MOREL 2.53. cesvsesteanaaseed 138,651 I 30,000 360,000 9,000 
COLO BIO Sisciircseveovetonee 120,568 52,000 — — 
ROMIED | jossciSenvoen eee 98,575 36,000 60,000 8,000 
MP AMTONE — 5. cl ose 89,887 | 84,000 = 2,000 
Maa reDUEh ccrcecses corer 86,301 15,000 a goo 
Dberietes anc cates —-85,3894 113,000 — — 
WAMUZIC.'y, Avast sseteats 82,765 43,000 — — 
Nuremberg........0:.....000. 62,797 52,000 — — 
Auge b UP. wiptrcgsttoon: 50,640 120,000 —= — 
Wien 4k osutvcuenssbaeetanss 42,074 — 100,000 8,200 
Brtert tind wae) 40,143 32,500 —_ -—— 
Brabeek syxiries..aathsss sees 31,898 44,000 — — 
ere dith A a ee ore 27,983 13,200 a — 
Elbing Pee Rha caae ae tl oie 25,539 20,500 ee ae 
BOMPEFE canis chives 23,542 753000 = wee 
RSE dea Aces a b1,674.- |.  gejg00 100,000 { es a 
ERMOCUr ED CRAs 15,691 22,700 = — 
Bgslingen 4... unoeit. 15,591 2,000 — — 
Kaiserslautern ............ 13,502 2,600 — 3,200 
Grossenhain ............0,. 9,122 4,500 — = 
atin Sirota 7,432 1,520 — 400 
Toms bi ccastats.. 8h. 5,248 oo oe 600 





The town-libraries of Germany, like those of France, do not at 
the present day appear to reach all classes of the community, and 
volks bibliotheken, of a similar description to the one at Versailles, 
are becoming increasingly common. Sometimes the expenses of 
maintenance are met by a fund which accrues from these five 
distinct sources:—1. A fixed contribution from the common funds 
of the village or parish. 2. A fixed contribution from the chief 
proprietor (Beisteuer des Guts herrn). 38. Small payments of bor- 
rowers. 4, Customary contributions gathered at marriages, bap- 
tisms, and other festive gifts. 5. Voluntary gifts.* 


IX.—ltaly. 


The number of libraries open to the public in Italy at the end 
of 1865, was 164. ‘The total number is 210. The largest town- 
library is that of Bologna, which contains 102,860 volumes, and was 
used by 14,355 persons. Genoa, which has 39,604 volumes, was 
consulted by 50,400 persons. This library appears to be managed 
with commendable liberality, and for a considerable portion of the 
year is open ninety hours weekly to the public. Thirty-nine 
libraries are of a special character; twenty-five are ecclesiastical, 
scientific, and literary; and three are art libraries. The total 


* Edwards’s ‘ Free Town-Libraries,” p. 239. 
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number of volumes contained in these collections, is 4,149,281. 
The class of works read, are summarised thus :— 


COLO Sy. ..iceulnecneereesonctty oatracnate den 54,491 
Morals amd philosophy. 2.0.5; .0<.c00-65tausgh es: 70,537 
EVISGOEY BiG PHUOLOS ye. .6., os oz oerieetssoasssatoecpoers * £224.96 
PAPEISHE TONES, occ ah eh hose citharc Sits 193,972 
peneralliberacure -/..0 e/a 261,689 
TOV CLG PEC O FAs aor cs es oa sborssahnotesse on oes Brave 101,797 
Mathematics and sciences .........ccsceeeeeeeeee 183,528 

988,510 





These figures have been thought to prove the tendency of the 
age to abandon scholastic for positive science, but figures require to 
be carefully handled before any general deductions can be drawn 
from them. 

The statistics of English libraries would appear to warrant a 
similar assertion, and yet we know that the circulation of religious 
literature in England is enormous. ‘The total income of 143 of 
these Italian libraries was, in 1863, only 30,000/., of which 7,000/. 
was derived from the town authorities, and the rest from the 
Government. Amongst the most notable of the communal libraries, 
we may name—- 














Volumes. eee Volumes Issued. 
BOG gHA eestniis ace slheatinas 102,860 — 14,355 
Baler scsc...stiscriseianeisest TOL,155 24, 21,900 
PE COMHLO” 1 ocvcnsnaescerannceapragees 70,000 4:2 — 
USE OEMILO 3h. Si rcntise odueltrceoseres 42,000 30 9,000 
OBL Feet pcee Hl hs eek b cess TATE 50,000 30 a 
Te ig, ee ee 49,633 | 42 6,858 
PETRCULURD Ye sasnoccesitnberveeessioees 42,000 36 1,800 
CERO tis iighsieaieel hn 39,604 90 50,400 
Peay CRUD 118,. zeta is seepaentt spent 36,957 30 451 
PER ETAGAG sieisansstcdsssunvnsiertvens 25,608 20 -— 
CL AS 24,100 15 792 
ARG | bined ited boosie sdazdb- 21,000 25 2,550 
WATE, vos ic sbosbnseon SX apsviodest 18,000 25 — 
NOE Pio Ph ashidetonenssecanees 18,000 17 — 





The little town of Cesena possesses two public libraries, one of 
them a collection of which the greatest city would be proud. In 
1452, Dominic Malatesta, Prince of Cesena, gave to the town his 
collection of MSS., which was renowned as containing the finest 
specimens of medieval caligraphy and illumination that wealth and 
taste could bring together. The other library is only seventy years 
old, and contains about 18,000 volumes. 
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At Prato, in 1861, there was established the first of the bib- 
lioteche circolanti popolari, which have now been established in 
more than thirty places in the kingdom of Italy. These libraries 
appeared to be based upon the same plan as the bibliotheques 
populaires of France, “ but the most zealous of the promoters avow, 
“as their ultimate aim, the establishment of absolutely ‘free lend- 
‘“‘ “ing libraries,’ as a public provision for a public necessity.’ * 


X.—Spain. 

The following paragraph on Spanish libraries is copied from the 
“ Pall Mall Gazette” of 3rd September, 1868. 

“The ‘Annual of Public Instruction,’ published at Madrid, 
‘‘ contains some interesting details of the national libraries in Spain. 
‘The number of volumes contained in those establishments is 
‘“ 1,166,595, spread over the capital and the provinces; the library 
“‘ of Madrid alone contains 300,000; that of the Central University, 
** 300,000; of Barcelona, 136,000; and of Salamanca, 55,000. There 
“are similar institutions, not only on the continent, but in the 
“‘ Balearic and Canary Isles; that of Palma and Majorca contains 
‘¢ 35,000 volumes, and that of Mahon nearly 11,000. As to the 
“archives, the entire history of the country, of its customs, and 


‘* political life may be said to be represented in them; there are — 


‘“‘ 70,278 packets of papers in the old palace of Simancas, 35,000 at 
“* Alcala de Henares, 34,000 in the archives of the Crown of 
‘* Arragon, and 97,000 in the national historical record office. At 
‘“‘ Valentia, Corunna, and Majorca there exists an immense number 
‘“‘ of papers, manuscript volumes, account-books, and parchments 
“preserved with care, and which show the interest Spain has 
‘never ceased to take in written monuments and serious studies. 
“The same publication contains also some indications concerning 
“the general state of instruction in the Peninsula and the adjacent 
“islands. There are 27,000 infant schools, attended, according to 
“the last census, by 1,500,000 children; 77 institutions for train- 
“ing teachers, and five for the deaf and dumb or blind. With 
‘“‘ respect to secondary instruction, there are two establishments of 
“the first class, 16 of the second, 32 of the third, and 14 local 
‘“‘ institutions. There are ten universities for teaching theology, 
‘“‘law, medicine, pharmacy, the sciences, literature, and philosophy. 
‘“‘ In addition to these there are several special schools, of which 
“rr are for the fine arts, one for music and declamation, two for 
‘* manufactures, one for diplomacy, five for commerce, 17 for navi- 
“ ovation; also 29 boarding schools and 118 private establishments. 
“The budget of public instruction amounts to 22,428,090 reals, but 
“the sums raised for the same object in the provinces and the 
* Kdwards’s * Free Town-Libraries,” p. 265. 
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‘communes, increase the total amount expended on educational 
‘* purposes to 110,000,000 of reals.” 


XI.—The Utility of Free Town-Libraries at Home and Abroad, 


Compared. 


It now only remains to make some general comparisons between 
the various town-libraries at home and abroad, as to their extent, 
accessibility to the public, the extent to which the public use them, 
and the class of the books which are read. 

In size the largest of the English free libraries is that of Man- 
chester, having 92,355 volumes; Liverpool has 88,756 volumes; 
Nottingham, 14,130; Cardiff, 4,643. 

These figures are much less than many of the continental 
libraries. Lyons has 121,000; Strasbourg, 181,589; Toulouse, 
50,700; , Mouen,, 1124355 ;Charleville, 23,699; Ghent, 71,350; 
Antwerp, 27,248; Bologna, 102,860; Bergamo, 72,000; Perugia 
25,608 ; Boston (Massachusetts), 152,697. It must be borne in 
mind that the foreign libraries have only reached their present 
numerical superiority after, In. some cases, centuries of growth. 
Manchester has acquired 90,000 volumes in seventeen years. The 
Strasbourg library was founded in 1531, that of Aix in 1786, 
Tournay in 1637. Many of the continental libraries also profited 
by the ruin of the monastic libraries; and some of them have been 
greatly enlarged by the liberality of citizens, who have bequeathed 
their collections to the towns of which they were natives, or with 
which they were otherwise connected. Instances of similar dona- 
tions to English town-lbraries are yet rare. At Boston (Massa- 
chusetts), they have thus acquired the large and valuable library of 
the late eloquent and earnest Theodore Parker.* They have also 
been enriched by various benefactions in money. The Liverpool 
library has profited by the liberality of Sir William Brown, Joseph 
Mayer, Esq., and the Earl of Derby. Manchester has acquired a 
small but curious Chinese library by the testamentary liberality of 
the late Thomas Bellot, R.N. Such donations are, however, yet 
tnfrequent. If we compare the annual growth of libraries, we 
shall find that our English town-libraries are progressing as rapidly 
as those of the continent. At Manchester the average annual 
increase of the seventeen years during which it has been open is 
4,179. At Liverpool they add to their collection about 2,100 
volumes per annum; at Blackburn, 1,200; at Salford, 400; at 


* When the new volume of the “ Boston Catalogue” is issued, we shall be 
better able to appreciate the worth of the bequest ; in the meantime the reader may 
refer to Weiss’s “ Life of Parker” (vol. ii, p. 2), where he will find some particulars 
of this remarkable collection. 
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Sheffield, 1,300; at Amiens, 400; at Bremen, 700; at Hamburgh, 
5,000;* ai Mentz, 1,000; at Tournay, 500; at Treves, 250. 

Few of the continental libraries appear to be open in the even- 
ing. That of Genoa is a notable exception, and is stated to be open 
ninety hours weekly. At Manchester the lending libraries are open 
from 8:30 am. to 9 p.m., seventy-five hours weekly; and the 
reference library from 10 am. to 9p.m., sixty-six hours weekly. 
This appears to be the general average of English libraries. 

At Rimini they are open fifteen hours weekly ; at Reggio, forty- 
two. 

The extent to which the libraries are used by the public, may 
be either stated by the number of volumes issued, or the number 
of persons frequenting the institutions. 

At Cardiff they issued in 1869 17,821 volumes; at Birmingham, 
527,514 volumes; Liverpool, 1,063,558; Manchester, 873,648. At 
Bremen the yearly issue is about 8,000 volumes; at Hamburgh, 
4,500; at Mentz, 8,000; at Tournay, 5,000 volumes. In popularity 
the English libraries greatly surpass those of the continent. If the 
number of persons is compared, the fact is equally prominent. It 
is estimated that 2,172,046 individuals made use of the Manchester 
libraries and newsrooms. At Liverpool they have daily over 2,000 


readers in the reference library; at Treves they have about 800. 


yearly; at Lyons, about 70 per day; at Toulouse, 140.. In all the 
English lending libraries, a large proportion of the issues consist of 
works of fiction. In those reference libraries which place novels 
upon their shelves, the result is the same. 

Mr. Winsor ascertained that at Liverpool the issues of fiction 
are 33 per cent. in the reference library, and 73 in the circulating ; 
at Sheffield lending library, 42; at Birmingham, 40 per cent. In 
the last named. library they have rigidly excluded every mere novel 
from the reference library; at Manchester there are very few, at 
Liverpool there are over 5,000 volumes. The rate appears to vary 
considerably. On the other side of the Mersey, at Birkenhead, it is 
only 25 per cent. 

The same preponderance of novels over all other classes of read- 
ing, where all classes are provided, is found to exist in proprietary 
libraries. The rate of the issue of novels from Mr. Mudie’s esta- 
blishment will certainly not be smaller than from the town-libraries. 
Abroad popular books of this class appear to be very little supplied, 
and where they are bought, their use is systematically discouraged.. 
There are, therefore, no fair means of comparing ourselves with our 


* Mr. Edwards considers this estimate too high. In 1865 and 1866, there 
were 12,492 “works and portions of works” added to the library. Of this 
number 1,595 only were purchased, the rest being obtained by exchange, gift, and 
copyright. See Edwards’s “ Free Town-Libraries,” p. 231. 
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continental friends in this respect. The last report of the library 
at Cardiff, enables us to form an estimate of the class by whom 
novels are chiefly read. The librarian, Mr. Thomas John Lean, 
remarks :— | 

“The question having been frequently raised, ‘ Whether the 
‘ “working classes, as a rule, use the free libraries for the purpose 
“of mental culture, or simply to gratify a morbid taste for sensa- 
“tional and fictitious reading?’ I have carefully analysed the 
“borrowers and books borrowed by them during the first week in 
‘¢ January, which I beg to submit :— 























| Volumes. 
Artisans. ae eae 

Theology and natural philosophy _.... II 3 
EN AUUEAE DISTOLY c205..nsetse vat otaccbits essere 4 1 
DCIONCO ANE BEB... csscc tess A Mteanodebsenoveres 4 I 
History and biography .............:c 27 9 
SPOS PAI 0 acca Biceanecces eect eoeioss a sniseents 5 — 
Geography and travels «0.0.0.0... z4) 7 
Miscellaneous literature ............0..0. 18 22 
DUPAGE CIC 55565. sc iese.s 8h cba doiiecansesh eevee — 2 
Commerce and statistics ..............00+ 2 I 
OG EES 5 (oR oP SM IR ce 4 I 
Poetry and dramatic literature............ 4 2 
UMOMOLE aA aie aati e dade ST 110 126 

210 us 





As a rule, after fiction history is chiefly in demand, then natural 
science, and in all cases works of a theological nature are little 
sought after. When the immense amount of religious literature 
diffused by other agencies is considered, this last fact cannot be 
surprising. 

In the number of town-libraries in existence, the Continental 
States are still in advance of us, and also in the size of some of 
these municipal institutions. In adaptation to popular wants, and 
as instruments of education, in steady growth, in accessibility to 
the public, our town-libraries stand in the first rank. In the 
amount of work which they perform, they are unrivalled. And 
there is reason to think that their usefulness will be very greatly 
developed in the course of the next decade. With an extended 
system of primary education, there will certainly be an increase of 
students in the halls of our town-libraries. In Massachusetts they 
are said to regard town-libraries as the natural supplement of town 
schools. They are places where the elementary knowledge of 

23B2 
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science and literature acquired in the primary schools, may be 
increased in any direction the student may wish. 

Having now completed this imperfect attempt at chronicling 
the results of the working of the Public Libraries Act of 1850, and 
also of comparing our position with that of our continental neigh- 
bours, 1t is only necessary to add that the facts of the case seem to 
me full of encouragement for the future. 


Note.—The statistics in this paper are derived from the official reports of the 
libraries, from a parliamentary return, from Mr. Edward Edwards’s important work 
on “ Free Town-Libraries,’ and from the ‘Seventeenth Annual Report of the 
** Boston Public Library.” Mr. Justin Winsor, the present superintendent, has the 
same catholicity of view which distinguished his predecessor, Mr. Jewett, and the 
present report contains information respecting European and American libraries, 
which will be very welcome to all who take an interest in “ bibliothéconomie.” In 
Triibner’s ‘“ American and Oriental Literary Record,’? No. 52, December, 1869, 
there is a list, by the present writer, extending to fifty-five articles of books, &c., 
relating to free libraries, which may be worth consulting by those who desire to 
investigate the subject further. 


‘ 
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TABLE I.—Total Number of Books Issued in the Liverpool Libraries. 























Year. Reference Library. Lending Libraries. 
No. No. 
Wake Street tui ncusccatiesere 1852-53 128,683 —_— 
ieee i Aer once, 5 53-54 129,997 35,978 
See tre ire ONE ae AE °5 4-55 137,012 99,021 
Merny tM Vase net 55-56 153,169 229,348 
poe ae Lee teeter 56-67 166,346 308,200 
tem ota Wiis, cao 4 © 57-58 195,433 391,413 
eee ee. eS Ae, 68-59 202,534 436,509 
ie Mee ae Res fe 59-60 195,962 463,712 
William Brown Street. ........ 1860-61 297,417 489,899 
Oi peed same 5 Or 61-62 456,372 487,791 
Pb ele 6 nae 62-63 472,010 | 461,080 
MD C Pees oe U4, 63-64 420,590 | 432,251 
ee eee 64-65 420,127 | 44.4, 24,2 
ei) - see ae 65-66 472,102 | 401,374: 
ee eee” be 66-67 oR 420,282 
ye Pee need 67-68 565,344 423,547 
wet do So ekeee 68-69 624,619 438,939 
PRG eh etcan satan: — 5,611,391 | 9,963,586 


Note.—From this it will be seen that from October, 1852, to 31st August, 
1869, these libraries have issued 11,574,977 volumes. : 





Tas ie I1.—Statement showing the Expenditure in the Various Depariments 
to end of Municipal Year, 31st August, 1869. 





£ 
Derby museum and Mayer gallery of national and foreign antiquities .... 3,284 
Visitors 505,000 per annum, William Brown Street. 
Free public reference library, William Brown Street, containing about | ce 
50,000 volumes, and issuing about 620,000 per ANNUM... ee pen 
Two branch lending libraries, Great Nelson Street North, and Upper 
Parliament Street, containing about 40,000 volumes, and stg 1,545* 
BIO AROICOS: POP AIUNNIN is reine cg. teaigs noite sostdisracamih sedennnsttncasden seeonean tienes; 
755% 
SUMMARY. 
£ 
Dotal Ordinary SXPEMG ULE: 0 ..-.-0xscsse--racecrenveressntegeeoccters 7,551 


Extraordinary: preparing new catalogue, ea B 
expenses, free lectures, gas fittings, WC... 995 


Total annual expenditure _................ 8,456 








%* This item is reduced by a sum of 2001. to 3001. received for fines, catalogues, 
cards, &e, 
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Tas.eE II1.—Statisties of Free 






































: - Population te ibn Number of Volumes. 
Name 0 ace. “TOE ee : 
ee cer aes re ae) 
PE CLE 2 coco Snonicencuen arnt 14,435 1853 — — — 2,260 
Ashton-under-Lyne ...........0000. 34,886 69 = — = bass 
MS GIEN «52h idle shop Popmeenamiieen ve meek dae Oe 52528 —= = — = 254.00 
Debingson P., eda deageo-rin'snaidenneel 15,105 — 1866 — = — 
Birkenhead. ..Setrheeiart. eas 61,000 — any 500 F1;7O8 12,801 
Birmingham. Bes picte.-.ssees 296,076 1860 — — — — 
Reference library «......06..1.:0% -— — 1866 225495 — — 
Central’ lending library = — 65 — 11,672 — 
Constitution Hill ,, -- — 61 — 6,567 _ 
Deritend is — — 66 — 4,487 — 
Gosta Green * — —_ 68 ~— 33975 _— 
Adderley Park : — — — 64: — 2,226 51,322) 
LACK UT «gr RARE Maceo seroreheevsas 63,126 1853 °60 6,791 4,879 14,670 
BOO GOT 5.54005) MRR. Jones etoaies 70,395 "52 — 15,946 8,634 24,580 
SCTE eRe fee oe oe SRR A Be 154,093 -- = 8,300 — 8,300 
SSE GRE | code gMM Renn vonesde bono 22329 = — — — =t 
OAMUOTUG SS. ~ voessssaiy. oelsneeneonthandt 26,361 1853 1855 3,790 10,3 14,097 
Cantor Duty aitduenittdn denned QT 32g > se "46 — _ 2,600 
(OVC ae ae eS ROD EN Ee 325954 1862 "62 _— — 4,842 
WPA ION to, usc aareuceaantcaseatsseat 2954.17 — — 850 — 850 
CE 5 ea CCR ATE SEE IE 41,647 1867 1868 1,286 9,369 10,655 
PI ORCABUEY .Dhice ciated sae cog anes 16,406 1868 1869 — — 10,000 
UMC AUG jbeias.ris-0ecaa bore vasy 30 —_ — — — — 
BEV ECLOS «arya Yikes che een 91,664 m7 Th 
BIN Stn ak ee ee ee 11,768 as — 
LUC Se cee er a oe ee 335738 = ae 
BVOREEOL BID ee ocos sszaihcreiarcoite 6,769 — 1855 
CED, As eee, ere See cl 37,9 50 1853 = 
Kidderminster 





THROM Omer enneeresenene 


15,399 


Note.—The principal authority for this table is the parliamentary return just issued, but 

* These figures indicate yearly issues. 

+ Bebington library and Park is the property of Joseph Mayer, Esq., F.S.A., whose princely 
is open free to the people of Bebington. 
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Libraries in Great Britain. 


























Number of Issues. 


} 


Observations. Name of Place. 

















Reference. | Lending. Total. 
& 
ui a 9 id. rate produces + as 
aa) a { Sal. EOST SUR, Vabwencdcas =e 
= ae == — Library not yet formed....| Ashton-under-Lyne 
— a Se j — Not under the Act............ Bath 
— — 30,352* | — et Lg ae es Bebington 
10,285 | 67,121 77,406* | 100 | These figures are for 1866 | Birkenhead 
== a — — — Birmingham 
18,500 os al — — Reference library 
— 6 — — -— Central lending library 
— a aaa — — Constitution Hill ,, 
_— —_ — — Deritend % 
— — — _— — Gosta Green sg 
— 25,250 43,750 12,860 | 1d. rate produces 4,250/. | Adderley Park is 
300 2,500 2,800 380 SU BOUC LAS Io tires: Blackburn 
3,147 5,636 8,783 400 ete Canto oe Bolton 
2,761 — 2,761 ae Not under the Act............ Bristol 
— = = — — Burslem 
5,461* | 39,312*| 44,773* | 300] 1d. rate produces 450l.....) Cambridge 
3d. vate. Readers and 
— 60 = 190 visitors are 1,050 >| Canterbury 
MOMENT, 1. Liidhaseeeshsk 
— 17,383 17,333 500 — Cardiff 
— — oe — Patents only” 2.02... .c5-240d. Carlisle 
— — 6,322 262-4 (35192) DORPOWORS woncc.cccbee von. Coventry 
oa — — — — Doncaster 
— —- — — — Dundalk 
— —_— a aoe — | Dundee 
— — a — — Ennis 
Museum and _ library 
ai AS ay fers { now forming ............ as 
100 1,200 1,300 ee a Ae 2) a ae Le ae ee Hertford 


474.| Reference library only ....| Ipswich 


70.| 25 Weatlers daily wits...ccese: Kidderminster 









some of its omissions, &c., have been supplied from other sources of information. 


gift of his museum to the people of Liverpool is elsewhere noticed. By his liberality the library 
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Tas_Le ITI.—Statisties of Free 






















i dae ‘he Libra Number of Volumes. 
Name of Place. in Adcived. | ORE ~ 
1861. pei pene 1 Reference. Lending. Total. 
Leamington Priors 2.15... 17,402 1857 ~- — — 5,0CO 
a ete eee 204,165 69 = sae eae _ 
MR CNGOS UCR bs vine sth iginiesbacevere Ds 68,056 69 = os _ = 
ME CTRGIGU | Xo savccuyteclaxcacevntatnceneeeeet 6,893 ’60 — — _ 25500 
BV eRpOO! cca hdhwdsanninepactoon 443,938 = a = — ra 
Reference LAVAL. .<sccsvursravens eos — “= 50,000 50,000 | 100,000 
North lending library ............ —— -s — a — — 
South A ee a ee — — = — — — 
London (Guildhall library) ..... ao — = — — | — 
PIVEN: uP REN sen ona 5858 45534 — — — — — 
BE RAC RTO Gy as sxstaea abana Ans. 23,016 1855 — — — 3,500 f° 
DEAMCHOATOL scone hts autem de 338,722 752 — — — — 
Relerence daltaryiceistses.:.4.0 — == 1852 40,498 — — 
Campfield lending lbrary .... — "52 -— 14,000 = 
Hulme <5 sc “—— — ei — 10,388 — 
Chorlton e és: — = 66 — 8,589 — 
Ancoats bs a — —_ "57 = 8,217 — 
Rochdale Road _,, ve — — 60 — 8,597 90,289 
WNOVEDAMPtON’ c.crissnsnensenss Shame 32,813 — — = — _ 
INGO RLOI I. iiinniactcor reece ek tins 74,891 | 1854 1857 — = 4,700 
DNOUIM CMAN “i. gc ens, 74,693 67 — = — 13,500 
RAO. sutisvonhsnitedicuseviey Gmesiartety es 27,560 — i ase eee as 
BA PSICY, ashsvivias oonbtintasare Morne: 47,406 1867 — — — 20,000 
BRE SUED eA dirngeenevavan deat tation Aner: 82,985 — = —_ — 8,000 
RA ONUL -Oiice vxidvear ceased aaa name 102,449 a 1849 21,424 10,190 31,614 
RH ENERO aslatin tvs ap siaacunt Oe ye mE 14,012 — "55 — — 2,000 
ESURALORIOITCL:. *  .cnccraco ASAE  eeaan 78,211 a = = == —_ a. 
Dy OMROULEL. iin ncthen eae 34,021 — — — —_ 15,000 ; 
BV Ue intel ess EIN GA tates 37,760 1859 o — —_ 5,500 
IVE SEP UON oes vosscatkonvibexescarseas eae 26,431 —_ 1848 — — 9,370 
SHG 2 el a I aN A a 10,570 1865 oe aoa —- R237 
Westminster ......06iiysens ere a 254,623 a a 47,000 — — 
NY MO HOREO I alton he ee waticnett 14,776 1851 a 1,600 mon 1,600 
Wolverhampton «au wh 60,860 69 — — — =. 





* See ante, 
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Libraries in Great Britain—Contd. 

















Number of Issues. 














Annual 








Observations. 


Name of Place. 


Reference. | Lending. Total. : vue 
£ In 1856 lending library : ‘ 
366 aa 8 } Leamington Priors 
—— No library formed ............ Leeds 
— ee tr Leicester 
— — — 1oo | Six readers per month ....| Lichfield 
— — Liverpool 
4,808 | 1d. rate produces 8,660/. | Reference library 
— — North lending librar 
= — South %5 
— Not under the Act............ London (Guildhall library) 
Public library founded 6 
re by Lord Stanley........ MGs 
— os 300 | Reference library only ....| Maidstone 
age a = aon Manchester 
— — -— = Reference library 
or. 90,115 orks as — Campfield lending library 
— 123,105 — —_ — Hulme - 
— 98,322 —— — —_— Chorlton a 
— 55,077 — — 3 Ancoats sf 
— 94445: | “818100 [6,660 | 1d. TALC: 6.0. dex0srasinsncssarnens Rochdale Road _,, 
— — Northampton 
800 readers and visitors ee 
tet monthly. 1d. rate.... Tae 
f 1,000 | Jending library only........ Nottingham 
— — Oxford 
— aha Paisley 
Reference library only. 
100 Founded by Dr.Shep- + | Preston 
YOR sos acrag mao aaston 3 
1 SOS aif, «Ade POCO. a) anansorossstegsteend tial Salford 
Founded by Mr. J. Mac- ae 
zp 1 farlane poe pear nae 
(¢ S 
— psec eely wie te Sunderland 
~- Act just adopted ............ Tynemouth 
— om 3,500 270 | Lending library only........ Walsall 
123 479 602 ON Re Cg ay Re ee Warrington 
— — 1,300 | 142 = Warwick 
P4470" Or O71! Y 48 846"-F< 7374) * In 1866) ac eee age Westminster 
— _— 2,000 | 108 | Reference library only ....| Winchester 
—- Library not yet formed....| Wolverhampton 
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The Inruvunnce of Prick wpon the CuLrivatTion and CoNnsuMPTION 
of Corron during the Tren Years 1860-70. By Wititam 
B. Forwoop, Hsq., Vice-President of the Liverpool Chamber of 


Commerce. 


[Read before Section F, British Association, at Liverpool, September, 1870. ] 


Tue visit of the British Association to this town, which owes its 
great commercial eminence to the cotton trade, seems to be a fitting 
opportunity to draw the attention of those members interested in 
economical science, to the effect which has been produced by price 
upon the growth and consumption of cotton during the past ten 
years. 

We have witnessed within the compass of that period the direst 
civil war of which history bears record—that between the Northern 
and Southern States of North America—a war which not only 
arrested the growth of cotton entirely for the space of four years, 
but also, by the abolition of slavery, completely changed the condition 
under which it had been produced. 

Prior to the year 1861, which marks the outbreak of the war in 
America, we had relied mainly upon the Southern States of 
America for our supply of cotton. In the year 1860, the American 
cotton crop reached 4,675,000 bales, which was disposed of as 
follows :— 


LO Giieab Dita id. Rav hentnae neste scosevotets 2,669,432 
39 LEMOS -Atcuet ede te rsheo ranch pi skdtssinnup ges 589,587 
fg OMUEMIGTIG as. ccencesnevartndg Mey ass tAnt wie saci 515,154 

Consumption of United States 4.0.00 978,043 
LOCK WSEb: GREP Asingthiro de kaen eet 227,408 


thus of our total import of cotton into this country in 1860, of 
3,366,500 bales, we received 2,580,700 bales from America, 103,380 
bales from Brazil, 109,400 from Egypt, 9,800 from the West Indies, 
and 563,200 from the Hast Indies. The average price of middling 
Orleans in that year was 6°56d., and of fair Dhollerah Surat 4°35. ; 
these would nett to the planter in America and the ryot in India 
5d. and 35d. per lb. respectively. The cost of the cotton import into 
this country was 35,000,000l., of which 27,000,000/. went to America. 
There is no doubt that 5d. per lb., which was the price returned 
to the American cotton planter, though rather less than he had 
received for some years previously, was sufficiently remunerative 
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under the then system of labour and cultivation in the Southern 
States; the planters were for the most part men who had inherited 
their plantations and slaves, and the expense therefore in cultivating 
cotton was almost measured by the cost of provisioning their 
negroes. No moneys were invested in fertilisers; as soon as one 
part of the plantation was exhausted by successive crops, new 
ground was opened out; thus, while the planter looked for the 
natural increase in his slaves to give him interest on his capital, if 
not, indeed, to add to his capital, he looked only to his crop to pay 
the cost of the food and clothing consumed, and the balance was 
profit. 

Great as had been the increase in the cultivation of cotton in the 
United States, which had increased from 2,355,257 bales in 1850 to 
4,675,770 bales in 1860, there is reason to believe that, if circum- 
stances had permitted this system of culture to be persevered in, 
but a few years would have elapsed before the most productive lands 
would have been exhausted. 

It is not supposed that the prices netted to the Indian ryot 
for his produce could have been very remunerative, as our supply of 
cotton from India made very slow progress—its increase only 
amounting to 237,000 bales during the ten years from 1850 to 
1860. 

In 1860 the following was the proportionate supply which 
reached our shores :— 





Per Cent. 


























Bales. of 
Total Import. 
United States sent us _........ 2,580,700 46°66 
MAR: LM ONES act icsnsadeecosbaeerest- 563,200 Log 
LES ee a 109,400 2°25 
GAZAL Yes gah pangs ene ope sear 103,300 Buel ag 
Parke TG ai bate fe scdei enoerance 100 0°003 
West India, S640. ..ha cher dded 9,800 0°29 
INOUE —ERecuden anaes 3,366,500 -—- 








In April, 1861, advices were received of differences existing 
between the Government at Washington and the Southern Con- 
federation, which were followed by news of the bombardment of 
Fort Sumpter; it was at once seen that the great artery of our 
cotton supply would be cut off, and its value therefore rapidly 
advanced, until middling American cotton was quoted in November 
rs. per lb., and fair Surat 83d. per lb. It is not our purpose here to 
trace the fluctuations in value which oscillated with the prospects of 
the war being terminated at an early period or not. In October, 
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1862, middling Orleans touched 27$d. per lb., and fair Dhollerah 
17;d. per lb.; and our total stock of cotton was reduced to 210,000 
bales. This high range of values formed a great inducement to 
push forward cotton to this market; enterprises were formed to 
bring out the stock remaining in the United States by means of 
swift steamers running the blockade. India taxed herself to send 
us all the cotton she could spare, which reached 986,290 bales in 
1861, and 1,072,708 bales in 1862, and this was the only country 
which sent us any increase in 1861, thus proving that she had pre- 
viously kept back a large quantity for home consumption; but still 
the extra supply sent forward was disappointing, for it was the 
popular belief that the production of India did not fall very much 
short of that of America. 

We will now trace the effect of price upon production: the 
average value of fair Surat in 1862 was 12/d., of fair Egyptian 
19d., and fair Brazilian 18d. per lb., being an average increase of 
150 per cent. over the average values of 1860. Our import in 1862 
was as follows :— 




















Bales. Proportion of 

Import. 

Per cnt. 
A WEGINC ATE © wrivesitelivt actces 71,750 4°96 
oP A oman A Mie: lt Wr 133,810 9°26 
"West Tames” ice. cactes-s- 20,470 ee" 
TE PERRI: 05.5 Pie ranehanads AE 131,750 9°12 
Wish Faia. etaeee 5 1,069,440 74°01 
BEMIEIOOW, COC, earencompesnaes ete 14,860 1703 
China and Japan ............ 2,980 0°20 

MeObUD oduaintececersnans 1,445,000 = 





The total import in 1862 was 533,223,819 lbs. against 
1,429,697,450 lbs. in 1860. See Table A (Appendix). 

As might naturally be supposed there was at first considerable 
reluctance to embark in the cultivation of cotton, as it was felt that 
directly the American war ended, she would again pour out her 
supples, and render cotton cultivation in other countries more or 
less unprofitable; but as time rolled by confidence was gained, that 
even if the war were to end labour would be so disorganised that 
it would be at least some years before America could assert her old 
supremacy. Hgypt, headed by her Viceroy, embarked boldly into 
cotton cultivation; thus we find our import from Egypt increased 
from 109,400 bales in 1860 to 335,575 bales in 1865. Brazil was 
hardly less active than Egypt, she sent us 340,261 bales against 
103,300 bales in 1860. Turkey started in the enterprise, and large 
tracts of country were placed under cotton cultivation in Asia 
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Minor, and even China found, at the high prices current in our 
markets, she could spare us 141,610 bales, and we had also a largely 
increased import from Madras and Bengal. But, strange to say, 
Western India showed only a slight increase on 1861, and this can 
only be accounted for by thetignorance of the ryots, and the fact 
that the dealers, and not the growers, had reaped the large profit 
during the preceding few years; thus the effect of three years of 
high prices—prices greatly in excess of the cost of production— 
was to increase our supplies from other sources than America in 
the four years from 1860 to 1865 by 1,508,000 bales, the details of 
which will be seen in the following table :— 























Imports. 1860. 1865. Increase. es Decrease. 

Supply. 

Per cnt. ' 
ORTNOPICH 2... tee 2,580,700 461,927 — 16°77 12,118,773 
Tao ptt eele).. Bk. 109,400 383,575 | 224,175 as Cl — 
BORE trp thon ve oe: 103,300 340,261 | 236,961 12-35 —- 
REDE 2nd eel eae Te 100 80,303 80,203 2°92 — 
West Indies, &e. ........ 9,800 1515920 rz, 726 4°76 —— 
CCIE ope ee See en ee 507,940 | 956,886 | 448,946 34°92 ~—— 
OEE Se ene eee oa So 54,780 177,882. 123,102 6°46 — 
JES GCM pe Vor hnae 480 LBL 757 | 335,297 4°98 — 
rite) BPE Ok ok —- 141,610 | 141,610 5°14 — 

















WP Otabcttee 3,366,500 


2,755,321 a2 zd, 611,179 





Among the minor sources of supply generalised under the head 
of West India, we received cotton from Tahiti, from Peru, Central 
America, Queensland, Australia, and the West Indies; in many cases 
the produce of private enterprise, in others of wealthy companies. 

The month of April, 1865, witnessed the fall of Richmond and 
the capitulation of General Lee and his army, which brought to an 
end the American strife; but with peace came also the abolition of 
slavery, and so impressed were all connected with the cotton trade 
with the conviction that it could not be produced by free labour, 
and that as freedmen negroes would not work, that the effect of 
peace only caused a temporary decline in prices, and middling 
Orleans which, on the news of peace in April fell to 14d., marked 
24d. per lb. in October; but even this temporary decline, occurring 
as it did during the planting season, produced its effect on Egypt, 
from which country our import in 1866 fell off to 167,451 bales. 
India, however, sent her largest supply this year, the result of the 
opening up of the interior by railways, and the efforts of Govern- 
ment to extend the cultivation of cotton; we received from Western 
India 1,206,600 bales, besides a largely increased import fron 
Madras and Bengal. 
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The uncertainty which existed as to the growth of cotton in 
America under the new régume continued to sustain prices at a high 
level; thus, while our import in 1866 was 1,356,952,389 lbs. against 
1,429,697,450 lbs. m 1860, a decrease of only 72,745,061 Ibs. 
= 181,862 bales of 400 Ibs., the average price of middling Orleans 
was 154d. per Ib., and of fair Dhollerah Surat 11fd. per lb. This 
high range of values led to great exertion being made in America 
to overcome the difficulties in the way of cotton cultivation, the 
principal of which was the scarcity of labour and the little reliance 
to be placed upon it—the scarcity was produced by the war and 
the natural preference negroes have for a town life; plantations 
could be bought at a very great reduction upon their value before 
the war, and therefore labour was practically the only difficulty in 
the planter’s way. By dint of high wages and a system of co- 
operation, by which a certain portion of the crop was given to the 
negro, an increasing supply of labour was obtained, which was _ 
supplemented by the substitution of a system of tillage by the 
plough and mules for that of the hoe and slave. Greater economy 
in cultivation has also been obtained by the extensive use of ferti- 
hisers, manufactured from phosphates, which are found in great 
abundance in the neighbourhood of Charleston; thus, while under 
the slave system of cultivation a bale of cotton to every 23 acres 
was considered a fair average yield, now on some plantations a bale 
is made from every acre under cultivation. 

The crop in America, which in 1866 was 1,951,985 bales, was 
this year 3,035,000 bales;* and the Bureau of Agriculture in 
Washington estimates the crop for next year at 3,500,000 bales, the 
cost of production, which in 1866 was tod. per lb., has been reduced, 
and it is now supposed not to exceed 7d. per lb. 

The year 1866 was the last of what may be termed artificial 
prices, produced by the fear of scarcity; thus, while in 1866 the 
price of middling Orleans fluctuated from 21d. per lb. to 12 4d. per lb., 
averaging 15424d., and fair Surat oscillated from 93d. per lb. to 20d., 
averaging 114d. in 1867, the fluctations in the value of American 
were only from 72d. to 152d., averaging 104d. This large decrease 
in value was not without its effect upon some of our sources of 
supply. Hgypt only sent us in 1866 188,689 bales, a reduction of 
40 per cent. as compared with 1865; the peasantry of this country, 
ground down by excessive taxation and capricious laws, which 
rendered the fruits of their industry so uncertain in tenure, that 
there was no inducement to produce cotton when its price would no 
longer pay the vexatious imposts placed upon the grower, gave up 
the cultivation of the staple; thus large tracts of land im this fertile 


* Exclusive of the quantities taken for consumption south of the Potomac. 
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country were laid waste, and land which in 1865 was worth 5o/. per 
acre, is not now worth 5/. ‘The north-west provinces of India only 
sent us 169,198 bales in 1868, against 346,727 in 1866, because the 
Chinese paid a higher price than was afforded by our markets. 
China and Japan had entirely ceased to contribute to our supply, 
and Turkey, which in 1865 sent us 80,303 bales, only yielded 
12,758 bales in 1868. Brazil still kept well up, cotton planting in 
this country, which has largely passed into the hands of ex- American 
planters, appears to have become firmly seated, and in 1868 we 
received the large quantity of 636,897 bales; from the extent of its 
territory and fertility, and suitability of its climate, we expect to 
see a continued increase in the production of this country, and 
we believe it will become ere long a most important source of 
supply. 

Apparently greater endeavours have been made during the past 
two or three years to plant a large crop in Western India than pre- 
viously; thus the crop of 1869 would have reached, had there not 
been a very bad season, it is estimated, 1,400,000 bales, and we hear 
that the area of land now being placed under cultivation shows a 
considerable increase upon last year. This is exceedingly gratifying, 
because the difficulties which had to be overcome in India were 
hardly less than those in America; the system of cultivation has 
been changed, and we see the results not only in the improving 
quality of the cotton, but in its gradual increase, better means of 
transit have been opened up, and so by cheapening the cost of 
carriage to the shipping ports, the grower receives a large proportion 
of the selling price of his crop. 

From this brief sketch we have seen how “‘ price”’ has enabled us 
to tide over the cotton famine produced by the American war. We 
have seen how potent and how quick its effect was in the most distant 
parts of our globe, how the Japanese and the inhabitants of the 
Pacific Isles alike were aroused into activity to gain part of the 
prize that was to be obtained by sending the fruit of their toil to 
our shores. 

We have seen how high values—by recouping the fixed capital 
which the planter has to lay out at his first outset—promote, as in 
Brazil and India, and even in America under the new régime, an 
industry which might otherwise never have been profitably and 
therefore successfully initiated. All these points we know are 
maxims to the political economist; as water finds its level, so will 
price regulate supply, but these maxims have never been so fully 
demonstrated as during the crisis through which the greatest trade 
of the world has gone during the past ten years. 
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Consumption. 

We now turn to investigate the effect of price on the consump- 
tion of cotton and cotton goods. It has been truly said that cotton 
fabrics are used daily by every civilised being on the face of the 
globe; for years and years they have been the cheapest form of 
clothing. English calicoes have gradually superseded the native 
productions; and the cotton of India, Brazil, and Hgypt is sent to 
this country, to be returned in a manufactured state. 

The average price for 30s mule yarn in 1860 was 125d. per Ib.; 
the lowest price it had ever touched was gd. per lb., in 1854. The 
average price of 8; lb. shirtings in 1860 was gs. 63d. per piece; 
the lowest price they had ever touched was 7s. in February, 1854, 
when middling Orleans was 5d. per lb. For many years prior to 
1860, the cotton spinners of Lancashire and Cheshire had conducted 
a very profitable trade, the result was a large extension of manu- 
facturing power. The following table shows the number of cotton 


factories in the years 1856, 1861, 1868 :— 





Number of Factories. Number of Spinning Spindles.* 








Cotton Factories. 





1856. | 1861. | 1868. 1856. 1861. 1868. 

England and Wales................ 2,046 | 2,715 | 2,405 | 25,819, | 28,352, | 30,478, 
COMA Hercule attire eros: 152). 163.) 13h 2,041, 1,005, 1,398, 
MYCUANMIGN sgacantaeecctNe ceetetenee nee 12 9 13 Esa, 120, 124, 
United Kingdom ........ 2,210 | 2,887 | 2,549 | 28,011, | 30,387, | 32,000, 











Number of Power Looms.* 


Number of Persons Employed.* 


Cotton Factories. 












































1856. | 1861. | 1868. | 1856. | 1861. | 1868. 

England and Wales................ 276, 368, 345, 341, 408, 38%, 
RCOPLGICl: x Graces tac cumenten eee 21, 30, 32, 2, Ax, 40, 
HUGO IATAY  # ceslee sha ahes ater ee escaanee 2, 2, 3; a as 4, 
United Kingdom. ........ 299, 400, 380, 3905 Aes) 401, 





* 000’s omitted in statistics of looms, spindles, and persons employed, thus 25,819, = 25,819,000. 





From this it will be seen that there was an increase between 1856 
and 1861 of 677 factories, 2,377,250 spindles, 101,145 power looms, 
and 72,356 in the number of persons employed; and as it is calculated 
that it takes 35'2 Ibs. of cotton per spindle to keep the machinery at 
work, the total consumptive power of the country in 1861 was 
equal to 1,069,628,823 lbs., = to 51,400 bales of 400 lbs. weekly. 
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The actual consumption of 1860 was 1,068,727,600 lbs., equal to a 
weekly average of 20,533,223 lbs. (Table B, Appendix); thus the 
consumption of cotton in 1860 apparently employed every available 
spindle. The value of our import of cotton in 1860 was 35,000,000l., 
at an average price of 63d. per lb.; of this we re-exported in the raw 
state 5,500,000/., and consumed 28,g00,000/. Table C (Appendix) 
shows that the estimated balance left for interest and profit of 
manufacture in this year was 18,078,000l.; this was the largest 
profit realised in any one year by our cotton spinners and manufac- 
turers. In 1862, however, with the advance in the value of the raw 
material, all this was changed, manufacturers could no longer find 
buyers for the products of their spindles and looms at prices which 
would leave them any profit on the cost of the raw material, as 
will be seen from the following table of margins between cotton, 
yarn, and cloth :— 




















Bes 
Years. Mid. Orleans. | 82 lbs. Shitings Margin. 40s Mule Yarn. Margin. 
per | 
ESGO. .Ais:.'%., 6°56 13°85 7°29 List 5°25 
53 Wes amc te 9°06 13°78 Ae 12°0 2°94 
S08 eke 1g‘l7 19°97 0°80 1S 1 1°36 
SBS bin ch, 24°35 2725% 3°16 B7I3F B02 
i , 27°68 31°00 3582 28°88 1°20 
ESGOL Seen! 19°50 2.4.°30 4°80 21°50 2°0 
OG 69354 sedi s0e Lbi9S 227, 6°49 20°81 5°08 
BO es cs coa tea: 10°84 56°72 5°88 15°44 4°60 
MOS. ARLEN. 10°75 L563 4°88 14°0 3°25 
GOs 12°36 15°80 3°44 16°0 3°64 


The cost of spinning No. 80 yarn was 4d Mer Ib., in 1860, but 
owing to the increased capital employed and loss in waste, it 
increased to 5d. in 1866. 

The shipments of cotton fabrics to our great eastern markets 
had been for some years previous to 1860¢ ery heavy, stocks had 
accumulated, and merchants were unable to obtain for them an 
advance in price equal to the increased cost in Manchester. Manu- 
facturers were adverse to closing their mills entirely, but they were 
compelled to do so partially: thus the consumption of cotton in 1862 
was reduced by more than one-half, the total consumption being 
only 449,821,000 lbs., and the balance left on the year for interest 
of capital and profits dwindled down to 1,472,000/.; this was the 
worst year, as supplies of the raw material increased again under 
the influence of high prices, so did its consumption, which was 
476,445,000 lbs. in 1863; 561,196,000 Ibs. in 1864. This year prac- 
tically ended the great cotton famine, which had wrought such wide- 
spread misery among the operative classes, who were thrown out of 
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work in tens of thousands. During the three years, ending Lady- 
day, 1864, the guardians of twenty-eight unions in the cotton dis- 
tricts disbursed for the relief of the poor 1,937,928/., and the local 
committees 1,372,454/., making a total of 3,310,382/.; this is a 
sufficient index of the distress which existed at the time, and which 
was not confined to the operatives only, but extended to wealthy 
millowners, who were ruined in their haneaas to keep on manu- 
facturing in the face of heavy losses. 

Having so far traced the influence of high prices upon our cotton 
manufacturing industry, we must turn for a while to see their effect 
upon other textile fabrics. The most nearly allied to cotton in sub- 
stance is hnen. A great impetus was given to the manufacture of 
linen, and the number of acres under the cultivation of flax in 
Ireland, increased from 128,595 in 1860, to 301,693 in 1864; for- 
tunately this large mcreased production had the effect of prevent- 
ing that rapid advance in values which the demand for linen fabrics 
would otherwise have undoubtedly led to. In the same manner an 
opportune heavy import of wool kept its value within moderate com- 
pass; thus, while cotton averaged 168 per cent. higher during the 
seven years 1862-68 than during the previous seven years, flax and 
hemp were but 10 per cent., and wool 244 per cent., dearer. This 
comparatively moderate range of prices naturally caused the gap 
caused by the diminution of the manufacture of cotton goods to be 
filled up to a considerable extent by woollen, worsted, and linen 
fabrics; thus, while the proportionate manufacture of textiles in 
1856-61 averaged 72 per cent. of cotton, 15 per cent. woollen, and 
13 per cent. linen, the proportion of the two latter had increased 
in 1868-69 to 18 per cent. respectively, while cotton had decreased 
to 64 per cent.; this increase in the demand for woollen and worsted 
fabrics, though large, is much less than might have been anticipated, 
and is to some extent explained by the impoverishment of the 
country by the panic of 1866 and two subsequent bad harvests ; 
but even making due allowance for this, it is astonishing the 
supremacy which cotton continued to exert over other textiles, 
notwithstanding the high cost of its products. 

The number of woollen spindles in work in— 





























Number. Looms. 

LSGS WHS Mindgeancsecseces 6,455,870 118,865 

"GS, serieneceteer eines 3,471,781 64,818 

ENCPOREE? i550. Fie veo devel 2,984,089 54,047 
a PER CEHEY MAL avs 86 83°3 


Sere 0 ST TE PRE CRTC ETE 2 IR LE CA SP SE a SP TIES REE PATE ITS TT BT I 
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The number of flax spindles in— 


























Number. Looms. 

POW WAR ec sore cee. th. 1,678,357 35,047 
50° | SAAR SMR Eero RMR EAD 15262,236 15.34% 
WR GROA GO op irecaj vel jarboniceds as 426,121 19,700 
3 POP CONG: ...p.2058: 3d41 128°3 








We will now pass on from the time of dearth to that of return- 
ing plenty. We still find, up to the close of 1869, the consumption of 
cotton overtaking the production ; and in consequence, a keen compe- 
tition was kept up by spinners, for the raw material, which caused its 
price—as compared with cotton textiles—to rule comparatively high, 
and the margin for the cost of manufacture was kept at a low and 
sometimes unremunerative point; the bad trade since 1860 had 
caused a diminution in our manufacturing power in some sections, 
particularly Scotland, the number of cotton mills given in the return 
for 1868 is 338 less than in that for 1861, viz. :— 


Bactorids £6e Sp iainge < ocsc 2c cceuse cise es sronsineknnraons 51 
- RW eee 9 Sk LATS. Aentea ene Meuse tenes 81 

rs spinning and weaving nw... 48 
Otley fechowes:! cand slg gnc. cet) coeages 158 
LNGIIE | Saget A RMERD Si anpecegecrp it 338 


But the number of spindles exhibits an aggregate increase of 
1,612,547, equal to a weekly consumption of 1,088,000 lbs., or 2,735 
bales of 400 lbs. weight, for although several districts showed a 
decrease, Lancashire gave an increase of 2,630,423 spindles. The 
decrease in the number of mills was due to many mills with old- 
fashioned machinery, and in out-of-the-way places, being closed, 
while the increase in the number of spindles is accounted for by the 
modern mills, completed during the American war, being of large size. 

During the whole of this period, while American cotton was so 
scarce, cotton yarn and cloth had to be manufactured chiefly out of | 
Surat and other descriptions of short-stapled cotton. Spinners 
incurred considerable expense in adapting their machinery to use 
these low classes of cotton, and there was, of course, a considerable 
deterioration in the quality and colour of both the yarn and cloth; 
various devices of bleaching and sizing were resorted to, to improve 
the colour of the cloth, which had a very baneful effect in causing 
mildew, and thus the character of our cotton manufactures have 
deteriorated during the past ten years; it is now improving again 
under the fuller supply of American cotton. 
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We have called the period subsequent to 1866 as one of returning 
plenty; we are compelled to use this qualified term, because the 
supply reaching our shores was not sufficient to meet the demand 
for consumption and export; fortunately the high prices which ruled 
in 1864 and 1865, greatly in excess of those warranted by the relative 
positions of supply and demand, so kept consumption in check, both 
in this country and the continent of Europe, that a sufficient stock 
accumulated to enable us (7.e., Hurope and America), during the 
years 1867-69, to overrun the production to the extent of 791,000 
bales, or 263,660 per annum, without any material advance in price. 
On the Ist September, last year, however, stocks had been reduced 
to such a low ebb that we could no longer have continued to make 
up the deficiency between the supply and demand out of them; it 
has, however, happened most opportunely that the cotton crop in 
America during the past season produced over 3,000,000 bales, or 
an excess over the preceding year of 800,000 bales, thus not only 
making up the margin between the supply and demand on the 
basis of an average value of 11°32d. for American cotton, but also 
enabling us to add to our stocks over 300,000 bales, so that we 
may congratulate ourselves upon at last emerging not only from a 
time of famine, but from a time of returning plenty to those of 
such abundance that we must have a more moderate average range 
of values. 

During the past few years we have had the value of cotton, 
governed not so much by the demand for its products as by the 
anxiety of spinners and manufacturers to keep on working, merchants 
have found throughout that their foreign markets were unwilling 
to take off the quantity of cotton fabrics shipped to them, except 
at a price which left a loss upon the cost in Manchester, though 
that price was often below the cost of production; thus the keen 
competition of spinners has caused us to pay a much larger price 
for our cotton supplies than we were warranted, looking at the 
price our customers were willing to pay for its products—in short, 
our supply of cotton has not been adequate to our manufacturing 
power. In 1860 we had spindle power equal to a consumption of 
51,420 bales of 400 lbs. per week; in 1868-69 we had a spindle 
power equal to the consumption of 54,153 bales of 400 lbs.; our 
actual consumption in 1868 was 47,378, and in 1869 45,268 bales of 
400 lbs., and it is this deficiency between the actual consumption and 
the spindle power that has worked so much mischief; the result 
has been, of course, to place all manufacturers of small capital or 
with old machinery in a position of being unable to manufacture, 
except at a very serious loss, and the deficiency in the supply of 
the raw material, bearing a very small proportion to the increased 
cost of the goods produced, compelled them to sell their products at 


os 
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a loss, and to frequently adopt short time with a view of adjusting 
the out-turn of goods to the demand. 

We have here the causes of the bad state of trade in Lancashire, 
during the past few years; a loss of from 10 per cent. to 25 per cent. 
in the producing power of the mills, and an increase in the cost of 
cotton fabrics of 50 per cent., which naturally very greatly restricted 
their sale. To see how far we have emerged from this state of things, 
we will examine very briefly the consumptive power of Europe 
and the Northern States of America, and our probable supplies of 
cotton now as compared with 1860, in bales of 400 lbs. 


Consumptive Power, in Bales of 400 lbs. 

















1860. 1870. 

Bales. Bales. 
| SUES Sard Lo eR aN wt rin ie oe 20 74,07 2 2,816,001 
UST Ot il ead Ae 8 str i te eA Se 1,794,000 {,944,000 
America (Northern States)*..................00- 871,114 941,000 
MU OGalear SAMs Keandase ct pesscstaneotetutadiens 53339,186 5,701,001 
PoGal PEP WE ai ecA ABest! 102,676 | 109,639 
>) wunglandper week .....:....+ 51,426 BATS 3 
ee FC OUUEMONE. 4, f° Sica Bers, 34,500 37584 
» America ater, Cee 16,782 18,096 





Supply, in Bales of 400 lbs. 


























1870 
1860. 

(Estimated). 

Bales. Bales. 
fe AEC COLNE ORO SAE ARE Pete Oe 551435347 3,287,000 
EMA can, sy rsat-caknd ears oewel see Seth zen 511,000 1,200,000 
PAMELA we <ahancs cainian pu) aseteaccotge dtowehent hg ee aE ed 60,000 280,000 
BUOY Wb cia ish bet ory. en SOM ATPASE ae Sash 201,000 205,000 
Wiest dlaadligg: sued. cote), WES ie 3,000 40,000 
NGI 4 en a ERC een SO. 5,918,347 5,012,000 
PEPE WICO NEE JorrBrctseasetttinacesha. 113,814 96,384 


* The consumption of the Southern States of America, and the portion of 
the crop taken to supply that demand are not included, as they can be only very 
approximately estimated. 
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We see from these figures that our supply of cotton this year is 
still 14:27 per cent. below the spindle power of Europe and the 
Northern States of America; the prospects are very fair, that this 
deficiency, which amounts to no less than 689,000 bales, may be 
made up during the course of the next twelve months, as the area 
of land under cotton cultivation, both in America and India, has 
been considerably increased; but until our supply of cotton is equal 
to the consumptive power, and we have confidence that such a 
supply will be kept up, we cannot expect to see the low prices which 
were current prior to 1861. There is a general feeling that values 
must return to this low level, and it is quite possible that the force 
of general opinion may anticipate the natural decline in values, and, 

by prematurely forcing them down to a low point, may give a check 
- to production, and further postpone that full tide of plenty so 
essential to the prosperity of this district. 

Seven pence per pound for middling quality of American was 
considered the normal value of cotton before the American war; this 
has been so far changed that it cannot even be produced to sell here 
under 83d. per lb. (some authorities state the cost of production at 
a higher figure), the economy effected by the improved mode of 
cultivation not compensating for the increased cost of labour and 
provisions, it is to be hoped that, by the immigration of Northern 
whites and Chinese coolies into the Southern States, the cost of 
production may be gradually reduced; but this is a work of time, 
and the premature decline in values, by checking the enterprise 
which is thus reinforcing the labour available for cotton planting, 
might postpone indefinitely that regular and largely increased pro- 
duction we stand so much in need of. 

In the same way, India has made considerable advance in cotton 
cultivation, though it has been at an increased cost of production, 
and thus a decline to low prices would probably curtail our supplies 
from this quarter. 

At an average of about 9d. per lb. for middling American, we 
think, sufficient profit would be returned to the cotton planter to 
sustain his exertions in overcoming the difficulties which have yet to 
be surmounted before we can be confident of a regular and reliable 
full supply ; if we could be sure of this value being maintained, we 
should be confident of having such a supply within two, at the out- 
side, three years. 

This naturally leads to the further inquiry, has our manufac- 
turing power kept pace with the demands of the world for goods at 
low prices ? But this is a question of such magnitude, that were we 
to-touch upon it in the most abstract form, we should trespass far 
beyond the length which the Association allots to a paper, and 
further, it would be going beyond our original intention, the object 
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of which was to pass under review, as briefly as possible, the 
writhings of a mighty commerce stricken down by the exigencies 
of a cruel war, to see how in such a condition of things the maxims 
of political economy have prevailed, how in a large trade giving 
employment to not less than 8,000,000 persons, and affecting the 
personal interests of every individual in the civilised world, “ price”’ 
has adjusted supply and demand. 

In bringing this paper to a close, I would desire to bear testi- 
- mony to the value of the Cotton Statistics Act, but it is desirable 
that the form of the returns given under it should be so far altered 
as to give us weekly the quantity taken by consumption as well as 
the quantities imported and exported. 

We want, however, more regular and reliable information of the 
manufacturing power of the country, we should not be dependent 
for the statistics of our greatest manufacturing industry upon the 
spasmodic returns of the Factory Inspectors. 
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APP. ND xX, 


Taste A.—Import of Cotton in the following Years. 


[000’s omitted. ] 

























































































Import. 1869. 1868. 1867. 1866. 1865. 
Descriptions— Bales. Bales. Bales. Bales. Bales. 
IMOTICORY 2.0. .citeten eh loots 1,040, 15206; 1,226, 1,163, 462, 
Gojie 7 ime Mies aM ar eet Fs 514, 637, A393 408, 340, 
PUG PURBIL bivsavsoconcnseeccuaee’ 186, 189, 181, 167, 3345 
MP UPKCY.,, CEC. 5. iusenpecter shew: 41, 13, 17; 29. 80, 
West India, G6. o.0.2.000, 106, | 101, 129, Lt 2, £3, 
PO MENG cae dint apscatipapee roan ean 1,048, 1,039, 1,095, 1,207, O595 
LES Geo es em Po yes 244, 163, 294, 178, 
BONGO cms sans Mn reonssexiaee 131, 169, 260, 349; (3, 
China and Japan............ — —_ 3; i, 142, 
Total Dales  Seccecscex 3,303, 3,660, 3,500, 33749)| 25756, 
Total weight in Ibs....../1,198,355, |1,296,958, |1,275,217, |15356,952, (965,727, 
Import. 1863. 1862. 1861. 1860. 
Descriptions— Bales. Bales. Bales. Bales, 
AGIOTICAR: Diesen: 132, 72, 1,842, 2,581; 
TAGE. Pin cAnbai ete eta 138, 134, 100, 103, 
Hey ptian yacniassn ee 204, 1382, 92, 109, 
AUEECY, CGGi> chivas. akecearns 44, 15, i, — 
West India, &e. ............ 23, 20, 10, 10, 
SS RLDENG csasasdekin ei anteeree eae 899, 915, 907, 508, 
Mia diais .aivssnuteeueeecenes 177. 124, 80, Be, 
Bengal: «....nsce ves 158, 30, — = 
China and Japan............ 162, 3, — en 
(otal Dales sisssasneteat 1,932, 1,445, 3,032; 3,366, 
Total weight in lbs. ....| 703,307, 533,224, | 1,359,823, | 1,429,697, 


SOURS ee SSE TOSI EE SE A RAS EE IBS RR TTR TEE SEES RE PAA I RII ES 
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TABLE B.—Consuwmption of Cotton in the following Years. 


[000’s omitted.] 
























































Consumption. 1869. 1868. 1867. 1866. 1865. 
Deseriptions— Bales. Bales. Bales. Bales. Bales. 
AURORICHIY Ree ec te ee Ole," Lara, | O66, O31; 281, 
1 eR Se in ee 443, 598, 223 290, 219, 
B thee g as) 7 Ra cen a ae 183, 184, 158, 162; 2075 
EEC YAO <i sass evas site iss wonaois 38, 1H 135 yf 79; 
MVCeb INGIAT, Co no.c.5.cscse0ocapee 93; 92, 99; O23; 109, 
East Pee WS: ete he 959, 801, 891, 922, 876, 
China and Japan ....3..0.......005. — — ce LO, 174, | 
otal. balesea sake cscs. 230285 1 BSC 2m ahead, PsA 2 Spel IeOih 
Total weight in lbs. ............ 941,686, |985,476, |955,273, (915,749, |718,428, 
Average per week in bales te 54; 49, 475 395 
‘ lbs..... 18,007, | 18,9519. 185370, dea GsOadagale Vago, 
Consumption. 1863. 1862. 1861. 1860. 
Descriptions— Bales. Bales. Bales. Bales. 
SAPYY CR UCUTR A osk wisdsss tenure aeumecnat 120, 251, 1,810) R134. 
1 7021 Re ee Ce tne Or 112} 101, 85, 113, 
eey pila a ticeaegeettes tenes 
238, 121, 109, 945 
f MIT <9 je 7 Car RARE ee 
West Midian, GC. ois: ...0ccaaete-. 16, 15, er 6, 
East parang ingen 
893, 698, 3495 174, 
China and Japan................ 
ANS 2: |r ee ee 1,739, 1,186, 2,366, 2S 24s 
Total weight in Ibs. ............ 467,184, | 414,905, | 988,052, | 1,068,728, 
Average per week in bales 26, 23, 45> 49, 





., Wog.4..: 8,984, 7,979, | 19,001, 20,5335 
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TaBLE C.—An Estimate of the Weight and Value of the Total Production of 
Balance Remaining for Interest of Capital 
[000’s omitted, thus 825,027, = 825,027,000.] 








Cotton consumed 
Waste in spinning 


Yarn appropriated— 
Exported 
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Cost of cotton consumed 





Excess of export over 







D.—The Weight of Yarns and Goods Produced, the Quantities Exported 
[000’s omitted, thus 178,000, = 178,000,000.] 


Peer mete we meee enaterenene 


Stock on hand 1st January 
Yarn and manufactures produced 


Peron eee eneenearene 


Total supply 


eee eee eee eee eee ee ee 


eee eee ee 


Yarns and goods exported 
Estimated actual home consumption 


eee ny 


Total deliveries 


TEPC Orme mee emer eres eee eeteetereres 


Stock on hand 81st December 
of cotton held by the trade on 31st 
December 


CORO ewer eee ewer eeesere 


) 


Ce ee ee 


2) 


Estimated total weight of yarns, goods, 
and-cotton, 81st December................0008 




















1860. 


lbs. 
189,120, 
965,993, 








1,155,113, 


740,113, 
173,000, 








913,113, 


242,000, 
86,100, 
250,549, 
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1861. 


lbs. 
242,000, 
899,902, 











1, 141.902, 








674,132, 
174,000, 


848,132, 











_ 298,770, 
37,600, 
279,207, 























1862. 
lbs. 

293,770, 

373,352, 











GO7, 1225 


412,682, 
102,000, 











514,682, 








152,440, 
18,600, 
164,599, 





} 578,644, | 610,577, | 335,639; 




















1868. 


lbs. 
152,440, 
404,979, 











392,239, 
93,000, 





485,239, 
72,180, 
18,000, 

119,667, 








209,847, 





Particulars as to Quantity. 1860. 1861. 1862. 1868. 
ict ate. fies. <4 lbs. 
sash eval Sie wvedit chee ee esetacedee mer et 1,079,321, | 1,005,477, 449,821, 476,445, 
ee ge ey S 113,328, | 200,575, | 76,469, 71,466, 
AE AUED ROU TICOT 235.0 -etociauagaedsoaoeanmemamgeenertcye oes 965,993, | 899,902, | 373353, | 404,979, 
Pee Sr come me Perce ee. oe 197,343, | 177,848, | 88,554, 70,678, 
In pace wWOOdSs MGC. «i056 agecteeatenssos 542,770, | 496,284, | 324,128, | 321,561, 
Retained for home consumption and stock | 225,880, | 225,770, | 39,330,* | 12,740, | 
Particulars as to Value 1860. 1861. 1862. 1863. | 
| 
£ £ £ £ 
Declared value of yarn exported 1... 9,870, 9,292, Dues 8,679, 
piece goods, apparel, i aa 46,248, 41,514, 38,616, 49,046, | 
Hstimated value of home consumption...........: 24,470, 23,525, 3,413,* 2,070, q 
Total value of goods produced ........ 80,588, Vasa Si, 12 apes 72Gs 59,795; | 
SAEs AP ees 28,910, | 32,205, | 26,734, | 40,689, | 
Paid in wages and other expenses..............0064 33,600, 31,360, | 14,520, 15,690, |@ 
' Dotal expenditure . 0o..cch.ecenente 62,51 Oy 63,565, | 3,264, 56,399, | 
Balance left for interest of capital and profits 18,078, 10,766, Lay 2, 416, | } 


| 
; 
| 
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tton Manufactures in Great Britain, with the Cost of Production, and the 
d Profits for each of the past Ten Years. 
[000’s omitted, thus 825,027, = 825,027,000.] 


1864. 1865. 1866. 1867. 1868. Particulars as to Quantity. 
lbs. lbs. Ibs. lbs. lbs. 
61,196, | 718,651, | 890,721, | 954,517, | 996,197, Cotton consumed 
78,567, | 100,611, | 115,793, | 114,533, | 119,544,| Waste in spinning 
82,629, | 618,040, | 774,928, | 839,984, | 876,653,| Yarn produced 





Yarn Appropriated— 
71,951, | 98,563, | 134,889, | 164,276, | 169,410, Exported 
32,048, | 377,357, | 490,713, | 523,582, | 550,093, 3 in piece goods, &c. 
78,630, | 142,120, | 149,326, | 152,126, | 157,150, Retained for home consumption and stock 














1864. 1865. 1866. 1867. 1868. Particulars as to Value. 











£ £ £ £ £ 
9,467, | 10,351, | 18,598,| 13,690, | 14,684, Declared value of yarn exported 
53,100, | 51,005, | 66,145,} 57,382, | 37,449, 4, piece goods, apparel, &c. 
13,740, | 21,910, | 23,020,| 19,363, | 19,153, | Estimated value of home consumption 




















76,307, | 83,266, | 102,763,] 90,435, | 91,286, Total value of goods produced 











52,462, | 47,257, | 51,958,| 41,262, | 40,989, | Cost of cotton consumed 
18,680, | 23,850, | 31,288, | 33,338, | 34,940, | Paid in wages and other expenses 








71,142, | 71,107, | 83,246,| 74,600, | 75,929, Total expenditure 

















BGs, | 126059, | 19,517; | 15,363, | 1553575 Balance left for interest of capital and profits 





cl sy, ai re ee i ll eed a ee 
oduction to be deducted. 





ad Consumed at Home, and the Stock on Hand at the Close of each Year. 
[000's omitted, thus 178,000; = 178,000,000.) 


1864. 1865. 1866. 1867. 1868. 
OD ibe. lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. 
72,180,| 40,810,| 32,930,| 87,416,| 44,542,| Stock on hand Ist January 
182,629, | 618,040, | 774,928, | 839,984, | 876,653, | Yarn and manufactures produced 























———————— | —————— 





554,809, | 658,850, | 807,858, | 877,400, | 921,195, Total supply 

















403,999, | 475,920, | 625,602, | 687,858, | 719,503, | Yarns and goods exported 
110,000, | 150,000, | 145,000, | 145,000, | 160,000, | Estimated actual home consumption 








513,999, | 625,920, | 770,602, | 832,858, | 879,503, Total deliveries 
40,810,| 32,930,| 37,256,| 44,542,| 41,692,| Stock on hand 31st December 


, of cotton held by the trade on 
81,564,| 32,868,| 45,301,| 90,252,| 28,958,/) ”  si0f December 


194,482, | 149,776, | 209,822, | 191,415, | 178,280, », in the ports 31st December 


i | | | 




















Estimated total weight of yarns, good d 
266,856, | 215,574, | 292,379, | 266,209, | 248,925, ein, Ot Decorsber yarns, goods, an 


per 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 
Srssion 1869-70. 


First Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 16th November, 1869. 
William Newmarch, Esq., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 


The following Gentlemen were elected Fellows of the Society, 
V1Z.:— 
Gabriel Goldney, M.P. | Christopher Weguelin. 


The followmg Paper was read :-— 
An Inaugural Address “On the Progress and Present Condition 
‘“‘ of Statistical Inquiry.”” By the President. 
Second Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 21st December, 1869. 
William Newmarch, Esq., F'.R.S., President, in the Chair. 


The following Gentlemen were elected Fellows of the Society, 


VAL 
Alfred Hutcheson Smee. Dr. William Robert Macaulay. 
Samuel Ingall. — John Oldfield Chadwick. 
James Muir Davies. Sir Massey Lopes, Bart. 
Cornelius Inglis. Hammond Chubb. 


Hon. Henry Nicholas Duverger Beyts. 


The following Papers were read :— 

Report ‘On the Seventh International Statistical Congress.”’ 
By Mr. Samuel Brown. 

“*On House Accommodation in England and Wales, in relation 
“to the Census of 1871.” By Mr. R. H. Inglis Palerave. 


Third Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 18th January, 1870. 
William Newmarch, Esq., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 
The following Gentlemen were elected Fellows of the Society, 
V1Z.:— 
Iltudus Thomas Prichard. James Maclagan. 
Henry Hoare. Josiah Samuel Parker. 
The following Paper was read :— 
‘“¢ On the Statistics of Joint Stock Companies from 1814 to the 
‘Present Time; and of Companies with Limited and Unlimited 
‘ Liability, formed since the Year 1856.” By Professor Levi. 


Fourth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 15th February, 1870. 
William Newmarch, Esq., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 
_ The following Gentlemen were elected Fellows of the Society, 
V1Z.:— 


Fountain John Hartley. | John Hewitt. 
H, R. Williams. 
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The following Gentlemen were elected Foreign Honorary 
Members, viz. :— 
Hon. David Wells, Washington, Clement Juglar, Paris. 
United States. J. Sandford, Boston, United States. 
_ The following Gentlemen were elected Corresponding Members, 
V1Z.:— 
Hon. T. J. Hovell-Thurlow, The Hague. | A. Mansolas, Athens. 
The following Paper was read :— 


“On International Coinage and Foreign Exchanges.” By 
Mr. Ernest Seyd. 


Fifth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 15th March, 1870. 
William Newmarch, Esq., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 
The following Gentleman was elected a Fellow of the Society, 
Viz. :— 
John Muir Leitch. 

The following Paper was read :— 

‘On the Finances of the Free Church of Scotland.” By the 
Rev. Dr. Buchanan. 


Sixth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 19th April, 1870. 
William Newmarch, Esq., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 


_ The following Gentleman was elected a Fellow of the Society, 
V1Z.:— 
Salomon Weil. 
The following Paper was read :— 
“On our Home Monetary Drains, and the Crisis of 1866.” By 
Mr. R. H. Patterson. 


Seventh Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 17th May, 1870. 
William Newmarch, Hsq., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 
The following Gentlemen were elected Fellows of the Society, 


VIZ. :— 
Felix Henry Gottlieb. | William P. Pattison. 


The following Paper was read :— 
“ On the Incidence of Local Taxation in the United Kingdom.” 
By Professor J. E. Thorold Rogers, M.A. 


Highth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 21st June, 1870. 
William Newmarch, Esq., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 


The following Gentleman was elected a Fellow of the Society, 
Viz. :— 
Eugene Absolon. 
The following Paper was read:— > 
“ On Free Libraries.” By Mr. W. EH. A. Axon. 
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BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 1870. 


FortintH Meeting of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science, held at Liverpoon, 14th—21st September, 1870. 


Section F.—EHconomic Science and Statistics. 


President.—Professor W. Stanley Jevons, M.A. 

Vice-Presidents.—Sir J. Bowring; the Earl of Derby; Dr. Wm. Farr; Principal 
Greenwood; James Heywood, M.A.; Lord Houghton; Sir Stafford Northcote, 
Bart., M.P.; Professor Bonamy Price; Sir J. Kay Shuttleworth, Bart.; Professor 
Waley. 

Secretaries.—R. Dudley Baxter, M.A.; Edmund Macrory, M.A.; John Miles 
Moss, M.A. 

Committee—H. G. Bohn; W. Botley; C. H. Bracebridge; Frederick J. 
Bramwell; H. A. Bright; J. T. Danson; Henry 8. Ellis; F. P. Fellowes; 
Rev. G. Gould; — Grantham; A. Hamilton; W. N. Hancock, LL.D.; Professor 
Henry; Dr. W. B. Hodgson; William Hope; Rev. Dr. Hume; A. Kinnaird, 
M.P.; Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P.; A. J. Macrory ; Thomas de Meschin, LL.D.; 
J. Murch; E. Muspratt; Lord Neaves; J. H. Orpen, LL.D.; R. H. Inglis 
Palgrave; T. B. Sprague; BR. Wilkinson. 


The following Papers were read in the Section :— 


Thursday, 15th September. 


The President's Opening Address. 

Frank P. Fellows.—Our Navy. 

George Campbell, D.C.L.—The Duties of the Government of India 
and of the Merchants of England, in promoting Production 
in India. 

Dr. de Meschin.—The Impolicy, on Economic Grounds, of Convert- 
ing the National Debt into Terminable Annuities. 


Friday, 16th September. 


Report of the Committee on Uniformity of Weights, Measures, and 
Coins in the Interest of Science. 

W. Westgarth.—On Decimal Money and a Common International 
Unit. 

G. Johnstone Stoney, M.A., F.R.S.—On the Effect upon the Value 
of the Standard Coin of a Mint Charge. 

William Botly.—On the Economy of Large and Small Farms. 

W. B. Forwood.-—On the Influence of Price upon the Cultivation 
and Consumption of Cotton during the Ten Years 1860.and 
1870, including the Period of the Cotton Famine. 


et atte ow 
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Robert T. Saunders——The Physical Geography of the United States 
of America as affecting Agriculture, with Suggestions for 
the Increase of the Production of Cotton. 


Saturday, 17th September. 
James Heywood, M.A., F.R.S.,—On the Aptitude of North American 


Indians for Agriculture. 
Thomas Rose.—On the Utilisation of Fibrous Cotton Seed. 
Dr. Pankhwrst.—On the Policy and Provisions of a Patent Law. 
Fj. Renals—On Mechanics’ Institutions and the Elementary Educa- 
tion Bill. 
Monday, 19th September. 


Dr. Win. Farr, F.R.S.—Moved a Resolution relating to the Adoption 
of the Metric System of Weights, Measures, and Coins. 

R. Wilkinson.—Statistics on Tobacco, its Use and Abuses. 

J. P. Campbell_—On the Tobacco Trade of Liverpool. 

tev. John Jones.—Intemperance—purely with reference to Liver- 
pool. 

T. A. Welton—On Emigration and Immigration as regards the 
United Kingdom. 

Alfred Haviland.—On a Proposed Rearrangement of the Registra- 
tion Districts of England and Wales for the purpose of 
Facilitating Scientific Investigation. 


Tuesday, 20th September. 


Berkeley Hill, M.B.—Statistical Results of the Contagious Diseases 
Acts. (At 1 o'clock, p.m.) 

The President—To move a Resolution with regard to the Approach- 
ing Census. 


R. Dudley Bawter, M.A.—National Debts. 


Wednesday, 21st September. 


O. H. W. Biggs.—Middle Class Schools as they are; as they ought 
to be. 

O. Williams.—Local Taxation. 

Hyde Clarke.—Proposition for a Census of Local Names. 

John Patterson—Remarks on Railway Accounts, a.D. 1868, with 

ero some Suggestions for Railway Reform. 

J. Parry.—On Baths and Washhouses. 

J. Walter Ellis—On the Decline of Small Farmers in Yorkshire 
and Lancashire; the Cause and Hffect. 

Dr. de Meschin.—On the Compulsory Conversion of Substantial 
Leasehold in Towns into Freeholds. 
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I.—Synopsis of Local Taxes Levied in Rateable Districts. 


Tue following exhaustive description of this division of English 
local rates is taken from the report drawn up by the Right Hon. 
G. J. Goschen, as chairman of the Select Committee on Local 
Taxation, and recently issued. The amount of these imposts 
severally, and in the aggregate, will be found in the Appendix 
to Professor Rogers’s paper, ante, pp. 268—263 :— 


The principal points upon which your committee have sought 
for and obtained information, are the following : 


(A). The various kinds of local rates which are leviable. 

(B). The purposes for which they are levied. 

(C). The authorities by whom they are levied and expended. 

(D). The manner in which those authorities are constituted. 

(EH). The persons by whom the several rates are paid. 

(F). The difference in the scale of contribution; and 

(G). The incidence of the rates, with respect to occupiers and 
owners generally. 


(A). The various rates leviable. 
The following statement shows the principal rates levied for 
local purposes :— 
Crass I. 
Rates levied in primary districts such as a parish. 
1. The Poor ate. 
: Highway Rate. 
, Burial Board Rate. 
Lighting and Watching Rate. 
General District Rate. 
» Sewerage Rate. 
55 Lowns Improvement Rates. 
Animal Contagious Diseases Lute. 


DO Se? SEs Gee 


TD. 55 CUOMO kUate, 
10. ,, .- Sewers = 
11. ,, General Sewers Ta. 
12. ,, Drainage, Embankment, and Incloswre Rates. 
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Crass IT. 
Rates levied in aggregate districts, such as a county :— 


1. The County Rates. 
2. ,, Hundred Rate. 
3. 5, -Dorough Rates. 


A complete list of the several local rates will be found appended 
to the evidence of Mr. Danby P. Fry.* 


(B). Purposes for which the rates are levied. 

The names of many of the rates mentioned in the foregoing 
statement show the chief purposes to which they are applicable; 
but with respect to some of them further explanation is required. 

In the first place it is important to distinguish between that 
portion of the poor rate which is applied specially for purposes 
connected with the relief of the poor, and the remaining portion 
which is devoted to paying the contribution required from the over- 
seers for the county, borough, and other rates, totally unconnected 
with poor relief. 

It has long since been the practice of Parliament to provide for 
the levy, through the poor rate, of the sums required for many 
other local purposes, owing to the facilities afforded for raising con- 
tributions in that manner. In the year ended Lady-day, 1869, 
upwards of 4,000,000/. sterling, out of the amount levied under the 
name of poor rate, were expended on other objects than the relief of 
the poor. 

The chief expenditure which the County Rates are intended to 
cover may, as a rule, be taken to be that in respect of county 
bridges, gaols, and shire halls, county lunatic asylums, and county 
police. But there are many other objects which, in the aggregate, 
form a large portion of the entire expenditure. 

The Hundred Rate is, as 1ts name shows, limited to hundreds, 
and it is now only leviable for the purpose of making good damage 
to property in cases of riot. 

The Borough Rates are levied in municipal cities and boroughs 
in which the county justices have either no jurisdiction or a partial 
jurisdiction only; and they embrace, to a great extent, similar 
objects to those provided for by the county rates. 

The General District Rate, which is levied by local boards under 
the Public Health and Local Government Acts, is applied in defray- 
ing the expenses of making and maintaining sewers and drains, 
public streets and highways, and various works of towns improve- 
ment; and the rates levied by the Metropolitan Board of Works 
and the several district boards in the metropolis are for the most 
part applied towards similar objects. 

The Sewers Rate is not, as its name would seem to imply, levied 
for the purposes of sewerage, as that term is now understood, but 
for works of drainage and embankment. 

A more detailed explanation of the purposes to which the several 


* See Report of Select Committee, p. 291 et seq. 
VOL. XXXIII. PART III. 20D 
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local rates are applied, 1s given in the statement handed in by 
Mr. Fry, and already referred to. 


(C). Authorities by whom the local rates are levied and 
expended. 

It will be convenient to divide the principal local rates into two 
classes, for the purpose of distinguishing those levied by one autho- 
rity and expended by another, from those which are levied and 
expended by the same authority. The former may be termed 
precept rates. 


1. Precept Rates. 


The Poor Rate 1s made and assessed by the overseers, who are 
annually appointed by the justices; but only a small portion of the 
amount is expended by them or subject to their control. 

The sums required by the guardians for the relief of the poor 
are contributed upon the orders of the guardians, which orders the 
overseers themselves have no alternative but to obey. 

In like manner, the sums required for the county rate are paid 
over to the county treasurer by the overseers, sometimes directly, 


but generally through the board of guardians, upon the precepts of 


the county justices. A similar course is pursued with respect to 
the hundred rate. 

The Borough Rate also, whether paid out of the poor rate, or 
levied as a separate rate, is paid over by the overseers upon the 
precept of the town council. 

The Highway Rate, in highway districts, 1s paid by the overseers 
out of the poor rate, except in certain exceptional cases, when the 
rate is levied by the waywarden, and paid over by him on the pre- 
cept of the highway board. 

The Burial Board Rate is paid by the overseers, on the certificate 
of the burial board, in thoge cases where the board is elected under 
the Burial Acts. In other cases it is either collected as a separate 
rate, or paid out of the general rate of the authority acting as the 
burial board, 

The Lighting and Watching Rate is levied in parishes which have 
adopted the 3 and 4: Wm. IV, cap. 90. 

The expenditure under this Act is under the control of inspectors 
appointed by the ratepayers, subject to the restriction that a limit is 
annually fixed by the ratepayers, beyond which no expenditure can 
be incurred. The amount necessary to meet the expenditure is 
raised by the overseers, who, upon the order of the inspectors, levy 
a separate rate for the purpose. 

The Inbrary and Museum Rate, and the Baths and Washhouses 
Rate, are sometimes paid out of the borough rate, which is itself a 
precept rate, and sometimes assessed separately as precept rates. 
In other cases they are paid out of the general rate of Improvements 
Commissioners, or other local boards, and in some instances they 
a levied by the authority directly entrusted with their expen- 
diture. 

The following rates also come within the category of precept 
rates, V1Z.:— 


(a). The Consolidated Rate of the Metropolitan Board of Works. 


= 
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(b). Rates for defraying the expenses of district boards and vestries 
under the Metropolis Local Management Act. 

(c). The Metropolitan Police Rate. 

The Consolidated Rate of the Metropolitan Board of Works 1s con- 
tributed upon the precept of the board by the several district boards 
and vestries in the metropolis, who in their turn obtain the sums 
required by. them both for this rate and the rates expended by 
themselves by precepts addressed to the overseers. In the case of 
the city of London, the precept for the consolidated rate of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works is addressed to the chamberlain of 
the city of London, and special provision is made for the assess- 
ment and collection of the rate in places where no poor rate is 
levied. 

The Metropolitan Police Rate is paid by the overseers upon the 
warrant of the Chief Commissioner of Police. 


2. Rates other than Precept Rates. 


The Highway Rate, when levied in parishes not within a high- 
way district, is made and assessed by the surveyor of highways, 
who is annually appointed by the vestry. The vestry, however, do 
not appear to have any direct control over the expenditure, and the 
only checks upon the surveyor are his annual appointment, and the 
power which the Justices possess of disallowing improper items in 
his accounts. 

The Church Rate, which no longer exists as a compulsory rate, 
except where it is continued for the purposes of liquidating existing 
charges, is made and collected by the churchwardens upon the 
resolution of the vestry. 

The Sewers Rate and the General Sewers Taw are levied by the 
Commissioners of Sewers appointed under the 23 Henry VIII, 
cap. 6, and are collected by officers specially appointed by the 
Commissioners. 

Drainage, Embenkment, and Inclosure Rates are levied and 
expended under various local Acts by the local authorities consti- 
tuted by those Acts. 

The General District Rate is levied by local boards constituted 
under the Public Health Act and the Local Government Act. 

The Towns Improvement Rates, in like manner, are levied by 
Improvement Commissioners appointed under various local Acts, 
and the Towns Improvement and Police Clauses Act (1847), where 
those Acts have been adopted. 


[It should be borne in mind that in addition to the taxes named 
above, a considerable revenue is obtained for local objects from 
turnpike trusts, harbour dues, tolls, &c. In the metropolis a large 
income is derived from the coal and wine duties gathered by the 
city of London.—Ep. S. J.] 
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IL.— Gold Standard for an International Coinage. 


Letter addressed to the Editor of the Hconomist by Mr. Frederick 
Hendriks on the 29th June last :— 


«The following details, based upon public and other sources of information, 
may interest your readers in anticipation of the publication of the report of the 
High Council of Commerce, now shortly expected :— 

« The main questions considered were as follows:—(1). Would the coinage of a 
French 25-frane gold piece be useful? (2). Would the adoption of a single gold 
standard be preferable to the existing double or alternate standard of gold and 
silver P (8). In case of affirmation of the superiority of the single standard, what 
measures should be taken with regard to the silver 5-frane pieces, the only subsist- 
ing representative of the double standard in the monetary system of France. 

* The witnesses were thirty-seven in number. They included men representing 
all shades of opinion. As a proof of the impartiality with which the inquiry was 
conducted, it suffices to mention that the roll of witnesses includes the names of the 
Governor of the Bank of France, M. Rouland, and three of the Regents, de Waru, 
de Rothschild, de Ploeuc; Messrs. Le Touzé, Lalou, Carlhian, Hendriks, André, 
Feer-Herzog, Seyd, Tolhausen, Wolowski, Blaise des Vosges, Verdé-Delisle, Léon, 
Levasseur (of the Institute), Clement-Juglar, Broch (Minister of Norway), Barthe- 
lemy St. Hilaire (deputy), J. Garnier, Wallenberg (director of the Bank of Stock- 
holm), Marquis d’Audiffret, Sacerdoti (of Padua), &e. An analysis of the evidence 
of the thirty-seven witnesses shows that thirty were in favour, and seven opposed, 
to the striking of a 25-franc piece. And on the question of a single gold standard 
twenty-three were in its favour, twelve against, and two doubtful. 

“The High Council consisted of ministers and high functionaries, with the 
addition of special commissioners representing commerce and manufactures. The 
results of their voting show that they have agreed with the majority of the 
witnesses, and have adopted their recommendations. Messrs, de Lavenay, Michel 
Chevalier, Marshal Vaillant (Minister of the Emperor’s household), Barbet, Bonnet, 
Ozenne, Picard, Bordet, Audibert, De Parieu (Minister President of the Council of 
State), Vitu, Darimon, Arné, have voted for the single gold standard, which they 
consider indispensable for the future of monetary unions. The Minister of Com- 
merce, M. Louvet, was inclined to agree in this opinion, if a reform in that direc- 
tion be (as the English Chancellor of the Exchequer rightly says it is) indispensable 
to the success of a monetary convention being brought about between England, 
France, and the United States. The only voters against the adoption of the single 
standard, and in favour of the maintenance of the status quo as regards the standard, 
were MM. Dumas (commissioner for the French Mint), Cornudet, Zcepfl, and Clerc. 
M. Magne (the late Minister of Finance) did not vote, but has expressed his views 
in writing. It is understood that he is in favour of maintaining the existing 
5-franc silver piece, and in favour of the 25-franc gold piece being coined to a 
limited extent, and as a tentative measure. But the majority of the Council 
decided in favour of the 25-franc gold piece without any such qualifications of 
limited issue. Even some of the advocates of a double standard coincided in the 
latter view. The exceptions were Messrs. Chevalier, Barbet, Cornudet, Bonnet, and 
Audibert, chiefly on the ground of fear that the 25-franc gold piece would some 
day oblige France to give up its system of counting in francs by becoming the unit 
of international account. 
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“The questions of the single gold standard and of the coinage of a piece of 
25 frs. being thus determined affirmatively, the Council then had to vote upon the 
demonetisation of the silver 5-franc pieces, the representative sign in France of the 
double standard. This demonetisation, which would take effect upon considerable 
masses of coin, although its amount has been exaggerated, could not be accom- 
plished very rapidly, except at considerable expense, and the attention of the Council 
was directed to the transitional measures that might be adopted in arriving at this 
result without much loss, and in avoiding the increase of this stock of silver by a 
prolongation of the existing legislation. The partisans of the single standard of 
gold advocated the cessation of coinage of the 5-franc pieces of silver, as an 
unlimited issue of them could not co-exist with a single standard. The partisans 
of the double standard seem, in the person of some of their leading representatives, 
to have abandoned the rigorous application of their principles, and to have indirectly 
admitted that the legislation respecting the double standard as it now exists, pre- 
sents dangers to the monetary circulation, for Messrs. Dumas and Clerc were in 
favour of suspending the coinage of silver 5-franc pieces, and M. Cornudet of 
limiting their issue. M. Michel Chevalier, although he voted for the single gold 
standard, recommended the unlimited coinage of §-frane pieces of their present 
weight and fineness as a commercial money, without legal tender in the interior of 
France, basing his recommendation on the demands of the Oriental commerce 
of the future being likely to call for coins of this type. 

«« The Council differed from M. Chevalier, for it voted by a large majority the 
discontinuance of the coinage of silver 5-franc pieces. As to the pieces still in 
circulation, it was suggested by M. de Lavenay, President of a Section of the 
Council of State, that the legal tender of silver 5-franc pieces might, as a transi- 
tional measure, be limited to sums under toofrs. The Council appear, however, 
to have been in favour of preserving the unlimited legal tender of the existing 
stock of silver 5-franc pieces, as a temporary measure, so as to prevent the difficul- 
ties that would otherwise arise as between the Bank and Treasury in France, 
leaving it to trade to exhaust by degrees, for purposes of export trade and of manu- 
facture, the over supply of silver coin now existing in France. ‘Thus the demone- 
tisation of the 5-franc pieces would be an automatic, self-adjusting, process, which 
would not occasion any loss to the State. 

“ The details of the voting of the Council are abridged from Le Francais of. 
Friday last. We may assume the information as correct. It now rests with the 
French Government to give active effect to the recommendations of the High 
Council of Commerce. The publication of the report will, we may confidently 
expect, give a great impulse to the solution of the International Coinage question 
in Germany, the United States, and England. The probability is that not one of 
these three great commercial nations will find it either convenient or consistent 
with its interests to remain outside the circle of this reform. No sooner was the 
English Coinage Act of this Session passed, than a letter was addressed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United States to the Chairman of the Committee 
of Finance, communicating an able report of Mr. John Jay Knox in relation to a 
proposed revision of the United States mint and coinage laws. A Bill had also 
been introduced, in March last, into the House of Representatives by the Hon. S. 
Hooper, for reducing the weight of the gold coin of the United States to that of 
France and of the other continental nations included in the Convention of December, 
1865. In Canada a Committee of the Senate has reported that the Canadian 
silver coins about to be struck are to be of a decimal character, and of denomi- 
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nations and intrinsic value such as will serve for subdivisfons of the proposed 
25-franc piece, if established as an international standard, as well as of the sovereign 
and of the 5-dollar (or half-eagle) gold piece, when assimilated to the 25-franc 
piece exactly. Alive to the importance of the question, Prussia (according to her 
official journal of 11th June inst.) has invited to a meeting to be held at Berlin, a 
commission, including representatives from Prussia, Saxony, Hamburg, Bremen, 
Hesse, Brunswick, &c., to hear witnesses and report upon the triple programme— 
(1). Of establishing a national and uniform system of coinage, based on a decimal 
division. (2). Of creating a money of gold for circulation, either upon the single 
standard of gold, or else by taking the fixed double standard simply as a means, 
transitionally, for passing to a single gold standard, by fixing the relation of value 
between the two metals at 1=15°5, or 1= 15°55, or even 1= 15°75. (8). Of 
putting the German monetary unit into harmony with the units of other countries, 
either by adopting the franc system, such as it is, or else by basing the system on a 
gold coin of the value of 25 frs., which would lead to the following subdivisional 
units:—the gold thaler of 5 frs.; the gold florin of two-thirds of a thaler; the 
mark of one-third of a thaler. (4). Of introducing the gold crown, chiming in 
with the metric system of weights. 

“It is to be hoped that the practical sense of the German Monetary Congress 
of Berlin will dissipate the illusion of the gold crown. Its signal practical failure 
in the German experience of the past, and the discomfiture of its analogous 
decagram of gold at all the Monetary Conferences at Paris, ought to be sufficient to 
indicate its want of feasibility. 

** On the whole, the friends of international coinage have reason to be satisfied 
with the impulse given to it by the French monetary inquiry of 1870. Its meetings 
were ably presided over, with dignity and courtesy combined, by M. Louvet, the 
Minister of Agriculture and Commerce, and the utmost patience was exercised in 
listening to arguments based on every class of opinion. So full indeed were the 
discussions on certain points, that they may be said to have been well nigh 
exhaustively conducted. A few points still, however, remain for discussion at some 
further special and strictly international conference, particularly upon identical mint 
regulations and mint charges in all countries. A full consideration of the question 
of seignorage as a sustentation fund for keeping up the quality of the comage is 
also essential. In England we have experience of the necessity for this, whilst on 
the Continent their new and much larger amount of gold currency has not yet made 
the question one of urgency. ‘This question has hitherto been more fully studied in 
England than abroad, but signs of progress in that direction will be found in some 
of the evidence given in Paris. There is every disposition amongst foreign nations 
to assimilate their monetary and mint systems, and to make mutual concessions on 
minor points. It is to be hoped that we in England may not lag last in this good 
endeavour.” 


III.—The Census of Irish Paupers. 
From the Pall Mall Gazette :— 


“ Greatly exaggerated statements of the number of criminals, paupers, vagrants, 
and such like pests of the commonweal are not unfrequently put forth. We shall 
not be suspected of attaching too little importance to these troublesome factors 
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of our social system, nor of wishing to extenuate the evil of their existence by 
deprecating exorbitant estimates of our dangerous classes. On the faith of official 
statistics, it used to be stated some years ago that a ninth or a tenth of the English 
population were paupers. After a while the poor law authorities found that they 
had been counting their charges upon a wrong principle; and when they amended 
the enumeration, discovered that the proportion of the rate-supported to the self- 
supported population of the kingdom, was scarcely half so great as was represented. 

“ Last year, notwithstanding the great development of pauperism which has been 
going on lately, the proportion to the population, according to Mr. Goschen, was 
1 in 21, or 4°7 per cent. Irish poor law statistics afford an apt illustration of this 
subject. During the year which ended at Michaelmas last, 285,378 persons had 
been relieved in Ireland at the expense of the rates. The majority were maintained 
in the workhouses, and about 50,000 were out-door paupers. The population of 
Ireland at the last census was 5,799,000. ‘The persons relieved in-door and out 
during the year 1869, give a ratio upon that number of 1 in 20—a proportion, as 
we shall find, much in excess of the truth, which can only be arrived at when both 
the paupers and the general population are enumerated upon the same principle. 
For a valid comparison the paupers, as well as the other classes of the people, 
should be counted on one day. The Dublin office very properly do this for the 
workhouse population by showing the average daily number of paupers upon the 
books. 


Number of Persons Relieved in the Irish Workhouses during the Years 
ended Michaelmas, 1868 and 1869; also the Daily Average Number im 
the Workhouses during those Years. 





1868. 1869. 












































Provinces. Number of Persons Average | Number of Persons Average 
Relieved Daily Number } Relieved Daily Number 
during the Year. Relieved. | during the Year. Relieved. 
jo gale ene 66,894 11,746 58,317 PTs 5 
Wurster 40007: 89,286 18,893 | 77,246 18,576 
aL GisbOR 5200.00.50 108,481 16,976> — | 79,492 16,276 
Connaught ........ 24,792 6,122 | 20,507 5,857 
A: 288,953 53,677 4 235,562 52,244 








“The number of individuals relieved during each year was, therefore, about 
five times the daily average. ‘The difference is easily explained. Say, for example, 
that A, B, and C are in the workhouse during all January, but that they are 
replaced by D, E, and F in February. These, in turn, fall into the industrial 
ranks, while G, H, and I enter the house and remain there during March. Now, it 
is here plain that during the three months nine individuals have been relieved in 
the workhouse, but that the average number of paupers has only been three daily. 
In 1868 the daily average in the workhouses appears to have been, for all Ireland, 
18 per cent. upon the aggregate number of individuals relieved during the year, 
and 22 per cent. in 1869. The table shows there was a large decrease of indi- 
vidual recipients, but only a moderate diminution in the daily average during 
1869. 
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‘“ We note also that while the daily average last year was 52,244 in-door 
paupers, the highest number occurred at the commencement of March, namely, 
59,0243 and the lowest at the beginning of September, namely, 43,657. The 
relation of the average to the aggregate pauperism, varies in the different provinces. 
Thus the figures for 1869 give 20 per cent. for Ulster, 24 per cent. for Munster, 
204 per cent. for Leinster, and 29 per cent. for Connaught. Assuming the same 
proportion of the average to the aggregate pauperism for the out-door as for the 
in-door poor, the daily mean of both classes would be 63,000, or about 1 in go of 
the Irish population. Therefore differing greatly from the rates computed upon 
the aggregate numbers instead of the daily average.” 





IV.— Wages in Australia. 
From the Melbourne Argus, 18th June :— 


“ During the last month there has been a rather slack demand for labour in 
most trades. This has been owing in a measure to the completion of many of the 
large contracts in Melbourne and the suburbs; and, as we are now in the depth of 
winter, there are not many fresh works commenced. This has been the cause of a 
considerable number of tradesmen being temporarily out of employment, and 
advantage has been taken of this fact at all the meetings held for the purpose of 
discouraging immigration to represent the existing temporary depression as the 
ordinary state of the labour market. At these meetings statements are constantly 
made with regard to the number of persons out of employment in the various 
trades entirely os variance with the facts. One speaker at a public meeting stated 
that so great was the depression in trade, that one large clothing manufacturer’s 
firm had lately discharged 500 girls from their employment in one day ; and, at the 
same time, we are assured on the best authority that no individual firm in 
Melbourne or the suburbs, has employed more than 350 hands, male and female, 
during the last year. As a rule, really good tradesmen can always find ready 
employment ; but a large portion of our artisans have only taken up a trade, and 
not been brought up tradesmen; hence, whenever business gets slack, these men 
who, according to the rule of the trade, receive as much wages as the best men, are 
discharged. At present the demand for ordinary labourers is slack, owing to the 
wet weather and the temporary stoppage of many large public works. As soon as 
the railworks are commenced, there will be a large demand for labouring men. The 
continued rain has also seriously interfered with farming operations, the land being 
too wet to get the crop in. The demand for household servants has been met pretty 
fairly, and the rates are maintained. 

“ Domestic servants for town.—Housemaids, 2c/. to 307. per annum ; female 

-cooks, 352. to gol. per annum ; male ditto, 20s. to 60s. per week ; nursemaids, 20/. 
to 30d. per annum ; lauridrésecd, 300. to 402. per annum. 

“ For hotels. — Cooks, male and female, 50/. to 100d. per annum ; housemaids, 
30L. to 352. per annum ; grooms, 15s. to 20s. per week. 

“ Kor stations. —First class married couples for home stations, 602. to 80d. per 
annum ; second class ditto, sol. to 60. per ditto; cooks, gol. to sol. per ditto; 
housemaids, 30/. to 352. per ditto ; nursemaids, 252. to 30/. per ditto ; grooms, 40/. 
to 552. per ditto. 

** For farms. —Cooks, 300, to 402. per annum ; married couples, 40/. to 50d. per 
ditto ; general female servants, 30/. to 352. per ditto. f 

* Station Hands.—Married couples for out stations, 401. to 507. per annum ; 
shepherds, first class, 352. to 452. ditto; hutkeepers, 250. to 30/. ditto; general 
station hands, 15s. per week; lads, ros. per week. 

“ Farm Servants.—Ploughmen, 15s. to 20s. per week ; horse drivers, 15s. to 
208, ditto ; ordinary farm labourers, 12s. to 148. 
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** All the above servants are fed and lodged by their employers. Where rations 
are given, the following is the scale per week allowed in Victoria: 10 1b. to 12 lb. 
meat (beef or mutton), 10 lb. flour, 2 lb. sugar, and + 1b. tea. 

“ The following wages for skilled labourers and other tradesmen are without 
rations, unless where specialiy mentioned :— 

* Tradesmen.—Among stonemasons, bricklayers, plasterers, and carpenters, an 
arrangement has been made with the employers that the rate of wages shall be 
ros. per day ; builders’ labourers (hodmen), 7s. per day; pick and shovel men, 6s. 
per day. 

* Tailors.—In first class establishments good men are scarce, and constant 
work is to be had at the average of from 3/. to 32. 15s. per week. In second class 
establishments the average earnings are from 2/. 10s. to 3/. In factories, tailors, 
best hands, average 2/. 10s. Tailoresses can earn as follow :—Trousers and vest 
hands, 30s. per week ; coat ditto, 35s.; pressers, 2/. 

“ Clothing Machinists —Best, 30s. per week; ordinary, 20s.; shirtmakers 
(machinists), girls, 125. 6d. to 17s.; cutters, 15s. 6d. to 30s.; finishing, 2s. to 6s. 
per dozen. 

“ Bootmakers.—In the best establishments, for bespoke work, the rates paid 
are as follow :—Wellingtons, 14s. 6d.; elastics, 128.; closing, 8s.; riding boots, 
back strap, 24s. In factories, good workmen can earn from 2/. to 2/. 15s. per 
week at slop work. Ordinary hands earn 2/. per week. 

“ Cabinet Makers.—In the best shops the average earnings for good tradesmen 
are gs. per day ; first class hands in upholsterers’ earn from 32. to 4d. per week. 
In second class establishments and factories the best hands earn 1os. per day ; 
upholsterers, gs. to 10s.; polishers, 8s. to 9s.; sawmill hands, 1os. per day of eight 
hours. .Work in this trade is rather dull at present. 

“ Tronfounders, Smiths, &c.—Smiths are paid per hour, and good men can earn 
on an average ios. to 14s. per day; fitters, 9s. to 125.; turners, 14s.; moulders, 
11s. to 14s.; pattern makers, 1os. to 13s.; mechanical engineers, 12s. to 14s. 
Shoeing smiths earn on an average 2/. ros. per week of ten hours per day. 

“* Stevedores’ Men.—Lumpers and woolstowers are paid 12s. per day ; foremen, 
16s. The rate never alters, but there is often a great deal of broken time. Donkey- 
engine drivers about 4/. per week ; engineers in tow-boats, 162. per month. 

“ Painters.—Ordinary hands get 8s. per day, but work is not very steady in 
this trade. 

«“ Watchjobbers.—There is a fair demand for steady workmen at 4/. per week. 
Jewellers, enamellers, and single engravers would find ready employment at remu- 
nerative wages. 

“ Coopers.—Most of the work in this trade is done by the piece; the wages 
fixed by the trade are 1os. per day of ten hours. 

“ Carriage Builders.—Good workmen are scarce in all branches of this trade, 
and can get constant employment at from 34. to 42. per week. 

“ Grooms in livery stables get from 30s. to 40s. per week. 

* Saddlers and Harness Makers.—The best hands in this trade earn 32. per 
week—time, ten hours per day ; second class (mostly young men), 25s. to 308. 

“ Bakers.—First class workmen (foremen) average 32. per week ; second hands, 
21. to 2. 5s. The work in this trade is ten hours per day. 

* Gardeners.—First class men, without rations, for situations near town, get 
50s. to 60s. per week; but the demand for best hands is very limited ; ditto, for 
country, 50s.; second class ditto, near town, 36s. to 42s. per week; third class, for 
country, with rations, 15s. to 20s. 

“ Butchers.—Shopmen receive from 35s. to 40s. per week ; boys, 20s. to 25s. 
per week each, with board and lodging. The hours in this trade are long. 

“ Plumbers and Gasfitters.——Good tradesmen find ready employment in this 
trade, and earn 3/. per week of eight hours per day. 

“ Miners.—The average rate for miners in the Ballarat district is 27. 5s. per 
week, eight hours’ shift; breaksmen get a slightly higher rate of wages. In 
Bendigo district, quartzminers in deep sinking, for pit work, get 27. 10s.; ordinary 
quartzminers, 2/. 5s. and 2/., according to the character of the work ; engineers get 
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from 3/. 1os. to 3/.; ordinary labourers, 5s. to 6s. 6d. per day. In Bendigo a 
great deal of the mining is done on tribute. The rates for Bendigo and Ballarat 
are generally accepted throughout the country as the criterion for quartz and 
alluvial miners’ wages.” 


V.—Shipping Casualties, 1857-69. 
Mr. Henry Jeu has kindly supplied these comprehensive statistics 


of maritime accidents reported in Lloyd’s List :— 

The following figures are gleaned from different Analyses of Wrecks and 
Casualties, prepared by the Statistical Committee of Lloyd’s, the fourth issue of 
which has just been published :— 


Average Number of Losses Posted on Lloyd’s Loss Book for Four Periods 
of Ten Years each. 





Ten Years ending (inclusive) 



























































1866. 1867. 1868. 1869. 

DUET YE Ue tocs ess ieererannegercrrias 409°7 415°6 426°1 409°7 
Bayt WAY ati. cen. saoryr dues ued od 2.97°6 291°4 290°7 291°8 
NEDO 2a fasbins Isto ween teen 300°9 299°4 289° 289°9 
IN ores ons as acne sabia a 226°6 222°6 215°8 201°1 
BGI od. .csiaobocdbrvgivontondhanetnd nsuetind 186°6 188° 4 183°6 184°3 
Tee a Pa ee 168°8 166-2 163°8 159'8 
A ee ee a 163°8 165°4 154°6 152°2 
Angst ase eran 189°0 L769 183°6 177°0 
DSPCCMIIOE noccruenreinienquerencrse 230°7 222°7 224°8 229°4 
WEG OBL ooidas deseo lee 383°1 878°5 371°8 354°8 
INOVORUMED -rcscdhaccvandartgnrs rues 462°2 479°9 468°9 4.51°2 
DeCeAVET , sahipiexsnnahvoreimeonwon 4241 4.48 °6 447°8 4.42°2 
3443°1 3457°6 34.20°6 3343°4 

RSS 1 WaT coset capes vse satis 1008*2 1006°4 1005°9 991°4 
Secomds 4) -\).Ataeie eed 582° 577°2 563°2 545°2 
First half-year ............. 1590°2 1583°6 1569°3 1536°6 
Third quarter... scsdviesssidiroose 583°5 567° 563° 558°6 
Beueth 's.°"  :eiaeaceneeen 1269°4 1307: 1288°5 1248°2 
Second half-year............ 1852°9 1874: ES 5a°¢ 1806°8 
Annual total’ .....ch. 3443°1 3457°6 3420°6 3343 °4 





Showing a gradual reduction of 2°90 per cent. upon the first ten years’ average. 
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The effect of greater rapidity in receipt of information appears in the increase 
of numbers in December, the almost stationary figures of January and February, 
and the gradual reduction in succeeding months until September, when the numbers 
are again nearly identical. 

Strandings reported in— 











Number Percentage 
of on 
Strandings. whole Casualties. 
| ic ee 3,381 28°84 
(5 I, I aes oe ES 3,442 Dye 
ROS cee cea cade hy 3,034 29°35 
BG Geinonontciegastiaunesions ves 3,163 oyniaG 








Average for three years, \ 3,286 28°52 


ending 1868 inclusive 





Showing a reduction in 1869 of 3°74 per cent. 
The Collisions in 1869, on the contrary, show a considerable increase, the 
numbers being— 











Number Percentage 
of on 
Collisions. whole Casualties. 
TSG) Fem a 1,958 16°72 
Ly aie POE en oe 2,062 16°48 
TSONE NIG, nds sel 1,923 18°6 
SE Nn ARATE 2,185 18°82 











Average for three Aisa 1.981 
ending 1868 inclusive : 


ryP2.0 





Giving an increase in 1869 over the average of 10°30 per cent. 
The Missing Ships were as under :— 

















Number Percentage 
of on 
Missing Ships. whole Casualties. 

SOO cece orcas eee 98 “oH 
LOT ai ibte ton ccacd iti 100 °8 

GG Bi cake eae 91 88 

4S NORRIE ee SR 101 py 
Average for three years, 96 8 

ending 1868 inclusive 4 





Showing an increase in 1869 of 5°21 per cent. 
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The vessels Abandoned numbered in— 





Number of Percentage 
Vessels on 
Abandoned. whole Casualties. 
1A eee ee 341 2°91 
Ga cht th es cecmeoate 436 3°48 
NE Bis ovveueupvoaw diate 309 2°99 
BOO ae cee tee ee dees 293 ae 








Average for three nas 362 3°14 


ending 1868 inclusive 





Showing a reduction upon the average in 1869 equal to 19°06 per cent. 


Vi—Gymnasties in the British Army. 


From the Globe:— 


“Tt is gratifying to learn, as we do from a report lately laid before Parliament, 
that under the influence of gymnastics the British army is increasing in activity, 
weight, girth of chest, and size of arm. To these facts commanding officers, 
doctors, and statistics alike bear testimony. Indeed, so great is the recorded 
increase of weight and size in many instances, that they wovld be scarcely credible, 
unless on the supposition that the individuals were young recruits whose natural 
growth has had something to do with their vastly increased proportions. At 
Aldershot, classes of men from every regiment have been continuously under 
instruction, and the results have been deemed very satisfactory. At the end of 
the course sixteen men of the 34th Foot showed the following remarkable average 
increase, viz., 1¢ 1b. in weight, 3in. in girth of chest, 3 in. in the forearm, and 
14 in. in the upper arm. At Colchester the increase was even more remarkable ; 
there, in one class, the average increase in weight during the course of three months 
was 13 lb.; while at Canterbury, one young giant, Cornet Lysaght, gained 16 Ib. 
in weight, 3 in. round the chest, 1 in. round the forearm, and 2 in. round the upper 
arm. As may be expected, the increase at the Military College was even larger 
than in the army; one cadet increased more than § in. in girth of chest, and 
another gained 21 lb. in weight; these enlargements are, however, to be attributed 
to natural as well as gymnastic results. In India the same system has been tried, 
and with success; but then there seems to have been doubts as to the advisability 
of practising the running drill, and we are not surprised at it; twenty commanding 
officers declared in its favour, and twenty-four against it. At Aden the medical 
officer reported that the climate being extremely depressing, the running drill was 
found to cause great exhaustion, and was, therefore, discontinued. We can only 
wonder at the folly of any commanding officer for a moment sanctioning such 
violent exercise in such a place as Aden.” 
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VII.—Trade and Navigation of British India. 
From the Times of India, 18th July :— 


“The returns of the ‘trade and navigation of British India,’ issued monthly 
by the Statistical Section of the Financial Department, have now attained that 
stage when they include, besidés the monthly returns, parallel statements for the 
latest twelve months, and for the corresponding periods of the preceding year. 
The latest of these trade returns is brought up to the end of March. It thus 
synchronises with the financial year both in India and England. It has generally 
been the tables of declared values that have been referred to as a test of the actual 
state of trade. When once these values are assessed on correct principles—as we 
believe they have been during recent years—it is not only more convenient, but 
more scientifically correct to use the totals of values rather than those of quantities 
in comparing the progress or fluctuations of international commerce. But this 
March return, in an obliging footnote, reminds us of a circumstance affecting the 
comparison by valuation of the last two years’ trade, which we, in cominon with 
other writers on this subject, have overlooked, when noticing the decline in import 
trade during last year, mainly spread over the four months April to July. It is 
this. In the middle of March last year there came into operation the readjusted 
scale of declared values, often petitioned for by our own and other chambers of 
commerce, and which rated cotton goods and the principal metals, as Mr. Harrison 
tells us, on an average 15 per cent. less than for previous years. Therefore an 
adjustment to that extent i in the value of these imports must be made in comparing 
1868-69 with 1869-70. But we should first extract the totals of Indian foreign 
commerce as they stand for the two years in this return. And this opportunity 
may be taken of remarking that the simple and complete table we have now to be 
at the trouble of constructing, ought to be found ready made by our official statis- 
ticians on one or other of the two pages from which we take it :— 


Foreign Trade of British India. 





Twelve Months ending 31st March. 














1868-69. 1869-70. 
Imports— Rs. Rs. 
WR OPCMAMIOISE aevishcrptioenns use A Sresea sosstioenae 35,99,01,417 32,92,75,198 
MRSA MUGTC.. Ste saccrvebiagincoscbanah to rlasdauecuwss 15,15,59,544 1 3,05,48,072 
Total of import trade ............ 51,14,60,961 46,88,23,270 
| Exports— 
WecreH anes O) ". Fc dousucc1 cee oviies toss taonmicsganrte 6675025321 50,67,95,443 
OP VORSUEC coed testlae Fever cas csaieerstoroaeeronsvamnts 1395553797 1,04,23,528 
350 7,.19,5 10 51,72,18,971 
Grand total of British Indian 
foreign CHAOS... mie caevnne } og SBA) Ne oe 





Note.—We have not included in the above the re-exports of foreign mer- 
chandise—amounting in 1868-69 to 1,385,9320., and in 1869-70 to 1,791,8310. 
It is open to argument whether these ought to be excluded ; but it appears to us 
that to include them would be to count twice over. As to the coasting trade, 
large though it be—over 25,000,000. in 1869-70—there can be no plea whatever 
for including it with foreign commerce. 
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« And now for the required adjustment already referred to above. It will be 
seen from our table of total values, that the whole foreign trade of 1869-70 
exhibits a declension of 5,583,6812. as compared with that of the previous year. 
We are not going to attempt to explain that 53 millions away; but it is not only 
possible, it is quite needful for the sake of correctness, to show that more than half 
that decline is not real and only apparent. The tariff values affixed to the two 
principal articles of our import trade, and which form bases of certain columns in 
these tables, were maintained, as we have seen, at their unduly high rate past the 
end of 1868-69. It is necessary, therefore, to deduct that 15 per cent. from the 
two items of cotton goods and metals imported in that year. The total value 
of each of these commodities in the two years is given as follows, and we apply the 
necessary deduction :— 


Imported into British India in 





1868-69. 


Rs. 


Percearic SY Erie ey eer er aN 18,85,81,125 


1869-70. 





Rs. 
16,27,12,163 
3,52,64,883 


eS 


neat sae, MULE. es AR Se oF $281, 3'8,407 
22567,16,527 


Deduct 1 5.qper comic siics..ces. 0s Bodh te 340,074.75 


19,27,09,052 


19,79,77,046 


SS —_ 





Real increase in 1869-70 in these two 6 
(1s Si Ue Tee eM eae Rage 24 523073094 
Apparent decline in total foreign trade 
of British India in 1869-70 «ce... } es £55583,68% 
Demet isis GUOV OG). iene nice ng teeensame goats — 3,400,749 
Reaivekine only nn etn tr tee pe _ £2;1825;934 





«* As the cotton manufactures are necessarily classed under the various heads of 
‘yards,’ ‘ pieces,’ ‘ pairs,’ and ‘ pounds,’ it is not convenient here to state the total 
quantities for purposes of comparison with values, but we may give the two prin- 
cipal items :— 





1868-69. 1869-70. 
Piece Goods— Yards. Yards. 
ROW ic staas soosnnencesnancen 67,78,92,404 6550, 305227 
Whe ~ srssstesccoveesansies LEA 35895759 14530,30,271 





“As to metals, they are scattered under many different heads, and in those 
monthly returns are not rendered under totals as in the yearly statistics; so we can 
do nothing here by way of offering figures for a comparison between the quantities 
and values of them in the two years. 

“‘ Having done what we could to set the trade figures of 1869-70 in their true 
light, we may turn aside to see if these dry tables may be made to throw any light 
on the exciting topic of the day—war between two of our European customers. 
Doubtless the conflict now declared will cause a very real decline in the Indian 
trade of this year, even should it rage but for a few weeks. Let England remain 
as passive as she may, our direct trade with home will be seriously affected, and in 
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countless indirect ways the ‘ war time’ will exercise an adverse influence on Indian 
commerce. Our trade with France and North Germany will not entirely cease, but 
it will be very materially lessened. The direct trade between India and Germany 
(not entered separately in the monthly statement) is very small, showing a total 
under ten lakhs in 1868. Our direct commerce with France is considerable 
enough to make it worth while to give a few particulars which may serve to explain 
how far this section of our commercial returns is likely to be affected by the lawless 
outbreak of the French Emperor. If we have correctly taken out, from the many 
pages over which they are scattered, all the items of trade with France, our total 
direct commerce with that country is thus represented : 





Trade between British India and France, 1869-70. 


Imports from France— Rs. 
COCO FE civic sei cays Ranges 42,685,960 
Nace UN So rere nk eer ee ee 27.0.2 & 

80,275,285 


Exports to France— 
(Si EN NG Gc ae RNR TERRE eS ER 339 3,602,609 


Total trade with France................ 45735895794. 





“ The tonnage of French vessels during the past year in and out of our ports 
was 52,606 entered, and 84,351 cleared ; but the tonnage of vessels ‘ with cargoes’ 
from and to France stands at 25,890 and 1,17,203 respectively. We observe that 
our import of treasure from France in the previous year was close on 96 lakhs. In 
the period between 1861 and 1868 the value of our trade with France appears to 
stand thus :— 


£ 
HGP, ETOCS ccc undadsetpayetneers sneer: 15,716,965 
EBON EEO gh eels sdh cosine ed. gar leas coders 12,786,441 
Total of seven yearse.tu.....\.... 28,503,406 





“ We presume that treasure is excluded from this account; but no indication is 
given on that point. From 1863 to 1867 the French steamers from Marseilles 
brought for India a total of treasure 21,050,400/.; but this would be largely on 
English account, The discrepancy between our exports to, and imports from, 
France, serves as one illustration of the special commercial disadvantage under 
which India labours in order to provide the annual ‘tribute’ required for her 
imperial suzerain. But we can ill afford to see a foreign trade of five millions 
sterling interfered with as our French commerce will be by this mad freak of the 
French ruler. No doubt a larger part of our trade with both France and North 
Germany will now be carried on in ‘ British bottoms’ and by other neutral vessels. 
There will, in consequence, perhaps be a slight improvement in freight rates for 
British vessels ; but this will be very small compensation for the general depression 
that a continental war must induce. Many other facts brought out by these tables 
are worthy of special notice, but enough for the present.” 
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VIII.—Colony of South Australia, 1860-69. 


ABSTRACTED from the Australian Mail of the 12th July :— 


“The Statistical Tables showing the trade and commerce, the land sales, 
immigration, and financial position of the colony of South Australia during the 
year 1869, give the following particulars :— 

“The following table, shows the value of the zmports and exports in the 
following years :— 














Population. Imports. Staple Exports. 
No. £ £ 
oe tee 121,960 1,639,592 1,576,326 
MD A avsacackte uae 156,605 2,927,596 2,754,657 
"OSy wncucrne Ane 176,298 2,238,510 2,603,826 
HGS Seen ee ee 181,150 2,754,770 2,722,438 





* Tt must be stated that about ro per cent. of the exports were re-exported, so 
that in order to know the exact quantity retained for consumption in the colony 
itself the whole of the imports as given above must be reduced by about a tenth. 

«The following statement of the fotal imports of 1869, distinguishing those 
from Great Britain, British possessions, and Foreign States, is interesting at the 
present time, when we hear so much of the competition and even of the mastery 
which is being obtained by foreign manufactures over our own in the colonial 
markets. or the above years the fotals, as far as South Australia is concerned, 
are :— 








Great Britain. British Possessions. Foreign States. 
£  &£ £ 
PBB ehiconcadcssooais 9395345 6545319 55,028 
5 Sa oe RE 1,741,691 1,034,334 151,571 
SB oxi cauiieigadnatannds 1,411,509 696,501 130,500 
SG, svsxinucemetbes tua ds 1,630,761 951,683 172,026 





“ From this table we deduce the following facts :—1. During the ten years over 
which it extends, the imports reached their maximum in 1865. 2. The imports of 
1869 exceeded those of 1868 by 516,260/. 3. The imports of 1869 exceeded the 
average of those of the previous nine years by 489,757/. 4. The total imports of 
the last ten years from Great Britain were 58 per cent., those from British posses- 
sions 37 per cent., and those from Foreign States 5 per cent. upon the grand total, 
which amounted to 23,139,8892. It must, however, be conceded that the foreign 
imports, although their comparative value is still trifling, are increasing in greater 
ratio than those from Great Britain, for in 1869 it appears that the total imports 
from Great Britain were 60 per cent.; from British possessions, 34 per cent.; and 
from Foreign States, 6 per cent. upon the whole. Of the total imports from 
Foreign States, the tea and sugar alone exceeded in value too,o00/., and the 
timber 45,695/., leaving only 24,4432. as the value of all other goods imported 
from foreign parts. It appears, therefore, that there are no grounds for supposing 
that the market is swamped with the products of ‘ American prison labour,’ or with 
any other foreign manufactures. 
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‘‘ The following is a comparative statement of the exports of staple produce in 
1868 and 1869 :— 





1868. 1869. 
£ £ 

Apgrioultuvak. weccswcaves 570,259 895,286 
Horticultural ........:.2..:. 11,785 16,891 
U2 ta rene Pere e rece 8,928 9,758 
7210.2) Uae ee oe ee 1,357,325 1,098,858 
BO EG3 Co ae ee OSD 619,604 6435345 
Manufactures ...........00... 16,042 31,200 
IN eaR aL nc sseenesiaeyenctenttion 17,847 2.35340 
Unenumerated ............ 1,336 3,070 

2,603,826 257224.39 





** Another table is also very interesting as indicating the progress of settlement. 
A few years ago Port Adelaide was, if not the only port, the one from which nine- 
tenths of the exports were shipped. Now there are no less than fourteen other 
shipping ports, viz., Wakefield, Augusta, Robe, Willunga, Yankilla, Macdonnell, 
Goolwa, Wallaroo, Mannum, Blanchetown, Victor, Milang, Caroline, and Swan- 
port. 

“ The first exports of staple products which commenced in 1888 and those 
of the two following years, consisted exclusively of wool, whalebone, and oil. In 
1841, lead, timber, and slates were added, and in 1842 butter and cheese. In 1848, 
flour, wheat, barley, oats, vegetables, salted beef, salt, hides, barilla, and copper 
were included in the exports. After that the exports became general. The follow- 
ing table will show the gradual progress of the colony at periods of five years :— 





Savings Bank 








Population. Staple Exports. Deposits, 

No. & £ 

[Oo ap ee ae 6,000 5,040 = 

Cnr ee ee 17,366 66,160 ee 
BY Peace nse 38,666 465,878 R353 
LG ee eT ee 76,050 731,595 BA BB 
PO eee ae Ie 118,340 1,355,041 63,880 
CONE berate se ste sation, 140,416 2,095,356 189,143 
HOSS ktm eee ivsysentes 176,298 2,603,826 312,720 
BON id atau ehch cas. 181,150 . 2,722,438 382,284 





“ The interest attached to the sales of Crown lands seems to increase yearly, 
principally on account of the competition of the several colonies to induce the 
settlement of the country in each, and specially to encourage agriculture. The 
sales in 1869, on and after 11th February, were made in accordance with the Act 
of 1868-69, which authorises the purchaser to claim four years’ credit for the pay- 
ment of the amount, upon his paying also an additional 20 per cent. upon the 
purchase money at the commencement of the term. An amendment of the Act 
has been passed by the Parliament extending the period to five years, and in other 
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respects giving the purchaser more liberal terms, but it has not yet been assented 
to, and consequently has not been brought into operation. The following tables, 
compiled from official sources, show the land sales in 1869, distinguishing those 
sold by public auction and private contract :— 














Acres. Amounts. 

No. £ 
Public auction . o::.:aientecss 134,593 172,623 
Private contract... 525413 54,495 
Deferred payments ............ 10,376 10,376 
Agricultural areas .............0.. 23,663 49,012 
ORES i Me mutoans od 221,245 286,506 





“* It should be understood that the latter amount does not represent the actual 
sum paid into the treasury. The Act of 1868-69, as stated, provides that the 
purchaser under the credit clauses should pay 20 per cent. on the purchase money, 
which is regarded as interest upon the amount; consequently the actual payments 
in 1869 were only 24.5,739/. 

* By ‘private contract’ is meant lands purchased at 12. per acre after they 
have passed the hammer. Of such lands there were open for selection at the end 
of the year over 470,000 acres. 

“ The average of the yearly sales by auction and private contract during the 
seventeen years, from 1852 to 1868, was 180,128 acres, and the average yearly 
amount realised 235,3162. 15s. ‘The greatest quantity of land sold in any one 
year since the first sales by auction was that of 1865, when 316,477 acres were 
alienated, for which the sum of 510,268/. was received, The total quantity of land 
alienated to the end of 1869 was 3,991,165 acres, exclusive of that disposed 
of under the provisions of the Scrub Lands Act, the returns of which are not 
published in the Gazette. The area of the colony, exclusive of the northern terri- 
tory, is estimated at 245,128,374 acres. Hence it appears that the actual sales 
have scarcely yet reached a sixtieth part of the whole area.” 


IX.—Prussian Agriculture. 


_ From an article in the North British Review on the “ Agriculture and 
Agrarian Laws of Prussia :”— 


“ If Prussia has been behindhand in the collection of agricultural statistics, yet 
the fact is known that in 1870 the land supported twice as many inhabitants as in 
1816, though a greater space was at the same time devoted to the feeding of cattle 
and the production of plants for manufactures ; and this is sufficient to prove the 
advance that has been made, when it is added that the excess of production over 
consumption has not decreased, that is to say, that Prussia, in ordinary times, 
exports corn. And nevertheless the country is not reckoned among the most 
fertile, and the seasons in the north are by no means very mild. The following 
figures relative to the actual production are taken from the latest official documents: 
—The extent of arable land is reckoned at a little more than half the territory 
(50°7 per cent.). This land is cultivated as follows:—Of 100 morgen, 10 are in 
wheat, 24 in rye, 8 in barley, 16 in oats, 3 in peas and beans, 2 in buckwheat, 3 in 
rape and poppy, 12 in potatoes, 22 in turnips, in trefoil, and in fallow. Now the 
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average yield of to morgen of wheat is reckoned at 87°6 scheftels (the scheffel 
= 55 litres, and the bushel = 37 litres), which makes almost 8 bushels an acre. 
This shows that the soil, and still more the climate, is not well suited for wheat. 
But does it suit other cereals better ? The mass of the people eat rye bread; and 
it appears that 24 morgen of rye produce an average of nearly 189 scheffels. That 
would be from 64 to 7 bushels an acre—a figure which is probably below the 
truth. It is incident to statistics of production to give figures which are below the 
mark ; the producer understates for fear of the tax. It is only with regard to the 
cattle that we have information which can be considered exact. The following are 
the numbers for the years 1816, 1858, and 1867 :-— 


ae nr 








1816. 1858. 1867. 
CTC: ee OR MRE 1,243,261 1,622,400 1,878,167 
Prussia as enlarged _.......,.... — — 2,313,817 
henmiodiventiile. 2918 die: tarde 4,013,912 515275402 539975964. 
Prussia as enlarged ............ —— -— 7,996,818 
SC Ne ee oo ee ee 8,260,396 E897 457 17 18,820,780 
Prussia as enlarged ............ — — 22,262,087 
S15 22 ea ee a 1,494,369 2,699,371 3,802,143 
Prussia as enlarged ............ — — 4,875,114: 





*“« The breeding and scientific feeding of cattle have much occupied the German: 
agriculturists and (as they are now called) zootechnicians. Some remarkable 
experiments have been made, but of a kind and method quite different from that 
of Bakewell and his rivals. The English have endeavoured to improve breeds, to 
produce good types, and have succeeded in almost transforming the bodies of 
animals, and making them more useful to man. They have striven for a tangible 
result and have obtained it. The Germans have concerned themselves on the other 
hand with the why and the how ; they have endeavoured to follow each particle of 
nourishment through the intestines, the blood, and the muscles of the animals ; 
they have investigated thoroughly, but always without taking into account the vital 
principle, the relative value of the different fodders. And if they have thus 
obtained less palpable results than the English, they have contributed none the less. 
to the progress of science. In fact, however, scarcely anything is yet definitively 
acquired in this direction. Only a corner of the veil of physiology has yet been 
raised; and to-morrow will perhaps in more than one case reveal the error of 
to-day. But these researches have at least the effect of popularising the methods. 
of rigorous observation, and introducing system into experiments. 

“The scientific spirit of Germany has found yet another sphere and another 
application in the ‘ industrial accessories’ of agriculture. It might seem stretching 
this term too far to include under it tilefields, brickfields, and some other industries 
belonging by their nature to the country, and generally in the hands of the culti- 
vators. We also exclude corn mills, oil mills, breweries, starch factories, &. The 
breweries were for a long time properly reckoned amongst these accessories, but are 
not so any longer, unless in rare exceptional cases; the exigencies of modern pro- 
duction have necessitated their general establishment on a large scale, and so eman- 
cipated them from agriculture. The two industrial accessories about which a word 
must be said, are distillation and the manufacture of beetroot sugar. For a con- 
siderable time cereals and, still more, potatoes have been used for distillation in 
Prussia, the refuse of this process being employed for fattening cattle. Distilling 
is a delicate operation ; and the materials employed in Prussia, especially the potato, 
present peculiar difficulties. And as the apparatus is, for the most part, found on 
large properties, the possessors of which are generally educated and have money at 
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their disposal, it is not wonderful that science has been often consulted, that its 
indications have been followed, and that notable progress has been made. But this 
scientific progress itself, by requiring an apparatus more and more costly, and at the 
same time larger and larger (for costly machinery is not profitable except when 
production is on a large scale), has contributed considerably to diminish the number 
of distilleries, while it has increased the amount of production. The manufacture 
of beetroot sugar has taken an extension which it would have been difficult to fore- 
see. In 1836 only about half a million quintals of beetroot were used, and at the 
present date (1870) the amount is about fifty millions. Thus, in thirty-four years 
the production has increased a hundredfold ; or rather, as less than 5 per cent. of 
sugar was extracted from the beetroot in 1836, and nearly 7 per cent. is extracted 
now, the production has risen from 1,089,900 kilogrammes to at least 210,000,000 
of kilogrammes. It is not necessary to say what part science has taken in this 
progress; but in fairness it should be mentioned that the French and Belgian 
chemists have contributed to it in a very large degree. 

«It would be useful now to test the advance of prosperity amongst the agri- 
cultural population. But here again the want of statistics makes itself felt, and we 
have only indications to judge from. It has already been said that the population 
has doubled in fifty years, being supported, nevertheless, by the same territory. It 
may now be added that at the commencement of the period in question, seven- 
eighths of the population belonged to the agricultural class, whilst now more than 
half the population is connected with other industries. The Prussian census of 
1867 showed that the country, including the new provinces, contained 23,970,941 
inhabitants, of whom 11,527,440 were occupied in agriculture. Of these 
11,527,440, the actual workers were 4,105,362; the remaining 7,422,078 were the 
members of their families. The census of 1861, applicable to Prussia as it then 
stood, gives, on a total population of 18,491,220 inhabitants, 753,579 proprietor 
cultivators employed exclusively in agriculture, 30,194 farmers under the same con- 
dition, 357,039 proprietor cultivators concerned with agriculture as an industrial 
accessory, 30,455 farmers under the same condition. Adding the members of the 
families, this reaches a total of 4,922,050 persons. The number of agricultural 
auxiliaries amounted to 3,412,672 persons, viz., 32,647 managers and overlookers, 
13,734 female inspectors or head managers, 556,773 farm servants, herdsmen, and 
shepherds, 498,869 female servants, 574,332 day labourers, 565,064 female day 
labourers. Adding 1,089,112 members of their families, this makes 4,501,734 
persons. And, with the 4,922,050 masters and their families, the total thus 
becomes 9,423,834 persons. One-half of the population therefore produced the 
food for the whole. It must be supposed of the large number of proprietors who 
cultivate for themselves, not indeed, that they are all rich, but at Jeast that they 
possess a certain competence; and that the more, since their land produces sufficient 
to support not only themselves, but also other persons as numerous as themselves. 
The sale of their surplus produce must procure for them either an enhancement of 
their comfort or an addition to their capital. These, indeed, are only conjectures ; 
but they are based in their turn on facts, such as the growing increase of wages, 
the more and more frequent employment of machinery and improved instruments, 
the rise in the price of agricultural produce, and the increasing consumption of 
luxuries, such as coffee and sugar. And the evidence they rest on is sufficiently 
strong to enable us to accept them as true. It would, indeed, be melancholy, if 
freedom, the recent discoveries of physical science, and juster economic views, had 
not produced their ordinary effect, and resulted in that progress of which they are 
the most powerful agents.” 


X.—The Food Consumption of Paris. 


ABSTRACTED from the Hconomist of 17th September :— 


“The novelty of the siege of a city like Paris naturally gives an unusual 
interest to the question of the supplies of its inhabitants; and there are one or two 
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aspects of that question to which we wish to draw attention. * * ig @ 
Fortunately there is no lack of authentic facts, which are good as far as they go. 
In consequence of the octroi an authentic record is kept of the consumption of 
almost every article except flour. The statistics are not chance figures, like some 
of our Board of Trade figures, collected by people who have little interest in them 
from others who have still less, and subject to no sort of verification. They are the 
statistics of the collection of a tax where those who pay and those who receive the 
duty have an interest in not being cheated, so that there can be no practical error 
in the result. A short pamphlet which comes before us at the present moment, 
written by M. Clement Juglar, one of the ablest French economists,* is a careful 
study of the history of the consumption of Paris during the last thirty years; and 
it is some of the facts there detailed and reasoned out which we wish to bring 
before our readers. 

‘The information collected does not apply to flour, but it includes meat, 
alcoholic liquors, salt, and certain articles of so-called ‘luxury,’ such as fish, eggs, 
poultry, butter—in short, a very large number of what are practically articles of 
first necessity. It also shows the annual amount per head of the duties paid, and 
as the rates we understand vary little, we thus get an additional indication of the 
increase or diminution of the consumption in a series of years. M. Juglar enables 
us to repeat a considerable part of this information in a condensed form. He states 
the variation in the annual consumption and duties paid at certain dates, between 
1840 and 1867, and we may take the two extreme dates to show what the present 
consumption is, and the wonderful improvement indicated in the social condition of 
the Parisians during the last thirty years. The comparison is :— 
































Duties Paid (per Head). 
1840. 1867. 
£8.) ids : a ae 
PCIE S! CO DCUICN case syantisyaecowreressarh stunted eect indice DG os Br 35 PK 
DB yee yl 1; «sa scaetad ion decapiarte> noaay sect anne cde oe —- 8 103 Heiy FZ 
a SIDS Lc RPL eee eS eet ce ee ete are - 3 7 <4 Beles 
sy eatables (including meat) ............00 - 411 Sy Go 
| 
Quantities Consumed (per Head). 
1840. 1870. 
Alcoholic Liquors— Gals. pints. Gals. pints. 
VIC STE WOON 620.0 oo oce-cteee Marontergen anette eytase 13) 2 40 2 
“ BORO. 3 eee ee = $ —- 2s 
Chit 2: ep Oe peer ec Reset Pere Ow ere ccce Esa in 
POON 5 sco, /s Pir otiy vik ours ncunngwanenMoettaes ea iamtiel gona 2 62 7 eth 
Butcher Meat— Ibs. Ibs. 
From the slaughter-houses and imported .... tie 150% 
Meat sold Dy atiCtiOm......4-..secevsrsiaonsensscnntonsins 113 214 





# Jes Consummations de Paris et YOctroi. Par Clément Juglar. Extrait du 
Jowrnal des Economistes. Numéro de Mars, 1870. Paris: Guillaumin et Cie., 
- Editeurs. 
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Value of Goods Sold (per Head). 
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«A table like this speaks for itself as to the quantities which Paris can con- 
sume. The population is one which has been steadily growing in comfort during 
the last thirty years, till now there is a mass of people accustomed to large supplies 
of food of good quality. The average of the various descriptions of meat alone is 
‘4 lbs. per head a-week, and the fact that this average necessarily includes many who 
get little or none, only proves the greater dependence on their meat supplies of the 
still remaining multitudes, whose large consumption swells the average. The con- 
sumption of wine, again, is nearly a gallon per head per week, not to speak of the 
consumption of spirits and beer. One has only to look at such figures to see that, 
although the difficulty may be surmounted, it will be no easy task to distribute 
supplies in Paris during a siege. Not only will the great pauper population come 
to the surface very soon demanding to be fed, but the mere difficulty with great 
numbers of respectable men and women deprived of employment and resources, and 
who have been accustomed to good living, will be enormous. Either the bourgeoise 
and all the richer classes must share equally with the families of the poor, or the 
families of the very men who are defending Paris will starve; and in either case 
there is danger to the unity of resistance. Considering the additional and enormous 
danger from the mob, no prospect could well be more gloomy. 

** In reviewing the history of the last thirty years, M. Juglar notices, as one 
of the most remarkable facts, the effect upon Paris of the political convulsion of 
1848. In almost every other period there has been a uniform increase in the con- 
sumption of articles of first necessity, and usually even of ‘luxury,’ but the convul- 
sion of 1848 must have involved an incredible amount of private suffering. In 


that year the consumption of the various articles above enumerated fell off as 
follows :-— 


Per Head per 

Cent. 
Butcher meat....... sR secede Reine set saan Mee ema eae 45 
TORIC, cas oO eps tabs iA Se ont ivlecthxat wenie Pauses leaves Gee RebSrtase 40 
NV ESIGS Minn WO Ott voce Ri ok ea sy bid boas Wats, « eR aeons 16 
SOEOIGE 1 gtecens uigeticneas Rapa se Dae edit, Ghee ented mainstage: 95 
Waives tir POURS tare we hin he oaetetesi ly Na tenmniaerels 44 
SOLOW HUGE TESNE ort Sted. volebalen tes aaadanet rere ea ae 2 
OF sberd Air. en asckelh eoach beneaetveregpon tee uvanenigeangdh ten 24 
A» 18 an ARINER Ee USER. «AG NCU A is tLe AINE 20 
IES: secs Rr nish ty SO Ih eR teuMtsvin dec ahintecsie etka 1g 
CbeR cae aes, cchaek Anaemia teh cet Sr aene Ree att 13 
PTY eas eciasedceh teases Canam tree asnwihace eer er eee 6 


Which shows, according to M. Juglar, that while there was general suffering it 
was the mass of the poorest who were most affected. Works were at a standstill, 
and the consumption of meat and pork, as well as of wines in wood, which include 
the common wine of the poor, fell off enormously. The conclusion we draw from 
this fact is that the characteristic suffering of 1848 must already have begun in 
Paris. The period of defeat has now lasted for six weeks, and during all that time, 
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even if the war itself had not produced a material disturbance of industry, there 
has been a rapidly extending suspension of business. Revolution, as in 1848, has 
followed a huge calamity, such as had not then occurred, and which by itself has 
produced much greater loss and ruin. It is another aggravation of the evil that 
months ago the building trades of Paris entered upon a ‘bad time,’ through the 
financial collapse of the municipality and the suspension of the dependent schemes 
of private speculators which were largely carried on by borrowed money. M. Juglar 
calculates that much of the great increase in the consumption of Paris is due to the 
artificial expenditure on workmen’s wages. All this had partly come to an end 
before the war broke out, and must now be wholly suspended with every species of 
industry. If everything had been done with the express purpose of making Paris 
enter on the defence under the condition of accumulated misery among its masses, 
its unfitness to make a start could hardly be increased. The chronic state of affairs 
was bad before the war broke out, and the delay which has elapsed between the first 
‘defeats and the siege, though it has given time for purely military preparation, has 
also given time for the impoverishment of the people to begin. The actual siege, 
until Paris is bombarded, can have few worse terrors for thousands than the mere 
continuance of the utter lack of employment which has existed for weeks.” * * 


XI.—Out-door Relief in Money and in Kind. 


Iv appears from a recently published return of the Poor Law Board, | 
that of the 649 unions of England and Wales, 110 administered during 
the half year ended Lady-day, 1870, the whole of the relief to the out- 
door paupers in money; the other unions gave the relief partly in kind 
but more largely in money. On the aggregate, as the subjoined table 
shows, about one-sixth was given in kind, and five-sexths in money :— 


Relief to Out-door Paupers, 
Half Year ended Lady-day, 1870. 
































Divisions. 
In Money. In Kind. Total. 
; £ £ £ 
The Metropolis .jeic..ca.0.--4: 147,739 67,188 214,927 
South - WastePAt 'siccsiecce-ctises ook. 144,025 57,902 201,927 
oe NRE steht ancnecte 135,116 41,320 176,436 
BI OTUN an caseniieicattorane dw ginonne 102,155 80,166 152,321 
POUBEI= WW GBECLI. py icchonsoesonrscuneonts 188,887 30,384 219,271 
beats (0102, ay ep 146,123 315314 | 177,437 
ENG Fg voractacucenagereotts 104,108 15,260 119,363 
are WBE can darandi meetin: 144,914 21,019 165,933 
At rag rrr ee cae 125,792 7,022 132,814. 
INGPOCPR To candapcspctteavuscdanrond 91,107 2,613 93,720 
| ee eer te eee ee eee 170,111 8,640 173761. 























| 1,500,072 | 332,828 | 1,832,900 
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REGISTRATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


No. L—ENGLAND AND WALES. 


MARRIAGES—QvarTEeR ENDED Marcu, 1870. 
BIRTHS anp DEATHS—Qvarter ENDED JuNzE, 1870, 


A.—Semal Table of Marriaces, Birtus, and Dratus, returned in the 
Years 1870-64, and in the QuartERS of those Years. 


Calendar YEARS, 1870-64:—Numbers. 
| 














Wieaitdiaticad 70, 69, 68. iGiie 66. "65. BA, 
Marriages No. a 176,629 | 176,962} 179,154} 187,776 | 185,474| 180,387 
BOr ths: wocosvs = — 772,877 | 786,858 | 768,349 | 753,870| 748,069 | 740,275 
Deaths .... ,, — 495,086 | 480,622 | 471,073 | 500,689 | 490,909 | 495,531 





QUARTERS of each Calendar Year, 1870-64. 


(1.) Marriaces :—Numbers. 





Qrs. ended 70, 69, 68, 67, 66. 65. 64, 

last day of \————|_—$<$$$——_$_$§$ | oj _ — ~~) —__ 
March........ No.| 36,506 | 37,713 | 36,696 | 36,441 | 37,579 | 36,807 | 37,988 
June wt se 43,071 | 45,364 | 45,589 | 48,577 | 45,827 | 44,599 
September ,, = 43,831 | 43,509 | 44,086 | 46,257 | 45,852 | 44,675 
December _,, = | 52,014 | 51,393 | 53,038 | 55,863 | 56,988 | 53,125 





(II.) Brrrus :—Numbers. 


Qrs. ended 70. 69. 68. 67, 66 65. 64, 
last day of— || — | |---| _|—__ | 


March........ No.| 206,441 | 204,055 | 198,584 | 194,763 | 196,753 | 194,130 | 192,947 
June ou... » | 203,484 | 188,459 | 202,839 | 199,660 | 192,437 | 192,988 | 188,835 
September ,, —  |190,132 | 192,583 | 190,782 |179,086 | 181,941 | 181,015 
December _,, — | 190,231 | 192,852 | 183,144 | 185,594 | 179,010 | 177,478 


(III.) Dearus :—Numbers. 


Ors. ended 70, 69, 68. "67. 66. °65, 64, 

last day of § |-——]-— ] _ li —__|_—_|“- —- 
March........ No.| 143,991 | 133,487 | 119,676 | 134,008 | 138,136 | 140,410 | 142,977 
PUTO nigshiicns », | 121,246 | 118,849 | 110,010 | 112,355 | 128,551 | 115,892 | 116,880 
September ,, — 114,654 | 130,482 | 108,513 | 116,650 | 113,362 | 112,228 
December ,, a 128,146 | 120,454 | 116,197 | 117,352 | 121,245 | 123,451 


LE eS 
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Annual Rates of Marriages, Birtus, and Datus, per 1,000 PERsons 
Livine in the Years 1870-64, and the QuARTERS of those Jars. 


Calendar YEARS, 1870-64:—General Ratios. 





Seer”. 00 "70, das 69, 68. "e7. | °66. | 65. | °64. 


























Estmtd. Popln. 
of England 




















in thousands \| 22,090 — | 21,870| 21,649 | 21,430| 21,210] 20,991 | 20,772 
in middle of 
each Year.... | 
Persons Mar- ‘ : : F : ’ 14-36 
<< oe — 16°84 | 16°16 | 16°34 | 16°72 | 17°70 | 17-68 
U2 | ere a — | 35°38 | 35°34 | 36°35 | 35°85 | 35°54 | 35°64 | 35°64 
8 — | 22°51 | 22°64 | 22°20 | 21°98 | 23°61 | 23°39 | 23°86 


| 














QUARTERS of each Calendar Year, 1870-64. 
(I.) Persons Marriep :—Ratio per 1,000. 





























Qrs. ended | '70. |.enoq | °69 | *68 | “67. | ’66. | 765. | 764, 

last day of Li : a te = = 
Cabs nee. race aden oct 13°46 | 14°03 | 14°04 | 18°64 | 18°84 | 14°42 | 14°28 | 14°72 
“UE aa eee roe a —_ 17°08 | 15°82 | 16°84 | 17°08 | 18°40 | 17°54 | 17°24 
September ........ — | 16°36 | 15°88 | 15°92 | 16°30 | 17°28 | 17°32 | 17:04 
December ........ — | 19°75 | 18°80 | 18°76 | 19°56 | 20°64 | 21°46 | 20°22 











(II.) Brerus:—Ratio per 1,000. 


Mean 


Qrs. ended “710; 69-69, | 69% 68. 6% 66. 65. 64, 
last day of 























MB acliy csaraes vie: 38°05 | 37°02 | 37°98 | 36°93 | 37°00 | 37°77 |- 37°65 | 37-40 
MUTE, Fs et oa Scaieer tes 37°00 | 36°52 | 84°61 | 87°63 | 37°42 | 36°44 | 36°92 | 36°51 
September ........ — | 34:09 | 34°45 | 35-25 | 35°28 | 33-46 | 34°34 | 34°53 
December ........ — | 33°82 | 84°38 | 35°21 | 33°78 | 34°58 | 33°70 | 33°76 





(III.) Deatus:—Ratio per 1,000. 


Mean 

















Qrs. ended "70. 60-69. 69. 68. 67. 66, °65, 64. 

last day of | ao. ef a a aa Denes ae 
March voces 26°54 | 25°32 | 2484 | 22°26 | 25-46 | 26°52 | 27-23 | 27-72 
aUITLE. . Hatiavaat nce 22°05 | 22°08 | 21°83 | 20°41 | 21°06 | 24°34 | 22°17 | 22°60 
September ........ — | 20°61 | 20°77 | 23°88 | 20°06 | 21°79 | 21°40 | 21°41 


December ........ — | 22°03 | 23°16 | 21°99 | 21°43 | 21°87 | 22°83 | 23°49 
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B.—Comparative Table of Consous, Provisions, Pauprerism, and TEMPE- 
RATURE %n each of the Nine QuaRTERS ended June, 1870. 


























1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Ase Average Average Prices of Average Pauperism. 
Average ia sity ‘ lt ia sn aa of 
“ al ) at the Metropolitan otatoes . 
Quarcers | Frice of Bank| Wheat Meat Market (York oe Mean 
: of 0 er (by the Carcase), Regents) Telered on Pi Tem- 
ending | Consols England Quarter | with the Mean Prices. a last day of each week. | pera- 
Patt Dis- | Eyigland |<, ——StS:C*~YSPWenktierside: ff SCOC:C~ ee 
oney)-) count. wee Beef. Mutton. eae In-door. |} Out-door. 
1868 £ sod. tds dads | dd. GAGs: 8s 8. : ° 
June 30| 94% | 2°0 | 71 10 | 44—62 | 48—7 | 180—170] 142,588 | 800,944 | 55°8 
5% 58 150 
Sept.30! 942 | 2°0 | 59 1 | 44—62 | 42—63 |120—175 | 138,284 | 778,804 | 63°9 
58 5a 147 
Dec. 31) 948 | 2°4 | 51 11] 43—7 | 43—62 | 70—140 | 152,733 | 797,546 | 45-1 
54 58 105 
1869 
Mar.31| 924 | 3°04 60: 2 ait 4g— 13 70—140 | 162,308 | 850,883 | 41°3 
g 105 
June30| 9383 | 4°2 | 45 7 i Fis 5—74 60—130 | 145,094 | 816,260 | 52°0 
) 8 s 95 
Sept.30] 93 2°9 | 50 11 | 43—73 | 54—73 | 95—125] 137,406 | 781,382 | 61°4 
63 3 TIO 
Dec. 31} 934 | 2°38 | 46 -— | 4$—73 | 5—7$ | 75—100 | 152,021 | 818,753 | 43°3 
64 65 87 
1870 
Mar.31] 923 | 3:0 | 42 3 | 43—7 54—7 | 95—110] 164,387 | 892,822 | 38-0 
54 64 102 
June30} 94 30 | 44 8 | 44—62 | 54—74 | 115—185] 144,226 | 825,337 | 54°4 
58 63 125 





C.—General Average Death-Rate Table:—Annual Rate of Mortality to 1,000 
of the Population in the Eleven Divisions of England. 





Average Annual Rate of Mortality to 1,000 Living in 














ee 1869. 1870. 
pie Ten Years, 2: 
2 Spring | Summer| Autumn|| Winter | Spring 
noone Year. Oe Quarter.| Quarter.|| Quarter. Goer 
a ORION. ovecchaicinctvs son eeeeenee 23°63 || 24°66 | 22°25 | 24°31 | 26°66 || 26°73 | 22°04 
11. South-Eastern counties ..... 19°55 || 19°68 | 18°71 | 18°45 | 20°16 || 24°66 | 20°63 
11. South Midland _,, | 20°44 |} 20°18 | 19°01 | 18°94 | 20°84 || 25°34 | 20°71 
iv. Eastern counties ............0. 20°58 ||.20°40 | 20°96 | 18°41 | 19°79 || 24°36 | 20°79 
v. South-Western counties ....) 20°01 |! 19°90 | 20°62 | 17°05 | 20°16 || 26°08 | 21°29 
vi. West Midland R wo] 22°35 || 21°12 | 20°06 | 18°75 | 22°08 || 26°37 | 20°75 
vit. North Midland _,, wef 21°10 || 22°04 | 21°74 | 20°02 | 22°05 || 24°93 | 20°71 
yvitt. North-Western ,, wed 25°D1 || 25°16 | 23°63 | 23°23 | 25°65 || 28°60 | 23°10 
Ph MOPKGIIPC. «..dn.cinocerae eons 23°09 || 25°80 | 24°79 | 23°87 | 26°45 || 27°36 | 24°72 
x. Northern counties _........... 21°99 || 23°21 | 22°68 | 21°34 | 22°83 || 25°08 | 20°84 


xI. Monmouthshire and Wales; 21°28 || 20°43 | 22°07 | 16°92 | 19°60 || 25°60 | 22°09 


Note.—The mortality for the year 1869 is the mean of the quarterly rates. 
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D.—Special Average Death-Rate Table:—Annuau Rate of Morvarity per 
1,000 7x Town and Country Districts of ENGLAND in each Quarter of the 
Years 1870-68. 
































Population Annual Rate of Mortality per 1,000 

Area Enumerated. @iuartees in each Quarter of the Years 
in, Statute ending ena e 
ite 1861. 1870.| 9 99,| 1869.| 1868. 
In 142 Districts,and Jaume me Pa ea 39°23 26°55 | 23°91 
56 Sub- districts June ....| 22°81 | 23°42 | 22°78 | 22°22 
comprising the 3,287,151 | 10,930,841 Sept...) — | 22°98 | 28°32 | 26°84 
Chief Towns........ Dec. wel —= | 24°63 | 25°75 | 24°25 
Year ....) — | 24°54 | 24°60 | 24°31 
Year ....| — | 19°92 | 20°04 | 19°27 
In, a Ce as March ..| 24°87 | 22°91 | 22°56 | 20°09 
pland and Wales, June ....| 21°02 | 20° 20°56 | 18°03 
comprising chietly 34,037,732 951351383 Sept. en | ee ara 17°36 | 19°97 
County Purishe® Dec. ....| — | 18°84 | 19°67 | 19-00 


ee ee 
Note.—The three months January, February, March, contain 90, in leap year 91 days; the three months April, 

May, June, 91 days; each of the last two quarters of the year, 92 days. For this inequality a correction has been 

made in the calculations, also for the difference between 365 and 365'25 days, and 366 and 365°25 days in leap year. 
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E.—Special Town Table:—Porutation; Birtus, Deatus; Mean TEMPERATURE and 
RAINFALL in last Spring Quarter, in Twenty Large Towns. 














P ADs Annual Rate M i 
fee ae ba to 1,000 Living during Tempens tune pore 
Cities, &c. We ao ee pe gs Siaihe Ona ae 18 Wedlis 13 Weeks 
= =) ending ending 
the Year 2nd July, | 2nd July, ond July ond July 
io Bee 1870. | Births. | Deaths. | 1870. | 1970." 
Total of 20 townsin U.K.| 7,216,325 | 66,142 | 41,000 36°7 a7 52°9 3°93 
CLES | eiyac ten avetinng ss soneive-w 3,214,707 | 28,492 | 17,717 35°5 2220 54-7 520 
BOTESMOUt cis... ..cvcvewvrs es 122,084 1" 1,012 584 33°2 gel 53°6 1°98 
BBOFWICH: siciseccsvesserseoervroon 81,087 694 430 34:2 212, 52°6 Boe 
coi AA eS din an hoes tps 171,382 1,568 iytT9 36°6 26°43 52°1 eT? 
Wolverhampton................ 72,990 696 All 38°1 22°75 53°1 2°92 
TA 9) re 369,604 | 3,214 1,674 34°8 18°1 53°5 3°05 
MEEAUEE ««cocriaecdeteeseccsneesos 9754.27 974 454 40°0 18°6 — = 
BVOttinghaM  2.........1.e0007-. 88,888 684 450 30°8 2023 53°5 238 
EG) Ea oe £17,567 | 4,959 3,092 38°3 23°9 52°7 3°49 
MEAACHOSEEY ./25...,...00 0000-0... 374,993 | 38,466 2,405 37°0 ae 53°6 4°85 
Nl Sire Ne. << lem ote res 121,680 | 1,187 685 39°1 22°5 52°3 4°94 
Gt re ne 143,197 1,498 990 41°8 paler) 53°2 3°O1 
ES ae ee ee 269,327 | 2,402 1,608 42°1 Pai | 53°5 Arg 
MCLE so sa. hs. .c:08 elevate os) 247,378 | 23461 1,385 39°8 Deh 53°1 3°07 
NNN con cs skh NE concn tenets: 130,869 | 1,059 649 32°4: 19°8 50°5 2°66 
MCE land. vicst...1..cctesere.es 100,979 937 427 37°1 16°9 — = 
Newcastle-on-Tyne _........ 133,307 |) 1,248 42,0 37°4: 206 -— - 
BMD DUT fevers. .resccbses eve: 178,970 | 1,854 H116 414 24°9 — — 
BEALOW v.oceissterds tars eevee! 468,189 | 5,215 Boyt 44°6 27°9 51°6 6°96 
BEE hehe Ai cacecsttie hoch 321,540 | 2,192 1,816 oT 3 22°6 53°4 1°99 
BRE ccpleyis th sno aiyreny detvess 1,889,842 — 15,524 — 32°9 — — 
EI r c.e sil syhccvert ae 800,000 | 7,491 6,012, 375 30°I —_ pate 
EG: She piervievnendeenenennnedy 622,087 — 5,687 — 36°6 58:0 ed 
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F.— Divisional Table:—Marnriaces Registered in Quarters ended 31st 
- March, 1870-68; and Birtus and DeEatus in Quarters ended 30th 
June, 1870-68. 





1 2 3 4 5 6 


MARRIAGES in Quarters ended 
DIVISIONS. AREA PoPULATION, 31st March. 
in 1861. 


Statute Acres.| (Der sons.) 1870. 1869. 1868. 
No. No. No. No. 
Enexp. & Wates....Totals| 37,324,883 | 20,066,224] 36,506 | 37,713 | 36,670 


SS SSS |? SSS 


(England and Wales.) 


B, LO RAOM vse crnpereseersea 47,997 | 2,808,989 | 5,967 6,376 6,185 

11. South-Hastern ........ 4,065,935 | 1,847,661 | 2,745 2,942 2,860 
rr. South Midland......... »201,290 | 1,295,515 1,576 1,723 1,646 
TY... EXNSLOMN AES. sichocs cowens. »214,099 | 1,142,562 Lsry 1,535 1,495 
v. South-Western ........ 45993,660 | 1,835,714 | 2,756 2,836 2,845 
vi. West Midland ........ 3,862,732 | 2,486,116 | 4,275 4,334: 3,996 
vit. North Midland........ 3543397 | 1,289,880 | 2,044 2,030 2,056 
vitt. North-Western... 2,000,227 | 2,935,540 | 6,479 6,701 6,754 
ix, Yorkshire (itor 3,654,636 | 2,015,541 | 4,333 4,532 4,251 
MK, INOLUMCRE v.cigeeaesmerees 3,492,322 | Lola i 2.542 2,494 2,428 


xI. Monmthsh. &Wales} 5,218,588 | 1,312,834 272 2,210 2,154, 























7 8 ) 10 1 12 13 
Brrrus in Quarters ended DEATHSin Quarters ended 
DIVISIONS. 30th June. 380th June. 
(Englandand Wales.) | 
1870. 1869. 1868. | 1870. | 1869. | 1868. 
FN ol cemtor VHA dion ed etiie I Wey kis, 

Ene. & WALES....Totals| 203,484 | 188,459 | 202,892 J121,246 |118,849 | 109,984 
THON, ckiihe. verdad 28,492 | 26,570 | 28,629 [14,717 | 17,575 | 17,043 
11. South-Eastern ........ 17,507 | 16,085 | 16,864 | 10,691 | 9,546 | 8,568 
111. South Midland........ 12,233 | 11,205 | 12,090 | 47,012 | 6,388 | 5,726 
LV UA BEORTL. Ce atvinsetcnactt 10,283 9,318 9,913 | 6,075 | 6,093 | 5,235 
v. South-Western ........ 14,939° | 14173. 15,089 49,924 |. 9,575 | 7,851 
vi. West Midland ........ 24,822 | 22,894 | 25,006 | 14,240 | 18,556 | 12,797 
vir. North Midland........ 12,604 | 11,820 | 12,296 | 7,037 | 7,326 | 6,662 
vit. North-Western........ 32,786 | 30,547 | 33,565 | 19,703 | 19,765 | 19,680 
IN Orkshires.2iaccscsc8 22,930 | 20,763 | 22,229 | 13,883 |18,716 | 12,308 
Sts NOP ther \.) evveschmved 13,841 | 18,258 | 18,862 | 7,015 | 7,469 | 7,121 


x1. Monmthsh. & Wales] 13,047 | 12,8376 | 13,349 | 7,949 | 7,840 | 6,993 


TRE ST ETE TE TTS PETE YT INSET DES TEATS PE NR ES TT ET ET TEE TL ETE 
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G.—General Meteorological Table, Quarter ended June, 1870. 


[Abstracted from the particulars supplied to the Registrar-General by JAMES GLAISHER, Ksq., F.R.S., &c.] 













































































































































Temperature of : Weight 
ee of Vapour 
orce oes 
4 2 f - 
F tt pe oF Air— i Cubic Foot 
Air. Evaporation. Dew Point. } Daily Range. | Vapour oe Ane 
1870. |_| Water 
Months. Diff. Diff. | Diff. § Diff. | of ‘ee Diff. Diff. 
from from | from | from | from from 
Pann, | Aver= . Aver- | Aver- | Aver- | Aver- Aver- 
Mean. age of Mean. age of} Mean. age of | Mean aze of} eames Mean. age of Mean. ace of 
99 2 29 5 29 29 29 
Years. Years.| Years.| Years Years. Years. 
oie ° ° ° ° age elmo In, = In. Gr. Gr. 
April ..., 48°9 | +2°9| +1°8 | 44°2 | +0°2] 89-2 | —1°4] 23°6 | +5°2] 43-4 | 239 | —-016 J 2°8 | +0°1 
May ...| 53°4 | +0°8| +0°4 | 49°2 | —O°1# 45°1 | —O°d} 24°9 | +4°69 — 301 | —'003 | 3°4 | —O°l 
June ...| 60°9 | 4+2°7 55°4 | +0°8} 50°6 =O} 241} +3°lf — *369 | —°003 ff 4°1 | —O°'1 
Mean...| 54°4 | +2°1| +1°4 | 49°6 | +0°3]) 45-0 | —0 Th Ack) aes — °303 | —"007 | 3°4 0:0 
Degree Reading Weight of a | | Reading of Thermometer on Grass. 
of of | Cubic Foot Rain. Daily | 
Humidity. Barometer. of Air. Hori- | Number of Nights 
1870. | | zontal | a was Low- | High- 
Diff. | Diff. § Diff. | Diff. | Move- | est est 
Months. from | from | from | from | ment i Be- Read-| Read- 
a> | Aver- | ; Aver-{,,,.., | Aver-{ Aver- | At or | tween ing | ing 
Mean. ave of Mean. age of jean. age of | Amat. age of of the Ibelow| 30° ree a 
29 29 29 | Air. | 30°, | and * | Night.| Night. 
Years Years Years.| Years. H 40°, 
. | in. | In. | Gr.| Gr. | In.| In. | Miles. | o | 
April ...) 69 | —10 |29°984)+°218) 546) + 3) 0-3 |—1*4] 244 | 12 ay 1 | 18:3 | 40°7 
May 73 | —3 | 29-896 |+-124] 539| —3 4 0° |—1-7] 254 10 18 8 f 21°3 | 45% 
June 68 | — 6 |29-947|+-136] 532 0 0-4 |}—1-5} 242 0 6 24 7 81°7 | 52°5 
ie # Sum | Sum | Mean | Sum | Sum | Sum [nowest Highst 
Mean ...| 70 | — 6 29°942|+°159] 539 Of 12) —4°6F 247 22 36 33 | 18°3 | 52°5 


























Note.—In reading tliis table it will be borne in mind that the sign (—) minus signifies below the average, and 
that the sign (+) plus signifies above the average. 





The mean temperature of April was 48°°9, being 2°°9 higher than the average 
of 99 years, lower than in 1869 by 1°-4, but higher than in 1868, by 0°-8. 


The mean temperature of May was 53°74, being 0°8 higher than the average 
of 99 years, and higher than in 1869 by 2°-9, lower than in 1868 by 3°°9, and the 
same as the corresponding value in 1867. 


The mean temperature of June was 60°9, being 2°"7 higher than the average 
of 99 years, higher by 5°-6, than in 1869, lower than in 1868 by 1°1, higher than 
in 1867 by 2°-8, and of the same value as that recorded of the corresponding 
month in 1866. 


The mean high day temperatures of April, May, and June, were higher than 
their averages by 4°°3, 29-3, and 3°7 respectively. 


The mean low night temperatures of April and May were lower than their 
respective averages by 1°-2, 29-2, respectively, but higher in June by 0°7, 
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H.—Special Meteorological Table, Quarter ended 30th June, 1870. 























2 3 4 5 | 6 7 8 9 
M : Mean | Mean 
oe of Highest Lowest Range Monthly) Daily Mean Maan 
NAMES Dry Air | Reading) Reading} of Tem- Range | Range C= | eine 
OF reduced | of the | of the |perature of of |Perature or i 
heiows. Bind Thermo-|Thermo-| inthe | mo. | tem. | 2 the pode! 
the Sea. ee MAGUEY, | Guaryer. perature.|perature.| “@”: 
in. ° ° ° ° ° o 
Guernsey ............ 29842 | 71:0 | 35°5 | 85°65 | 28°8 | 11°5 | 51°8 | 82 
OSD ORIG Fiacpicssezess 29 °7%8 | 87-8. | 26°7 | 59-4, | 45°97 | 2258 | 54° 1\| 83 
Barnstaple .........:.: 29 °798 | 80°0 }'31°0'| 49°0 | 88°9 | 17°2 | 54°4 | 79 
Royal Observatory; 29°812 | 90°2 | 26°0 | 64°2 | 52°4 | 24°2 | 54°4 | 70 
RO VSO ancehavsestsns 29°810 | 86°7 | 26°5 | 60-2 | 51°8 | 25°1 | 53°9 | 75 
Lampeter ............ 29 823 | 83°8 | 26°0 | 57°8 | 46°9 | 20°3 | 52°2 | 75 
INGP WIM 5, .cassaertonns 29 803 | 86°4 | 29°0 | 57°4 | 46°1 | 18°9 | 52°8 | 72 
DEON. sg cosedenitirnicaans 29°761 | 82°0 | 28:0 | 54°0 | 44°3 | 19°1 | 54°0 | 68 
Pawerpool: - .ccwsnaseas 29 812 | 76"8 | 32°4 | 44°4 | 86°8 | 14°7 | 52-1 | 75 
Stonyhurst..........., 29°753 | 77°0 | 30°3 | 46°7 | 39°5 | 16°4 | 51°2 | 80 
Pees” 2... caqenwer — 84:0 | 30:0 | 54:0 | 46°7 | 22°5 | 54°7 | 68 
North Shields ....) 29°800 | 75°8 | 32°5 | 438°3 | 33°8 | 16°1 | 50°6 | 78 
10 11 12 13 14 15 16 iT 18 
i. ‘ R 4 
WIND ee AIN 
NAMES IE I on a oem Ce 
OF Wan Relative Proportion of Number 
CPO Pree Bre) of Done Amount 
fi ireneth: ‘. a a *: pee collected. 
! in. 
GuUeMisey Aided 1°3 9 7 6 8 13 2°63 
BONS cccnconnsaeiia 0°2 6 "4 8 9 18 1°88 
Barnstaple ............ 1 *4 4 5 2.) 12 23 3°13 
Royal Observatory} 0°3 a 5 Vici ah 15 1°13 
Royetom):....a3).a05 -— 8 3 Gaurd 22 2°29 
Lampeter ............ 0°6 7 3 Br 12 26 3°96 
Norwiels yc oes — 7 5 6 | 12 24, 3°15 
DOLrOy pucmcce te — 4, 5 a Wy 27 2°70 
LT ay O00) a re 1°4, 4, 4 6 | 16 29 3°41 
Stonyhurst............ -~ 2 3 5 ae 26 6°82 
MOE shh ese os ote ee, 7 8 4 7 1 23 2°80 
North Shields........ Le 8 3 8 cee 36 . 4°52 
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No, I1.—SCOTLAND. 


MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, anp DEATHS In THE QUARTER 


ENDED 30TH JUNE, 1870. 


I.—Serial Table:—Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scotland, and their 
Proportion to the Population, Estimated to the Middle of each Year; also the 
Number during each Quarter of the Years 1870-66 inclusive. 













































1869. 1868. 1867. 1866. 
Number. se Number. Aa Number. ees Number. Genk. 
lst Quarter— : | 
Birtheesws 28,429 | 3°54 | 28,786 | 3°60 | 27,952 | 3°52 | 28,883 | 3°66 
Deaths........ 20,431 | 2°54 118,086 | 2°26 ]19,977 | 2°51 119,095 | 2°42 
Marriages .. 5,291 | 0°66 | 5,287 | 0°66 | 5,856 | 0°66 | 5,642 | o°71 
Mean Tem- is ir: , e - 
perature I 40°-0 40°°6 56°°5 38°°0 
2nd Quarter— air AAR EE an ee Mie Gina 
PREG DS) 23-3: 29,472 | 3°67 131,025 | 3°89 |30,375 | 3°83 429,808 | 3°78 
Deaths........ 19,449 | 2°42 116,928 | 2°12 117,475 | 2°20 118,575 | 2°35 
Marriages .. 5,596 | 0°69 | 5,660 | o'71 | 5,627 | 0°70 | 6,084 | 0°76 
Mean Tem- : - 2 
perature } 48°°4: 51°:0 49°°0 49°°3 
3rd Quarter— | 
Births ........ 27,646 | 3°44 | 28,893 | 3°56 |27,870 | 3°51 [27,204 | 3°45 
Deaths........ 16,532 | 2°06 416,662 | 2°09 [15,125 | 1°90 [15,470 | 1°95 
Marriages .. 4,870 | 0°60 | 4,804 | 0759 | 5,071 | 0°63 | 9,104 | 0°64 
Mean Tem- 3 
perature 56°°4 574 55°°2 54°°4, 
Ath Quarter— | 
Births ........ 97,848 | 3.47 127,519 | 3°45 | 27,847 | 3°51 27,772 | 3°52 
Deaths........ 19,377 | 2°42 |17,760 | 2°22 | 16,491 | 2°07 [18,210 | 2°30 
Marriages .. 6,326 | 0°78 | 6,202 | 0°77 | 6,564 | 0°82 | 6,908 | 0°87 
Mean Tem- ! 
perature 40°°9 41° 4:2°°3 43°°5 
Year— eaten Ghee se ee 
Population . 3,205,481 3,188,125 351705769 35153413 
Births ........ 113,395) 3°54 |115,673| 3°63 [114,044] 3°59 [118,667] 3°60 
Deaths........ 75,789 | 2°36 | 69,886| 2°17 | 69,068] 2°17 | 71,850] 2°26 
Marriages... 22,083 | 0°68 | 21,853] 0°68 | 22,618 | o-71 | 23,688) 0°75 
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II.—Special Average Table:—Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scot- 
land and in the Town and Country Districts during the Quarter ending 
30th June, 1870, and their Proportion to the Population; also the Number 
of Illegitimate Births, and their Proportion to the Total Births. 





Population. Total Births. Illegitimate Births. 
to Middle of # Number. One in | Number. One in 
1861 * 1870. Cent. every Cent. every 





SCOTLAND .isccsvess. 3,062,294 | 3,222,837] 30,645| 3°80 | 26 

















27724 B'S Wael 











Town districts ....| 1,643,282 | 1,796,989 | 18,977 | 4°22 | 23 1,661 | 87 | 21:4 








Faural 55 | 1,419,012 | 1,425,848 | 11,668] 3°27 30 aT 9°65 | 10°5 
Population. Deaths. Marriages. 
Estimated P Ratio. P Ratio. 
ae to Middle of } Number. °F | One in | Number. °F | One in 
1861. 1870. Cent. | every Cent. | every © 





SCOTLAND ............ 3,062,294 | 3,222,837]17,984 | 2°20 | 44 5,754 | o'F1 140 











Town districts ....| 1,648,282 | 1,796,989 | 11,533 | 2°56 | 39 
Rural. os ...| 1,419,012 | 1,425,848] 6,451 | 1°74 | 59 











Tll.—Bastardy Table:—Proportion of Illegitimate in every Hundred Births in 
the Divisions and Counties of Scotland, during the Quarter ending 30th 
June, 1870. 

















Per Per Per Per 

Divisions. ee f Counties. Giese Counties. Tes Counties. ‘Tiles 

timate. timate. timate. 
SCOTLAND ........ 

Bice _. | Shetland SORIA OARS 4.00 9°4 | Lanark........ 8°4 
Northern ..,...... 5°9 | Orkney uf ato | Perth voc. 9°3 | Linlithgow | 6-2 
North-Western| 6°6 | Caithness ...! 8°5 | Fife... 7°8 | Edinburgh | 8*z 

,. | Sutherland... 6°1_] Kinross ........ o’o | Haddington} 10°6 

Bort, Heston 13-1 Gadel .¢ | Clackman- ., | Berwick ....) 4°1 
East Midland..| 8°9 Cromarty 5 TUT Si soos 9°7 | Peebles........ g°I 
. .. | Inverness . 7°40 VS bur IO i... 7°83 | Selkirk ........ 9°4. 
eee) ee IN QUE Sasser 8°3 | Dumbarton..| 7°5 | Roxburgh ..| 82 
South-Western} 8°3 | Elgin............ 13°C PARADOR Scie g°2 | Dumfries ....| 11°8 

: ' Suite mean RAS? PIBUGO) a iccsos ice 8°o | Kirkeud- ; 

OE a POED). 6 7:9 Aberdeen. ....| 14°4 | Renfrew........ wn bright a ies 


Southern ........ 11°38, | Kincardine, 04 Os | PAWT..ccevucuoats 4°49 | Wigtown ....| 15°6 
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TV.—Divisional Table:—Marriaaes, Brrtus, and Dearis Registered in 
the Quarter ended 30th June, 1870. 























1 2 3 db 5 6 
DIVISIONS. AREA POPULATION, 
(Scotland) in 1861. Marriages.| Births. Deaths. 
Statute Acres. @ersons.) 
No. No. No. No. 
SCOTLAND ............ PFotals| 19,639,377 | 3,062,294 | 5,754 | 30,645 | 17,984 
¥. Nortitern |.40.0.05... 2,261,622 130,422 108 794, 486 
11. North-Western........ 4,739,876 167,329 14f 1,013 689 
111. North-Eastern ........ 25429,594 | 366,783 657 3,477 1,662 
iv. East Midland ........ 257905492 523,822 894 4,662 25949 
v. West Midland ........ 2,693,176 242,507 356 2,131 1,294 
vi. South-Western........ 1,462,397 | 1,008,253 | 2,288 | 12,478 4476 
vit. South-Hastern ........ 1,192,524 408,962 970 4,386 2,382, 
vir. Southern .............. 214,216 340 1,704 1,046 





2,069,696 





No. IIL—GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


SumMARY of Marriaces, in the Quarter ended 31st March, 1870; 
and Birtus and DEatus, i the Quarter ended 30th June, 1870. 





(000’s omitted]. 

















Per er Per 

CouNTRIES. ak oo Marriages. pes Births. el ' Deaths. eae 

ue ( She ) lation. lation. lation. 

ai 3 No. | No. Ratio. No. Ratio. No. Ratio. 
1) ae ‘ ¥ a8 \ 37,325, | 20,066, | 35;506 1°8 | 203,484 | ro°r [121,246 | 6°0 
Scotland................. 19,639,| 3,062,{ 5,631 | 1°8 | 30,645 | 1to°o | 17,984 | 5°9 
Moma ©.002.4.... 20,322,| 5,799,] 11,965 Bit 41,157 a°t | 28,491 | 4°1 
Se Tannane | 77-286,| 28,927, 53,102 | 18 ]275,286 | 95 |162,721 | 5-6 


Note.—The numbers against Ireland represent the marriages, births, and deaths 
‘that the local registrars have sweceeded in recording; but how far the registration 


approximates to absolute completeness, does not at present appear to be known. 


It 


will be seen that the Ivish ratios of births and deaths are much under those of England 


‘and Scotland.—Ep. S. J. 
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Trade of United Kingdom, 1870-69-68.— Distribution of Exports* from United Kingdon 
according to the Declared Real Value of the Exports; and the Computed Real Value (La 
duty) of Imports at Port of Entry, and therefore including Freight and Importer's Profi 


Merchandise (excluding Gold and Silver), 
Imported from, and Exported to, 
the following Foreign Countries, &c. 


[000’s omitted. ] 





T.—ForEIGN COUNTRIES : 
Northern Europe; viz., Russia, Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark & Iceland, & Heligoland 
Central Europe; viz., Prussia, Germany, 
the Hanse Towns, Holland, and Belgium 
Western Hurope; viz., France, Portugal 
(with Azores, Madeira, &c.), and sf 
(with Gibraltar and Canaries) 
Southern Kurope; viz., Italy, tne, 
Empire, Greece, lonian Tslands,and Malta 
Levant; viz., Turkey, with Wallachia and 
Moldavia, Syria and Palestine, and Egypt 
Northern Africa; viz., Tripoli, ssid 
Algeria and Morocco 


Western Africa... icc St dr aoe 
Bastern Africa; with African Ports mf 


eee ewe eeeerene 





erence eeeenseaeserereabesereee 


Red Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, 
and Kooria Mooria Islands..............0 


Peewee reer er eereerereeeesserese 


Indian Seas, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Philip- ] |' 
if 


pines; other Islands 
South Sea Islands 
China, including Hong Kong 
United States of America 
Mexico and Central America 
Foreign West Indies and Haytt.......- 
South America (Northern) ,NewGranada, \ 


enezuela, and Keuador 


eee eee meme rem eres sere eens eres e ess eesree eee 


eee cere rer eereeeseeere 


os (Pacific), Peru, Bolivia, 
Chili, and Patagonia .... 

> (Atlantic) Brazil, Uruguay, \ 
and Buenos Ayres ........ 


Whale Fisheries; Gruind., Davis’ Straits, 
Southn. Whale Fishery, & Falkland Islands 


Total—Foreign Countries 


tev eeneeenee 


IIl.—BrivrisH POSSESSIONS : 


British India, Ceylon, and Singapore 
Austral. Cols.—N. So. W., Vict., and Queensld. 
So. Aus., W. Aus., Tasm., 
and N. Zealand 
British North America 
» W.Indieswith Btsh.Guiana& Honduras 
‘Cape and Natal 
Brt. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena 
WUT AAV UOMO: 605..1.5005.fbstes se cadence eect tenets bene ees MeO al 
Channel Islands 


9 9 


Sr 


Serer rrr rere rere rere re ee eee ay 


See ene ame w erasers rarerereeesareessessesene reese 


Total—British Possessions..........+ 


General Total 


* i.e., British and Irish produce and manufactures. 








First Three Months. 















1870. 1869. 1868. 
Imports Exports Imports Exports Imports | Export 
from to from to rom to 
£ £ £ ae £ £& 
39455 623, 339355 672, 3,287, Ag 
4,129, | 9,006,] 8,647, | 8,920, | 6,016,) 8,98 
10,405, | 4,645, | 10,758, 3,719, | 9,891,| 3,94 
u:281, | 2,192, |-1,9078,.|, 1,979; | 1j046)) ae 
5,826, | 4,340, ] 5,668, | 3,635, ] 5,937, 3,76 

655 64, 94> : 78, 525 ‘ 
182, 220, 241, 2538, 380, 24 
26, 85, Vi, Al, — ‘ 
215; 349, 3335 318, | 377,| 
Il, 29; a — 19, = 
3,422, | 2,316, | 3,323, | 2,325, | 2,948,| 2,2 
11,749; 7,523, 9,788, 7,761, 12,163, 5,7 
417, 195, 4575 168, 275, 3! 
578, 831, 520, 358, 519, 7 
; 
req 500, 2955; 592, 329, 6 
| 
1,270, 1,106, 963, 707, 1,434, 6 
| 
1,834, 1,676, 1,894, | 2,130, 1,700,| 
iy 1; = | 4, 
48,024, | 35,611, | 47,940, | 33,661, | 46,973, 
3,121, | 5,462, | 4,740, | 4,466, 
2,797, | 1,526, | 15879, |. 2,000, 
607, 572, 527) 631, 
369, 766, 246, 652, 
7543 7Al, 760, 613, 
614, 493, eTC, 394, - 
80, 193, gl, 168, 
300, 134, Z2RIs 715i, | 
935 181, 703 148, | 
8,738, | 10,068, | 9,152, | 9,142, | 
56,762, | 45,679, | 57,092, | 425808; 
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EMPORTS. — (United Kingdom.) — First Five Months (January — May). 
1870-69-68-67-66.— Computed Real Value (Eu-duty), at Port of Entry (and 
therefore including Freight and Importers Profit), of Articles of Foreign and 
Colonial Merchandise Imported into the United Kingdom. 





(First Five Months.) [000’s omitted.] 
ForrIGN ARTICLES IMPORTED. 


1870. 1869. 1868. 1867. 1866. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Raw Matis.—Textile,&c. Cotton Wool ....| 26,328, | 21,969, | 25,515, | 25,884, | 38,398, 

Wool (Sheep’s)..| 7,942, | 6,579, | 4,014, | 6,302, | 6,073, 


Sink OLE GL 8,583, | 6,252, | 6,499, | 6537,| 6,232, 
WAX Bisa kW Mseecade bs 13397, 1,212, 1,189, 1,124, 1,050, 
Flomp (it t.g/.4.. 1,684, | 1,597, | 1,098, 798, | 1,064, 
Tdi gor Rs eoesc.tee tba, 1LB87, 819, 975, "20; 





= x Various. Hides .......1000 1,166, 892, 819, 718, 952; 
(Orie Ore eae 1,372, | 1,876, | 1,446, | 1,401, | 1,289, 

Motalls ccanccccosos. 1,595; 1,544, 1,489, 1,338, 1,552, 

al AE a 0275 635, 442, 243, 532, 

DIMOY s, ccissn kde 1,402. 1,183, 1,140, 998, 1,496, 

6,212, 5,630, 59339, 4,683, 5,821, 

s m ayrelil "Guano vee... a 1,092, 335, 907, 429, 623, 
Seeds eek ad. 932, | 1,023, <7 1,118;: 936, | 1,058, 


——— a ef | Ee 


5,824; 1,358, 25020} 1,365, 1,684, 





EROPIOAL oc... PRODUCE.."Deas, siccsseecsorerecess 4,910, | 4,398, | 4,737, | 4,815, | 4,859, 
Collee see escoith 1,17, alate) "1488.50 ase te oon, 
Sugar & Molasses} 6,775, | 5,026, |} 5,321, | 5,504, | 4,747, 
Togeco” .......4-- 544, 444, 666, 588, 876, 
LCE BROAN oct: 264, 873, 639, 156, 209, 
DATEL Meee oo Re 519, 640, 624, 162, 62, 
Wines vcccccsccccsse 2,084, | 2,464, | 2,889, | 2,088, | 2,063, 
SPMIts He.....0.0h%, 4,137; 986, 862, 740, 844, 





——— | — | | ss 


17,359)..| 1652455 | 16,926 46 14,736, | 14,157, 








CCC Se See: ie Grain and Meal.| 11,799, | 11,979, | 17,370, | 15,375, | 10,891, 
Provisions ........ 5,654, | 5,899, | 4,648, | 3,296, | 3,627, 


—— | es | | ———_: 


17,453, | 17,378, | 22,018, | 18,671, | 14,8381; 





Remainder of Enumerated Articles ....| 5,986, | 6,920, | 4,933, | 2,366, 3,22 Ws 





TotaL ENUMERATED Imports....| 95,890, | 86,677, | 90,167, | 83,441, | 92,029, 
Add for UNENUMERATED IMpoRTs (say) | 23,972, | 21,669, | 22,542, | 20,860, | 23,007, 


POP RE CI NPOR TS | 5 doise dhe csgsscticgensedeons 119,862, |108,346, |112,709, |104,30T, |115,036,. 


* “Silk,” inclusive of manufactured silk, “‘not made up,” amounting to 3,684,og9o/. in 
January—May, 1870. 
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EXPORTS. — (United Kingdom.) — First Six Months (January — June), 
1870-69-68-67-66.—Declured Real Value, at Port of Shipment, of Articles 
of British and Irisn Produce and Manufactures Kxported from United 


Kingdom. 





(First Six Months.) [000’s omitted.] 1870. | 1869. | 1868. | 1867. | 1866.. 





BritisH Propuce#, &c., EXPORTED. 

£ s £ £ £ 
Manrrs.— Textile. Copied Manufactures..| 27,391, | 25,855, | 24,322, |} 27,501, | 30,418,. 
; es a ae 75306,)1\,0,090,14.. #664, |- 7,131, | 6,681; 
Woollen Manufactures| 10,760, | 10,840, | 8,571, | 9,878, | 10,534,. 
Se ee cree ee 940, | Ql lly 4, teaes, | 2,775, | 2 kek 
Silk Manufactures........ 1,203, | LO05)y 4085051, 728, 869,, 
Betis yp RT TRB dicen 106, 94, 99; 100, 115, 
Linen Manufactures ....| 3,670, | 3,473, | 3,354, | 3,797, | 4,918, 
erie. tes 268, | 1,181,4 1,283, | 1,384,.1 Magen 


54474, | 52,211, 49,697, 53,244, 56,881, 











. Sewed. Apparel i... i.) ued, 940, | 1,148, 992, | - 1,027, 1,847, 
Haberdy. and Milnry. | 2,252, | 2,229, | 2,102,/ 2,196, | 2,803, 


35192; 39377) 33094, 352235 4,150, 








Mrats, &e. ........ Hardware ......c...cc0e8 S196, +. 2,027, 1,760; |> 1896.4" 243k 
WEACUINONY «cca diah ans 3,047, | 2,278; |>~ 2,004.1 2.8765. 2049, 
Livomey...c, koa c. 10,651, | 9,053, | 6,918, | 6,964, | 7,498, 
Copper and Brass........ 1,771, | 1,04), . da077, | 144k, 4 Waa 
head. angi Tin. ...cacesvs 23925. | 2,006, 1939,~1 - 1,621; 1,632, 
Coals and Culm. ........ 2,616, 2,298, 2,586, 2,463, 2,416, 


2252335. | 195537, | F0,7845"| 16,761, | 17535 


Ceramic Manufcts. Karthenwareand Glass} 1,285, | 1,316, | 1,197, | 1,236, | 1,198, 























Indigenous Mnfrs. Beer and Ale................ Liat, |. 044, |, ayaa; | Lae aes: 
and. Products. Butter... cccdsecssscee 138, 135, 1211, 121, 178, 
Cheeses ..4..68b Meade Ve 45, 53, 60, 85, 

CainGhes hiv BB ss cccdoes 56, 88, 110, 93, LEO, 

SL necanied amet 184, 201,.| 246, 206, 199, 

SPMAGS sn. al tate od 94, 97, 85, 69, 18. 

ROG. necrte binvensea ectimraneel gee 700, 666, 754, 23, 760, 

253375 2,276, 25422) 2,463, 25569, 

Various Manufcts. Books, Printed ............ Phy oe 304, 308, 269, 276, 
Purnitute assets 96, 100, 82, 89, Lae 

Leather Manufactures | 1,218, | 1,250,.) 1,128, 846, 940, 

SO een ee ee 105, 100, 126, 143, 104,. 

Plate and Watches .... 219, 234, 160, coy, 208,. 

Stationery ........cc.cce 23k, 221, 188, 182, 178, 

2,151, 25209, 1,987; 1,726, 1,818, 

Romaindes of Knumerated Articles. ........ 6,291, | 8,854, 439735 4,861, | 4,886,. 
Unenumerated Articles.........cccccccccccescccseosees Beldivs | ds 7OS, |) Adee7, 4,0905.| = 4,202, 
ToTaL EXPORTS... 97,10G;. | 91,485, | 84,601, | 87,6123 1 92,857, 





SE SSSR AS TSE SS SS SSS SSS SS SSS SES SS SRS SE SD. 
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SHIPPING. — Forrian Traps. — (United Kingdom.) — First Six Months 
(January—June), 1870-69=68-67.—Vessels Entered and Cleared with Cargoes, 
including repeated Voyages, but excluding Government Transports. 


















1870. 1869 1867. 
(First Six Months.) 
Tonnage] 4. is Tonnage nnage Tonnage. 
ae ae Vessels.) (000s | (000°s | Vessels. ale Vessels.} (00's 
: omitted. ) Tonnage. omitted.) omitted.) omitted.) 





























































Vessels belonging to— | No, | Tons. | Tons. - Tons. | No. | Tons. | No. | Tons. 
BeWSSIa cH iE asldicenictes. 249 98,} 393° 84,} 184 61,] 138 53, 
COON ios Aes vevossnnsgss 638| 109,| 171 92,1 476) 85,f 457] 81, 
BUOEWAY .occsscistisivensssitss 1,946) 449,} 230 472,] 1,717| 400,] 1,580] 350, 
BBE iseg.&.005555.056 08% 1,042| 125,| 120 113,} 1,042] 118,] 1,155] 126, 
Prussia and Ger. Sts..... 1,357| 425,| 318 462,] 1,741} 480,] 1,632 417, 
Holland and Belgium.... 933| 154,| 165 148,, 909} 1381,] 871} 112, 
BREAIICO A sccccesocckscdacusscvoss 1,071] 123,| 115 LO9,f 1,051} 202, }-4,2297%. 113, 
Spain and Portugal ...] 240 80,| 333 87,] 268 89,} 242] * 79, 
Italy & other Hupn.Sts.| 491 ~190,| 407 176,[ 269} 97,} 306] 97, 
United States ............... 231| 248,|1,071 189,14 227012 277,1- 202] 213, 
All other States............ 10 9,| 900 2, q 3, 3, 

8,208] 2,010,} 240 1,884, | 7,934 | 1,838,] 7,816 | 1,644, 


United Kingdm. & 


Depdae. ee)... 12,057 | 4,553,| 377 


511,630 | 4,101, |11,352 | 3,969, 


| ef | 


1195564 | 5,939, 





























Totals Entered.... |20,265 | 6,563,| 324 2 6,265 Seal 5, 613, 
CLEARED :— 

BVUSSIO ...030:000:: eels 247} 101,| 409 88,] 215) 80,p i761 67; 
BIRORCH “yi. ccsskecssieeteesss 57a.\- LOL;| 177 91, 45°) 79,1 427] 82, 
IN OPWAY iiss....tsiiinereeenes 1,480] 886,| 228 277,) 1,111] 242,] 1,006] 827, 
Monmark.i-.....:.05..,.-.0000. 1,120| 185,| 120 117,] 1116) 125,] 1,284] 143, 
Prussia and Ger. Sts.....} 2,214] 548,| 247 552,} 25537| 618,] 2,342] 477, 
Holland and Belgium....| 1,029] 187,); 182 169,} 1,094} 178,] 915} 128, 
PPANOG cpcactvssdectedocssessesss 2,032| 262,| 128 198, 2,017) 218,] 2,115] ©1538, 
Spain and Portugal .... 225 77,\ 345 82,1 232 83,] 215 Si, 
Italy & other Eupn. Sts. 442} 3809,| 400 229,) 411). 158.4 392) 122, 
Mnited States .)...1-....:.... 326| 333,| 1,024 177,] 343| 324,] 259] 257, 
All other States ............ 6 8,| 500: 2, il 2, 8 2, 


























10,023 | 2,892,| 238 
16,319 | 5,802,| 362 ]15,344 


9,138 | 1,880, 
United Kingdm. & 
BJO a 305. .2-sdse0 ber 











| Fl | ete 


Totals Cleared.... 263342 | 8,194, | 311 }24,258 | 7,398, [25,382 | 7,443, |23,648 | 6,249, 
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GOLD anp SILVER BULLION 


Periodical Returns. 


[ Sept. 


AND SPECIE. —Importep AND 


Exportep. —(United Kingdom.)— Computed Real Value for the 


Six Months (/anuwary—June), 1870-69-68. 




















[000’s omitted.] 
1870. 1869. 1868. 
(First Six Months.) 
Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
Imported from:— £ £ £ £ 
AMistPal ay.) eeeta chests 3,115, 3,367, T; ie 
So. Amca. and W. 848, 1,032, | 1,291, 1,770, 
DUCES B25 fdecrceatets \ 
United States and 793, 277, 510, 1,238, 
Gali bee ee nidias 
4,756, 4,676, 1,802, 3,008, 
DE ae end Geto 52, 474, | 13184, 658, 
Hanse Towns, Holl. ) 99 ‘ 
& Bele, We...t4 p : AS! ss 
Prtel., Spain and 20 33 6 
Gbritr........ veandees : . ta 542 
Mita., Trky., and } 6 69 
Ley pt (caesaaecoators bg ; ay 
Uae, 5h GAR ccnace aeons gd Il, 1, a a 
West Coast of Africa dl, 1, 58, as 35 
All other Countries... 263, 281, 30, 20, 345 
Totals Imported.... 5,220, 35387, 5,368, 4,012, 3,885, 
Exported to :— 
P rariee so Bsecives heer 1,586, 413, | 1,786, 2,210, 812, 
HanseTowns, Holl. ' 
& Belge Yi....48 a6, a Ris Axe» 231695 
Prtgl., Spain, and ia. 4 :c 3 s 
GG DELIPS.... cacsetees 4 
1 642, |) >'1s20G, ob r1,S1%5 1] 2,325, 2,981, 
Ind. and China (via | 
Dia 30), eee oe BET y. | Wea 5 an ed 5733 
Danish West Indies — tn Sy ~ aa os 
United States ............ 70, 22, 606, wae iS. 
South Africa .........3. 51, — = aes —_ 
Mauritiu® 22.f...d824 ron —_ a “es irish 
Brazil. hoch 73, — 420, oa 24, 
All other Countries.... 344, 260, 526, 995) 106, 
Totals Haported.... | 2,457, | 3,113, | 8,923, | 5,064, 3,603 35 
Excess of Imports.... | 2,763, 274, | 1,440, — Rae 
- Exports ... —- “ee — 1,0525 an 
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REVENUE.—(Unirep Kinepom.)—30TH June, 1870-69-68-67. 


Net Produce in Years and Quarters ended 30th JUNE, 1870-69-68-67. 


[000’s omitted.] 


QUARTERS, 1870. Corresponding Quarters. 
1870. 1869. ce ea ye 
ended 30th June. 1868. 1867. 
£ £ £ £ 
CUSEOMIS ocd saysconcesness 65033,0) > DO, 5,453, | 5,499, 
fl D> cit Dee BURR Et eases 5,266, | 4,971, 4,857, | 5,028, 
SURMISE —..a0.Rorcdneensss 25262, | 2,486, 2,372, | 2,547, 
MAKES A obs. ccsacenaascaver ss 699, | 1,430, 1,476, | 1,506, 
Past Omics ...5...<.. 00000 1170, | “1,120, 1,120, | 1,150, 
Welegraph Service .... 140, _ — — 


——— | | | SE | qcmKH 


14,570, | 15,522, 15,278, | 15,730, 
Property Tax ............ 890, | 2,489, 2,269, | 1,577, 


—— | —- | | | > | 


15,460, | 18,011, 17,547, | 17,807, 








Crown Lands ............ 78, 74,, ER 72, 
Miscellaneous............ >, 762, 664, 402, 
Total soni: 16,308, | 18,847, 18,284, | 17,781, 
Net Decor. £2,538,459 
YEARS, 1870. Corresponding Years. 
1870. ESO: 20) eerrtresrerrr creer en 
ended 80th June. Less. | More. | 1868. | 1867. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
GaPOND: «0. cecorseonererss 21,047, | 22,486, || 1,439, —~— 22,604, | 22,531, 
Excise ........006o. Que. 22,058, | 20,576, — 1,482, 19,991, | 20,554, 
SC | ae ee ee 9,024, | 9,332, 308, — 9,366, | 9,484, 
ET OE OR ee 3,769, | 3,448, — aoe 3,479, | 3,496, 
Post Office 2£93,548.... 4,720, | 4,660, — 60, 4,600, | 4,550, 
Telegraph Service .... 240, — — 240, — — 
60,858, | 60,502, 1,747, 2,103, | 60,040, | 60,615, 
Property Tax ........... 8,445, | 8,838, 393, — 6,869, | 5,680, 
, 69,303, | 69,340, || 2,140, | 2,103, | 66,909, | 66,295, 
Crown Lands .........0:. 376, 361, a 18, 346, | 331, 
Miscellanecous............ 3,216,,|. 8,454, 237, — 2,847, | 3,127, 
Totals ........ 72,895, | 73,1655, || 2,377, | 2,118, | 70,102, | 69,753, 
ovlehorite: jee 


Nerv DecR. £259,230 
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REVENUE.—UnitEep KinapoM.—QUARTER ENDED 30TH JUNE, 1870 :— 


An Account showing the ReveNvUE and other Receipts in the QUARTER 
ended 30th of June, 1870; the Issuus out of the same, and the 
Charges on the Consolidated Fund at that Date, and the Surplus or 
Deficiency of the Balance in the Exchequer on the 30th of June, 1870, 
in respect of such Charges. 


Received :— 
£ 


Surplus Balance in the Exchequer on the 31st March, 1870, beyond 
the Amount of the Charge on the Consolidated Fund on that ist 1,782,629 
MB Her LAST ACCOMM 7555. svenvoeteeveass opus esasssuswecsshinedocdeseasebaces scree: 
Inceome-received,as shown in Account I Dic ciseesdivcccescsestsccesebecenees soooee 16,308,594 
Amount received in Repayment of Advances for Public Works, &c. ... 669,145 


£18,760,368 





raid:— 
£ 
Amount applied out of the Income to Supply Services....... Ss eee enswoenevagease 9,354,608 
Charge of the Consolidated Fund on the 30th of June, 1870, viz.:— 
Interest of the Permanent Debt ...........0000. sssestee 260,070,009 
Tormitiable Amn Rita « 4. cengivdheneve steevengoencascees Aas 266,749 
Interest of Hxchequer Bonds ......csssecesecesaseesses : 11,375 
Principal of Exchequer Bills ......... sadbupeastwdastes . 25,500 
Interest of hipf a” el Siena accldy Ralhcalopencis Gap ae keen 45,691 
Dhi6 Olvall Tose iiscm.wccakworecas coseach Fortes versaers cuss 101,670 
Other Charges on Consolidated Fund ..........0000. 365,679 
Advances for Public Works, &c. ....... chesateeescas 253,678 
Sinking Pun visser csesucseevethosnseasvsensslecguraveas | WONe O10 
——-___ 8,742,326 


Surplus Balance in the Exchequer on the 30th of June, 1870, beyond 
the Amount of the Charge on the Consolidated Fund, on that date, 
payable in September quarter, 1870, viz.:— 


Excess of Charge in Great Britain .......csccccssssseee £304,369 
Surplus over Charge in Ireland ..........scescesseoees - 967,803 
Net surplus ————— *663,434 


£18,760,368 








* Charge on 30th June, 1870......:. dideniocebhopseconadesesenel «tassusctenstes £8,742,326 
Paid out of growing produce in June quarter, 1870 ......ss0e00008 527,520 
Portion of the Charge payable in September quarter, 1870 ...... 8,214,806 
To meet which there was in the Exchequer on the 30th of 

June, 1870 hi ee eeeeeve hae vote 8,878,240 


Net surplus as on the other side.........0000.. 663,434 
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BRITISH CORN.—Gazette Average Prices (ENGLAND AND WALES), 
Second Quarter of 1870. 


[This Table is communicated by the Statistical and Corn Department, Board of Trade, ] 





Weeks ended on a Saturday, Weekly Average. (Per Impl. Quarter.) 








1870 Wheat. Barley. Oats. 

Sood sail Se tis 

INDI — GO Kesccounrsnetomeeren a eee 42 5 385 = Qe 5 

as Dieses cteaeh eetaidcu deren 42 8 34 11 20 9 

Sou) GEO. cekeds ox Mawsedsenased voadeoresens 42 YO 85 2 Bir 

I SOO) aunee svete eNen naa ameonalrets 42 7 34 11 aw 8 

wee OU laws ccqwettinygadscestost ceonsodeg 42 7 33 (1 i 

Average for April .....cccsssvdsocvsses 42 67 34.7 a 

RA ASAE ocd cuintslaseuacligies ailecee odozaes 43 3 84 2 230 1 

Set AS Oh eA Wo 44 5 33 9 93 1 

Bgl FOU Sock hescoemnatet estchetooseters 45° 3 382 5 a2 = 

HS Fe ee ON costa gt ON Go caaet sate de 45 4 32 11 23 10 
Mgerige for May 5. Ni scsessbesdeoees 44 6 33 3 ag +" 

June Aijeswemoeeeis eieeasilceeieentoceseeds 45 3 3820 =O- 230 = 

PARE) adr Senn een. BARE 46 1 33 | 22 - 

Ber Recast aos gaieetiencsocaetentveses 43° = 32. 5 25 = 

PE OER re, oc Te ee 50. «6 835 25 «Of 

MECLOIE SOP THC ssstus casdetesecesss 47 8 32 8 23°=«&9 

Average for the quarter ...........0.. 44 8 33007 22 «6 





RAILWAYS.—Pricss, April—June;—and Trarric, January—June, 1870.. 


[Abstract from ‘‘ Herapath’s Journal’? and the ‘‘ Times.” ] 















































Total For the (£100). |yr16s Open, Ba ee: Milepe.Wk| Dividends perCent. 
Be Esler: Price on 1 (o00’somittea.) | 26 Weeks. for Half Years, 
ended Ist | 2nd | 1st : 5 7 : seq [ol Dec., 380 Jun:| 31 Dec. 
Mins. Tune.| May. |apeel 20. | 769. |) 7ZO_ | °69, 1770.4769. [98 | em, | 268, 
£ No. | No. £ £ G1 A See Dod Sio Od Sid. 
58,5 |Lond.& N.Westn.|1303 128 |123211,483 |1,424 | 3,292, | 3,1385,] 85 | 85 }70 -|55 -| 67 6 
49,9 |Great Western ....) 74 | 723! 67311,386 |1,386 | 2,080, | 2,006,] 58 | 56132 3/20 —-| 15 - 
21,1| 5, Northern...1253122 {115 | 487] 487] 1,034,| 994,] 82 | 79177 6|42 6| 75 - 
29,7| >, Hastern ....| 423) 423] 382) 748) 746] 963,| 942,] 49 | 48,10 -| 5 —| Nil 
7,7 |Brighton. .....2.....- 453, 453| 44 § 368] 365] 562,| 567,159 | 60 }10 -| Nil | 126 
20,2 |South-Eastern ....| 774| 772) 74 | 346} 346] 699,| 699,] 77177 |40 -|25 -| 40 - 
17,4| 5, Western... 923) 92 | 89 | 560] 553] 675,| 685,1 46 | 47 152 6/40 -| 526 
14,5 84 | 83 | 78215,378 |5,307 | 9,305, | 9,028,] 66 | 65 |41 9/26 9| 37 6 
95,8 |Midland ..........: 1302/1263/125 | 826] 778] 1,790,|1,625,] 83 | 80 ]}65 -|57 6| 57 6 
23,5 ;|Lancsh.and York./1344/131 |12731 423] 411] 1,275,|1,230,]116 |115 |}67 6/67 6| 67 6 
15,9 |Sheffieldand Man.| 54 } 523} 512) 249] 251] 574,| 592,] 88 | 91 [25 -—|20 -| 25 - 
40,7 |North-Hastern ....|1453/136 |1343}1,275 |1,260 ] 2,128, |1,910,] 64 | 58 }72 6/57 6| 60 - 
15,9 116 |1124|109312,773 |2,700| 5,767, | 5,357,) 77 | 76157 6|50 7| 52 6 
22,3 |Caledonian. ........ 743) 742) 783] 679] 677] 1,015,| 988,] 58 | 56137 6/35 —| 37 6 
6,2 |Gt.S.&Wn.Irlnd.j103 |103 |100 | 420) 420] — — |—|—]50 -|50 -| 45 - 
58,9 Gen. aver.....| 95 | 98 | 897f9,250|9,104] — — —|— [4s 11/36 7| 42 7 











Consols—Money Prices, 1st June, 944 to $.—2nd May, 94.—1st April, 933. 
Exchequer Bills.—1st June, par to 5s. pm.—2und May, par to 5s. pm.—1st April, par to 5s. pm. 
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each Week, during the Suconp QuARTER (April—June) of 1870. 


Periodical Returns.—April, May, June, 1870. 


BANK OF ENGLAND.—WEEKLY ReEtTouRN. 
Pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, c. 32 (1844), for Wednesday in 


[0,000’s omitted.] 


[ Sept. 











1 2 3 4 5 6 i 
Issuz DEPARTMENT. COLLATERAL COLUMNS. 
Liabilities. Assets. Notes in Minimum Rates 
cee, | Sey i caval Fande of of Discount 
Notes Government | Other be: es niss a at 
Issued. (Wednesdays. ) Debt. Securities. Bullion. wae 16.) Bank of England. 
£& £ £ £ £ 
Mins. 1870. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mls. 1869. Per ann. 
34,56 April 6...) -cdb,0L 3,98 19,56 23545 4 Nov. 3 p.ct. 
34,17 pS << -41, 01 3398 19,17 23575 
33,97 Ss. a ceo LAO 3,98 18,97 23,36 
33,99 PS MM at fs | 3,98 18,99 23,20 
33,90 [May 4...} 11,01 3,98 18,90 23,87 
33,73 eee Sf (EEO Soa 9a) | 3,98 18,73 2354.4 
33,95 Tr 11,01 3,98 18,95 23523 
34,37 em? re 11,01 3,98 19,37 22,81 
} 
34,54 |June 1...) 11,01 | 3,98 | 19,54 23,01 
34,69 * ce ae sa 3,98 19,69 22,85 
34,92 5a eel OR 3,98 19,92 226% 
35,58 eee) Vike alee BES | 3,98 20,58 22,54 
35,86 oye tt TOP 3,98 20,86 35,86 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
8 9 10 aT 12 13 14 15 16 lf 18 
Liabilities. Assets. Totals: 
Capital and Rest. |! . Deposits. Pens aso Securities. Reserve. see 
Day and ties 
Goldand 
Capital.! Rest. |} Public. | Private. || thet [(wansays.|%°""'™| Other. || Notes. | Silver | and 
Bills. ment. Coin. | Assets. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ £& £ £ 
Mins. | Mins. |} Mins. | Mins. |} Mins. 1870, Mins. | Mins. |} Mins. | Mins. | Mins. 
14,55} 3,09 || 8,32 | 17,383] ,387 | April 6}. 12,82] 18,82 || 11,11 | ,91 143,67 
14,55 | |..3,L0 7,29 | 18,04]| ,43 » 13] 12,83] 19,27 |} 10,42 89 143,41 
14,55} 3,11 7,66 | 16,98 ]} ,43 », -20] 12,83] 18,34 |} 10,61 95 142,73 
14,55] 3,11 8,07 | 16,385 ]} ,39 »» 27] 12,85) 17,84 || 10,79 ,98. | 42,46 
14,55 | 3,10 |} 8,63 | 16,00] 48 | May 4] 12,90 18,85 10,03 95 [42,72 
14,55} 3,12 8,88 | 16,34]} ,39 », LIL] 12,93} 19,02 || 10,29 | 1,05. | 43,29 
14,55 | 3,12 9,18 | 15,91 ]} ,89 », 18] 12,93] 18,45 || 10,72 | 1,06 | 43,16 
14,55} 3,13 || 9,55 | 16,02 || ,38 », 20] 12,98] 18,06 || 11,56 | 1,03 | 43,63 
14,55 | 3,10 || 10,06 | 16,81 || ,41 [June 1] 12,97] 18,98 |/11,53 | ,95 [44/43 
14,55 | 3,09 || 10,72 | 16,671 ,39 | ,, 8] 13,02} 19,01 [11,84 | ,94 | 44,82 
14,55 | 3,11 || 11,17 | 17,34 || ,87 >, 15] 18,02) 20,21 || 12,81 | 1,00 | 46,54 
14,55 | 3,12 || 11,86 | 16,34]! 40 5, 22] 13,02] 19,24 || 13,04 | ,97 | 46,27 
14,55 | 3,13 || 13,68 | 17,83 || ,37 » 29] 18,02] 22,85 || 12,66 | 1,03° 149,67 
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LONDON CLEARING; CIRCULATION, PRIVATE AND PROVINCIAL. 


ne London Clearing, and the Average Amount of Promissory Notes in Circulation in 
ENGLAND and WALES on Saturday in each Week during the SECOND QUARTER (Aprild— 
June) of 1870; and in ScorLtanp and IRELAND, at the Three Dates, as wnder. | 


[0,000’s omitted.] 














ENGLAND AND WALES. ScorLanp. IRELAND. 
London : Private vont | : 3 , 
Dares. 4 ea : Banks. Bd aera Weeks a Under sake Under | 7 “"" 
| Mow lon oe | (BixedA) (Fixed. | (Pixed ; - * (Fixed Fixed 
ey: ended ee Tee | tee ouaed lupwards. ae feces upwards. ney 
Wednesday.* | 4,04). | 2,74). | 6,78). 2.75). 6,35). 
1870. £ £ £ £ 1870. £ £ & £ & £& 
ipril 2] 79,60 2,68 | 2,41 | 5,09 
4 9 70,65 2.76 | 2:45 | 6,22 
m 16; 90,50 2,79 | 2,46 | 5,25 
» 23! 60,49 2,77 | 2,43 | 5,20 | April 23} 1,79 | 2,80 | 4,59 | 3,66 | 3,24] 6,90 
B 30| 66,08 2,75 | 2,40 | 5,15 . 
flay 7 89,31 2.76 | 242} 308 
COLA 64,14 2,73 | 2,39 | 5502 
me 21) 82,30 2,68 | 2,36 | 5,04 | May 21] 1,99 | 2,97 | 4,97 | 3,73 | 3,28 | 6,96 
» 28) 65,47 2,63 | 2,80 | 4,93 
une 4/ 86,34 2,61 | 2,67 | 4,88 
Be atk 64,75 2,56 | 2,24 | 4,80 
e. 18) 785,28 2,52 | 2,21 | 4,73 [dune 18} 2,05 | 3,13 | 5,18 | 3,58] 3,10 | 6,68 





* The Wednesdays preceding the Saturdays. 





TOREIGN EXCHANGES.—Quotations as under, London on Paris, Hamburg and 
Calcutta ;—and New York, Calcutta, Hong Kong and Sydney, on Lonpon—with 
collateral cols. 














1 2 3 4 5 6 ii 8 9 10 11 12 
Paris. Calcutta. ee 
| London H Silv 
ong | Syd- oe 
London Bullion Prem. he New j At 8 Bh inv Haka 
DATES. as Arbitrated. or India | Calcutta ‘ 
ve: Dis. on} Hamburg.| York. Coaneil on Kong.| ney. m 
Paris, Gold ‘| London. London. 


Agnst. | For per 


3 m.d. | Engd. | Engd. | Mille. 3m.d. | 60d.s.{ 60d.s.| 6m.d. | 6m.s. | 30d.s.| pr. oz. 








—— | ef 


1870. pr.ct. | pr.ct. pr. ct. pr. ct. d. 
April 2.| 25°423 | — — — 13°102 | 108% % pm.| 603 

© 16. as os = a “iT ee ” >. 

” 30. ” = aa oe °102 1094 = a 
May 14. s) <a ae le ” s ” oF ” 

” 28 .| "40 ca ae Pro ? 4 ”? 3 a ” 603 
June 11. "423 ae — ar ” # ” ch ” 08 

25. a =: == z 3 z 2 
» ry) ” ” ” ” 








~ 
— 


Fe 


bone 
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JOURNAL OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 


DECEMBER, 1870. 


On the Cuatms of Scrmnce to Pustic Recognition and Support; 
with SPECIAL REFERENCE to the so-called “ Soctan Scrences.” 
By Wiiam A. Guy, M.B., F.R.S., Professor of Forensic 
Medicine and Hygiéne, King’s College, London, one of the 
Vice-Presidents of the Statistical Society, S§c., Sc. 


[Read before the Statistical Society, 15th November, 1870. ] 


CONTENTS: 
PAGE PAGE 
EOF Sclenee...cccsiescooconenosasvosoaes 434 | V.—Of Precedents  ..........0.000 seeee 445 
IJ.—Of the Science called “Social” 4386 : awe 
IIJ.—Of Scientific Societies and to acne he ae 4] bh nae AA 
Associations ........s.sessseeee 438 oclety ; a Building: wite . 
IV.—Of the Claims of Science to 
Public Recognition and Plate—Hlevation of Building and 
Support Jeena. 441 WAN aeree accuas veer stensesaenee 451 


In treating of the claims of Science, I have two objects in view, the 
one general, the other special. J wish to show, in the first place, 
that Science, as distinct from Learning and Art, is eminently 
deserving of the support and patronage of the public; and, in the 
second place, that the branches of knowledge now generally known 
as the “Social Sciences”’ have special claims of their own. And 
I desire so to handle my subject in these its two divisions, as to 
promote an object our President has long had at heart,* and in 
which every member of this Society, and of those which are now 
co-operating with it, may be presumed to take a lively interest: I 
mean, the bringing together under one roof, with the great and 
obvious advantages of fixity of tenure, close proximity, facile and 
friendly co-operation, and economy of management; with offices 
convenient for the transaction of business, a spacious theatre, large 
meeting rooms, and well-lighted libraries and museums; of such 
societies, or groups of societies, as have most in common in their 
aims and objects. 

* See Mr. Newmarch’s communication to the Society on the occasion of his 
resigning office as Editor of the Jowrnal and acting Honorary Secretary, vol. xxvi, 


p- 78 (March, 1863) ; also his inaugural address for the Session 1869-70, published 
in the December number of the Journal for 1869, p. 382. 
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434 ~ -Dr. Gur—On the Claims of Science [Dec. 


L—Of Science. 


Though most men speak of science as of a something eminently 
entitled to consideration and respect, there are few who could give 
a clear account of the origin of these feelings. Like the words 
‘ civilisation” and “progress,” “ genius” and “taste,” this word 
science is very hard to define or describe. It is not often, indeed, 
that scientific men themselves stop to inquire what the honourable 
title they bear really implies. But there are occasions, and this is 
one of them, when it is well that we should try to realise what we 
mean; for when men have claims to assert, and, still more, if they 
have favours to ask, they may expect to find those whom they 
address both critical and exacting. 

I ask you then to bear with me for a little, while I try to clothe 
in words the idea I have of science. But first let me remind 
you of the analogous attempt I made five years since, at the first 
meeting of our Session 1865-66. After treating of the original and 
acquired meaning of the term “sraristTICs,” and on the proper 
fonctions of a statistical society, I ventured to discuss the question 
whether there be a “ SCIENCE oF sTaTIsTIcs,” and, in order that I 
might answer that question, offered some preliminary suggestions 
respecting the meaning of the word “scrmncz.” By referring to 
dictionaries, and to the writings of such men as Sir John Herschel 
and Professor Sedgwick, I came to the conclusion that the word — 
was one “of very unsettled import,” and that it might have every 
“shade of meaning between knowledge arranged and methodised, 
“ and certainty based on demonstration.” From dictionaries and the 
dicta of philosophers, I turned to the sciences themselves, and 
found an explanation of the discrepancies I had met with in the 
obviously dissimilar character of branches of human knowledge 
to which men by common consent affix the name of science. It 
was evidently no easy task to find out and explain a common 
element in sciences so various as logic and arithmetic, music and 
perspective, astronomy and chemistry, physiology and psychology. 
I failed in the attempt then; and am not disposed to repeat it now. 
If must be content with reiterating the statement that science is 
knowledge, “with certain qualifications and reservations:” know- 
ledge, that is to say, in its most definite, condensed, and exquisite 
form, dealing with worthy objects, and applied to worthy uses. 
And now, if we pass from science in general to sciences in par- 
ticular, and survey them in detail, we shall find them conforming 
to these universal characteristics. We shall see that every branch 
of knowledge that is, by common consent, stamped with the word 
science, aims at some useful and worthy object, studies a certain 
defined order of things, which it identifies by accurate descriptions 
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and exact definitions, by expressive words and phrases; which it 
arranges in lucid order, under classes and sub-classes; on which 
it brings to bear the most delicate instruments of research and 
most refined methods of analysis; to which it applies, as far as 
practicable, the rules of logic and the figures of arithmetic; crown- 
ing the entire edifice, if it proves equal to the burden, with some 
comprehensive numerical theory. 

This toilsome accumulation and careful assortment of materials, 
this close inspection and critical examination, this weighing and 
measuring and testing, this planning and building, and crowning 
of the edifice, this watchful preservation and timely enlargement of 
the structure, presupposes the co-operation of many minds, with 
varied and: special endowments; and this co-operation, sooner or 
later, takes the form of the scientific society or association, of 
which I shall presently have something more to say. But I 
observe, in passing, that whatever claims any science may have 
to public recognition and support, may fitly be vested in the 
society which has come to represent its interests and promote its 
objects. . 

I ought to say something in this place of the relation of science 
to art; and perhaps I cannot do better than liken science to a 
leaven which, when it is brought in contact with any assemblage 
of objects or facts, of observations or experiments, soon pervades the 
whole mass, changing what was an art practised in ignorance, 
uncertainty, and waste, into a science replete with reasonable rules 
and principles, the parent of new methods of procedure, simpler, 
shorter, and more economical. Sometimes it happens that the 
leaven pervades the whole mass, as when the art of construction 
is changed into the science of the architect or engineer. But, in 
other instances its effect is partial: the leaven does not pervade the 
_whole mass: the art is only imperfectly transmuted into a science; 
—as when the art of healing, uncertain and conjectural in many 
things, attains to exactitude and precision in the diagnosis of some 
diseases, and in the cure of others. Again, this scientific leaven 
does not always act in the same way, in the same degree, with the 
same speed. There are some great branches of natural history in 
which its working has not gone beyond the first stage of clear 
description and terse definition, with perhaps a tentative and pro- 
visional classification and nomenclature; others in which there are 
added to these certain delicate instruments of research; others in 
which it has become possible to express and record many facts and 
phenomena in the exact and condensed language of symbols and 
figures: a favoured few have all their facts firmly bound together 
by one comprehensive numerical theory. Among the claims of 
science which I shall presently state more precisely, this improve- 
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ment of the arts out of which it springs, will be found not the least 
worthy of consideration. 


II.—Of the Science called ‘ Social.” 


It is not a little remarkable that a period of one hundred and 
seventy years (from 1660, when the Royal Society was founded, to 
1834, when this, the Statistical Society, came into existence) should 
have elapsed without any distinct recognition of the great branch 
of human knowledge to which we now give the appropriate and 
expressive name of “Social Science.”” The “natural knowledge ” 
which the Royal Society was founded to improve did not comprise 
the study of man himself as the unit of communities and nations, 
but only as an organised living being. The parish registers first 
set on foot in 1538, followed two years later by the statute of 
Henry VIII enabling ecclesiastical persons and corporations to 
grant leases for three lives, or twenty-one years, supplied both 
materials and a motive for instituting inquiries into the value of 
life; and the London bills of mortality, commenced in 1592, to be 
resumed in 1603, furnished numerical data to which Captain Graunt, 
and Sir William Petty, writing respectively in 1662 and 1683, so 
applied the methods of synthesis and analysis, as unconsciously to 
create a new subject of study not underserving the name of science. 
A little later (an 1692) Halley made his attempt to construct a 
table of mortality from the mortuary registers of Breslau, soon to 
be followed by the series of valuable tables and treatises to which 
the names of Davenant, Gregory King, Kerseboom, De Moivre, and 
Simpson are attached. In 1706, these applications of the mathe- 
matics to the facts afforded by registers of death had assumed so 
sure a form, as to inspire the commercial world with confidence ; 
the Amicable Assurance Society was established, and the founda- 
tions were unconsciously laid for that important branch of social 
science which engages the attention of the actuary. The next 
great step towards the building up of a social science, was taken 
when John Howard set the first example of the study of the 
condition of an important section of the community by the truly 
scientific method of laborious inspection and exact record, on a 
uniform system, of the facts observed. In these prison inspections 
it is impossible not to recognise the model and exemplar of some of 
the most useful inquiries in which this Society has engaged; such, 
for instance, as the inquiry into the condition of Church Lane, 
St. Giles’s. 

But already, nearly a quarter of a century before the date of 
Howard’s prison inspections—in the year 1749—Gottfried Achenwal, 
Professor of Law and Politics at Gottingen, had recognised under 
the name statistik, that State science. which we cultivate here. 
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Tt was not, however, till 1833, when Quetelet had given an impulse 
to numerical studies of man physical and moral, by the publication 
of the papers which were soon to grow into the “ Essai de Physique 
“ Sociale,” that the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science added a Statistical Section to the five already existing ; and 
not till the following year that this Society was set on foot. Its 
object was to procure, arrange, and publish “facts calculated to 
“illustrate the condition and prospects of society,” “and, as far 
“as 1t may be found possible, facts which can be stated nume- 
“ rically, and arranged in tables.” This, then, was the distinct 
and formal recognition of that science which we now call “ social.” 
That it deserves the name of science I endeavoured to prove in the 
paper to which I have already referred, as read and published in our 
Journal five years ago. Assuming, then, the existence of a social 
science, of which many of the materials had been in process of 
collection for three centuries, but of which the full and complete 
recognition dates from the foundation of this Society in 1834, I 
proceed to show that this new science of man has had a history in 
keeping with that of the “natural knowledge”? which the Royal 
Society was established to improve and promote. The Royal 
Society was founded in 1660, and had continued its multifarious 
scientific labours till 1831, when it may be said to have given birth 
to the British Association for the Advancement of Science. In 
this nineteenth century, the march of events is quicker ; and accord- 
ingly the science which had its first embodiment in the Statistical 
Society of 1834, found its British Association in the Social Science 
Association of 1857—an interval of less than a quarter of a century. 

In the Social Science Association, therefore, we acknowledge a 
second development and modified culture of that: branch or division 
of human knowledge—that science of States—to which we had 
previously given the name of Statistics. Our two societies have a 
common aim—the improvement of man’s condition physical, 
intellectual, and moral, through the patient heaping up, intelligent 
sorting, and critical examination of the elements of a knowledge 
which, properly applied, is power indeed. 

Of this ‘‘ social science’”’ let me further observe, that it differs 
from most other sciences chiefly in this, that its units are of variable 
magnitude, and that its truths and principles, gathered from large 
assemblages of such units, admit of application only to like collec- 
tions of facts, not to the individual units themselves. The actuary 
has the function of first establishing truths of this order, and then 
applying them; the statist must look to the statesman to carry into 
effect the practical works of justice and benevolence. And here, 
while I point out this fortunate conjunction of theory and practice 
in the labours of the actuary, I am sure that I express the sen- 
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timent of every member of this Society, when I say with what satis- 
faction we view the ties which hold our two societies together, and 
with what lively pleasure we should hail the day that saw the 
Statistical Society, the Social Science Association, and the Institute 
of Actuaries under the same roof, working side by side, in harmo- 
nious co-operation, with the one common aim—“ the improvement 
“of man’s estate.” But is it not obvious that this principle of 
association admits of being carried much farther, so as at length to 
embrace in one group, under one roof, all the societies or associations 
that make man himself, as a physical and moral unit, the object of 
their study P 

And now I pass on to a further consideration of science, as 
represented by the scientific society or association. 


IIL.—Of Scientific Societies and Associations. 


If I found it difficult to define the word science, I do not find it 
easy to identify the scientific society or association; and for the 
simple reason that no two scientific bodies are found to be exact 
counterparts of each other. There are some few, for instance, that 
are exclusively dedicated to the culture of the branch of knowledge 
after which they are named, while others much more numerous 
blend scientific culture with objects not less worthy perhaps though 
different. Thus there are examining and licensing bodies, such as 
our colleges of physicians and surgeons, with whom the promotion 
of science has been only one among several objects; but these — 
powerful and useful institutions, which are almost identified with 
the great names of Harvey and Hunter, cannot be properly omitted 
from any list of scientific bodies claiming to be comprehensive and 
complete. Again, there are associated bodies of which a chief object 
is to promote science rather as teachers than as students. Such is 
the Royal Institution, with whose past history the great names of 
Davy and Faraday are inseparably associated—I am tempted to say 
as living products of its laboratory. Nor could we rightly exclude 
from the list of scientific societies such printing clubs as the Syden- 
ham, the Ray, the Wernerian, and the Cavendish; or the ‘‘ Surtees 
“ Society,” which charges itself with the publication of MSS. 
illustrative of the moral, intellectual, religious, and social condition 
of certain parts of England and Scotland, and so claims a place 
among the cultivators of social science. 

If I am allowed to take this large and comprehensive view of 
scientific societies and associations, I should begin the history of 
such institutions in England with the Royal College of Physicians, 
founded in 1518 by the learned, accomplished, and munificent 
Linacre, and privileged a century later (in 1616) to hear from the 
lips of William Harvey, their Lumleian lecturer, the first true 
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description of the circulation of the blood. The next subject that 
engaged the attention of any associated body, was antiquarian lore. 
As early as 1572, Archbishop Parker originated the Society of 
Antiquaries, which held its first meeting at the house of Sir Robert 
Cotton. But the society alarmed James I, who accordingly dis- 
solved it; and it remained in abeyance till 1707. Meanwhile, in 
1660, the Royal Society was founded, and in 1662 received its 
charter. It may be said to have originated somewhat earlier—in 
1645. With the exception of a similar society at Rome, it is: 
believed to be the oldest of its kind im Europe. It was the sole 
representative of science under the name of “natural knowledge”’ 
during what remained of the seventeenth ceritury, and up to the 
year 1707, when the Society of Antiquaries was resuscitated. 

If we would learn how the three associations that satisfied 
our ancestors in the seventeenth century and early part of the 
eighteenth, have grown into a multitude in this the nineteenth, we 
have only to refer to the pages of such a work as Hume’s “ Learned. 
“‘ Societies and Printing Clubs,” or to some current printed. list. 
I will pass these societies rapidly in review, without stopping to 
criticise the claims of each society to the title of scientific. 

In what remained of. the eighteenth century, the Society of 
Arts (1753), the Physical Society of Guy’s Hospital (1772), the 
Medical Society of London (1773), and the Linnewan Society (1788), 
four in all, took their rise. 

The first quarter of the eighteenth century witnessed the for- 
mation of the Royal Institution (1800), the Horticultural Society 
(1804), the Medical and Chirurgical (1805), the Geological (1807), 
the Institution of Civil Engineers (1818), the Royal Astronomical 
(1820), the Royal Medico-Botanical (1821), the Royal Society of 
Literature and the Royal Asiatic (1823): nine societies in all. 

During the second quarter of the century, the Zoological Society 
(1826), the Incorporated Law (1827), the Royal Geographical 
(1830), the British Association for the Advancement of Science 
and the United Service Institution (1831), the Provincial Medical 
Association (1832), the Entomological (1833), the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, and this, the Statistical Society (1834), the 
London Electrical (1835), the Botanical and the Numismatic (1836), 
the Royal Botanic and the Microscopical (1839), the Pharmaceutical 
and the Chemical (1841), the Philological (1842), the Hthnological, 
the Archeological Association, and the Archeological Institute, 
with the Sydenham (1843), the Syro-Hgyptian, the Ray, and the 
Wernerian (1844), the College of Chemistry (1845), the Cavendish 
(1846), the Palzontological (1847), the Institute of Actuaries 
(1848): in all twenty-eight societies. 

In the twenty years that have elapsed since these societies were 
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instituted, we have seen several others added to the list—the 
Epidemiological for instance, in 1850, and one of which, as specially 
connected with my present design, | would make honourable men- 
tion; I mean the Social Science Association, set on foot in 1857, 
and since maintained in active usefulness, through the exertions of 
Mr. Hastings. 

In this imperfect list of scientific societies and associations, 
some few are included that belong rather to the domain of literature 
and art than to that of science properly so called; but it is probable 
that the number excluded through inadvertence is at least equal to 
that of those wrongfully admitted; and I have little doubt that 
after the most rigid exclusion of alk societies and associations not 
belonging to the category of science, there would remain at least 
fifty distinct bodies of educated and intelligent men, with London 
for their head quarters, committed more or less fully and earnestly 
to the culture and support of every branch of knowledge which can 
claim for itself a distinct name, or separate organisation. 

I should like to have classified the scientific societies and asso- 
ciations according as their scope is more or less wide, their objects 
general or special; to have separated the societies that simply cul- 
tivate some branch of knowledge from such as may be said to con- 
stitute themselves the representatives and guardians of the interests 
of some special profession engaged in the active business of life; to 
have said something more about our great examining bodies, such 
as the Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons, and the Univer- 
sity of London; something of our two metropolitan colleges 
(University and King’s); something, too, of the museums and 
educational bodies directly supported or partially assisted by the 
State—the British Museum, the Hunterian Museum of the College 
of Surgeons, the Geological Museum in Jermyn Street, the South 
Kensington Museum, the Record Office, the museum of the United 
Service Institution. But I resist the temptation to dwell longer on 
these topics, and proceed to take special notice of the societies and 
associations that may be said to devote themselves to the culture of 
social science. 

First among these in order of time is our own Society, founded, 
as I have already reminded you, in 1884, and now in close alliance 
with the Institute of Actuaries, which dates from the year 1848. 
The Social Science Association, set on foot in 1857, in like alliance 
with the Law Amendment Society, and bearing some such relation 
to the Statistical as the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science does to the Royal Society, may be said to constitute a 
nucleus of four societies, having similar objects and pursuits, round 
which other organised bodies may be reasonably expected to group 
themselves. If we enlarge our notions of “ social science” so that 
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it may embrace all those societies that have for their object the 
study of man himself, we may expect to attract to ourselves such 
bodies of scientific men as the Hthnological and Anthropological 
Societies ; perhaps the Archeological; certainly the Epidemiological 
and other societies that cultivate the wide and fruitful field of hygiéne. 
These cannot fail, I think, to acknowledge a common aim and object, 
at least to the extent of desiring to live side by side in some common 
home, or to occupy some distinct section of any building that may 
hereafter be erected for the accommodation of the many societies 
which now exist where they are, with inadequate accommodation 
and only upon sufferance. 

I will assume the co-operation of these societies at least to this 
extent, and proceed to give you some idea of the number of persons 
who, as members of these societies, must be interested in obtaining 
better and more permanent accommodation. 

The Statistical Society and Institute of Actuaries, not reckoning 
47 duplicate members twice, have a joint constituency of 608.* 
The Social Science Association has, in round numbers 1,500. The 
Hthnological and Anthropological together, also in round numbers, 
750; and if the Epidemiological and one or two smaller societies 
were added, we should have little short of 3,000 promoters and 
cultivators of the social sciences who may be expected to co-operate 
in the wholesome effort to improve their condition in this important 
particular. But if, as seems likely, any building that it may be 
found expedient to erect would provide accommodation for more 
societies than I have named, we may hope to obtain the concurrence 
and active support of a very large body of scientific men. 

If the societies which desire either larger accommodation or a 
more certain tenure, could be induced to co-operate, the aggregate 
numbers would be found to exceed 10,000.} 


IV.—Of the Claims of Science to Public Recognition and Support. 


Science has found favour, encouragement, and support under 
every form of Government. Kings have acknowledged that it 
adds lustre even to thrones, and republics have deemed it quite 
consistent with their sterner virtue to hold out to it the hand of 
fellowship. Of this we have had a recent notable example in the 
pecuniary assistance and means of transport afforded by the United 
States to two parties of its citizens bent upon voyages to Spain and 
Sicily to view the total eclipse of the 22nd December. And though 


* An analysis of the lists of the two societies shows that they contain some 
influential elements, among which I may mention fifteen peers and thirty-one 
members of parliament. 

+ The Society of Arts has 3,339, and the United Service Institution 3,850 
members. 
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our own Government at first declined to convey to their destinations 
the two observing parties to whom our scientific societies had 
already voted large sums of money, thus leaving the Government 
of the United States the honour of supplying our shortcomings, I 
am. happy to say that better and more liberal thoughts prevailed at 
last. For in justice to our own Government, it ought to be stated 
that this want of sympathy with the scientific societies which, by 
helping themselves, had earned the right to invoke aid from higher » 
powers, would have been quite an exception to the rule in England. 
It could only have occurred during one of those cold fits of economy 
to which the nation is subject at the close of some feverish paroxysm 
of prodigal expenditure; or it may have been an outbreak of the 
hypochondriac fancy that they are on the brink of ruin which is apt 
to seize the richest nations no less than the wealthiest individuals. 

It is refreshing to turn from an occurrence which for a time 
carried disappointment and discouragement into the ranks of 
scientific men, to the more pleasing duty of setting forth the claims 
of science, and of showing how cheerfully they have been acknow- 
ledged by the nation and Government in the times that are passed. 

Science, in the sense of knowledge of the more precise, exact, 
and exquisite order, sets up her claim to public recognition and 
support on the ground of benefits conferred on the nation in the 
shape both of honour and profit. She shares with righteousness 
the prerogative of exalting a nation; for the love of truth, which 
causes men to seek after knowledge, and the patient industry and 
self-denial which are the first conditions of the search, are among 
the manly virtues that give strength and solidity to a people. Hence 
science must be preferred before learning, as being more practical, 
and coming into more direct contact with the realities of life; 
before art, as less apt to be turned to unworthy uses, more sure 
not to become an agent of effeminacy and luxury. 

But it is not to be expected of the mass of mankind that they 
should value scientific pursuits for the virtues which they foster. 
To them it will be more to the purpose to address the argument 
of utility; and happily this is of overwhelming cogency, as the 
examples I am about to adduce will abundantly prove. The science 
with which I am most familiar, and in which I have long taken the 
liveliest interest, is hygiene ; and I have lately had occasion to study 
closely certain of its achievements with which I had long been 
tolerably familiar. Now within the short space of about thirty years, 
four men who more or less consciously addressed themselves to the 
investigation and prevention of disease by scientific methods, con- 
ferred first on this nation, and through it on all mankind, these benefits. 
Sir George Baker, by a series of logical eliminations and ingenious 
inferences, which will not suffer by comparison with the celebrated 
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essay on “Dew” of Dr. Wells, detected the cause of the Devon- 
shire colic, and threw a flood of light on the colic of Poictou and 
Jamaica, and on the insidious poison of lead wherever it was found 
to be in operation. Captain James Cook, by applying on board 
ship the truths which science had imperfectly established, so kept 
the scurvy and its fatal attendants in check, so economised life 
among his crews, as to earn the Copley medal at the hands of the 
Royal Society. John Howard, by his prison inspections, marked 
-by all those characters of industry, accuracy, and perfect truthfulness 
which distinguish the best labours of the modern statist, revealed. 
to our ancestors the jail fever in all its loathsomeness, as the bane 
of our civil population, the scourge of our armies and fleets. 
Edward Jenner, by his truly scientific treatment of facts known in 
and around the dairies of several of our English counties, gave to us 
and to the world the boon of vaccination. By what figures of 
arithmetic shall I attempt to measure the greatness of these four 
gifts of science, freely bestowed upon us, and upon all men every- 
where, in the short space of a single generation P I believe it to be 
no exaggeration to affirm that the great war of the French revolu- 
tion was brought to a successful issue as much through the lives 
thus saved, as by the valour of our soldiers and sailors. Such have 
been the triumphs, such the precious gifts of this one science of 
hygiene. 

I will take one other science—the science of the chemist. Who 
is there among us so ignorant as not to know that the whole history 
of chemistry from first to last is one unbroken series of purely 
scientific discoveries made for love of truth, without thought or 
hope of reward, but, sooner or later, turning to profit in the hands 
of our manufacturers? ‘Take as an illustration the metal sodium, 
discovered by Sir Humphrey Davy in 1807. It was a discovery of 
pure science, and continued for a time to be a chemical curiosity ; 
but now it is made by the hundredweight, and largely used in the 
manufacture of aluminium and magnesium, both of great and grow- 
ing importance in the arts, Or take the purely scientific discovery 
of Professor Daniell. The deposit on the negative electrode of 
metallic copper from a solution of one of its salts, as the result of a 
laboratory experiment, turned out to be the central and radical fact 
round which gathered the processes of electro-casting, plating, and 
gilding ; and I well recollect my former colleague, once and again 
referring to this scientific discovery of his, as having conferred some 
honour on himself but much wealth upon others. Need I remind 
you of the recent history of the great art of photography, or of the 
somewhat older history of the electric telegraph, both of them 
offsprings of pure science; need I speak of the microscope, and of 
its profitable use by the custom-house authorities ; need I insist on 
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the manifold obligations under which science and scientific men 
have laid us for all the arts that make this, our civilised existence, 
to differ from the rude life of the savage? There is not a man in 
this room who could not pile instance upon instance of pure science 
ripening into practical utility. Among so many examples, we are 
embarrassed by the difficulty of selection. The mind becomes per- 
plexed and bewildered in the attempt to grasp the multitudinous 
facts that illustrate and embellish the great central truth. 

But I must not forget that I have something yet to say of the 
special claims of those branches of knowledge known as the social 
sciences. I have spoken of the electric telegraph as an offspring of 
pure science. What shall I say of the penny post, with its “moral, 
‘“‘ social, and economical advantages ;”’ its spreading benefits and 
constant developments? I claim it without hesitation as an achieve- 
ment of science. It was by truly scientific inferences from ascer- 
tained facts that Sir Rowland Hill, an honoured member of this 
Society, was led to expect that fivefold increase in the number of 
letters which formed the chief among the convincing arguments 
that led the nation to adopt his grand project of reform. It was by 
similar scientific procedures that a recent considerable economy in 
the cost of the dietaries of our convicts was commended and 
brought about. But the members of this Society have not far to 
seek for an illustration on the grandest scale of the application of 
pure science to the highest uses. Our respected associates, the 
Institute of Actuaries, know well what I mean. Their privilege 
is to moderate the anxieties of the lfe which science in more 
than one of its practical applications has virtually lengthened, 
by scientific calculations of the value of life, and the risks of 
property. 

But there is another and very important view of the services we 
render to the public, and the consequent claims to State recog- 
nition and support of this Society, taken as the exponent of a great 
social science. The scientific labours of our members, inspired by 
a mere love of truth, looking to no pecuniary reward, and bearing 
directly on the very questions which come under discussion in the 
legislature, are In many cases a direct saving of expense to the 
nation, sometimes by rendering some costly return unnecessary, 
sometimes by doing the necessary work of condensation and analysis. 
An important return is made to Parliament. It abounds in tables 
and columns of figures. The work of analysis, which must be 
undertaken if the return is not to become so much waste paper, if 
Parliament and the public are to profit by the expense incurred— 
this work of analysis is done by some member of the Society seized 
with a wholesome curiosity to know the truth. He bestows upon it 
time, and thought, and the skill acquired by practice ; he submits 
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his work to our criticism; his paper is published in our Jowrnal, at 
our proper cost; and thus the public and the Government save 
money and become possessed of wholesome and fruitful truths. The 
admirable paper by Sir Rowland Hill, read here in May, 1841, and 
published in the July Jowrnal of that year, is a case every way in 
point; so is the elaborate and exhaustive series of papers on 
electoral statistics, for which we were indebted to our President, to 
say nothing of the contributions to mercantile, trade, and banking 
statistics with which he has enriched our Jowrnal. How can I speak 
in fitting terms of praise of such papers as those with which, a few 
years since, Mr. Hodge illustrated the mortality arising from naval 
and military operations; how of such exhaustive treatises as those 
of Mr. Lumley on the poor law; how of the labours of a score or 
more of fellow workers, past and present, whose names are men- 
tioned with honour wherever science is held in esteem! Of all 
their labours I may safely affirm that, while they have benefited the 
public, they have effected a direct and appreciable saving of money 
which, but for them, the Government itself must have expended. 
And this which is true of our own Society may be safely affirmed, 
in its degree, of the Institute of Actuaries, and of the Social 
Science Association. 

Such, then, are the claims of science, and of the societies which 
cultivate and represent it, to public recognition and support; and 
such the special claims of this Society, and of the other repre- 
sentatives of social science. 

I now proceed to treat of the precedents in favour of such recog- 
nition and support, to be found in the past and present action of 
Government. 


V.—Of Precedents. 


This paper, it will be seen, has been throughout suggestive 
rather than exhaustive. I shall continue to give it this character ; 
and shall rest content under this head of precedents, with adducing 
a few instances only of public recognition and support to science. 

1. Royal Socvety.—Grant by the Crown of the college and lands 
in Chelsea, sold in 1682; subsequently of apartments in Somerset 
House; still later of apartments in Burlington House. Ample 
accommodation in course of being provided in the new buildings 
erecting on that site. 

2. Society of Antiquaries—Grant by George II of apartments 
in Somerset House. 

3. Geological Society of London.—Grant by the Crown of apart- 
ments in Somerset House. 

4. Foyal Astronomical Society — Grant by the Crown of apart- 
ments in Somerset House. 
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5. Royal Asiatic Society—An annual donation of 100 guineas 
from the East India Company. 

6. Royal Geographical Society— Two gold medals, presented 
annually by Her Majesty. 

7. Chemical Society.—Apartments to be provided in the new 
building at Burlington House. 

The foregoing (with the exception of the last) are extracted 
from Hume’s ‘“ Learned Societies and Printing Clubs.” The follow- 
ing are taken from the ‘Civil Service Estimates for 1870-71, 
NO. ny 

1. South Kensington Musewm.—Vote of 37,6591. 

2. School of Mines and the Geological Musewm, Jermyn Street.— 
Vote, 10,7041. 

3. College of Chemistry.—Vote, 8201. 

4. Geological Survey of the United Kingdom.—Vote for England, 
Pa,02 7c. 

5. British Musewm.—Vote, 91,665/., of which gool. is the pro- 
duce of 30,000/. Reduced Three per Cent. Annuities directed to be 
applied in aid of salaries and other expenses by 26 Geo. II, cap. 22, 
sec. 48. 

6. National Gallery.—Vote, 16,18 17. 

7. National Portrait Gallery— Vote, 1,800l. 

8. Royal Society—Vote, 1,000/., and 10,000l. to its meteoro- 
logical committee. 

9. Royal Geographical Society.—Vote, 5001. 

10. Unwersity of London.—Vote, 9,577!. A handsome and com- 
modious building recently erected at Burlington House. 

Among these Votes, Nos. 3, 8, and 9 are of special interest to us, 
being grants to societies, as distinct from money voted toy institu- 
tions and objects under the direct management of the Government. 
Some of the grants, as 1, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 10 it will be seen, are 
for objects not purely and simply scientific. 

Other grants of public money to scientific societies, are to be 
found in estimates other than those for Civil Service, No. IV. Thus 
the United Service Institution receives a grant of 600/. a-year, of 
which 300/. figures as an item in the army, and 300/. in the navy 
estimates. It has also the use of a building at Wintehall, contain- 
ing museum, theatre, and offices. 

It would be easy to add to this confessedly imperfect list of 
State aids to scientific institutions having their home in London 
(for I exclude grants to Scotland and Ireland), such cases as the 
College of Physicians and their site at Trafalgar Square ; the College 
of Surgeons, and their Hunterian Museum, purchased by the State ; 
the Royal Society of Literature, with George IV’s princely gift of 
1,100 guineas a-year and a site; and King’s College and its site, 
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granted by the Crown at a nominal rent, in exchange for service 
rendered to the public in completing the east end of Somerset 
House and its terrace. The Mechanical Museum of George III, 
given to the college on condition of its providing a suitable room 
and safe custody, also deserves a passing notice. Of gifts in money 
to men who have cultivated science with success, the Parliamentary 
grant of 30,000/. to Hdward Jenner, and the scientific annuities to 
be found on the pension list are examples. But these are of less 
present interest than the assistance given to scientific societies. I 
think, too, that I may mention with propriety, as a flattering 
instance of aid afforded to the science we cultivate, the graceful 
courtesy of the Government in placing Westminster Hall and its 
accessories at the service of the Social Science Association, that it 
might hold the converzatione which closed the successful London 
meeting of 1862. The timely accommodation which King’s College 
was fortunate enough to be able to afford to the Statistical Congress 
of 1860, as guests of the Government, may also be deemed worthy 
of mention in this place. 

To these precedents of State support, I add two illustrations of 
the extent to which scientific bodies have helped themselves when 
called upon to place a building on the sites given to them :— 

1. When George IV made the Royal Society of Literature a 
present of a piece of land opposite St. Martin’s Church, the members 
voluntarily subscribed 4,300/. to build a house upon it. 

2. When the king gave the College of Physicians their site in 
Pall Mall, the fellows and members contributed nearly 14,000/. 
towards the sum of 25,000/. expended on the building. 


V1I.—Claims of the Statistical Society ; a Building Site. 


The precedents just adduced will suffice to show that the Crown 
and Government of England have given liberal encouragement and. 
support to science for a period extending over nearly two centuries, 
and that this encouragement and support have assumed more than 
one shape. There have been gifts in money to individuals and to 
societies, house accommodation, and convenient building sites; and 
it may be observed, as a rule, that while grants once made have 
been continued, new obligations have been cheerfully incurred. Of 
this I am able to adduce a substantial instance in the buildings now 
in course of erection at Burlington House. Among the six societies 
for which the Government are providing this handsome accom- 
modation, there are two (the Chemical and Linnean) which had 
established no claim by previous occupancy of Somerset House. 
Assuming now, what I believe Iam fully justified in doing, that 
the Statistical Society, during its thirty-six years of scientific 
activity, has established a strong claim to the patronage and support 
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of Government, and assuming further that that claim would be 
greatly strengthened by the friendly co-operation of the Social 
Science Association, of the Institute of Actuaries, and of other 
societies having analogous objects, I proceed to intimate the form 
which, in my judgment, our application for assistance ought to 
take, and also to offer, on my own responsibility, some suggestions 
of a definite and, as I believe, practical kind. 

I think that I fairly represent the views of this Society and of 
the other societies which have associated themselves with us, when 
I say that we have never contemplated any other application to 
Government than that for a site. But we would not have this ‘our 
moderation misconstrued; for I have often heard the opinion 
expressed that we have as good a claim to house accommodation 
as more than one of the societies to whom that boon has been 
accorded. 

In applying to Government for a site, we should have, as I 
think, very convincing arguments and inducements to offer—argu- 
ments arising out of the obvious difficulty in procuring a suitable 
site by purchase in the open market, and inducements based on a 
certain benefit to be conferred on the public in return.* Of the pre- 
cedents just brought forward, two at least may be used in illustra- 
tion of my meaning. For many a long year Somerset House, now 
one of the stateliest ornaments of the Embankment, which so 
gracefully connects St. Paul’s in the east with the Houses of Parlia- — 
ment in the west, promising to be for London and the Thames, all 
that the noble line of buildings and ornamental open spaces that 
stretch along the Seine, in one unbroken line, from the Barriére de 
VEtoile to the Hotel de Ville, is for Paris,—for many a year the 
river front and terrace of Somerset House stood unfinished, and 
might have so remained to this day, but for the interchange of 
services between the Government and King’s College, by which the 
noble fagade was completed, and a site secured. The other case is 
that of the College of Physicians, which spent 25,000/., on a build- 
ing worthy of “the noblest site in Europe,” in acknowledgment, 


* In making application to the Government, we might, I think, submit the 
following considerations :— 

1. That there is no way in which we could hope to raise 23 a sum of money 
as would purchase a really eligible site. 

2. That even if we could purchase such a site, we could not make ourselves 
secure against the intrusion of some unwelcome and unsuitable neighbour—as, for 
instance, some noisy place of refreshment or entertainment. 

3. That after the purchase of a site open to these objections and inconveniences, 
we could not hope to be able to erect a building in all respects such as we could 
wish, 

4. That in the event of the Government acceding to our request, part of the 
money, which must otherwise be spent upon an inferior site, might be expended in 
making the building more worthy of the position it would occupy. 
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as it were, of the liberality which had placed the ground at its 
disposal. 

Encouraged by these precedents, I will set out in search of a 
site, very naturally attracted to the Embankment, and desirous of 
contributing something to its adornment, or to that of some thorough- 
fare leading to it. I know that the Government owns a considerable 
tract within the space comprised between the Embankment and 
Whitehall, bounded by Whitehall Place to the north, and the resi- 
dence of the Duke of Buccleugh to the south. I know of no spot 
in all London so well suited to be the home of societies and museums 
as this. It is not traversed by any public thoroughfare, and is acces- 
sible both from Whitehall and from the Embankment. With the 
exception of the private residences in Whitehall Gardens, a small 
plot marked with the name of Lord Gage, and the larger one that 
belongs to Lord Carington, there is, I believe, no building that is 
not in the possession of the Government, or under its control, and 
there are also large spaces of ground unoccupied. The whole plot 
is characterised in an unusual degree by structural shabbiness, 
disorder, and neglect. The buildings, with hardly an exception, are 
low, mean, and curiously ugly ; while the one handsome structure, 
the banqueting hall of the glorious palace of Inigo Jones, put to the 
most inappropriate of all possible uses, has a stable for its next 
neighbour. It is necessary for the purpose I have in view that I 
ask your special attention to this charming specimen of Italian 
architecture. As we walk from it towards the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, we encounter first the stables in question, then the not very 
attractive Poor Law Board, then a perfectly useless open space, occu- 
pied by a few stunted trees; a space for the retention of which as 
open ground not the most enthusiastic of sanitary reformers would 
venture to put in a plea. I earnestly advocate the pullmg down 
of the intrusive stables, and shabby Poor Law Board, and the 
covering of the open space. No one who studies this part of 
London, with a view to economy of space and architectural fitness 
and beauty, can fail to perceive that the banqueting hall is the key 
of the position; and that to make any improvement worthy of the 
name, we must first build a chapel on some adjoining plot of ground. 
This done, the staircase that now gives access to the hall would have 
to be taken down, and the north end brought into harmony with 
the east and west facades. The banqueting hall should be repeated 
on the open space, and part of the site of the Poor Law Board, 
and the twin structures connected by a centre containing a handsome 
recessed entrance. This centre might be of greater or less extent 
according to the purpose for which the whole building is designed. 
If we suppose the ends of the building to receive as much light as 
is consistent with the style of the structure, and the centre to be 
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lighted from above, we should have one of the finest museums in 
the world, with Rubens’ Apotheosis of James I. looking down on 
something more appropriate than the services of a christian place of 
worship ; and if we further suppose’the building to be given over to 
the United Service Institution, with the obligation of maintaining 
it in a fit state, and with its own collections supplemented by instru- 
ments of warfare offensive and defensive—with suits of armour 
and coats of mail, with swords and spears, arms of precision, 
mitralleurs, and heavy ordnance—the new building would be put to 
a use which the public would be sure to approve and appreciate. 
Here, in a noble building, facing the Horse Guards, in near prox- | 
imity to the Admiralty, and with ready access to the Embankment, 
the people might recreate themselves with a sight of all that man 
has done, or is doing, to promote the work of destruction. On 
the site of the temporary United Service Museum, the new Poor 
Law Board might be erected. If I am asked for precedents, 
in making this suggestion, I point to the Hunterian Museum 
in the College of Surgeons, and George III’s Museum at King’s 
College. | 

I suppose the new chapel to be built on the line of the wide 
footpath leading from Whitehall to the Embankment, but consider- 
ably in the rear of the present chapel; and opposite to it between the 
existing United Service Institution and the Embankment Gardens 
I find the spot of ground which, as I venture to suggest, we might 

ask the Government to cede to our use. 

My friend Mr. Bellamy has been good enough to put my archi- 
tectural theories upon paper, with the discretion and good taste 
which I believe him so eminently to possess. I send round a block 
plan showing the laying out of the ground, and an elevation show- 
ing the banqueting hall enlarged. Mr. Bellamy has also prepared 
a plan for the Learned Societies’ Accommodation Committee, which, 
if it come to occupy the site in question, will not do discredit to the 
embankment, or to its architectural neighbours. 

In the scheme I have ventured to submit, I do not find anything 
unreasonable or impracticable. But if it does not assist in pro- 
curing for us the boon of a suitable site, it may possibly give a little 
impetus to a work that the Government ought not to shrink from 
or delay. Mr. Pennethorne’s report and plans on “the Thames 
“¢ Embankment and Horse Guards Street,” submitted to the Govern- 
ment in 1868, has become a dead letter and waste paper in con- 
Sequence of a recent vote of the House of Commons; and the 
subject will have to be reconsidered. But whatever the fate of the 
suggestions I have dared to offer, I trust that we shall see our way 
to make application for a site at or near the spot indicated, that 
that application, if made, will be favourably entertained, and that 
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we may be allowed to contribute somewhat to the architectural 
attractions of the Embankment and its approaches. 

But happen what may, I am sure that I have said nothing 
unworthy of my theme, and nothing which ought to prejudice the 
chances of our obtaining a suitable site whereon to erect a hand- 
some and commodious building. The Government, as I have shown, 
cannot refuse us without ignoring many a wholesome precedent. 
We, on our parts (the Fellows of this Society, and of those now 
co-operating with us) may be counted upon to emulate the examples 
of the Royal Society of Literature and the Royal College of 
Physicians. A building fund will not be wanting, if only a proper 
site can be procured. 

In conclusion, I ask that if my communication lacks something 
of the stern severity of statistics, it may be borne in mind that this 
is the first meeting of the Session, when it is usually permitted to 
the reader of a paper to be somewhat discursive. 


Keplanation of the Annexed Elevation and Plan. 


Elevation.—This shows the Banqueting Hall (now the Chapel Royal, Whitehall), 
enlarged by the addition of a recessed centre, with lateral flights of steps meeting 
at a central entrance, and a new wing in all respects the counterpart of the existing 
building. The centre, lighted from above, would be well adapted to the display of 
delicate models and machinery, and the wings to larger and coarser objects. The 


back part of the centre might be arranged for offices and residence. 


Plan.—The central line of the Horse Guards (A) is supposed to be continued 
through a broad footway, having the proposed Museum on its right, then a new 
building (Poor Law Board ?) then the proposed new Chapel Royal, then additions to 
the private residences in Whitehall Gardens. Skirting the embankment on the left 
of the footway, are figured in order, Lord Carington’s house and offices, the United 


Service Museum, and the site suggested for the “ Scientific Societies’ House.” 
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On Mecuanics’ Lystrtutions and the E.ementary Epucation BI. 
By H. Reyats, Esq. 


[Read before Section F, British Association, at Liverpool, September, 1870. | 


Tre first Mechanics’ Institution in this country was founded in 
1823, and most of the institutions now in existence have been 
established more than a quarter of a century. I shall endeavour to 
show, that whilst they have been the means of effecting much good, 
the advantages derived from them have been mainly appropriated 
by the middle classes, and that they have not accomplished the 
purposes contemplated by those who promoted their organisation. 
They were established ostensibly to afford working men oppor- 
tunities of improving their education, as well. as continuing it 
through life; and if in the future they are to retain their position 
as educational institutions, the original idea which prompted their 
formation must be more closely adhered to. 

With very few exceptions, it must be confessed that mechanics’ 
institutions. have failed to enlist the sympathy of working men, or 
to attract them in any considerable number to their class-rooms and 
lectures. The statistics which I have been able to collect, prove 
that the great bulk of the members are not composed of those 
persons who earn a livelihood by following handicraft trades. A 
few examples taken from the returns supplied to me establish, this 
statement with regard to the principal institutions in the kingdom, 
beyond the possibility of doubt. 
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It appears from the replies which were forwarded to me, that in 
many institutions there is no classification of the members, whilst 
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in others the classification is very imperfect, so that it is very 
difficult to arrive at the exact position which they occupy in relation 
to the working classes. The Huddersfield institution, in which 
nearly two-thirds of the members belong to the working classes, 
more nearly approximates to the ideal of their founders than any 
mechanics’ institution with which I am acquainted. 

Now, what are the causes of this failure so far as regards the 
operative classes? And how are they to be removed in prospect 
of the altered circumstances which a few years will bring about? 
The most prominent of these causes I believe to have been the 
inadequacy of our provision for securing proper elementary educa- 
tion to the rising generation. A second cause was the early age at 
which young persons were sent out to labour; and a third, the pro- 
tracted hours of work in all trades and manufactures up to a recent 
period. These are a few of the more prominent causes, but those 
persons who are familiar with the subject will experience little 
difficulty in tracing out others to which this failure may in some 
degree be attributed. 

The remedies which are suggested by individuals who have 
bestowed much thought on this question, should be carefully con- 
sidered. In a year or two, elementary schools will be spread over 
the land, and one great hindrance to the usefulness of mechanics’ 
institutions thereby removed. How, then, can these institutions be 
eradually made what they were intended to be—centres of educa- 
tion, in which youths and working men may follow the course of 
study which taste or interest marks out, and thus prepare them- 
selves for discharging with greater efficiency the duties of their 
respective occupations P 

1. I suggest that the science classes which are now so judiciously 
and so extensively encouraged by the Committee of Council on 
Education, should always be connected with mechanics’ institutions, 
when the accommodation can be provided without inconvenience to 
the members. But I proceed a step further in this direction, and 
maintain that it would be to the permanent interest of all institu- 
tions to make some sacrifice, whether pecuniary or otherwise, to 
ensure this amalgamation of the science classes with their other 
operations. It is a great mistake on the part of those who have 
the management of these institutions, to allow a separate organi- 
sation to spring up in the locality for teaching the practical sciences, 
without making an effort to bring it into relationship with their 
own members; for, besides dividing and weakening the educational 
resources of the town or district, it very often happens that the 
more thoughtful and intelligent members join one or other of the 
science classes, and in the end separate themselves from the insti- 
tution. Wherever a mechanics’ institution has been established, it 
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should become the home of the science classes, and in this way 
enlist the sympathy and support of working men, who are becoming 
aware of the fact, that their social position must depend very much 
on the technical or scientific information which they bring to bear 
on their callings. When opportunities are placed before them of 
obtaining this technical knowledge through their connection with a 
mechanics’ institution, they will not fail, after having received 
elementary instruction in the public schools, to devote their leisure 
hours to its acquisition. 

2. Another suggestion which I venture to make is, that there 
should be a technical library in every institution. By this I mean 
that something more should be done than providing books which 
are of a merely rudimentary character. These are of course requi- 
site, but the library should include advanced text books on the 
industrial pursuits of the district, and especially those works which 
describe the raw materials that enter largely into our different 
industries. There are many working men who purchase these 
books, and pay for them by monthly instalments, and it is only 
natural that they should not feel that deep interest in mechanics’ 
institutions which they otherwise would if these books were found 
on the library shelves. When it is considered that untrained labour 
is being constantly superseded by mechanical contrivances, and that 
the number of workmen employed in superintending the machinery 
thus brought into use, is steadily on the increase, the necessity for 
technical libraries becomes more apparent. The beneficent action 
of mechanical science in raising the condition of working men and 
diminishing their physical toil, will become all the more palpable 
as elementary education prepares them for receiving the technical 
instruction to qualify them for the discharge of higher duties. 

3. A third suggestion which I throw out is, that some means 
should be adopted by which young persons on leaving school to 
serve an apprenticeship or to acquire a knowledge of some trade, 
should be brought into connection with mechanics’ institutions. 
This might be accomplished in various ways, but the one which 
seems to offer the greatest advantages both to the institution and to 
the individual is, free admission to a course of technical instruction 
bearing directly on the employments which they are following, con- 
ditionally on their becoming members of the institution. By an 
arrangement of this kind mechanics’ institutions would become the 
centres of technical education for the industrial population. 

4. There is a further suggestion which I would make, in relation 
to the managing bodies of mechanics’ institutions. It is desirable, 
on many grounds, that working men should form a part of each 
committee, so that they might be able in some degree to mould the 
classes according to their own requirements. Some such regulation 
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as this is essential to the development of mechanics’ institutions in 
the direction indicated in this paper. 

The reasons which should prompt a ready acquiescence in the 
changes proposed, or in any others likely to place mechanics’ insti- 
tutions on a broader basis, are so obvious as scarcely to require 
mention. The demand for skilled labour is continually on the 
increase, whilst the call for untrained labour is on the decline, and 
of course the rate of remuneration varies with the every day 
requirements of industry. Now, on the large body of untrained 
labourers, mechanical improvements for economising labour press 
severely, because they render still more redundant the supply of 
labour which is already greater than the demand. This redundancy 
of untrained labour is one cause of the destitution which prevails in 
so many centres of industry, and is so fruitful a source of pauperism. 
With a system of elementary education established throughout the 
country, proportioned to the wants of the rising generation, there 
will be a steady increase in the number of persons who will be-in a 
position to receive technical training and instruction; and in pro- 
portion as mechanics’ institutions meet this advance in the social 
elevation of the working classes, they will fulfil the anticipations of 
the earnest men who so unselfishly contributed to their formation. 

It must not be overlooked, that as we are a largely producing 
and exporting nation, this increase of skilled labour is absolutely 
needed to place our manufacturing industry and commercial enter- 
prise on a satisfactory and permanent basis. We can only secure 
employment for the population of this country by improving and 
elevating the capacity of the producing classes; and it is because 
we have not borne this circumstance sufficiently in mind, that we 
are brought face to face with the alarming fact that our resources 
are so largely taxed to contribute to the maintenance of unskilled 
labour. In bringing about this desirable change, mechanics’ insti- 
tutions should take a prominent position by preparing to widen the 
circle of scientific training and instruction. 
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On the Aptitupr of Norta American Inpians for AGRICULTURE. 
By James Heywoop, M.A., F.R.S. 


[Read before Section F, British Association, at Liverpool, September, 1870. ] 


InpIAN reservations in Canada are under the control of the 
Secretary of State at Ottawa; the Hon. Joseph Howe holds this 
office at the present time, and is Superintendent-General of Indian 
Affairs. 

Mr. W. Spragge, Deputy-Superintendent of Indian Affairs, 
presents annually to the Secretary of State a report on the Canadian 
settlements of Indians. 

The Six Nations Indians in the Tuscarora reserve, near Brant- 
ford, on Grand River, in the province of Ontario, form the most 
important settlement of aborigines in Canada. Their reservation 
comprises 55,000 acres, surrounded on all sides by thriving commu- 
nities of white settlers. The Indian population of this reserve 
amounts to about 3,000 persons, including 2,800 of the Six Nations, 
and about 200 of the Mississaguas, or Ojibbeways, located near the 
river New Credit, at the southern extremity of the Tuscarora 
reserve. 

According to a report of Commissioners, appointed by Sir 
Edmund Head, Governor-General of Canada, in 1856, the Six 
Nations Indians were settled in the Tuscarora reserve, by Mr. 
Thorburn, the Commissioner, in ‘‘ farm lots, averaging 100 acres 
* each by actual survey.” 

The total clearmg of the Tuscarora reserve “amounted in 1856, 
‘to 7,348 acres, more than half of which had been done by the 
““ Indians themselves, the remainder having been chopped by 
** squatters, who had been removed from the land.” 

‘‘ Most of these squatters were compensated for their improve- 
‘ments to the amount of more than 8,000l., paid from the funds 
“‘ of the Six Nations Indians.” 

The Commissioners of 1856 report that the Six Nations Indians 
cultivate on their reserve “separate farms, and each is.secure in his 
‘* possession from the intrusion of other Indians on the lot he occu- 
“pies. His heirs inherit his improvements, but the soil belongs to 
‘the Six Nations in common. The Indian has no right of trans- 
‘¢ ferring his portion of land to another.” 

‘“‘ The revenue of the Six onens Indians amounts to 39,489 

“ dollars annuaily.* 


* « Canadian Commissioners’ Report,” 1856, p. 38. 
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“Tt is derived from the invested proceeds of their land 
‘‘ sales. They are also proprietors of 6,121 shares, of 25 dollars 
“each, Grand River Navigation Company Stock, for which the 
“‘ Government, acting as their trustees, paid 153,025 dollars, or 
OS 9, 25Ol KGS. “5a 

‘“‘' This investment is quite unproductive, and the Indians com- 
“ plain of the hardship of so much of their money being alienated, 
** without their consent, in an unproductive speculation. 

“The Six Nations Indians also hold 2,400 dollars, or 600. 
‘“‘ Stock, in Cayuga Bridge, from which they receive no interest. 
“‘ They possess, in addition, a few shares of Bank Stock, and they 
“are further entitled to the proceeds of 30,856 dollars, which arise 
‘* from mortgages given by different parties.” 

A. more detailed account of the finances of the Six Nations 
Indians is given by Mr. Spragge in his report on the Superin- 
tendency of the Grand River Indians for the year ending the 30th 
June, 1868, which contains the following items :-— 


Stx NATIONS OF THE GRAND RIVER. 


heceipts. 
Dollars. Cents. 
Land, timber, G0. we. ieussesseeseenensteeneenees 4,423 46 
Interest on, investments. xccdwsce.denweiapsaeveoves AO HEL) yak 
Disbursements. 
DYE WET ON icc sscsiiinedoentereacdetessesaiuconkvorainssnosstver 45,680 21 
MME CUNGE CME 6 cr ccttas ty sale v ec yetecte tesa sth ssetenukaseunkeo es 436 50 
Credit Balances 
BIE gee LG Sead ts 7 Re oe ne ca eee eee ee 798,288 98 
SOI MOR OSM cas cecnss chan Sasiaes Banca ania’ $04,107) 54 


At the rate of 4s. for a dollar, the credit balance of the Six 
Nations Indians, on the 30th of June, 1868, would amount to 
160,0001. 

The expenditure for the Grand River superintendency for the 
year ending the 50th June, 1868, comprises :— 


I. Paid from the Fund of the Six Nations of the Credit— 


Dollars. Cents. 


gE 12"): Ma in ARR MAS Ch A SBD stast MS Arr eM SARI ACY AO ZO = 
Allowance for the celebration Mi Her Majesty’s birthday ... I3l = 
II. Paid from the Fund of the Six Nations of the Grand River— 
Wasser Wy. Leet Fant tees nuadost oddest cBananalraacitetoons sm oaeemeoroneauaate 476 50 
he Di Galk isons Contingencies”. ...Scd....nclbadeGee.teeos Renovate Foy 
PRS et Ai tec dincras’ bs Reeuz plenary stator soatnGe dee sth obuagheni natn taninas nS 
SEI P4857 1 (0S Uae, eRe (| ee eRe & UPR 2 OER an ni ee 2214 97 
Yet ION ec cia cca hen, diac avons toot she aoy Ca at eae Vilacopiad Me HOODY 9 Bl 
Assistance to sick Indians, and medicines .........ccsssssesseserees 98 70 
Clef, board Dill attending Council ne sicsecceeshersstsscsaeoeeseonre 400° = 
EMSRS: ae er sckdntrtis eer et aboiua ned oe oe tuoMeacteheeecmeeaco 12-50 
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Dollars. Cents. 
III.— Paid from the Fund of the Mississaguas of the Credit— 


PP OMATOMOLS Fv sccrsnswne cacestbaseroteconnesgees angele nena vote dens cr renner terre 150 = 
a oe ; 

J. TY Gilkison’s contingencies. e200. TRAE itesessacss eeteccctoes 45 40 

Tnpuraneé inpontsaiw marl! cea IS. ihacachncs sateehvoapeaiaaarktee ara 29 69 

Dab DUO s:2.<cs cess ebeats doy Madre AER vaia sis Ravens ecogarner crea o eeemrn 4,203 64 

POSER Tov vaach = Peeps ~ cage enamel Rae reine nak aap aera teas! a: 163 


Sundry bills approved by the tribe in council, and allowed 


by the Superintendent-General ..............scssssssesesssesessoness <p Rag 


In the Grand River Indian Superintendency the following 
officers are connected with the bands of Indians of that reser- 
vation :— 

1. For the Whole Settlement— 


J. T. Gilkison, vice-president and commissioner, appointed 
by the Superintendent-General of Indian Affairs; salary 


Henry Andrews, clerk, appointed by the Governor-General 
OL CAMAAS 5" BALARYS | 5,.c0cvassnntenese aioe Momessrevvnsenrs dePeeaamibataecenretoren 


2. Six Nations Indians— 
Medical attendant, R. H. Dee, M.D., nominated by the ort 
1,500 


Dollars. Cents. 


1,406 . > 


800 = 


of Indians, and approved by the Indian Department: 
BALAN, ic .csicpicaiaie coeasursscedearen tee van ae ae eoomeh ne crane ES 
Medical attendant, W. M. Cargo, M.D., nominated by the 


band, and approved by the department; salary ................ GOIN. 
G. H. M. Johnson, interpreter, nominated by the band, and 

approved by the department; salary ........ceceesseeeseees ge5 Ss 
James McLean, warden, nominated by the band, and 

approved by the department ; salary..................ssseseesers re 
David Hill, caretaker, nominated by the band, and approved 

by Chondepar tien -SalaRy i..c.siss.cancocttei Ss teas evecenn sabacanntoas ese a a 

3. Mississaguas of the (River) Credit— 

David Sawyer, chief and agent, nominated by the band, and se 


approved ‘by the department; ‘salarysc.ccc.ci.ti..ceedoenressees 


Moses Padaguong, sexton, nominated by the band, and 
approved by the department ; salary...............scsasceeseeeees “oa 


Thomas Pyne, M.D., medical attendant, nominated by the 
band, and approved by the department ; salary ................ 


Elijah McDougall, teacher, nominated by the band, and 
approved by the department ; salary,.............scsseerosnececees 


Francis Wilson, teacher, nominated by the band, and} 
approved by the department; salary........c...cccsesccensseeess es ee 


James McLean, warden, nominated by the band, and 
approved by the department ; salary.............ssseressereasess 


Besides the two Schools in the New Credit district, maintained 
by the Indian bands of that locality, there are in the portion of the 
Tuscarora reserve inhabited by the Six Nations, eight schools, 
principally supported by the New England Company, a London cor- 
poration, formed under the Commonwealth, whose funds are devoted 
to the extension of civilisation and Christianity among the abori- 
gines in British colonies, and especially in Canada. 

Mr. Henry Lister, a member of the New England Company, 
visited the Tuscarora reserve in 1868, and reported of the Six 


2,00 = 


250 = 


100 = 
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Nations Indians that their chief crops were ‘‘ wheat, Indian corn, 
** oats, and hay.” 

mane of the Indian houses in this reserve, Mr. Lister described 

. “cottages of one or two rooms, built of boards or logs, and 
‘“‘ usually heated by a stove.” 

“There is not a single village,” Mr. Lister remarks, “on the 
*“‘ reserve; each house stands in its own lot of about 50 acres.” 

An agricultural society was formed in 1868, among the Six 
Nations Indians of the Grand River, at an annual subscription of 
one dollar (about 4s.), for each member, and their first show was 
held on the 15th of October, 1868, on a farm within the reserve. 

The judges awarded prizes as follows, the exhibitors being all 
Indians. 

Prizes :—Two for farm horses; two for ponies; two for saddle 
horses ; two for gig horses; two for brood mares; two for three- 
year-old horses; two for two-year-old colts. 

For cattle, two prizes were awarded for yokes of oxen; one for 
the best two-year-old steer; one for the best two-year-old bull; 
one prize for the best one-year-old bull. Similarly, for cows, two 
prizes were given for cows of any breed; one for the best two-year- 
old heifer; one prize for the best one- ieab-old heifer, aa one for 
the best spring calf. 

Under the head of sheep, two prizes were given for rams, and 
two prizes for ewes. 

The prizes for grain, &., are thus described in the judges’ 
report :— 

Gram. 


99 


Best spring wheat (“ Tee” variety), Levi Jonathan ; 2nd, Squire Hill. 
» Wheat (Fyfe variety), Richard Hill; 2nd, Jacob Jamieson. 
a », (Johnson variety), James Jamieson, 

barley, Isaac Powless ; 2nd, W. Smith. 

» peas, Henry Staats, Sr. 

, oats, Richard Hill; 2nd, Jacob Jamieson. 

buckwheat, Joseph Powless. 


Roots. 


Best corn (white), James Jamieson; 2nd, Levi Jonathan. 
» o» (yellow), James Givens; 2nd, Henry Staats, Sr. 
» potatoes, Jacob Jamieson ; 2nd, Joab Martin. 
» onions (English multipliers), Isaac Powless ; 2nd, Isaac Powless. 
» 9 (black seed), Isaac Powless ; 2nd, Isaac Powless. 


Fouls. 
Best pair of geese, Jacob Davis. 
br Dannick fowls, James Jamieson. 
re Spanish ,, Py 
Swine. 


Best breeding sow, Isaac Barefoot. 
» pair of young Berkshires, Albert Jamieson. 
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Dairy. 
Best butter, Mrs. William Smith; 2nd, Mrs. Jacob Davis. 


Domestic Manufactures, &e. 


Best bread, Joab Martin ; 2nd, Mrs. Joseph Powless. 

beadwork, Mrs. Albert Jamieson. 

», buckskin, James Jamieson. 

» axe handles, James Hill Waneas; 2nd, James Hill Waneas. 


Isaac Duncan, President. 
SHONAGAROWANE, Sec. pro tem. 


33 


_A correspondent of the “ Brantford Courier” mentions that on 
the day of the show he overtook a neatly-dressed young Indian 
woman, carrying a pretty black-eyed baby, and walking briskly 
along towards the agricultural exhibition. ‘Our show,” she said, 
with a spice of laudable pride in her voice. 

Mr. Gilkison, the visiting superintendent of the Six Nations 
Indians, attended the exhibition, and expressed himself highly 
gratified. 

On the 27th of April, 1869, a grant of 20/. was made by the 
Special Committee of the New England Company, for the Indian 
Agricultural Society in the Grand River reserve. 

A similar grant of 20/. to the Indian Agricultural Society has 
also been made in 1870, by the New England Company. 


The policy hitherto pursued in Canada, with regard to Indians, . 


has been to induce them by means of small annuities to remain, to 
a great extent, as residents in the Indian reservations of the 
Dominion to which their lands or settlements may respectively 
belong. 

According to the Rev. Edward R. Roberts, missionary to the 
New England Company at Chemong, near Peterborough, in Canada, 
the province of Ontario was “ divided into districts, with reference 
“* to the Indians.” . 

‘“‘' The land of each district was valued at a certain rate per acre, 
‘“‘ and the interest of the aggregate sum was paid half-yearly to the 
“ Indians included in that district, which constituted their annuity. 
‘* And, in addition, each band of Indians had a reserve of land in a 
“* particular locality for their settlement. 

“The aggregate annuity of the several bands,’ Mr. Roberts 
observes, ‘remains the same, whatever changes by death, birth, or 
““ emigration, may take place. Ifa band of Indians becomes less in 
“number, those who remain receive proportionably more annuity. 

‘“‘ While, however, an individual Indian (or family) ceases to 
“receive his annuity from the fund appropriated to the band he 
‘‘ leaves, he may be received into another band, by application, and 
‘a vote of the people; but as such an accession to their numbers 
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*¢ diminishes their individual annuity by allowing others to share it, 
‘an application of this sort is seldom acceded to, as might be 
“ expected. 

‘“‘ Tt sometimes occurs that an Indian, from some private reason, 
*¢ wishes to leave one band and to unite with another, but the diffi- 
“* culty just referred to stands in his way.” 

Free grants of land to settlers in various parts of the province 
of Ontario are now found to interfere with some of the arrangements 
entered into for Indian annuities; and in June, 1869, the chiefs of 
the Ojibbeway Indians met at Garden River, near Lake Superior, 
and drew up the following memorial to the Governor-General of 
Canada, setting forth, for his Hxcellency’s consideration, that lands 
freely granted to settlers will produce no funds whereby the Indian 
annuities can be augmented, according to the promise of the 
Canadian Government to the Ojibbeway Indians in the treaty of 
cession in 1850. 


“To his Excellency the Right Honourable Sir John Young, 
“ Bart., K.C.B., Governor-General of the Dominion of Canada, 
‘-&e. 
“* The Memorial of the Ojibbeway Indians. 


“* Great Chief, 

‘Your memorialists most respectfully present and pray :— 

“1. That in or about the year a.p. 1850, they ceded to Her 
“ Majesty’s Government the whole of the vast extent of country 
“ bordering on the northern shores of Lakes Huron and Superior. 

“2 That the treaty of cession provided, that should the territory 
*““ so ceded at any future period produce such a sum as will enable 
“‘the Government, without incurring a loss, to increase the annuity 
“‘ which has been already secured to them, the same to be augmented 
“from time to time, provided that the amount paid to each indi- 
‘‘ vidual shall not exceed 1/. currency in any one year. 

‘3. That under the system of free grants of lands to actual 
“settlers, the (erritory so ceded will produce no funds whereby the 
“said annuity should be augmented from time to time according to 
“promise made; and as your memorialists feel that they have a 
“‘ claim upon the Government, in consequence of the promise made, 
“they therefore humbly offer to Her Majesty’s Government the 
“‘ surrender of their reversionary interests, and would execute a 
“deed of surrender upon receiving reasonable compensation. 

“4. That under the treaty of cession, the right of fishing was 
*‘ reserved by your memorialists, and which is now withheld. 

“Your memorialists therefore humbly pray your Excellency’s 
‘* protection for the maintenance of that right, which forms part of 
“‘ their support. 
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‘“‘ That the said treaty also provided, that the number of Indians 
‘¢ entitled to the benefit of the treaty shall amount to two-thirds of 
‘“‘ the present number. And should they not at any future period 
‘¢ amount to two-thirds of their present number, then the said 
‘annuity shall be diminished in proportion to their actual num- 
“bers. If the diminution of annuity herein referred to means the 
“perpetual annuity, your memorialists humbly pray your kind 
‘‘ interposition, and cause and order for the waiver of the diminution 
“ of annuity, and that the original amount should be paid to the 
‘“* descendants of your memorialists, and their respective bands for 
** ever, 
“‘ Great Chief,—Always unhesitatingly loyal to your Excellency, 
‘“‘ your memorialists venture to claim your favourable consideration 
“in this their expectation, and as in duty bound your memorialists 
“* will ever pray. 
(Signed) “ Corer SHINGWANKOONEE. 
OoJEEHANGOOME. 
5, NEBUHNAGOOSINY. 
» WAHBENANMA. 
>»  PUHQURADGENENE. 
»  AUGESTA. 
» AHNUHWAGOONS. 
» WaAGEMAHKA. 
»  AHSHUHWAHSGA. 
» SOLOMON JAMES. 
»  WRAHKAHDAKEYHIK. 
»»  PAGAHMEGAHBOW. 
»»  PABALIMANEDUNOG. 
‘ WitttAM WAWENOSH, 
* JosrEPpH WAWENOSH, 
 WiLiiaAM FIsHEr, 
*¢ JoHN CANNSARD, 
“Witnesses from Sarnia and Walpole Island. 
** Dated at Garden River, this 12th day of June, 1869.” 


The distribution of annuities to the Six Nations Indians, near 
Grand River, amounted in the year, June, 1867, to June, 1868, to 
39,271 dollars; and the distribution to their neighbours, the Missis- 
saguas, to 4,203 dollars; total 43,474 dollars, or about 8,695/. 
sterling. 

On the 380th June, 1868, the credit balance of the Six Nations 
Indians amounted to about 160,000/., so that an ample fund, with 
regard to the Six Nations, exists for assisting that settlement of 
Indians in their agricultural improvement. 
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SratisticAL Resutrts of the Contagious Diszases Acts. By 
Berxetty Hitt, M.B. Lonp., F.R.C.8., Assistant Surgeon to 
University College Hospital, and Surgeon for Out-Patients to the 
Lock Hospital. 


[Read before Section F, British Association, at Liverpool, September, 1870. ] 


THE prevention of contagious venereal disease, when examined by 
statistics, has two main points of inquiry. First, the extent to 
which these diseases reach; second, the amount of control that 
sanitary regulations can exert over their propagation. 

There are three distinct disorders included in the term venereal 
disease :— 

1. The most frequent is gonorrhea; this though often a trifling 
ailment, is very frequently a cause of much suffering, and in women 
of sterility; in men, through producing stricture, it may entail 
organic disease that, in many cases, besides crippling the individual, 
sooner or later destroys him. lam the more disposed to dwell a 
moment on the gravity of gonorrhoea, because the Medical Officer 
of the Privy Council, in the section of his eleventh report devoted to 
the question of extending the Contagious Diseases Acts, has stated 
that this disease ‘“‘is never even temporarily of much importance to 
‘“‘ women, nor ever, unless very exceptionally, of much permanent 
‘importance to men.” Now, I have no hesitation in saying this is 
not the opinion held by the majority of surgeons and physicians 
with regard to the gravity of gonorrhea. In order to test this 
statement, I applied to a large number of the leading physicians 
and surgeons in London and the provinces, and obtained strong 
expressions of dissent from the opinion of the Medical Officer of the 
Privy Council. For example, Mr. Prescott Hewett, surgeon to 
St. George’s Hospital, states that rheumatic disease of joints is a 
common consequence of gonorrhcea, and that he knows of three cases 
of pyemia (putrid infection of the blood) due to gonorrhoea, of which 
one died and another escaped, but with rigidity of the hip. 

But without detaining you with such quotations, perhaps a short 
statistic of the patients under my care at the Lock Hospital will 
best show the proportion of severe to mild cases of gonorrhea. 

In the year 1869, 1,289 male patients came under my care for 
gonorrhoea; in 595 the disease was the simply inconvenient disorder 
to which it is urged this contagion can alone give rise; in 395 it 
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produced severe pains, and more or less disablement for several 
weeks; 239 were cases of long duration, all of which had caused 
much suffering and loss; in 60 the malady had given rise to 
stricture, an affection that not seldom in the end destroys the 
patient. | 

2. The next disease of the group is that which concerns us most 
nearly. Syphilis, the malady in question, is one of the gravest of 
human diseases, which, no doubt you are aware, by its tedious course 
keeps its victims long disabled, by its tendency to attack organs 
essential to life, causes death; and by the faculty of passing from 
parent to offspring, influences most materially, even when the 
patient survives, the development of the individual attacked. 

3. The last form is the local contagious sore, which very rarely 
endangers life or permanently injures the sufferer, and only gains 
importance through the difficulty of distinguishing it from those 
other sores which are connected with true syphilis. For this reason 
all contagious ulcers are termed Primary Syphilis in the official 
reports, consequently under this head both the first manifestation of 
the constitutional disease and the purely local sore are included, a — 
classification that must be borne in mind when estimating the effect 
of the Acts in reducing the extent of true syphilis. 

Any attempt to estimate the extent of loss from these three 
venereal diseases, or even their mortality among the civil population, 
is extremely difficult, and an exact one impossible. Because, in the 
first place, the knowledge that any form of visceral disease is the 
consequence of syphilis, is a comparatively modern discovery. In 
the next place, our most accurate pathologists are still increasing 
the proportion of those oft-occurring forms of brain disease, liver 
disease, heart and lung disease, and kidney disease, which is set in 
action by syphilitic infection. It is thus indubitable that much 
mortality and much disabling sickness due to syphilis are not so 
registered, but are still attributed to other causes. Whence it follows 
that as this more accurate pathology becomes the current know- 
ledge of the medical profession, the number of deaths assigned to 
syphilis rapidly increases; for the proportion of deaths ascribed to 
syphilis in the ten years 1857-66 has risen from 50 per million of 
population to 75 per million. 

Nevertheless, while improved diagnosis has increased the regis- 
tered number of deaths from syphilis, it is fair to believe that the 
actual proportion of mortality has also augmented, because the 
propagation of syphilis through increased facilities of communica- 
tion 18 more widely spread throughout the population. 

But if it can be proved that the extent of venereal diseases is 
very wide, and that they inflict great damage, it follows that their 
prevention is worth attempting, without waiting for an exact 
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measure of the loss they cause, and there would remain only the 
necessary precaution that this attempt do not induce worse evil. 

In the first report of the Committee of the Harveian Society 
“On the Prevalence of Venereal Disease,’ 1867, was published a 
mass of information collected by that committee from hospitals and 
charitable institutions, which showed that the amount of venereal 
disease is very great; most of this was reprinted in the first report 
of the Association for Extending the Contagious Diseases Acts. 
Thus at Guy’s Hospital, according to the resident medical officer, 
25,800 venereal cases are annually treated in that institution, being 
43 per cent. of the total number of out-patients. At the Hospital for 
Diseases of the Skin, 1 in 10 of the patients applies for relief from 
syphilitic disease. One of the surgeons of the Royal Ophthalmic 
Hospital, Moorfields (at which institution 20,000 applicants are 
attended annually), states that 1 in 5 of his patients have syphilitic 
disease of the eye. At the Throat Hospital, of 626 patients, taken 
in the order of their application, 93, or 15 per cent., had syphilitic 
disease of the throat. 

In the appendix to the eleventh report of the Medical Officer 
of the Privy Council, there is a statistical summary of the number 
of venereal patients seen at a few general hospitals and dispensaries 
of the metropolis, during periods varying from one day to one 
week, with the object of ascertaining the proportion of venereal to 
other kinds of sickness treated gratuitously in London. 

At the charitable institutions visited, 10,229 persons of all ages 
were seen, of these goz2 had some kind of venereal disease, and of 
these again 467 had true syphilis, 39 being children with inherited 
disease, and 251, or 53 per cent., of the syphilitic patients being 
adult males. 

In attempting to estimate the number of venereal patients of 
the metropolis, the Medical Officer considers that during their few 
days’ investigation, one-fourth of the sick who applied for relief at 
the charitable institutions of London in that period came under the 
observation of his deputies; but as no account was taken of Guy’s 
Hospital, nor of the Dreadnought Hospital, nor of the male out- 
patients of the Lock Hospital, it would seem that the estimate that 
one-fourth of the venereal patients of London were seen, is calcu- 
lated on insufficient data. Again, when endeavouring to get at the 
total number of cases of sickness annually relieved by the charitable 
institutions, the reporter to the Privy Council is obliged to acknow- 
ledge ‘‘that in many instances no returns are kept, in others, there 
“igs no attempt at accuracy, while at many institutions there is a 
“tendency to greatly overstate the amount of work done.” For 
these reasons I think we must accept with much reserve the 
estimates drawn up by the Medical Officer of the Privy Council from 
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the data he collected, namely, that only about 7 per cent. of the 
sick poor are suffering from venereal disease of any kind, and only 
about 34 per cent from true syphilis. 

But let us admit, for the sake of argument, that-only 35 per 
cent. of the total sickness of the metropolis is in the form of true 
syphilis; then taking the calculation of the Medical Officer to the 
Privy Council, that 1,500,000 persons are annually treated gra- 
tuitously in the metropolis, we have 52,500 persons yearly suffering 
from a disease that, unlike other diseases, maintains its contagious 
condition for months, and, in some instances, for years in the 
sufferer. Moreover, as 53 per cent. of the syphilitic patients seen 
were adult males, we get 28,000 of the male working population 
of London alone in every year more or less hindered from earning 
their bread by syphilis. 

These calculations do not include that portion of the venereal 
sick which is either treated by regular practitioners, by druggists, 
or by quacks, or which has no treatment at all—a very numerous 
class. Though until completely disabled, venereal patients do not 
usually receive treatment from poor law medical officers, those who 
ultimately come to burden the ratepayers are by no means an 
insignificant number. In the three years 1862-64, 855 venereal 
patients were treated in the workhouses of the three contiguous 
towns of Plymouth, Devonport and Stonehouse. Also, the Medical 
Officer of the Privy Council tells us that of the sick mmates of St. 
Pancras and Lambeth workhouse infirmaries, 7.e., of those supported 
by the poors rate for actual sickness, 10 per cent. were there with 
_ venereal disease. I may here remark, that, possibly astonished by 
the large proportion of venereal disease to the total of actual sick- 
ness in the two workhouses examined, the reporter for the Medical 
Officer of the Privy Council estimates the percentage of venereal 
sick not on the number of sick inmates, but on the total population 
of those workhouses. This does not give a correct indication of the 
ratio of venereal to other kinds of disease in our workhouses, a 
ratio that is doubtless far higher in towns than in country districts. 
One other fact, that indicates the extent to which venereal disease 
prevails among the young adult population, is, namely, that 16 per 
1,000 of those who offer themselves as recruits for the army have 
true syphilis, while 38 out of every 1,000 of the rejected have 
syphilis. (See Table No. XII.) 

As an instructive comparison of the extent of venereal among 
the sick poor of Paris and London, I will mention the following. 
In a letter from Dr. Lefort, surgeon to the Midi Venereal Hospital 
of Paris, published in the “ Lancet” of 28th May, 1870, it is stated 
that im 1866 there were 325,287 persons seen as in- and out- 
patients at the general hospitals alone, for all kinds of sickness. 
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Of these, 10,842 suffered from venereal affections, or 3°3 per cent. 
Now, the observers employed by the Medical Officer to the Privy 
Council saw, in the general hospitals they selected as fair standards 
of the condition of the sick poor of London, 10,229 persons, of whom 
go2 were venereal, or 8°8 per cent. I exelude in both cases the 
patients seen at the special venereal hospitals, and I also exclude 
the estimate for that portion of the sick poor who are treated by 
the poor law medical officers who, as a rule, do not relieve venereal 
disease. The Medical Officer of the Privy Council says the poor 
law relieves as out-patients about one-fourth as many as the number 
relieved by the charitable institutions; hence the 8°8 per cent., may 
be reduced to 63 per cent. or just double the amount seen in Paris. 
I have already contended that the Medical Officer of the Privy 
Council has greatly underestimated the amount of venereal disease 
in the London sick poor. Yet even his data, so far as this compari- 
son is trustworthy, would show venereal disease to be double as 
common in London as in Paris. 

The navy and army are the only fields for exact observation that 
we at present possess, or probably shall possess for some time to 
~come. In the statistical reports of those forces, we have records of 
the loss occasioned by these diseases (called the “ enthetic group”’) 
for several years. 

In the accompanying table (see Appendix No. I) the ratio of 
admission to hospital, and the consequent loss in time, have been 
‘inserted so far as the published returns of the Army Medical 
Department furnish them. An inspection of this shows that the 
loss from venereal disease, from some unknown cause, steadily 
diminished before sanitary regulations were set in force. Conse- 
quently the whole diminution of venereal sickness in the districts 
under the Acts, has been attributed by some to this unknown 
influence, and none to the operation of those Acts. This conclusion, 
I venture to maintain, is incorrect, and I would prove it by showing 
that the gradual diminution from the year 1860 to 1865 has not 
continued to the present time, but has been replaced by an increase 
that is plainly seen at those stations where the Acts are not in 
force. 

On p. 88 of the “ Rewert of the Select Committee of the House 
“of Commons on the Contagious Diseases Acts,” 8th July, 1869, 
is a table by Dr. Balfour of the ratios of the admissions to hospital 
for venereal disease during the nine years 1860-68, at twenty-four 
military stations of the United Kingdom. Iam, however, given to 
understand by Dr. Balfour himself, to whose kindness I am con- 
tinually indebted, that the figures of this table are not absolutely 
trustworthy, inasmuch as some entries commonly classed as venereal, 
may not in all cases be due to that cause. But as this source of 
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error has been in operation throughout the nine years, it probably 
affects all the ratios alike, consequently, so long as these years are 
compared only with each other, the discrepancies will not affect the 
rgument. Now, if we add together the ratios of the nine years 
for the same station, and divide it by nine, we shall get a quotient 
that may be taken to represent the usual annual ratio for that 
station during the nine years. Another disturbing cause renders 
this quotient not absolutely correct, namely, the fact that the ratio 
of the station for each year is calculated on the mean strength at 
that station in that year, and I have no way of ascertaining those mean 
strengths. Nevertheless, practically, my quotient will serve to 
represent the usual annual ratio for each station during the nine 
years in question, because the number of troops quartered at these 
stations has not materially varied. With these limitations, I venture 
to put forward the following deduction. Twenty-four stations are 
included in the table: at seventeen of them the Act did not operate 
in 1866-68; at two, Shorncliffe and Windsor, the Act was set in 
operation only in 1868, thus we may conclude the returns from 
these stations were practically uninfluenced by the operation of the 
Act in that year. Then, if the ratios of the years 1867-68 are 
compared with their usual ratio, we find that at twelve of the 
nineteen stations, the usual proportion was exceeded in 1867-68; at 
two others it was attained, although not surpassed; at the other 
five the ratios in 1867 and 1868, though below the usual rate, were ~ 
very considerably above the minimum year in all but one station, 
Edinburgh (see Appendix, Table No. IT). 

Again, by looking at Table No. III, which gives the ratios of 
the entries for primary sore and gonorrhea from 1864 to 1869, you 
will see the usual ratio, the most important form, in the unprotected 
stations fell slowly to 1866, but from that year has risen to its old 
ratio of 111. From these facts it is plain that the proportion 
of admissions to hospital for venereal disease in the army at home 
is not gradually diminishing where the Acts are not carried out, but 
that there the old level is certainly kept, if it does not rise. 

Next, if the entries at the five stations where the Act was put 
early in force are examined, we find a marked and great decrease in 
the ratio. Starting with an entry for venereal sore, similar to that 
in the unprotected stations, namely, 100, it has fallen in 1867 to 
86; in 1868 to 70; and in 1869 to only 59. Table No. IV, shows 
the variations of the entries in 1869 for primary sore and gonorrhea 
from those of previous years. The decrease at the protected 
stations is very marked. 

The number of men of the British army constantly off duty per 
1,009 from contagious disease, was in 1864 19 (the average during 
the years 1860-67 being 20°43, see No. I of Appendix), but taking 
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the quarterly police returns for the data of the calculation (the 
“Army Medical Report” for 1869 being not yet published), only 
12°6 per 1,000 of the effective military force stationed in the pro- 
tected districts were so disabled. In Table No. V the percentage 
for both seamen and soldiers is set down at 1°06, but the foregoing 
calculation refers only to the military forces. 

This amelioration is very great, and most satisfactory for those 
who believe in the efficacy of sanitary restrictions; but the informa- 
tion that we can glean of tbe condition of foreign armies, shows 
that the loss from this cause is far less than it is in our own. The 
French army has 11 men per 1,000 of those actually present in 
garrison kept from duty, and the whole loss estimated on that foree 
is only four days, or about half what used to be the loss in our own 
army. 

According to an official return from the Belgian War Office, in 
the Belgian army the average annual loss from this cause has, 
during the six years 1863-68, equalled 2°96 days of each effective 
soldier’s services. In the British home army, from 1860-67 it 
equalled 7°44 days. 

Let us pass from the general effect on the troops stationed within 
the protected districts, to the effect at particular stations, it appears 
from a return (furnished to me by Dr. Gordon, principal medical 
officer of the district), of the entries for primary sore and gonorrheea 
at the military hospitals at Portsmouth, during the seven years 
1863-69, that the annual ratio of the first six years for these two 
diseases, Was over 254 per 1,000, whereas in 1869, the last year 
of the statistic, it was 178. And on the authority of the same 
gentleman, it is stated that in a single week of May, 1870, the 
12,666 men of the navy and army at Portsmouth sent only 17 
fresh cases of venereal to hospital; in the corresponding week prior 
to the introduction of the Acts the number was 60. 

Another excellent illustration of the advantage of the Acts has 
been given by Mr. W. Lane, assistant-surgeon Grenadier Guards, in 
the “ Lancet” for 8th May, 1870. On the Ist March, 1869, the 
battalion to which he is attached left London for Windsor, and, the 
Act being in force in that town, the men were examined on their 
arrival, those found diseased being sent to hospital. After this, the 
admissions or venereal for the first four months were only 30; 
nearly all the cases were of a mild form and readily amenable to 
simple treatment. On the Ist September the battalion returned to 
town, and was quartered at Chelsea Barracks, the number under 
treatment then was only 7. From that date venereal rapidly 
increased, and during the succeeding four months as many as 
108 cases were admitted into hospital, or more than three and a-half 
times the number admitted at Windsor. 
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The latest statistical report yet published on the health of the 
navy, is that for 1867, and therefore we have no means of learning 
to what extent this force has benefited by the Acts at the present 
time, beyond the single fact that whereas before their introduction 
the admissions for venereal sore were 104 per 1,000 mean strength, 
they are now 52. But I have also collected the following from the | 
official blue books. Between 1861 and 1865, both years inclusive, 
the average annual strength of the crews afloat on the home station 
was 21,420 men, and the average annual number of days’ sickness 
from venereal was 99,658. (See Table No. VI.) On 8rd December, 
1864, the Contagious Diseases Prevention Act of 1864 was set in 
force at Portsmouth, and in April, 1865, at Devonport. Though so 
inadequate that it was replaced by the stringent Act of 1866, it was 
not devoid of effect on the health of the seamen, for in 1866 the 
number of days’ sickness from venereal fell to 76,429, and in 1867 
to 72,132,—the strength of the crews being rather higher than 
before. Anxious to see if the saving in money that attended this 
saving in health could be expressed, I turned to the Appendix to the 
~“ Report of the Committee of Surgeons on Venereal Disease in the | 
“* Army and Navy, 1865,” p. 2, where an official return states that 
the cost of venereal among the seamen and marines afloat in 1862 
was 32,000/. This estimate gives an expenditure per man for wages 
of 32/., for victuals of 19/., and for hospital expenses of 29/. 108., or 
a total of 80/. 10s. per man. According to these data, the cost of © 
venereal among the crews afloat, from 1861-65, averaged 21,8671. 
a-year, while in 1866 it fell to 16,840/., and in 1867 to 15,898/. 

This process applied to the saving in the military strength is 
also reassuring. If we take Sir Alexander Tulloch’s estimate of 
the annual cost of a private soldier, namely 1ool., we shall find a 
considerable saving to set off against the expense of the Acts, even 
at this early stage of their operations. At the nine stations where 
the Acts were in operation in 1869, 29,437 men were the mean 
strength of that year. This, at the rate of 19°10 per 1,000 constantly 
off duty in 1864, gives a total of 562 men rendered useless by 
venereal. But, as calculated from the quarterly police returns, 12°61 
per 1,000, or 371 men were so diseased, and 191 men were conse- 
quently kept on duty at a money saving of 19,100]. | 

| During the discussion which followed this paper, it was objected 
that the saving was outweighed by the outlay necessary for carrying 
out the Acts; some 30,000/. or 40,0001. being voted by Parliament 
for this purpose. But the objector forgot that this sum included a 
large portion for building hospitals and other similar purposes. 
Hence this annual saving becomes a very handsome return for the 
outlay of capital. ] 


There is one point respecting the diminution of syphilis for 
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which I must ask a minute’s indulgence before passing to the last 
portion of the paper. This is to put before you such evidence as 
we possess concerning the reduction of true syphilis by the Con- 
tagious Diseases Acts. I admit that this cannot yet be shown by as 
conclusive a set of figures as those by which the diminution in the 
primary venereal sore can be proved. But I would remark that 
as a venereal sore, almost without exception, begins the course of 
constitutional syphilis, the diminution by one-half of those sores must 
imply a diminution in the proportion of those cases which belong 
to the constitutional or true syphilis. Corroborative of this view is 
Table No. VII, given me by Dr. Gordon, the principal medical officer 
of the garrison at Portsmouth, which shows that the entries for 
venereal sore and for true syphilis were one-third less in the last 
quarter of 1869 than they were in the corresponding quarter of 
1868. Another, No. VIII, also shows that there has been diminu- 
tion at the Royal Naval Hospital, Plymouth. 

To these may be added the testimony from the records of the 
effect of the Acts on the health of the women subjected to them, 
which has been quite as remarkable as that on the health of the 
men, but which time will not permit me to describe at length. In 
Table No. IX I have arranged the proportion of local disease and 
constitutional disease in the patients treated in the Devonport Lock 
Hospital. But it must be borne in mind that only since Mid- 
summer, 1868, has the accommodation in hospital been sufficient to 
receive ALL the women who might be found diseased. Consequently 
that is the first period at which all the prostitutes were subjected to 
periodical examination, and all the cases of disease secluded from 
contagion. I may also mention that during the six successive half 
years of the operation of the Act of 1866 at the Royal Albert 
Hospital, Devonport, the Lock Hospital for that district, the average 
length of stay in hospital for the cases of true syphilis, fell from 
125 to 66 days. This may be offered as a proof that the Act has 
greatly diminished the severity of true syphilis. 

I will add three other facts, to show the effect of the Acts in 
reducing venereal disease, especially as these show the effect on the 
civil population rather than on the military or naval forces. The 
number of women found diseased at the periodical examinations of 
all the prostitutes at Devonport was, when those were instituted, 
33 per cent. They form at the present only 15 per cent. During 
the three years immediately preceding the Acts, 149 venereal males 
and 706 venereal females were admitted into the workhouses of 
Plymouth, Devonport, and Stonehouse. During the three years of 
the operation of those Acts, there were 55 males and 167 females 
admitted. (See Table No. X.) The diminution of the females sent 
to the workhouse, is doubtless due to the increased hospital accom- 
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modation, but the diminution in the males cannot be so explained, 
for no increase in the hospital accommodation for them has taken 
place. So again, the percentage of venereal cases among the 
prisoners of the Devonport borough gaol from 1851 to the end of 
1864, was 4:06; the percentage from 1864 to the 31st March, 1870, 
being 1°89. 

The effect of the Acts on the moral and social condition of the 
women subjected to them. Without delaying you longer, a few 
statistics on this point may serve to show that the Acts have been 
as signally successful in ameliorating the moral condition of these 
unhappy persons, as they have been in improving their health. 

No one who has made himself in any way familiar with the 
real position of the unfortunate creatures who are subjected to the 
operation of the Acts, can think of their forlorn and miserable state 
without grief. Two and a-half years ago I undertook, besides 
researches in the localities of London, inhabited by the abandoned 
women of the metropolis, an investigation in the districts under the 
Acts. In these inquiries, I was witness to many horrors that it is 
needless to recount, the more so as lately far more graphic pens 
than mine, notably those of Mr. James Greenwood and Mr. Acton, 
have given most vivid and correct pictures of the hardships and 
degradation of this class. 

The most remarkable diminution in nwmbers has taken place, 
almost without exception, wherever the Acts are put in force. The 
Tables Nos. XIII and XV illustrate this most incontestably. The 
number of 2,020 ascertained to have been residing in the Devon- 
port district in December, 1864, had dwindled to 564 in September, 
1870. 

In the “‘ Hampshire Telegraph ” it is stated, on the authority of 
Mrs. Colebrooke, matron of the Portsmouth Home, “that 374 young 
“women have either been reclaimed or sent to their homes; that 
‘““women are properly treated at the hospital, and the religious 
‘* instruction afforded is readily received.’ Also that since the com- 
mencement of 1869, of 1,114 prostitutes living in Portsmouth 
during that year, 161 have left the district, 94 are now living with 
their friends, 43 have married, 30 have entered the home, 10 are in 
service, 24 in the workhouse, 12 have died, 10 have returned to 
their husbands, leaving 730 prostitutes still in the town, or 384 less 
than last year. 

To show the good influence of the Acts at all the stations where 
they have been enforced, let me quote from Dr. Lyon Playfair’s 
admirable speech in the House of Commons during the debate of the 
24th of May, 1870, in which he gives the aggregate result of the Act 
for all the protected stations. (See Table XV.) ‘Since they were 
“brought under the operation of the Acts, 7,766 common women 
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‘“‘ have been registered, of whom now only 3,016, or less than half, 
“remain. Hence 4,750 no longer practise their vocations in these 
‘“ towns. What has become of the remainder? 107 have died, 385 
“have married, 451 have entered refuges, and 1,249 have been 
‘¢ restored to their friends. In short, 27 per cent. are known to have 
“returned to a respectable life. Then, 2,558, or 32 per cent., have 
“left the stations; many, doubtless, to pursue their miserable 
“‘ career elsewhere, but many also, as the police believe, and as in 
‘* charity we are bound to hope, to return to their own homes.” 

This statistic has been met by simple denial, and by the asser- 
tion that the prostitutes under the present system practise their 
trade clandestinely, instead of openly as before. But this allegation 
is utterly opposed to all evidence. It is notorious that the young 
women, who recruit the ranks of prostitutes,—those who frequent 
dancing saloons, singing halls, and the like,—have ceased to do so 
to a very large extent, and are thus removed from dangers to which 
they were exposed. Again, the class of clandestine prostitutes has 
an intimate and constant relation with the open prostitute class, 
and she who begins in the first soon merges into the second. Still 
more, a place of resort is essential to all habitual prostitutes, 
clandestine as well as avowed, but we find that the operation of the 
Act most seriously interferes with the existence of these places of 
resort. In the three towns of Plymouth, Devonport, and Stone- 
house, there were 410 houses of ill-fame in December, 1868. In 
December, 1869, they had fallen to 131. (See Table XIII.) 

[These convincing results of the influence of the Acts in favour 
of good morals, have been lately disputed by Mr. Duncan McLaren, 
M.P., who in a speech at Newcastle, last September, since repub- 
lished as a pamphlet,* has undertaken to controvert the statements 
of the report of the Chief Commissioner of Metropolitan Police 
to the Admiralty, on the “ Operation of the Contagious Diseases 
‘“« Acts,” ordered by the House of Commons to be printed 8th 
August, 1870. Mr. McLaren charges this official document with 
putting forward “gross misrepresentations and exaggerations,” 
in place of “honestly giving the true results of the tables in the 
“ report itself.” He then undertakes to prove “ these misrepresen- 
‘“‘ tations from the tables to be utterly unfounded on fact.” Such 
unreserved allegations against an official report, would be made by 
a man careful of his reputation for accuracy, if for nothing else, 
only after most careful investigation; but his deductions are go 
evidently erroneous, that it is charitable to suppose Mr. McLaren 
did not revise the report of his speech after it was printed. This 


* «Facts respecting the Contagious Diseases Acts,” &c., by Duncan McLaren, * 
Esq., M.P. Second edition. Ireland and Co., Manchester. 
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is not the place to introduce a refutation of Mr. McLaren’s state- 
ments, but one or two remarks upon the two leading charges made 
by that gentleman, will denote their little value. 

The first statement of the report attacked is this:—The Police 
Commissioner says “these returns show that 7,766 women have 
“been placed on the register, and that 4,750 have been removed 
‘‘ therefrom, that is— 

2,558 left the district. 
385 married. 
451 entered homes. 


1,249 were restored to friends. 
107 died. 





4,750 





‘leaving 3,016 on the register.”’ (See Table XV.) But this state- 
ment is also supported by more minute information ; for the report 
includes, on pp. 8 and 9, returns which give the total numbers of 
common women known to have been residing in the various towns 
under the Acts on the last day of every year of the Acts’ operation in 
those towns. For example, Portsmouth had, on 3ist December, 
1865, 1,355 prostitutes; who have year by year decreased to 730 on 
31st December, 1869, and the same in the other districts. Next, the 
report gives on p. 3 a return which shows the number put on the 
register in each year, and the number removed, with the reasons © 
that led to their removal. It is also stated more than once (pp. 3 
and 10) that in consequence of the want of sufficient hospital 
accommodation during the early operation of the Acts, only the 
women strongly suspected to be diseased were put on the register. 
How well-grounded was this suspicion, is shown by the first year’s 
operation of the Acts at Devonport, where 203 women were put on 
the register, of whom 202 were sent to hospital. A moment’s com- 
parison of the numbers put on the register, with the numbers known 
to the police, would have saved Mr. McLaren from the absurdity of 
accusing the police of pretending to have put 7,766 women on the 
register at the very first operation of the Acts, while it is obvious 
that some of these 7,766 are in the towns brought under the Acts 
in the present year. Yet, this is assumed in the face of the clearest 
evidence, by Mr. McLaren. The next absurdity is his conclusion, 
that because the number of women added to the register was larger 
in each succeeding year, that the actual number of the prostitutes in 
the subjected towns, also increased instead of diminishing, as stated 
in the police report. The number put on the register increased 
because two causes were at work to render the accommodation in 
hospital equal to the demand. 1. The Government, finding the 
experiment prove beneficial, allowed more beds to be devoted to the 
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treatment of the women. 2. The early seclusion and treatment of 
the women presently rendered the disease curable in a shorter time 
than it was at first. It was only in the latter part of 1868 that the 
supply of beds permitted the provisions of the Acts to be applied to 
all the notorious women in the district. Before that time there had 
been always a portion who were not interfered with at all. 

The next point of the police report Mr. McLaren attacks, is the 
statement that disease has greatly diminished among the women. 
This is perfectly true, though the proof put forward to substantiate 
the statement is not altogether accurate. The report says that 
disease is now found only six times in every hundred examinations, 
where in 1868 it was found seventy times in every hundred examina- 
tions. The fallacy is this: now, every known prostitute is examined, 
but before 1868 the want of sufficient hospital accommodation 
rendered it useless to examine all the women, for the wards could 
be kept full by only taking such as were suspected, or avowed 
themselves to be diseased. Consequently at the present time a very 
much larger number of women free from disease are examined than 
formerly, and partly from this, the ratio of diseased to the number 
of examinations has lessened. Nevertheless, the prevalence of 
disease has also diminished. In every 100 women on the register 
42 were diseased in 1868; but only 24 were diseased per cent. 
during the present year, ot withalending that several new districts 
have been taken in and the examinations made much more frequent. 
(See Table XTV). 

But this mistake in the police report is not detected by Mr. 
McLaren. He bases his assertion that disease has very greatly 
increased where the Acts are in force, on the fact that the number 
of women sent to hospital has greatly increased. This increased 
admission to hospital, has been shown to result from the hospital 
accommodation being now more ample; and thus it allows the pro- 
visions of the Acts to be applied to a greater number of women. 
Only a part of the disease prevailing among the women was caught 
and treated in hospital until recently; now it is nearly all detected 
and secluded. Further than this I need not go to show that Mr. 
MclLaren’s conclusions are untrustworthy. Any person desirous to 
do so can satisfy himself, after a very short perusal, that the Police 
Commissioners’ report is a very valuable statistical document. | 
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APPEND Xe 





TaBLe I.—Loss by Venereal Disease in the Home Army. 
















































































Admissions for Loss in Days per Man of Whole Force 
Average of Effectives. 
Year. Strength for nee: 
the Year. ers strcnph, pees eas Total. 
Te oe 97,708 369 = = 8°69 
i Gated 88,955 354, =: — 8°56 
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NG orien case coord 73,252 291 4°81 7 ae 76 
1 eerie 72,999 282°8 = = 6°69 
“(ss lee andere ae 70,292 258°5 3°93 1°98 5°91 
5S Mil gh 73,420 291°5 4°06 2°19 O25, 
Admissions for Average Number per 1,000 
Average Tegel of Effectives constantly Off Duty. 
Year. Strength for per 1,000 of ie So 
ae Mean Strength. 5 i eee . Total. 
1360 eae. 97,708 369 > =< 23°69 
Zo} ee 88,955 354 15°95 7°50 23°45 
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Oi, setageahcn 73,420 291°5 11°14 5°99 eae 
Admissions for Average Duration of 
Average eh each Patient’s Stay in Hospital in Days. 
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the Year. ieee Gree ee ee 
Mean Strength. Group. Group. Total. 
ESCOGA is. elke 97,703 369 = — 23°h 
WOT AC Ram erntc tet 88,955 354 QF Sa 19°O 24°19 
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65 ee 72,999 282°8 ee ate 23°30 
pete ana 70,292 258°5 28°13 16°68 2,2,°86 
BOG Brscxoneesasar 73,420 291°5 26°44 15°89 21°46 


Note.—Compiled from the “Statistical Abstracts of the Health of the Army.” 
The gaps are caused by the abstracts not giving the information in the same 
minuteness every year. 
ee 
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Taste II.—Venereal Disease in the Army. The Mean of the Yearly 
Ratios of the Admissions to Hospital per 1,000 of Mean Strength for 
Venereal Disease of all Kinds at Twenty-four Stations in the United 
Kingdom during Nine Years 1860-68. 




































































Mean of Ratio in Date of Act 
Station. the Yeah ie | “cll |. oer of 1866 
Ratios. 1867. 1868. coming into Force. 

Porbsmomtly | y.2).c.to in cde, 388 378 348 October 8, 1866 
Devonport and Plymouth... 354 ang 280 - 10, ’66 
Sheerness and Chatham 311 277 276 November 6, °’66 
Wioolwieny «fc thee teh 291 2.55 IgI & 6, ’66 
PIT ERAR Oe chinese 300 261 2347 ,| Apml---.12 "67 
SRORUGHMO: ts. ssseee nade ere 260 215 297 July 27, ’68 
Celohester, oc e skied 435 500 437 | January 27, 769 
Witachestior iStick: ahica secs: 349 288 349 is sanmeay (0) 
1) Cert ane Cat Oe re eate ee oe 317 354 376 bs 1 rar 
CAPO DUP. shecccncacorsosopteocececst 363 375 407 February 5, °70 
London and ) Household Cavalry 182 129 133 April 1, 1868, for 
Windsor tees Guards....) 321 326 343 Windsor only 
Ce hee MN evils Bcd 261 196 209 

OTe eae Nee ees ence Ren 294, 280 2.43 

Estevot Wight <2... cescapesecte 302 327 346 

IVY SO P5525. wie.cak sche 329 328 330 

Pembroke Dock ..............0000.. 190 153 159 

Miamehestber : )-...........cced.c00s0x 376 5O1 a2, 

dE: 100s | i ee a ee 337 261 | 379 
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Note.—Compiled from the table at p. 88 of the “Appendix to Report of 
“ Select Committee of House of Commons on the Contagious Diseases Acts,” 
8th July, 1869. 





Tas_e IT1l.—Comparison of the Admissions to Hospital per 1,000 of Mean 
Strength for PRIMARY VENEREAL Sore and for GONORRHEA respec- 
tively, at the Military Stations in the United Kingdom where the 
Contagious Diseases Acts are, and are not, in Force. 























Stations under the Operation of the Stations where the Act is not, or only 
Contagious Diseases Acts, just lately, put in Force. 
Year. ji i? a 4 ce | 
Strength. ae creat & ore,| Gonorrhoea. | Strength. |v Bi Lae ne Gonorrhea. 
1864 ........ 25-715 100 17 29,849 119 IIO 
Ss a A 30,169 96 EL? 30,391 103 PEy 
SOG. <c22 26,383 84. l1g 30,858 98 104, 
4GY Bivens 26,677 86 iat 31,462 106 127 
MGS 4588 29,271 “0 129 30,612 108 Ties 
269 1.04 29,437 59 106 28,196 coe 102 


Note——Arranged from a table compiled under the direction of Dr. Balfour, 
F.R.S., Head of the Statistical Branch of the Army Medical Department. 
EEE EL ESB RY RN” ERIN LE AN PSE SE ILI DE eB ETO LEE TE SLE DL EE ETT 
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Taste I1V.—Difference in the Ratio of Admissions per 1,000 of Mean 
Strength for PRrmaARY VENEREAL SORE and GoNnorRH@A in the Home 
Army in 1869, as Compared with the Admissions of Former Years. 
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Isle of Wight ...) 55 | 97 | 118| 70 | 26 
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Gonorrhea. 
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CTPA. ssn csidss. ste. 29 164 23] 40) ‘ae 
DUMB prvicnin coms opse«s 21 14 6 | 10 14 
WSOUES Eh iercccicseese 52 62 | 78 26 89 





Note.—Compiled under the direction of Dr. Balfour, F.R.S., Head of the Statistical Department of 
the Army Medical Department. : 
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TaBLEe V.—Number of Cases of Common WomEN Admitted into Lock Wards 
of Hospitals, the Number of SouptmrRs, SramEen, and Marinus, under 
Treatment for VENEREAL, who Contracted the Disease in the Several 
Districts under the Acts; the Strength of the Army and Navy in 
Garrison and Port, and the Percentage of Disease existing amongst 
them, for each of the Years the Acts have been in Operation. 



































Number of Number of Men Treated for Venereal. 
Cases of 
Year ending Common Women 
Reg Soldiers. Seamen. Marines. Total. 
31st December, 1865 483% 2,503 1,762 955 £5220 
Be 66 1,103 2,660 1,605 1,292 BBR 
. 67 | 1,977 5,546 | 1,764 | 1163 | 8,473 
on 68 4,363 4,537 1,241 1,347 7125 
f "69 4,767 4,068 | 1,338 1,018 6,424 
Strength of Army and Navy. Percentage of 
Venereal Disease 
Year ending in 
Soldiers. Seamen. Marines. Total. Army and Navy 


in the Districts. 





31st December, 1865 | 11,322 10,566 5,930 27,818 22°68 























2 66 | 16,208 12,701 8,685 37,589 18°87 
» 67 | 26,065 13,674 8,984 48,723 18°00 
i 68 | 29,938 | 15,914 | 6,929 | 52,781 12°19 
a °69 | 32,789 14,342 6,781 63,912 11°06 


* Women only known to be diseased were, in the first instance, brought up 
for examination, on account of the limited hospital accommodation. 

Note.—The numbers shown for the year 1865 are for Portsmouth, Devonport, 
Sheerness and Chatham. Woolwich is included in 1866, Aldershot in 1867, 
Windsor and Shorncliffe in 1868, and Colchester in 1869. 

(Reprinted from ‘“ Report of Chief Commissioner of Police to the Board of 
“ Admiralty, on the Operation of the Contagious Diseases Acts,” ordered by the 
House of Commons to be printed, 8th August, 1870). 


Taste VI.— Venereal Disease in the Royal Navy. Showing the Loss 
of Time and Money through Venereal Disease, among the Crews of 
Her Majesty's Nawal Forces on the Home Station during the under- 
mentioned Years. 





Total Number Ratio Constantly Sick | Cogt of Venereal 




















; > Sickness er 1,000 j 
i i —— Sion Vie of Maan Force. in Money.* 
£& 
POG: sane 22,900 106,854 12°7 23,462 
2 aoe 20,760 96,207 12°5 21,203 
38 ae 21,570 101,598 12°7 22,008 
ho! ae 19,630 90,480 12°3 19,931 
WO esta. 20,980 103,157 13°3 29), 733 
MHI a sisie 21,200 9644.29 9°6 16,840 
Wi eoscrees 21,600 Fate 81 15,898 
POtAE icone: a oe al 142,096 





* Per man—wages, 32/.; victual, 19/.; hospital, 292. tos. 
Note.—Compiled from the “ Statistical Abstracts of the Health of the Navy.” 
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TasBLtE VII.— Relative Proportion of PRimARY VENEREAL SorE and 
CoNSTITUTIONAL SYPHILIS, 7” those sent to the Military Hospitals 
of Portsmouth, during the Last Quarters of 1868 and 1869. 





























Last Quarter Strength : Constitutional Ratio 
; Primary Sore. cs Total. per 1,000 of 
of of Garrison. Syphilis. Strength. 
ESOS reece: 5,189 108 38 146 28 
GOO screenees 4,954 69 21 90 «s 19 


TasLe VIII.—L fect of Contagious Diseases Act on CONSTITUTIONAL 
Sypuruis. Admissions of all Kinds of Disease, and Proportion 
of Venereal at the Royal Naval Hospital, Plymouth. 























Y Aa Total _ t Total Venereal Primary Secondary 
aay ‘Hospital, | Admissions. Syphilis. Syphilis, Gouerines. 
1865 .... 1,797 675 320 290 84 
66 .... 1,964: 558 249 233 76 
LOT cx 1,786 1 185 173 53 
"CS 1,804. 419 156 156 107 





Taste [X.— Total Number of Female Lock Cases passed through the 
Royal Albert Hospital, Devonport, since the Institution was Opened on 
3rd December, 1867, and the Percentage of simply Local Disease and 
of Constitutional Syphilis with or without Local Discharge. 





; Constitutional 
Local Sores and Syphilis, 
Discharges. with or without 


Local Disease. Totals. — 





Number. | Per Cent. {| Number. | Per Cent. 








Before the Act— 
3rd December, 1863, to 31st March, 
TSG. 3t 84 OVE ban icaisatstsstsacimeeatnins 


Act of 1864— 
Ist April, 1865, to 30th Peer ey 
PSO, CAGHOONA) “secpius user ateorti.* 


Act of 1866— 
Ist October, 1866, to 31st March, 1867| 122 78°41 33 | 21°30 155 

» April, 1867, to 30th Sept., °67| 137 Sie 31 | 18°45 168 

», October, 1863, to31lst March, ’68} 187 18°59 51 21% 238 

» April, 1868, to 30th Sept., 68} 655 | 86°87 99. | 13°13 | 754 

,, October, 1868, to 31st March, 69; 755 go°42 80 9°58 835 

,, April, 1869, to 31st December, *69| 925 87°18 136 12°81 |1,061 


192 68°08 905.3798 282 


318 75°35. 8 104... | 24°65 422 





Note.—This table is compiled from the official return signed by Thomas 
Woollcombe, Esq., chairman of the committee of the hospital. 

The first period comprises those women who were voluntary patients received 
into the charity; in this period twenty women suffering from gonorrhea, and 
forty-eight with syphilis, were discharged uncured at their own request. The 
second, that of the Act of 1864, when women were sent to hospital solely by a 
magistrate’s order, and maintained there at Government expense. The third 
period comprises the operation of the present Acts. It must be borne in mind 
that the amount of accommodation in hospital was at first greatly less, than equal 
to the number of diseased women. Hence until Midsummer, 1868, the provisions 
of the Acts were applied only to the women strongly suspected of being diseased. 
Since that time, however, all the common prostitutes known to the police have 
been periodically examined, and all found diseased sent to hospital. 
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Taste X.—Comparative Return of the Number of Paupers Treated for 
Venereal Diseases in the Devonport, Stonehouse, and Plymouth Work- 
houses for Three Years prior to Operation of the Acts, and the Three 
Years last past. 











Years. Males. Females. Total. 
Before operation of Contagious 
1962-640" .4. 149 706 8e6 Oe Acie 8 
64-69... 55 167 — After operation of Contagious 


Diseases Acts 





Taste XI.—Syphilis among the Young. Male Adult Population of Great 
Britain. Number of Intending Recruits Rejected for Constitutional 
Syphilis. 


Ratio per 1,000 














pe bie a htending Rearuits 
USGA het: 468 16°86 
165 EIB siccusd. 390 15°65 
SOOM cee 338 16°51 
s(5'/ lorena opens 440 16°51 
eo ORR He eee 3038 12°88 


Note.—Extracted from the “ Yearly Statistical Reports of the Health of the 
Army.” 





TasLe XI1.—ZJnvaliding for Venereal Diseases in the British Army. 





Number Discharged Ratio per 1,000 




















sie fou Nousrerl. ee aid 
WSGAP ccccscescn 106 24 
IGS A8, boressbaterd 185 39 
ee 146 24 
AG Te isan cain 172 52 
IOS Ged. deo: 131 38 


Note.—Extracted from the ‘ Official Statistical Reports on the Health of th 
Arai.” | 
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TasLe XIII.—Diuinution of Prostitutes and Brotueis in the Devon- 
port District of the Contagious Diseases Acts. Population by Census 
of 1861, 127,382: Estimated Increase for 1864, date of the First Act, 
136,950. Usual Strength of Naval and Military Forces, 10,000 Men. 









































Total Total Women Number Number 
Brothels known as of Women who | of Women who 
Lancer Prostitutes by have been have been 
Period. dt'ihe ander the Police on the Register | Removed from 
midtionad at the of the Acts Register ° 
Dai undermentioned in each in each Year 
aoe a Dates. Year ending ending 
3lst December, 1863.... — 1,960 — — 
. 64... 410 2,020 a fa 
sy "Bia 356 L570 203 141 
< "66... 280 1,310 395 145 
” 67 eens 206 1,010 515 125 
_ "68 sisal» BVO 820 1,503 674 
‘y 460..| ‘181 661 1,189 £28 
24th September, °70.... — 564 878 1,314 
Total added to register... — _ BN — 
pp POMOC ag soot ser: — — — 1,957 


Note.—This table is compiled from information supplied by the Metropolitan 
Police stationed at Devonport. At the request of the Admiralty the information 
was obtained in the following manner :— 

The first return for 1863 is the result of the officers of the force visiting each 
brothel, and writing down the number of women stated to sleep in each house. 
The return of 1864 was obtained by a more precise investigation. The officers 
visited every brothel, and noted down her name and address from each prostitute 
herself. 

The diminution of 1865 was produced in the following way :—On the first 
operation of the Act of 1864, which took place 1st April, 1865, about 300 young 
girls, belonging to the mining districts, left Devonport for their homes. Since 
that time the police have, by persuasion, induced nearly 200 more to return to 
their friends. None of these are included in the number of the women who have 
been returned to their friends after coming under the operation of the Contagious 
Diseases Acts, as they were never put on the register of women to whom the 
provisions of those Acts applied. 

At Midsummer, 1868, the accommodation in hospital became sufficient to 
receive all the women likely to be found diseased; since which time all the 
prostitutes known to the police in Devonport have been subjected to periodical 
examination, and the diseased sent to hospital. Prior to that date, only those 
women suspected of disease were examined. 
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TasLe XIV.—Showing the Gradual Decline in the Prevalence of Disease 
among the Women subjected to the Contagious Diseases Acts, from 
lst January, 1868, to the Present Time. 





Number who have been on the Register 
in each Quarter ; 























Number Number of Times Disease was Found among them ; 
of and the Percentage of the Disease to the 
Hospital Beds Period. Number on the Register. 
‘Leaie Beet ob Number Diseased. | Ratio per Cent. 
1868. 
348 TSt QUArtEP ..cic2.becseaos 1,955 811 Ars 
434, 0 Sok mm EES A eee 2,583 . 1,094 42°3 
517 SDE sin” Ata 2,966 1,296 43°6 
517 AGbie | pee eee cas 2,899 1,220 42°O 
1869. 
54.2 ist: quarter’: ..2...2.6045 3,020 1,254 41°5 
582 DUNG Pos. he aicndt reine 3,006 1,226 40°97 
582 ks ae meat ee: 2,958 1,133 38°9 
582 AGI OEY ss cteutheccerax: 2,883 1,092 37°83, 
1870. 
672 1st quarter................ 8,467 1,249 36°0 
672 rs Skee 3,775 1,027 29°2 
672 SEO BUS 2 vekse nieces 3,672 993 24°3 
oportion per Cent. o 
Number Cases a Bisesss io the abe: of pveriay Huabe 
ee Examinations Made. Ecowinatona 
: Period. = Sn er Qanarter: of 
Hospital Beds Number rae a each 
Provided. of of atio Woman on the 
Examinations.| Disease. | per Cent. Register. 
1868. 
348 Ast. QUATTOR .c:.pteresusaet 1,274 811 63°6 0°6 
484, DHE Lal” lveinaumetes 2,212 1,094 49°4 0°8 
517 SEs Pics scan 3,307 1,296 20° mer 
517 AE OE sy cvavcetecnstcets 4,668 1,220 267% 1°6 
1869. 
542 Vat, QUATEOR......-s60-n000. 6,974 1,254 17°9 2°3 
582 pale ROR led, eee i coe 8,037 1,226 5 2°6 
582 0 Mee Atte @ ROR 9,745 1,133 11°6 3°2 
582 Ae Lee, a 9,922 1,092 I1’O 3°4 
1870. 
672 Tet quarter........0..1.... 12,342 1,249 g*l 3°5 
672 77 MR gs ek Fe ae 13,638 1,027 7°5 6 
672 BA) (cut nassetteee ts 13,139 993 a5 375 





Compiled from the “Quarterly Returns” of the Metropolitan Police. 

Note.—Quoted from “Facts respecting the Contagious Diseases Acts: an 
“ Answer to Mr. McLaren,” by James R. Lane, F.R.C.S., Senior Surgeon to the 
London Lock Hospital: London, 1870. 
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Taste XV.—Number of Common Women coming within the Provision 


Number or Number Removed from Register. 
Women 
put into the _ 
: Register Renta 
seu in each of the Simply Watered Restored rel a 
Under- Left the | Married. 4 ee to Died. Removed | Register, 
; te Homes. F from 
mentioned District. Friends. 5 
Register. 
Years. 
31 Dec., 1864.... 30 — — —~ — — 308 
Se. UGS = Bes er ce aa is va a | gee 1 
ee "66 .cx: 798 181 15 40 101 15 352 446 
y BN sn) oe DAS 358 46 59 140° 4 15 618 527 
» 68...) 2,218 738 | 105 133 444 | 23 | 1,443 772% 
ss 569 vial a anaes 998 | 156 143 377 | 41 | ay716 99 
26 Mar., °70.... 941 216 52 61 113 9 451 490 
Petal 2.2, 4,466 2,558 385 451 1,249 | 107 4,750 3,016 





* ‘Women only known to be diseased were, in the first instance, brought up for examinatior 
Reprinted from “ Report of Chief Commissioner of Police to the Board of Admiralty on th 

8th August, 1870. j 
N.B.—An additional column, giving the total numbers removed from the register has bee! 
bcpelings ot Cols. 2, 8, 10, 11, and 12, have been slightly altered to make the meaning m 
Found, ls worded in the Parliamentary paper, “Number Examined and Found Free o 
examinations, in which the same women have appeared over and over again. 4 











ee oe 
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ithe Contagious Diseases Acts in each of the Undermentioned Years. 





Further Proceedings Taken in the Cases. Operations Commenced 


Number Number of Number of Times 











































of Cases of Disease which ee eA eee 
aminations Admitted Tcoiarse aoe Number = it was 
in which | to Hospitalon | from Hospital |Dischargea] Negessary, to On At 
Certificate of oe Disease, | Tacurable. by Information 
Ste have Returned bef 
Ene to their efore 
Surgeons. Former Pursuits. Magistrates. 
18 6 —7 _ 3 Dec., 1864| Portsmouth 
( 1April, ’65| Devonport 
| 244, 783* 570 — — 9 June, °65| Sheerness 
1? °65| Chatham 
558 1,103 865 19 = 14.Nov., °66| Woolwich 
) 1,362 1,977 1,622 36 = 12 April, ’67| Aldershot 
) de °68 | Windsor 
) 6,605 4,363 3,754 58 12 
| 27 July, ’68} Shorncliffe 
Bo, Bis 4,767 4,355 63 9 27 Jan., ’69| Colchester 
(24, ’"70| Greenwich 
Gir "70| Winchester 
TOs. °70| Dover 
11,093 1,249 1,039 6 LE elas °70| Canterbury 
5 Feb. °70| Deal 
1S 5 °70| Maidstone 
Liters "70| Gravesend 
49,389 | 14,260 12,211 182 32 





account of the limited hospital accommodation. 
peration of the Contagious Diseases Acts,” ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 


terpolated between the column of “ Died,” and that of “Remaining on Register.” Also, the 
sar. For example, the tenth column, “ Number of Examinations in which no Disease was 


isease.” Obviously, if only 7,766 women have been registered, the total 49,389 must refer to the 


Ceaeeen 
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On Woot Suprpty. By ArcHinaLD Hamiuton, Esq. 


[Read before the Statistical Society, December, 1870. ] 
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Tue Statistical Journal for March, 1859, contains a valuable paper, 
by Mr. Edward Baines, on the woollen manufacture of England, 
besides which it has elsewhere been frequently discussed, and has 
formed the subject of several volumes by various writers. I propose, 
therefore, to limit this paper to the consideration of the supply of 
wool, as well as to place on record the more important facts con- 
nected with the trade in the raw material. 

The importations of wool during the last fifty years have increased 
with such marvellous rapidity, that this material now ranks second in 
importance as regards our textile industry ; and has this peculiarity, 
that whereas cotton and silk are produced only in certain latitudes, 
and in comparatively few countries, wool is produced, more or less, 
in all countries. Another characteristic is the great variety of 
qualities, comparing the produce of one country with another, or 
even of different districts in the same country—each fleece indeed 
contains several ‘‘ sorts”? adapted for various purposes—so. that 
there is perhaps no single article of commerce that gives rise to so 
many dealings as wool: interchange of their produce takes place 
even between manufacturing countries; for example, we import from 
Germany seven millions of pounds annually, and the German manu- 
facturers take two and a-half million pounds of English wool, in 
addition to yarn spun from the same material. 

Again, wool is so much preferred to any other material for 
nearly all clothing purposes, that the use of woollen and worsted 
goods has hitherto been restricted only by the cost—the con- 
sumption extending readily as the price of wool becomes less—and 
notwithstanding the extraordinary increase in the imports, there 
has been as yet no accumulation of wool in stock, if we except the 
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present year, when the natural course of things has been interrupted 
by war. 

Before proceeding to comment on the sources of supply, it may 
be as well to contrast the relative progress in the importations of 
flax, silk, cotton, and wool. Taking a period of thirty years, from 
1840 to 1869, I find that the average imports of the first five years, 
1840-44, compared with the average of the last five years, 1865-69, 
gives the following results :— 


Per Cent. 
Flax has increased within thirty years... 25 
Silk TAT ST Pe ee 59 
Cotton SMC Mi steal hese SNe ee cise 110 
Wool ea eae ase ie rretoerr: 349 


and were the comparison carried further back, the difference in 
favor of wool would be still more striking. 


I.—Home-Grown Wool. 


As regards supplies, first in order comes domestic wool. Until 
recently, great difficulty has been experienced in estimating our 
annual clip; attempts have been made from time to time, which 
have varied widely, ranging from 94,000,000 lbs. to 200,000,000 lbs., 
and in one case to 275,000,000 lbs. One serious difficulty has now, 
however, been removed by the agricultural returns published since 
1867, which give the numbers of sheep and lambs on the 20th June 
in each year. . 


Numbers of Sheep and Lambs on the 25th June in each Year. 


One Year old and 


















































Under 1 Year. Total. 
above. 

TSGTE. &. scoadest 21,585,469 12,241,986 33,827,455 
5 Rn ae 22,927,368 12,759,496 35,686,864 
8) Se 4 22,056,578 12,196,731 3452535309 
VEO sicccdatiecis: 21,283,125 11,502,339 32,785,464 

Average............ 21,963,135 12,175,138 2A m38, 2 713 


* These totals do not exactly agree with those in the agricultural returns, the 
difference being in the Irish returns, which I have taken from the Irish reports. 
The returns for 1870 are not yet published by the Board of Trade. 





These figures are possibly below the mark, owing to the 
occasional reluctance of the farmers to furnish returns; in such 
cases careful estimates are supplied. Although it is to be hoped this 
feeling will soon wear off, the returns meanwhile do not differ from 
the reality to any important extent. The number of sheep being 
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thus determined, it only remains to ascertain the average weights of 
fleece of the different breeds, to arrive at a pretty close estimate of 
the clip. 

Mr. Luccock, in the year 1800, published a detailed estimate of 
the weights of fleeces, which was revised in 1828 by Mr. Hubbard, 
and again in 1840. In 1851 Mr. Thomas Southey, after extensive 
inquiries, took the average for the United Kingdom at five pounds. 

Since the earlier of those dates, considerable changes have taken 
place in the actual weights of fleece, owing to improved breeding ; 
and even during the last twenty years this has been the case with 
the sheep bred in agricultural districts, though not so much with 
those bred on pasture lands. The weights, moreover, are considered 
to vary from year to year as much as from a quarter to half a pound 
per fleece, according to the seasons and breed. 

I am indebted to Mr. Legg, of Bermondsey, and Messrs. J. and 
J. Hubbard, of Bradford, for much important information on this 
subject, and the latter gentlemen write, that ‘‘in all the counties 
“ suitable for the heavier class of sheep, the weight of fleece has 
“‘ very considerably increased during the last twenty years, it having 
“ been found to the profit of the grower to cross with Leicester, &c., 
‘* sheep, both as regards the wool and the mutton. A considerable 
“buyer of wools in Cambridgeshire writes us, that ‘ the weight of 
‘““¢wools grown in that district has doubled or almost trebled 
“ «during the fifty years I have been a buyer, not only as regards 
“*¢the number of sheep kept, but the weight of fleece.’ ”’ 

I am further indebted to Messrs. J. and J. Hubbard for a state- 
ment of the average weights of fleece for each county in England, 
the particulars of which will be found in Appendix, Table No. I. 

The weights of fleece in Wales and Scotland cannot be so 
readily estimated by counties, but rather by the general features of 
each country, as mountain, hill, and lowland ; and Mr. John R. 
Hubbard, of Liverpool, estimates the averages thus, for— 


Wales— 
Mounteit -He6ees etacnssnnnnstieea tortonnmkntaneireene 1% to 23 lbs. 
ETT Ao ceaiiete aah sms ASee BOM eects te vane eenon eee Bi sg La oa 
Toowulaind wciains cabins ctccp Masa Cams Ses ee teas ee a er 


Equal to a general average of 4% lbs. 


Scotland, the same authority divides as follows; counties south 
of the Firths of Forth and Clyde produce wools similar to Northum- 
berland and Cumberland, with the breed peculiar to the Cheviots ; 
the country north of the Firth of Forth, on the eastern side to 
Aberdeen, and including Perthshire, produces various kinds of wool, 
more or less adapted for combing ; in the Western Highlands, up to 
Caithness and Sutherland, the wool is of a peculiar coarse breed, 
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which is shorn, washed, unwashed, or smeared, according to the 
climate to which the sheep are exposed in those mountainous 
districts ;—but in all of them a better class of sheep is fed on the 
hillsides and valleys, and, as a rule, there has been an increase in 
the weight of fleece during the last twenty years, owing to crossing 
the breeds with heavier sheep whenever the pasture would admit of 
it, thus producing a better wool and increasing the weight of car- 
case. Accordingly Mr. John R. Hubbard, and Mr. G. A. Mackenzie, 
of Liverpool, have furnished me with the following estimates of the 
average weight of Scotch fleeces, viz. :— 


Laid Highland (smeared with a composition to oi 6D 
protect the sheep from the weather) ................ 53 * 


White Highland (the same, not smeared) ................ By ae 
Laid Cheviot (smeared), washed ........cceseccesneeeees 43 
i. (Ce reier pea: c cs sreartiesonee tess 
White Cheviot (not smeared), washed ..............00 
Ps ( ss We EMS HOR 2 sels Bieccse 
Laid cross (smeared), washed. .............:sccsesseescseenees 
Gr oY oun oe sive Cli asnun.At ssa ptieecenotes 


9) 


bile 
~~ 


dle 


An Brn 


bole 


In Ross-shire the fleeces are about half a pound heavier than the 
above, but in Sutherland, Inverness, and Perthshires they are as 
above stated. It is estimated that these weights will yield a general 
average for Scotland of 4% Ibs. 

Irish wools may be classed under the following heads, viz. :— 


Mountaiit feotes; average 5.26020. 2.22.,.u0secdetsesavtceesses 3 etor “a tbas 
Seaside eos Aree Pater AOAC ENS LENE ate SOLE) IS 
Pasture SPL AEE A Torcederser nee ta beey eS gee Gis 
Roscommon A ee eC te eS BHO fobs: 


Cotswold, Lincoln, Leicester, and Cheviot breeds, i = 
3? 99 


BOWS: SEO os cscs ccan es anrei ensuites tdpgesssss ured siouniddtes edee 


but several authorities agree in putting the general average of the 
Irish fleece at 6 Ibs. to 6% lbs. 

In the “‘ Bradford Observer’ of 13th October last, an estimate 
was published of the clips during the last three years, by Mr. 
Bottomley, a merchant largely engaged in the wool trade, which is 
based on the agricultural returns, and the results of his calculations 
are these :— 








Ibs. 
Net.clip of Wo] ASCSn ic: sci sed nisms totewese ds 165,550,000 
» SEE ERY MERCER 2 Cor TORR Se eee 155,591,000 
£ AUS is seni adetes sc ccea stu OMe, ts 149,517,000 
RM OLAB OT tito ese RON NO 156,886,000 





It appears, however, that in these calculations, as in all previous 
estimates, there has been an error in multiplying the total number 
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of sheep and lambs by the average weights of fleece, instead of 
taking the sheep only, and estimating the lambs separately. A more 
accurate method appears to me to be as follows :— 

Taking the years 1867-69 for which the returns for counties are 
complete, the average number of sheep 1 year old and upwards is 
22,189,804 for the United Kingdom, and in Appendix, Table No. I, 
will be found the details, based on Messrs. Hubbard’s information, 
by which I estimate the quantity of wool from the sheep shorn 
at 124,017,421 lbs., or 53 lbs. per fleece. 

Lambs are shorn in the undermentioned counties in the propor- 
tions stated, viz. :— 


Weight of 

Fleece. 
Cornwall, all shorn, unwashed ..........00000ercssoerscorees 3 Ibs. 
Devon ee Pe ee 2 Ses 
Kent; nearly alle WOri coc pt csactecege peat adeovsaccaesyetcwiee a 
Somerset, about four-fifths shorm .........ccesereesesones 1}. 45 
Salop 59 OMNC-FOULE gy sasassersssereeverseeeeeves eee 
Hereford _,, ~ 5 lie ch aoROttlaaete oat a: Laz. oo 
Sussex, scarcely - Fila, Sree SOS RS a" 3 
Dorset, about 45 Rohe, Pa gen 


From these data, taking the average number of sheep under 
1 year old for 1867, 1868, and 1869, I estimate the amount of 
lambs’ wool at 2,470,158 Ibs. 

The skin wool from sheep and lambs slaughtered during the 
year, also from carrion, remains to be computed. It being impos- 
sible to ascertain with any certainty the annual consumption of 
mutton and lamb, it will suffice for my purpose to assume that, on 
an average of years, the stock of sheep in the United Kingdom is 
maintained. For the four years 1867-70, the averages stand thus 
on 25th June :— 


otal. Of Gl AGS siz iviccnatnegrachrencaapreusmcaiegtascoae 34,138,292 
One year old and Upwards .cisssccsscrsecsees 21,963,135 
Wider Bb Veaw sc. cicscseiensacsins evenness 12,175,138 


Taking each year separately, these proportions vary but 
slightly, and assuming the same proportions to be kept up, it 
follows that 12,175,138, would be equal to the number of sheep and 
lambs killed during the year, in addition to the lambs slaughtered 
prior to 25th June; these latter would, however, have but little 
wool, and I may fairly set them, together with the carrion sheep, 
against the number of skins that are used for rugs and other 
purposes, with the wool left upon them. 

Mr. Caird assumes (Journal for June, 1868) that one-third 
of the sheep and lambs in number in England and Ireland and 
one-fourth in Scotland are sold to the butchers. This would give, 
on the average of four years as above, 11,529,599 slaughtered. 
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Another mode of estimating would be to divide the total 
number of sheep and lambs by the average age of those killed, 
but this is difficult to ascertain. From inquiries I have made 
in different parts of the country, the replies are so contradictory 
—ranging from twenty months to two and a-half years, sheep and 
lambs being taken together—that I have been unable to arrive at 
any satisfactory conclusion. 

I am, however, disposed to rely on the first mode of estimating, 
and Mr. Bottomley’s calculation above alluded to is based on the 
same principle, viz., to take the number returned under | year as 
equivalent to the number slaughtered, say 12,175,138; and several 
competent authorities concur in allowing for the wool at 2% lbs. 
per skin = 33,481,629 lbs. 

My estimate of home-grown wool, therefcre, sums up thus :— 








Ibs. 
HORI BNCOD GUOEI,~ .oycccatieasesssexcdvonsayextecoeonnnn 124,017,421 
Be CPA eit cl hoes exttrcacommsu dt ol homme tea vars 24.70,158 
PRET WOO Bet asessoycczter incall M vareeciome tren xls ateiedeioas 33,481,629 
Dotal ..tr.dseivirnzsecehier. 159,969,208 


T1.—Imports of Wool, Foreign and Colonial. 


It is unnecessary that I should enter into the history of this 
branch of my subject, as all that could be said may be gathered by 
a glance at the general table of imports of sheep and lambs’ wool, 
commencing with the earliest return in 1796, down to 1869, the 
latest. (Appendix No. IT.) 

From this it will be observed that, neil the year 1818, we 
derived our supplies of merino wool for fine clothing purposes 
chiefly from Spain. These were then overtaken by the imports 
from Germany; after which the Spanish supplies fell off, until 
they have now dwindled to a mere trifle. The German wools 
maintained the lead until 1843, when they had in their turn to 
yield the palm to the produce of the Australian colonies. German 
wools are, however, still in considerable request, being used. for the 
finest descriptions of broadcloth and so-called Saxony flannel. 

The general table of imports (Appendix No. II) has been 
compiled as comprehensively as possible, so as to exhibit the 
quantities derived from all the chief sources of supply, and to 
show the importations from each of our colonies from its com- 
mencement. The table shows a steady increase in the imports,— 
with very few exceptions the total of each year being greater than 
that which preceded. The figures for 1869 give the following 
totals :— 
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lbs. 


Australian and New Zealand colonies ...........006 158,478,000 
CRSA IN AEE lo cssnecaviigsspvusaeancseb ei iessupdu sins asses esetae 34,308,000 
EU DU ELL ne rr oecr vented trae tinea eecanenl acai neat ccagrnaeiw ames ww + 18,797,000 
A (gall balk i, ai re ee Mn 2 to Pa Mme 8,027,000 
Other Countries! iis, a06ven Aha sda teed so ntensteadis 35,551,000 

Total sheep and lambs’ wool ............ 255,161,000 





To the wool imports there should be added an estimate of the 
skin wool from sheep imported for slaughter. Taking an average of 
four years ending 1869, the number was 595,149; and as these come 
mostly towards the end of the year, Mr. Legg considers they will 
yield 4 lbs. each, equal to 2,380,596 lbs. of wool. 

In Appendix No. III will be found a table of imports of alpaca, 
llama, and goats’ wool, from 1853 to 1869 inclusive, which calls for 
no comment. 


III.—LHzaports of Wool, Domestic, Foreign, and Colonial. 


Appendix No. V comprises the exports to various countries 
during the last fifty years, from 1820 to 1869 inclusive, distinguish- 
ing domestic from foreign and colonial wool. It will be seen that 
the exports of British wool during the last twenty years have 
fluctuated somewhat, but have not on the whole increased, and 
have averaged rather more than 11,000,000 Ibs., while the exports of 
foreign and colonial wools during the same period have risen from 
14,000,000 to 116,000,000 lbs. ; indeed, it has been observed of late 
years that, at the London sales of colonial wool, about one-half the 
quantity has been bought for France, Belgium, and Germany. 

It would appear, therefore, that the quantity retained for home 
consumption in the year 1869 may be stated thus :— 


Ibs. 
Domestic wool, as estimated ..........c.sssessceseereeres 159,969,000 
Foreign and colonial imports .............:csesseneserees 255,161,000 
Skin wool from imported sheep ...........sssercsersvees 2,381,000 








417,511,000 











Exports—Domestic .........s0cssscesees 12,410,000 
an Foreign and colonial .... 116,589,000 
——— | $283999,000 
Leaves for home consumption _............ 288,512,000 


IV ..—Produce of the Coloives. 


I shall now proceed to remark briefly on the chief sources 
of our wool supply. Appendix No. II gives the imports severally 
from our colonies from their commencement; but, in order more 
clearly to exhibit the extraordinary growth of this industry, I 
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subjoin a table showing the quinquennial averages of exports from 
each colony, commencing from 1838 to 1867 inclusive :— 


Total Export of Wool from the Colonies. 
[000’s omitted.] 





Quinquennial 








New South 








South Australia. 

















Averages. Wales, Victoria. Tasmania. 
Years inclusive Ibs. lbs. lbs. lbs. 
1838-42 ........ 6,594, 1,285, 5,093, — 
"AB—-AT oo... 10,056, 6,322, 339795 1,294, 
°AB-~52 oo... 13,294, 15,915, A782; 2,887, 
"58-57 oo... 17,550, 21,114, 4,269, 6,318, 
’58-62 ........ 15,946, 23,324, 4,943, 11,079, 
"63-67 ........ 2559395 40,656, 4,803, 17,404, 
Ss eo Pubes Queensland. New Zealand. Cape. Natal. 
Years inclusive lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. Ibs 
1838-42 ........ — — — 887, eo 
"AB—AT — — ae 2,835, — 
"48-52 ........ = — 444,* 5,566, — 
53-57 ...... 464, — E5661, 12,230, — 
°58-62 ........ 665, — 6,154, 21,974, — 
°63-67 ........ ee a 14,399, 19,685, 34,325, 18725 


* Four years only. 





This important source of wealth to our manufacturers, as well 
as to the colonists, is due to the foresight and perseverance of 
Mr. John MacArthur, who, at the beginning of the century, intro- 
duced the merino sheep into New South Wales. The example was 
followed by the settlers in Van Dieman’s Land (Tasmania), and 
from those colonies sheep were introduced into the sister settle- 
ments as they were successively colonised, viz., Victoria, South 
Australia, New Zealand, and Queensland. It is, therefore, not 
without reason that the Australian colonies (including New Zea- 
land) are usually grouped together for statistical purposes. 

It was due to the example of the Australians that the Cape 
colonists, about the year 1827, turned their attention seriously 
to the production of merino wool. The export of fine wool in 
appreciable quantities commenced in 1884 to 1836; previously 
to that date, the little that was shipped consisted of coarse hairy 
wool from the native sheep, of which it was roughly estimated 
there were 3,000,000 in the colony, and in the north-western 
districts the breed still exists. These sheep are covered with hair 
rather than wool, and are remarkable for their large fat tails, which 
thirty or forty years ago were salted and exported to this country, 
being used for pastry instead of lard or butter. Unlike Australia, 
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where no sheep previously existed, the growth of fine wool at the 
Cape was greatly facilitated by crossing the indigenous breed, 
and the earlier exports, in consequence, increased with wonderful 
rapidity. Of late years the Angora goat has been introduced at the 
Cape, with every promise of success. 

From an examination of the yearly export from the colonies— 
on which the preceding table of quinquennial averages is based—it 
appears that, with the exception of Tasmania and Swan River, 
the colonies are all increasing in the production of wool, with greater 
or less rapidity. Tasmania is probably fully stocked, and Western 
Australia is unfavourable for sheep, owing to the prevalence of an 
herb which is said to be poisonous to the animal; but as regards 
the other colonies, although the amount of wool produced is already 
so large, I am of opinion it will continue to increase for many years 
to come. 

For a time it was supposed that in Victoria no more sheep could 
be accommodated, and during the years 1858-62 it will be seen, 
from the quinquennial averages, that there was but little progress. 
The runs, however, were made to carry more sheep by the introduc- 
tion of fencing and confining the sheep to paddocks, so that during 
the next five years the exports rose from an average of 23 millions 
to 40 millions of pounds. 

Possibly the present low prices may for a time check the rate of 
increase, and the colonists may have to slaughter for preserved 
meat, or even to boil down for tallow, as in former times. But 
as soon as the wool markets recover from their present depression 
the annual increase in the supplies of wool will assuredly re- 
commence. 

I take the following particulars from the preface to the “ Agri- 
** cultural Returns,” 1869 :—‘‘ The number of sheep is returned in 
** 1868 at 37,441,000 for Australia; 8,418,000 for New Zealand, 
** and 1,742,000 for Tasmania; making a total of 47,600,000 as the 
“ stock of sheep in the Australian colonies ; which, compared with 
‘‘ the colonial returns for 1867, shows the large increase of 4,000,000 
‘sheep in one year. The latest return from the Cape of Good 
** Hope is for 1865, and shows the number of sheep at that date 
‘* 9,836,000. Comparing the stock of sheep at the dates of these 
“returns and the quantities of wool exported from the colonies 
‘“‘in 1867, the average is 3°75 lbs. for Australia and 3°65 lbs. for 
“the Cape per head of the steck of sheep.” It is to be observed, 
however, that these averages are incorrect, as the weight of fleece 
should be calculated on the sheep exclusively of the lambs. The 
averages stated are, therefore, below the reality, even if the premises 
are otherwise correct. Lambs are shorn only in Victoria, Tasmania, 
and New Zealand. 
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V.—River Plate. 


The country which next merits attention, on account of its rapid 
increase in the production of wool, is South America, or, rather, the 
Argentine Republics and Uruguay, more especially because of the 
numbers of our countrymen who have of late years settled there ; 
they have mostly engaged in pastoral pursuits, though the more 
recent settlers have turned their attention rather to agriculture, 
owing to the unremunerative prices recently prevailing for wool. 

T subjoin a table of exports from the River Plate, from 1855 to 


1866, inclusive. 
[000’s omitted.j 























Year. Buenos Ayres. Year. Monte Video. Total Exports. 
Ibs. Ibs. lbs. 

1855-56 ........ 26,099, WBSG oe. acun: 2g. 28,274, 
56-57 00.0... 30,034, Ap cae Be 23255 37350, 
"D708 sccass 31,402, AO URS TS, 3,050, 345452, 
"58-59 o...... 38,990, IDO! cave diactes 2,800, 41,790, 
*59-60 ........ 38,821, SEO) « sonic canes No returns 

1860-61 ........ 48,587, USGI 58 5,650, 54,2375 
61-62. ...4... 53372.95 62, pn Aa sAR 8,100, 61,829, 
62-68 ........ 7 OAs Cope 12,000, $3,024, 
63-64. ........ 44,343, RGA? bee 17,000, 94,343, 
764-65 ........ 104,688, Gl ieednet ea. BOTs b27, 3625 
65-66 ........ 109,120, a ee 28,950, 138,070, 





equal to an increase in the course of eleven years of 388 per cent. 
This wool, it should be observed, is shipped, nine-tenths of it in 
grease, so that 50 to 55 per cent. should be deducted from the 
weight for comparison with the washed wool of other countries. 
About one-half goes to Belgium, upwards of one-fourth to France, 
and the rest to Gerinany, United States, and England. The 
prevalence in River Plate wool of a seed called the “ Burr” has 
hitherto restricted its consumption in this country. But in Belgium 
a machine (of English invention) has been adopted, which effectually 
removes the burr; hence the large proportion of this wool taken by 
that country. It is to be observed that our imports of woollen yarn, 
chiefly from this source, are steadily and even rapidly increasing ; 
in 1855, the quantity was 461,000 Ibs., and in 1869, we imported 
no less than 9,588,000 lbs. of woollen yarn for weaving purposes. 
With regard to other countries from which we derive supplies, 
it may suffice for the present merely to refer to the particulars 
comprised in the general table of imports (Appendix No. IT). 


ViI.—Duties. 


As regards the duties which have been levied on wool by the 
various manufacturing countries, it may be interesting to state that 
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in this country wool was admitted free from 1787 until 1802, 
when a duty of 5s. 3d. per cwt. was levied; in 1813 this was raised 
to 6s. 8d. per cwt.; but in 1819 a protective duty of 56s. per cwt., 
or 6d. per pound, was imposed, at the instance of the landed interest 
and wool growers. In 1825 this was amended by Mr. Huskisson, 
after a severe struggle, which resulted in the first victory gained by 
free trade principles. Colonial wools were then declared free, while 
on foreign wools the duty was reduced to 1d. per pound if worth Is. 
and upwards, and to $d. per pound on wool of less value. An 
attempt was made to reverse this decision before a Committee of 
the Lords in 1828, when it was conclusively shown, that so far from 
being injurious to the interests of the wool growers, the introduc- 
tion of foreign wools was beneficial ; enabling the manufacturers to 
obtain the necessary variety of qualities, without which their trade 
would decline, and with it the price of home-grown wool. In 1844 
the duty on wool was entirely removed. 

France, Germany, and Belgium have followed our example, and 
admit wool free; while it is not a little curious to find the same 
battle raging at present in the United States, which was fought out 
in this country in 1825 and 1828, with reference to an import duty 
on wool. Mr. Wells’s report for 1869, to the Government at Wash- 
ington, demonstrates the ruinous effects of the present prohibitory 
duty, not only upon their manufacturers, but likewise upon the price 
of domestic wool. It would, however, be beside my purpose to 
enlarge upon this subject, I need only remark that the capricious 
nature of the American tariffs has exercised considerable influence 
on European markets, and that the Act of Congress, 1867, forms 
a striking parallel, both in its policy and motives, to the Act of 
Parliament of 1819; the difference being that the former is all but 
prohibitory, whilst ours was merely protective. In Appendix 
No. IV, will be found the particulars of the last and present 
American tariff on wool. 


VIL.—London Public Sales. 


I shall now proceed to explain the manner in which the London 
public sales of colonial wool are conducted. These have been 
regulated by an association, formed in 1836, and are conducted on 
principles which have been considered an example to those interested 
in other articles of produce. In each year there have been held four 
series of public sales, and in Appendix No. VI, there is a table giving 
full details from 1839 to 1870 inclusive; all the wool which has arrived 
up to the commencement of each series is entitled to be included 
therein, and the entire quantity arrived has usually been put up and © 
sold—it being rarely the case, and under exceptional circumstances, 
that any is withdrawn or bought in when once put up to sale; a 
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practice which has on the whole been of great advantage to the 
sellers. The bales are lotted by the brokers from samples drawn 
from one end, and on the day of sale the buyers view the wool in 
bulk at the warehouse, examining the bales at the other end; the 
sale takes place in the evening, and 80,000/. to 100,000l. worth of 
wool is thus disposed of in a day; indeed, one day’s sale in the 
series Just concluded consisted of 8,000 bales, and amounted to over 
120,000/. The sales are all for cash in fourteen days, without 
discount. 

In this manner, as much as 13,000,000/. to 15,000,000/. per 
annum has, of late years, been disposed of ; the payments. having 
been met with unexampled punctuality, and the trade has been 
almost, if not entirely, free from speculative operations. 

Nothing could have worked more satisfactorily than this system 
until recently, when it has, in my opinion, been outgrown by the 
quantity. It will be seen by the table, that during the last ten years 
the average number of bales in each day’s sale has increased from 
2,500 to 6,500, and in twenty years the average number of days in 
the year on which sales are held, has increased from 79 to 109. 

Instead, therefore, of quarterly sales, or rather of four series of 
sales during the year, I am of opinion that it would be better to hold 
sales every alternate month; indeed, if the quantity continues to 
increase as it has done hitherto, some such change will ere long 
become absolutely necessary. Already 8,000 bales are more than 
can be examined by the buyers, in a November day for example, 
even though care be taken to offer an assortment of wool adapted 
to the manufacture of various kinds of goods; again, the lots now 
range from 1 bale to 50 bales, so that each bid of $d. per pound 
may range from 25/. to 4ol., according to quality. In a dull 
market this must operate against the seller; moreover, the large 
lots tend to exclude the small buyers. 

Besides which, too much is now thrown on the market at one 
time, which occasions fluctuations in the sales from day to day, to 
an extent not observable in former years, when the quantity declared 
for sale at a time was more within compass. At present the buyers 
are thrown too much on their bankers for assistance in preparing 
for their purchases, which would not be the case to the same extent 
if the sales occurred oftener. In times of dear money this operates 
injuriously ; indeed, I am inclined to think that the wool sales may 
have occasionally turned the scale in favour of a rise in the rate of 
discount, owing to the buyers having to prepare through their 
bankers for cash purchases to the extent of 5,000,000/. or 6,000,000/. 
at one series of sales. At all events, I find that during the last ten 
years the bank rate of discount has been raised six times during the 
week on which wool sales commenced. 
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These drawbacks to an otherwise admirable system would, I 
think, be remedied by more frequent sales, but this is not the 
occasion on which to pursue the subject further. 


VIII.—Prices. 


I have next to call attention to the table of prices of home and 
colonial wool in Appendix No. VII, which has been compiled from 
the brokers’ circulars, and through the kindness of Messrs. J. T. ° 
Simes and Co., I am enabled to carry it back to 1839. Upona 
comparison of this table with the table of imports, it will be found 
that the fluctuations in the prices of colonial wool do not depend so 
much on supplies, which have been constantly increasing, as upon 
variations in demand, owing to commercial vicissitudes and political 
circumstances; thus the lowest point touched was in 1848, the year 
of continental revolutions, following on the commercial crisis of 
1847. The panic of 1857 again affected prices, but not so seriously; 
on the other hand, the market was strengthened by the cotton 
famine in 1862 to 1866. But the memorable crisis of 1866, and 
its subsequent effects, followed by the war between France and | 
Germany, have now depressed prices very nearly to the level of 
1848. It seems probable that the present prices will operate as a 
check for a time on the rapid increase which has taken place in our 
importations. But, as already said, so great is the demand for 
woollen goods, and such the “preference shown to wool for all | 
manner of clothing purposes, that whatever quantity may come for- 
ward will readily be consumed ; because the more cheaply woollen 
and worsted fabrics can be produced, the wider will be the area of 
consumption ; instead of being mixed or adulterated with cotton, 
it will take the place of the latter wherever the two fibres come 
fairly into competition. I scarcely, indeed, hope that the word 
* shoddy ”’ will disappear from the vocabulary of Yorkshire, though 
it may become less familiar. Nevertheless, I am of opinion that 
there is still a wide field for further increase in our importations, 
and that the production of wool will still constitute an indefinitely 
increasing source of prosperity to our manufacturers and to our 
colonies. ; 


IX.—Summary of Wool Production. 


In conclusion, I will attempt to estimate the entire supply of 
wool available for the consumption of Europe and America, because, 
as soon as the latter sees fit to adopt free trade in wool, all manu- 
facturing countries will have a common interest in the supply, and 
all will benefit by the free importation and free interchange of the 
numerous descriptions of wool. | 

I base the following estimate on the numbers of sheep. given 
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in the “ Agricultural Returns” for 1869, though the estimate will 
readily be understood to-be merely an approximation :— 







[000’s omitted.] 

















































Date 
Countries. of Sheep Memoranda. 
Returns. and Weight. Value. 
Lambs. 
- Ibs. £ 
; : verage 
United Kingdom .... 1867-70 4 34,138, h, 59,969,| 7,998, 
Australia oss °68 37,441,| 152,200, | 11,856, | Grease allowed for 
ARRAS, oo ccccssslois 68 1,742,| 6,136,| 474,] ro per ct. grease 
New Zealand ............ 68 8,418,] 28,875,| 1,564,[ 60 ” 
Cape of Good H 
ae Natal ied 65 10,001, 38,001, | 2,583, Us 9 
River Plates .uscad... 66 Unknown] 138,0%70,| 38,452,] Grease—Exports 
: Imports to 
Hast India ..........00.. 69 99 18,797,| 627, United Kingdom 
Rivksiew..,....carinwtny. 1859-63 | 45,330,| 90,760,|. 3,777, 
RIWOUOI +. cesses Nesseesers: "67 1,622, 6,082,|  228,)) ty ports to 
INOERSY Semssnseclavvasses. 65 1,705, 6,395,| 2265, United King- 
P dom trifling 
Dene se ccecunedienvs: 66 1,875, 7,031,} 9822, 
North Germany , 
Wurtemburg, ee 25,251,} 52,080,| 4,840, 
and Bavaria ....}| ® 
FROMM” o> oc cede. 1867 1,027, 6,163, 231, 
OL ST AOE eareaties wee: 56 583, 3,500,| sl, 
Br BiiO6scisiascccentes "66 30,386,| 91,158,| 3,408,] Grease 
PNR Payette cnet coder staues 765 «4 22,055, |) § 74,433, | 6,202, % 
No imports to 
TES ile ee 67 11,040,) 24,840,] 1,035, 14) Thited Kingdom 
URISPIE Varese epstorecee "64 16,573,| 31,075,| 2,331, ae a 
Switzerland............0... "66 445, 1,336, 50,11 No imports to 
GLO CO coc casducncereansvaped: 67 2,540, 4,618,|  229,)J United Kingdom 





8 
67 32,796, | 177,000, | 14,105, 





$75,225,000 cur 
rency 










— |1,121,519, | 64,611, 





Note.—Allowance for lambs and skins used in Russia, one-third the number 
of sheep; and for lambs in other countries one-fourth the number of sheep. 
* Mr. Wells’s report, 1869. 





Cie 
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APPENDIX. 





Tas.E 1.—Estimate of Home-Grown Wool, taking the Average Returns of. 
Sheep One Year old and above, for the Years 1867-69, and the Weights 
of Fleece as supplied by Messrs. J. and J. Hubbard, of Bradford. 





Weight | Pounds 
f 





Counties. Sheep. of : eat Memoranda. 
Fleece. | omitted.] 
Bedford..........+. is 
WOEKS: -..tsessiece 564,344 | 6 3,386, 
Buckingham... 
Half-breds, 6 to 7 Ibs. 
: Leicesters, 7 ,, 8 
Cambridge 215,454 | 6 1,293, Dota, | a . e 
All grown in this county 
OCB GCR ienesnet iacneie: 124,332 | 4 497, 
Cornwall ............ 265,702.| 74 1,993, These are unwashed 
Cumberland 350,622 | 5 1,753, Several breeds grown here 
Derby Hiewialiude. 164,480 | 5% 864, 
Devon we-| 892,157 | 74 4,441, These are unwashed 
Horns, 5% lbs. 
DOPSCb  soesszigssenesi 344,211 | 4% 1,635, Downs, 3% 5; 
Both sorts grown 
Durhani®,...0%2.,-. 140,900 | 4 564, 


Kents and half-breds, 5 to 6 lbs. 


POWs Briss 4 
RUSSO ihe ee 312,945 | 5 1,565, Biss dn ee soma is 


this county 


Gloucester 296,803 | 4 2,078, This is the regular large breed 
RG oie. cosas nee: 406,649 | 6 2,440, 
TICPCIOLG. csccas cas 226,773 | 5% 1,247, 
Half-breds, 5 to 6 Ibs. 
Downs, 4 5) 4¥ os 
Hertford  .......:.... 142,771 | 5 714, ki. none ronan ae 
country 
Huntingdon 100,606 | 6% 679, 
Kone sls T2L517..).6 4,329, 
Lancaster .........:. 197,960 | 53 | 1,089, 
Leicester ............ 297,435 62 2,008, 
Minolta teks heehee 1,005,340 | 8 8,043, 


Half-breds, 53 to 7 lbs. 
i Downs, 4 » 4% ’ 
Middlesex............ | 84,802] 5 174, Thete—de-no—rep inl 
peculiar to this county 


132,108 330, | A light Welsh class of sheep. 


nN 
Nie 
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TABLE I.—E'stimate of Home-Grown Wool, &:c.—Contd. 




















Weight Pounds 
Counties. Sheep. of Oe oe Memoranda. 
: [000’s 
Fleece.| omitted] 
lbs. 
Half-breds, 5 lbs. 
DNOrtOLE cccineevssestes 480,511 | 4 1,922, Downs, 3 lbs. to 4 lbs. 
Both sorts grown 
Northampton ....| 363,519 | 6 2,181, 
Northumberland | 572,764 | 6 3,937, 
Nottingham ........ 189,914 | 6% | 1,187, | Deep staple and bright hair 
GRAD FAS Fe nstuswts 229,916 | 5% | 1,265, 
CUCL ar 70,262 | 4 492, 
SATO oo sccencecsavescts. 306,295 | 53 1,685, 
Somerset ............ 521,675 | 47 3,652, 
PSA OR ccccse pc sdeskis 207,860 | 5% 1,195, 
Half-breds, 6 Ibs. 
SaMOME  nccichueckes 317,628 | 42 | 1,509, |< Downs, 4 to 53 ,, 
Both sorts grown 
TE OY  widacastenisstns 87,694 | 4 351, 
RUSSO, coneebiscaseens 379,064 | 4 1,516, 
Warwick ............ 251,676 | «2 | 1,447, 
Westmoreland...) 218,416 | 5 1,092, | Several breeds grown 
WV ThE aa: 473,237 | 33 1,656, Downs 
Worcester............ 166,281 as 915, 
York, E. Riding| 320,225 | 8% | 2,722, | Deep staple and bright hair 
Masham, 5 lbs. 
» N. Riding] 487,561 | 52 | 2,516, |< Scotch, 4 to 43 ,, 
These also grown here 
» W.Riding|; 476,613 | 5% | 2,740, | Deep staple and bright hair 
General average, as per Mr. 
Wales — pices 1,733,078 | 42 | 8,232, Bottomley’s estimate, Octo- 
ber, 1870 
Ota .cc.cnte-: 14,442,100 | — | 83,334, 
MPPCRAIAG acre causa. 3,098,947 | 6 18,594, 
General average, as per Mr. 
Scotland oo... 4,605,315 | 4% | 21,875, Bottomley’s estimate, Octo- 
ber, 1870 
Isle of Man and ie 
Channel Is-}} 43,442 |{ Pm") | ay, 
LS 5 earn 5 
ae A opt \ 22,189,804 | — |124,020, 
ingdom .... 








Note.—Allowance should be made in all wools unwashed, or in the grease, of 


one-third in weight for clean wool. 
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Tas.E IIl.—Jmports of Foreign 
[000’s omitted.] 


Whereof came from 











Total 
Years. oe = 
Suantiies | Nyce | Vistras | asian. | ran, | anata, [OW Zenon 
£796 wise 
COT ite 
AS sisvtes 
POD inde. 
S00 jis: 
SOL \incasee 
MO. sinew 
OS oteicoss 
HOS) i vouids 
ss 
BOG wssseit: — — — @ 
LO avchieve 11,473, —_ — _ — -- — — @ 
BOS eseccze: 25279; a _ _— — a a — — 
BOO acecbens 6,783, — — — — — — — @ 
BOOZ sonst 10,873, = w= — -—- = —_ 
coe & Raeewneee 45739; —< —- — —- —_ — — | 
5 | Lae 6,979, — — — _- — — —_— 
ES asia The | records for | this year 
fe ene 15479, — — — ~ a —_— 33, 9 
GUD jini: 13,634, — ~~ _ —— _ a 73, q 
BSUS scan: 7 B10, — — — ~~ — _ 14, 
A crtncce 14,051, — —- — ~- — — — 
ABU ec, 24,718, = = ans a me = 87, 
iS Irene £35736; _ — a — — -- 71,9 
Le 95776, = aN es oak a = 99, 
(Ya ee 16,622, — ~ — os — — 175, 
TILL spake 19,058, — — — — — _ 138, 
De oecesst 19,367, — — — — _ — 477, 
1 rs 22,564, se — — — — oo 383, 
CDSs sasees PRE ay _ — — — _ oo 324, 
1826 Ganon? 15,9895 — — — — — _ 1,106, 
27 Se 29,142, 321, —— 192, — — aoe 513, G 
Vio ee 30,24, 968, _ 606, — aes = 1,574, 3 
29 es. 21,626, 913, — 926, — — “ 1,839, 
BD isco 32,313; 973, — 994, —- —- — 1,967, 
jhe) ee 31,652, 1,134, = 1,359, — -— — 2,493, 
eee 28,129, 1,426, = 951, — — — 2,377, 
BB essen 38,046, 1,970, = 1,547, — — — 3,517, 
BA ssa 46,491, 2,226, — 1,332, — 7 — 3,558, 
DDS sawace 42,175, 2,688, — 1,522, — — —- 4,210, — 
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lonial (Sheep and Lambs) Wool. 
[000’s omitted.] 


SSeS SS SSS SSS SSS SS 
Whereof came from 





: Other : Years. 
pee and Spain. Germany.| Russia. | European | River Plate. Viepet India. ine 
Natal. Glaawian States Parts 
lbs lbs. lbs lbs lbs lbs lbs. Ibs lbs. 
aaa 39339> 14, = 81, = = 50, 1796 
eo 453555 143; eo 1475 = a 16, O77 
“a 23043) 218, —_ 134, — — 264, 98 
— 25940, 820, — 1,247, — — LL3, 99 
Sie 6,063; 421, = 1,925 aad a 197, | 1800 
oe 5.395; 196, 34, 1,181, | Returned — — 558, | 1801 
a 5,646, 426, —< 978, —— —_ 67353 02 
aa 45351, 241, — 1,087, — — BIO; 03 
6,989, 30, — 796, with — — 94, 04 
_ 6,859; 62, — 448, — — 388, 05 
— 5,444, 715, 8, 400, South — — 191, | 1806 
— 10,291, 192, e, 888, os — 96, 07 
— 159025 8, —_ £76, — — 2Os 08 
— 4,284, 444, t; 1,804, | America. — — 210; 09 
ithe 519549 834, 345 3,879) are a 175) "10 
—_ oA to 30, — 21094. —_ = 104, 1811 
—_ 1,666, — — aes 355 = 335 712 
were de|stroyed | by fire 713 
< 6,723, | 32581, | 687, 4,413, ia ay 42, "14 
23, 6,930, 39243> 298, 3,013, 41, 9» ee 4; "15 
10, 239595 25,933 229, FE BEE, 206, 43, — 52, 1816 
12, 6,282, | 4,924, 14, 2,628, 235 149, 15 205 717 
14, 8,761, 8,674, 7725 5,838, 300, 269, 25 I, 718 
18, 4,999, | 4,163, | 459, 3,111, 876, 24. = 16, "19 
14, 3,536, 5,221, 76, 73%) 69; I; 8, 20; °20 
12, 6,969, 8,645, 64, aY2; 8, — 18, 15, | 1821 
49, 5,994) 11,143, 18 I, 1,517, ae 4; 9; 225 22, 
24, 4319,.| 12,580, | 198, 1,767; ee — zs 23 
25, 5,021, 15,433; OK. 1,429 35 I, 7> 2 24, 
28, 8,206, | 28,931, | 1,992, 3,910, 3315 80, a 15, 25 
4, 1,619, | 10,599, | 697, 1,307, 205; 5s 128, 318, | 1826 
44,, 3,898, | 22,019, | 607, 1,7753 ai 87, 25 197, "27 
29, 3,809, | 22,802, 560, TE, 166, = 2 — 306, 728 
38, 35755 | 14,960, | 154, 287, 159, 255 = 309; "29 
33, 1,644, | 26,787, 203, 1,635; 19, rE — 16, 30 
48, 354755 23,046, 264, 25,294, 12, 16, =o 4, 1831 
83, 25627; | 20,666, 856, 804, b (ay. 628, — ue 32, 
93, 35339) | 25,676, | 1,381, 353705 207; 335, = 123, "33 
142, 2344, | 22,9425 | 3,108, 10,914, 1,099, 2,048, 68, 268, "34 
192, 1,603, | 25,0545 | 4025) 5,359, 963, 237) 296, 1,240, 35 


Ee ae 





Years, 


1836.... 
MOST sv: 
SSeh: 
tae 
°A0.... 


1841... 


?A2..... 
"AB... 


"AAL.... 


°AD.... 


1846.... 
PAY]... 
°48.... 
°A9.... 
(0s... 


1851... 
182... 
"5d... 
BB... 


1856... 
ye 
D8... 
AO 5. 
“60... 


1861.... 
62... 
63... 
64... 
65... 


1866.... 
267... 
668... 
69... 


504 


Total 
| Quantities. 


lbs. 
64,240, 
48,380, 
52,606, 
575396, 
49,448, 


56,180, 
45,882, 
475785, 
65,070, 
759552; 


65,255, 
62,593, 
69,343, 
755i II, 
745327, 


835311, 
93,761, 
LET, 2485 
104,854, 
975854, 


113,237, 
127,391, 
124,051, 
130,783, 
145,502, 


144,067, 
168,837, 
173,975, 
203,809, 


20954 I 3) 


235,741, 
230,224, 
250,929, 
255,161, 
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New South 
Wales. 


Victoria. 


3,008, 

4,607, 

5,323, 
6,895, 
7,000, 


7,998, 
8,726, 
11,943, 
12,406, 
18,651, 


10,951, 
11,739, 
13,051, 
14,269, 
15,580, 


14,772, 
15,671, 
16,675, 
17,384, 
16,144, 


20,439, 
15,820, 
17,120, 
15,160, 
14,956, 


18,088, 
19,072, 
18,377, 
24,415, 
26,028, 


25,530, 
32,080, 
35,504, 
34,789, 





3,823, 
7,808, 
9,429, 
12,697, 
14,331, 


17,270, 
17,646, 
20,823, 
19,769, 
21,226, 


18,837, 
19,239, 
19,074, 
20,399, 
24,209, 


24,560, 
25,580, 
26,343, 
37,369, 
43,603, 


46,628, 
51,178, 
63,777, 
64,031, 


[000’s omitted.] 


Tasmania. 


3,492, 


5,268, 
4,981, 
4,282, 
4,771, 
4,416, 


4,417, 
4,346, 
3,759, 
4,828, 
4,485, 


4,128, 
4,269, 
4,872, 
4,298, 


Tase Il.—Jmports of Foreign and 


Whereof came from 


South 
Australia. 


760, 
690, 
1,388, 
662, 
1,209, 


1,678, 
1,655, 
2,752, 
3,666, 
3,225, 


3,393, 
3,922, 
3,340, 
4,396, 
5,590, 


5,977, 
7138, 
7,464, 
8,339, 
9,769, 


11,996, 
12,070, 
15,116, 
14,541, 
16,259, 


18,288, 
16,018, 
20,414, 
23,249, 


Western 
Australia. 


LU, 
109, 


443, 
189, 
191, 
144, 
317, 


369, 
328, 

24, 
462, 
4.06, 


465, 
422, 
465, 
970, 
747, 


928, 
653, 
627, 
749, 
870, 


916, 
957, 
1,194, 
1,358, 


New 
Zealand. 


“12, 
26, 


29, 

50, 
105, 
104, 
428, 


809, 
482, 
699, 
299, 
358, 


1,064, 
1,609, 
2,699, 
4,061, 
5,068, 


7,198, 
8,050, 
10,328, 
13,811, 
16,958, 


19,929, 
23,733, 
25,237, 
24,871, 


[ Dec. 


Queens- 


land. 


lbs. 


—— 
— 


1,318, 
1,570, 
2,623, 
3,328, 
1,530, 


3,354, 
4,873, 
4,748, 
5,881, 


an 
New Zealand. | 


- 49,142, 





| 
t 


Total | 
Australia | 


lbs. 4 
4,997, | 
7,060, | 
7,837, | 
10,129, 3 
9,721, | 


12,399, 
12,960, . 
17,433, | 
17,602, 
24,177, 


21,789, 
26,057, 
30,035, 
35,879, 
39,018, 


41,810, 
43,197, 
47,076, 
47,490, — 


52,052, | 
49,210, 
51,105, 
53,700, | 
59,166, | 


68,506, — 
71,339, - 
T7(A73, a 
99,037, 
109,734, 


118,778, | 
133,108, 
155,745, 
158,478, | 





Note.—Until 1848; China is included with Hast Indie 


1870.] 


lonial (Sheep and Lambs) Wool—Contd. 
[000’s omitted.] 


ape and 


Natal. 





lbs. 


332, 
468, 
423, 
626, 
7152, 


1,080, 
1,266, 
1,728, 
2,197, 
3,513, 


2,958, 
3,477, 
8,497, 
5,377, 
5,710, 


5,817, 
6,389, 
7,221, 
8,224, 
11,076, 


14,305, 
14,288, 
16,598, 
14,269, 
16,574, 


18,676, 
18,931, 
20,167, 
19,881, 
29,220, 


29,249, 
36,127, 
35,994, 
34,308, 


Spain. 


lbs. 
2,818, 
25245, 
1,815, 
2,410, 
1,267, 


1,088, 
670, 
5975 
919, 

1,074, 


1,020, 
4245 
107; 
125, 


441, 


383, 
233) 


553 
3975 
Lik, 
154) 

1,000, 


Germany. 


lbs. 
32,028, 
19,898, 
27,687, 
235904, 
21,837; 


21,124, 
15,784, 
16,9395 
22,419, 
13,681, 


16,2335 
12,7255 
14,500, 
12,767, 

9,196, 


8,261, 
T2019; 
11,585, 


11,449, 
652255 


8,640, 
51955) 
11,009, 
12,411, 
93954) 


35351; 
8,717, 
8,801, 
9,628, 
75138; 


11,402, 
4,185, 
5,812, 
723095 








Whereof came from 


Russia. 


Ibs. 
5.415; 
6,115, 
35769, 
7,9675 
4,519) 


4,132, 
4,569, 
3,51 25 
5,402, 
8,709, 


4,766, 
25950, 
25349) 
59795, 
35556, 


5,896, 
513545 
9,07 5) 
357545 

203) 


2,562, 
10,308, 
6,647, 
10,978, 
8,730, 


12,619, 
18,089) 
13,433, 
15,400, 
15,050, 


16,908, 
8,065, 
8,273; 
71423) 


Other 
European 


Countries. 


lbs. 
13,250, 
5,762, 
45295 
5,894, 
3,998, 


3562, 
2,536, 
2,231; 
8,447, 
8,686, 


6,624, 
459345 
4,604, 
5,650; 
7,569, 


8,323, 
8,157; 
12,699, 
8,997; 
79349 


11,378, 
13,060, 
10,188, 
15,5773 
18,551; 


8,145, 
17,209, 
12,893, 
17,609, 
13,420, 


15,160, 
95317; 


8,059; 
10,368, 


River Plate. 


lbs. 
1,073; 
252085 
I, Pre, 
237) 
On75 


5,106, 
1,460, 
1,880, 
2,190, 
259345 


314, 
25364, 
4,258, 
2,568, 
1,562, 


853, 
257575 
53359, 
351595 
3,668, 


2,568, 
3,768, 
592355 
3485, 
2,875, 


O25, 
6,050, 
10,4575 
11,303, 
10,383, 


11,747; 
11,084, 
8,368, 
8,027, 





Domestic, Foreign, and Colonial. 


United 
States. 


lbs. 
633; 
2375 

58, 
149, 
115, 


59> 
561, 
137) 
29; 
8355 


gol, 


15256; 


59> 


Alpaca, mohair, &c., is included before 1852, but not subsequently. 


ea aT RT aaa aR 





India. 


lbs. 
1,086, 
1,881, 
1,399; 
2,104, 
2,441, 


3,009, 
45246, 
1,916, 
2,766, 
3,976, 


45715 
3,063, 
53997) 
4,182, 


3,473) 


4,550, 
7,881, 


12,401, 


14,965, 


14,284, 


15 3005 
19,371, 
17,334) 
14,363, 
2O2 VA 


19,161, 
175959» 
20,0795 
20,425, 
17,105, 


25,680, 


15,235, 
17,602, 


| 18,797, 





505 


Other 
Parts. 


lbs. 
2607, 
255055 
3,479) 
35978, 
4,181, 


4,621, 
1,830, 
1,413, 
2.4.10; 
25966, 


6,0775 
6,116, 
3,940, 
26345 
3.489; 


6,820, 
6,805, 
11,840, 
6,616, 
514.63; 


6,289, 
75251, 
4,873, 
58455 
79345) 


6,257, 
9,857, 
953975 
8,921, 
YPQ2y 


10,443, 
11,953; 

9,586, 
NG, 705 





Years. 


1836 
37 
38 
39 
°40 


1841 
"2, 
"43 
AA, 
i) 


1846 
"AT 
"48 
*49 
"59 


1851 
52 
"53 
"54: 
55 


1856 
57 
68 
’b9 
60 


1861 
"62 
63 
64 
"65 


1866 






[ Dec. | 
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TasLE I1].—Luxporis from the United Kingdom of (Sheep and 
Total. Russia. Sweden. Germany and Holland. i: 
Years. pbs Colonial ie Colonial 5 Colonial sii Colonial 
British. ri GTN British. Sha torcien: British. ose British. and Fora b 
a ae Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs Ibs. Ibs Ibs. 
TSO, ceed 35, 655 a — = a a = 
SZ wvcacses 34, 2915 —_ —_ _ _ — 10, 
py ie? 33, 2345 a — — =< — 6, 
DB eis. 29, 201, — — — ~ a. 5, 
go eras 54, 420, oo — — a Ee 4, 
BB ih... 112, 678, = = = a2 5, uz 
1826........ 143, 889, — zs; ~- _ — 15, 
oa isk 279, 760, — — ~- 2, 35 
(ee 1,669, 872, i — — oo ~ I, 
PO cok 1,802, 407; = a — =< 2, 295 
230), ud: 2,951, 659, — > — — 127, 222; 
LOSLe:..., 3,494, 1,026, — —— a = 75, 255 
Ber esate. 4,200, Ree, — Bs -— — 32, 275 
"BB iain. 4,992, 443, — — — — 8, 17; 
"BA sss. 2,279, | 807, — 6, — 55 1, 2, 
WO vercaee. 4,643, 4,102, — = ae 17, 27, 89, 
1836........ 3,942, 614, ii — _ —_ 22, 70; 
POU iakcds 2,647, | + 2,831, 6, as — = 64, 181, 
MOUS de, 5,851, 1,898, A, => — — 28, 61, 
ci eee 4,604, | 695, 5; _ = _— 40, 127, 
MO coyote: 4,810, | 1,015, — —- — a 34, 104, 
1841........ 8,471, | 2,554, <4 — _ = i, 87, 
2 Oe 8,579, | 3,638, = — -— — 33, 311, 
"AS. dike 8,180, Bhs — — o 106, 67, 
ye 8,947, 1,925; ~~ 17, == _ 255, 93, 
Ae... 9,059, 2,609, — — —_ — 136, 269, 
1846........ 5,852, 3.012, — — — es 236, 198, 
UP... B,DO1, blag, — — 4 4, 373, 469, 
IS i sabi 3,979, 6,540, = aa ae 62, 516, 7095 
ee 11,200, | 12,324, — 95 eae 92, 628, 941, 
25: a 12,002, 14,389, — Bs — 168, 904, 25381, 
3/5) an 8,573, 13,730, ae 28, i 286, 801, 1,907, 
{7 13,919, ial eR iy — 695 L 105, 856, S735 
oh ea 6,734, 11,697, _ — —_— — 996, 1,208, 
257 Sen 12,901, | 24,467, — — — = 1,304, | 3,892, 
ja ieee 16,192, | 29,412, — i —_ 305; 1,520, 8,371; 
T8562... 14,379, | 26,898, — — a = 1,442, 5,846, 
BFiAds. 15,144, | 36,356, — _— _ 270, | 1,314, 75153, 
TOBE Ssh: 13,456, | 26,887, Li, 113, — a 1,142, I,91f, 
59 fee 9,054, 28,830, 38, — 2, 346, 1,432, 2,002, 
BON <i, 11,253, | . 30,735, 14, 76, 25, | 493, 2,482, 330325 
1860......:. HD 715, | $4324, 187, 88, 26, 956, 1,964, 552425 
LG isons: 10,200, | 48,051, 208, is, 62, 903, 1,918, 4,056, 
"OD siss0cts 8,230, 63,924, 414, — AA, 1,063, 1,799, 3,666, 
"OA cscs. W820, |B R,8OR, 204, — 49, 618, 2,483, 2,620, 
"6B... 9,057, 82,444, 245, 310, 39, F,1QI; 3,096, 7,679, 
1866........ 9,733, | 66,568 94 1,191 _ — 2,503 4,733 
cee: 8,862, | 90,830, | 282, oa = 2,366) 1 8,04B, | 74,806. 
68 iieeine’ 9,511, | 105,066, 387, 391, 84, a4 Oy 2,633, 15,721, 
OO. ree 12,410, | 116,589, _- 9245 — 848, | 2,568, 16,887, — 








Note.—Holland is included with Belgium frou 


Domestic, Foreign, and Colonial. 


sambs) Wool to the following Countries. 





1870.] 
Belgium, 
ae Colonial 
poren. pa toca: 
Ibs. lbs. 
= 45) 
= 4, 
Se 90; 
1, 9) 
37, 266, 
12, 319; 
8, 445 
44, 42, 
528, 83, 
1,319, e. 
1,750, 184, 
3,417, 43 6, 
3,447, 272; 
1,364, £25 5 
3,076, 206, 
2,282, 4l, 
1,942, 1,175; 
A,264,| 1,225, 
3,626, 27 Bs 
4,108, 558, 
7,544,| 1,095, 
7,818, | 2,697, 
6,302,|] 2,429, 
6,863,| 1,204, 
4,818,| 2,147, 
fo19,) 2,562; 
2,478,| 353745 
1,572,| 4,318, 
2,066,| 9,317, 
2,175, | 6,906, 
1,760,| 75735; 
3,084,| 6,891, 
1,677,| 75232: 
1,856, | 10,318, 
1,731,| 9,517; 
872, 7,822) 
1,242,| 9,449, 
1,136,| 9,866, 
821,| 7,871; 
757, | 8,077; 
1,198, 15,197; 
763; | 11,2873 
801,} 9,613, 
670,|} 9,149, 
2,035, | 15,202, 
684,| 8,118, 
1,080, | 19,124, 
829,| 23,326, 
1,025, | 24,2945 


1820-34. Alpaca is included in this table until 1852. 











254, 





France. 


Colonial 


‘| and Foreign. 


lbs. 


342, 
513; 
445 
1,018, 
450, 
64, 
181, 
846, 
419; 
135; 
46, 
655 
82, 
130, 
283, 
718, 
1,230; 


1,497) 

1,337, 

1,662, 

8,489, 
10,201, 
12,2045 
16,072, 
I 1,657; 
W252 Us 
1557-135 
42, OF 35 
19,269, 
3; 1,53 7) 
38,132, 
50,129, 


475343, 
51,697, 
59,612, 
65,191, 


British. 








Colonial 
and Foreign. 


lbs. 


I, 


4) 


qT, 





[000’s omitted.] 


United States. 


British. 





210, 
1,219, 


im 


105, 
10, 





Colonial 
and Foreign. 


lbs. 
17) 
2295 
125, 
20; 
377) 
385, 


297), 
7935 
756, 
99 
426, 
7925 
16, 
56, 
396, 
33199, 
448, 
3725 
145, 


2245 
169, 


520, 
198, 
99; 
566, 
127, 
15%, 
823, 
1,159, 
£218, 
395375 
2,030, 
1,716; 
1,338, 
1,459» 
5345 
250, 
3,054, 
253975 
5,967; 
2,841, 
10,040, 
11,578, 
17,041, 
4,211, 
793445 


4,520, 
3,941, 
45287, 
6430, 





Other Countries. 


British. 





lbs. 
35, 


34, 
33, 
29, 
35, 
33, 
25, 
13, 
18, 
22, 
18, 


18, 
13, 


San sa 


wv «fe 


oC) 
AT DO DOD 


vw 


— 
DWP HO 


-) 


~) 


~) 


) 


i) 


~ 


woo | ke Co 


114, 
156, 
137, 
178, 


214, 
292, 
64, 
101, 
4d, 


82, 
264, 
43, 
193, 
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Colonial 
and Foreign. 


eT 


Ibs. 
7) 


4; 
31; 
60, 
17; 


Years. 


1820 


1821 
"22 
23 
24 
25 


1826 


’28 
‘29 
°30 
1831 
32 
33 
34 
35 
1836 
7237 
38 
739 
40 


1841 
*A2 
"AS 
"AA 
°45 

1846 
"7 
"48 
"49 
°60 


1851, 
"52 
63 
"DA: 
s}5) 

1856 
BT 
"58 
59 
60 

1861 
62 
63 
64 
65 

1866 
707 
68 
69 
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Taste IV.—IJmports of Alpaca, Llama, Vicuna, and Goats Wool. 
[000’s omitted.] 
Years. Chili. Peru. Turkey. Other Paris. Total. Value. 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. ol £ 
1858 ........ 140, 2,009, 25917, 335, 54.00, ~- 
ROA eee 16, 1,249, 1,189, 149, 2,603, 255 
LOD mesbeaes LEG; 1,289, 2,071, 57, Ass 75s 471 
TS56 6.50040. 63, 2,856, 2676, 393, 5,887, 718 
HOT testes 98, 2,235, 2,810, 470, 5,614, 745 
BOB ivasete: — 2,575, 3,704, 199, 6,478, 893 
A — 2,457, 2.2 293, S008, 654 
260: weict:. 520, 2,334, 261%, 350, 5,716, 751 
TSGL 000-3 310, 2,791, 2,06, 325, 6,441, 809 
BOD savuakee 9, 2,675, 3.2175 1,152, 71545 1,135 
go eae — 2,773, 2,129, 1,935, 6,837, 922 
Co 319, 1,620, 33937, 1,525, F401, 991 
265) Lund. 308, 2,385, 5,056, 755, 8,196, 1,240 
1866 ced. — 3,355; 4,201, 454, 8,010, 1,337 
SOC. sytees: 105, 3,166, 254.21, 435, 6,127: 764 
GS) 196) 1251654, 6,612, 504, 8,882, | 1,342 
HOO Weck ae ZT hs 2,979, 4,174, 421, 4,786, 14177 




















d 
; 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
: 
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Taste V.—American Tariffs. 


The following were the rates of duty on all descriptions of wool 
under the Tariff Act of 80th June, 1864, viz. :— 


Of the value at the last port, or place of export, of 12 ¢. per lb. or less, 3 ¢. per Ib. 
Exceeding 12 ¢., and not exceeding 24¢., 6c. per lb. 
a ZA Ce 3 32C., 10C. 4, and ro per cent. ad valorem. 
“: 32¢., 12¢. per lb., and ro per cent. ad valorem. 
When imported scoured, three times the amount of the above duties. 


According to the law passed 2nd March, 1867, the duty on 
wool imported in “the ordinary condition as now and heretofore 
“ practised ” is as follows, viz. :— 


Crass 1.—Clothing Wools. 


Unwashed, costing 32 c¢. or less per Ib. ........ 10 ¢. per lb. and 11 per ct. ad val. 

5 55 more than 32¢.perlb. 12 A 10 my 
Washed, | 32/0. OF less per Ib......°... 20 . 22 ~ 

55 » more than 32¢c.perlb. 24 =f 20 a 
Scoured, | aze> OF less per ib. <....... 30 S 33 < 

5 » more than 32¢.perlb. 36 5 30 ss 


Crass 2.—Combing Wools. 


Unerashod hnd washed, costing 326 rf toe: per Ib. and rx per eb. ad val 
Unwashed and washed, costing more than 3 
32. Oe POE MDs nvcacsoecsacosnce apgrracernestecongoneace » aw » 
Scoured, costing 32 ¢. or less per Ib. ............ 30 ; 33 " 
- more than 32. per lb. .... 36 x 30 ss 


Cuass 3.—Carpet Wools and other Sumilar Wools. 


Unwashed and washed, costing 12 c. or less per Ib............. 3 ¢. per lb. 
aa 95 costing more than 12.c. perlb.... 6 4, 
Scoured, costing 12 ¢. or less per ID. 0... esseseseessseeersesseees ors, 
ihe More fam 84 6) Per Wed... sisvec.nesar-ccursencse £Si. ~.53 
Sking with WOO] OD ......scsssssessseeesenseessrsensonscasees 30 per cent. ad valorem. 


Woollen rags, shoddy, mungo, flocks and waste, 12 ¢. per lb. 
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510 [ Dec. 
TasieE VI.—Public Sales of Colonial Wool held in London. 
Numb Yearl 
ete Ended. noe (ob Meets tf, CAPR Total. | Number of 
Commenced. Sale Days. Good Hope. Bales. 
1839. 1839. Bales. Bales. Bales. 
May ag > No parti|culars of thiese series. 
3rd July ....| 10th July 6 75279 946 8,225 
21st Aug.....| 29th Aug. 8 10,055 517 10,572 26,987 
17th Oct. ....| 24th Oct. 6 8,100 go 8,190 
1840. 1840. 
30th Jan. ....| 8th Feb. 9 6,875 498 7,673 
llth June....| 15th June 4, 3,818 1,011 4,829 
30th July ....J 10th Aug. 11 12,355 209 12,564 44,609 
2nd Oct. ....| 9th Oct. ij 8,424 1,206. 9,630 
3rd Dee. ....| 15th Dec. 12 9,047 866 9,913 
1841. 1841. 
10th March | 15th Mar. 5 2,922 501 2.424 
5th May ....| 8th May 3 2,824 1,078 3,902 
17th Aug.....| 3rd Sept. 16 19,310 945 20,255 sae? 
4th Nov.....| 12th Novy. 8 8,501 1,619 10,120 
1842. 1842. 
27th Jan. ....) 2nd Feb. 6 6,539 217 6,756 
24th April....| 26th April 2 2,854 839 3,693 
15th June....| 20th June 5 4,600 917 55149 445394: 
13th Sept.....| 24th Sept. a. 12,685 Tizt 13,806 
24th Nov.....| 7th Dec. 12 14ST 2,201 14,622 
1843. 1843. 
16th Feb. ....| 23rd Feb. 7 | 59848 396 6,244 
25th April....| 28th April 4 33909 1,302 Cay 
13th June....| 26th June 13 13,265 1,628 14,893 66,880 
8th Aug.....| 25th Aug. 16 20,529 997 21,526 
19th Oct. ....) 3rd Nov. 14 16,134 2,012 18,946 
1844, 1844. 
Ist Feb. ....| 7th. Feb. 6 6,711 992 75703 
18th April...) 20th April 3 25935 465 3,400 
5th June....| 14th June 9 8,679 1,585 10,264 21,367 
me ra / } No parti|culars of th|ese series. 
1845. 1845. 
30th Jan. ....| 11th Feb. 11 11,145 2,128 13,270 
13th May ....| 28th May 14 12,813 2932 16,748 8 
3rd July ....| 26th July 21 27,918 35203 21,159 11943 
2nd Oct. ....) 24th Oct. 20 245355 3,454 27,809 
1846. 1846. 
19th Feb. ....| 27th Feb. 8 75423 25943 10,356 
14th May ....| 830th May 15 15,340 35599 18,939 
3rd July ....) 25th July 20 26,165 ee ey 28,300 95,317 
9th Sept.....) 28th Sept. 17 20,862 3,331 23,993 
25th Nov.....| 7th Dec. il I1,112 2,607 13,719 
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Taste VI.—Public Sales of Colonial Wool—OContd. 
ere Ended. pee ag Australian. pape OF Total. N eee ob 
Commenced. Sale Days. Good Hope. |. Bales. 
18477, 1847. Bales. Bales. Bales. 
18th Feb. ....) 24th Feb. 6 5,884 821 6,705 
6th May ....| 14th May 8 8,683 2,032 10,735 
10th June....| Ist July 19 2.45224 1,714 25,938 91,623 
10th Aug.....) 3lst Aug. 19 235489 25579 26,068 
21st Oct. ....| 8th Nov. 16 18,210 3,987 22107 
1848. 1848. 
10th Feb. ....). lst Mar. 18 195433 45379 23,812 
4th May ....| 19th May 14 13,242 25386 15,628 
22nd June....| 18th July 23 28,925 1,857 30,782 124,007 
24th Aug.....) 22nd Sept. 26 30,4.98 5572 33,670 
16th Nov.....| 1st Dec. 14, 16,905 3250 20,115. 
1849. 1849. 
"th Feb. ....| 24th Feb. 16 20,472 4| 6,180 26,652 
10th May ....| 26th May 15 £7,614 5,456 23,073 
3rd July ....| 20th July 24 41,323 £013 42,936 161,211 
13th Sept. ....| 18th Oct. 27 37,782 5,078 42,860 
29th Nov. ....| 15th Dec. 15 2054.13 Lowy 25,690 ; 
1850. 1850. 
14th Feb. ....| 25th Feb. 10 14,832 3,181 18,013 
2nd May ....| 17th May 14 18,243 2726 21,969 
13th June....| llth July 25 47,377 1,559 48,936 164,330 
22nd Aug.....; 20th Sept. 25 44,604 6,724 50,328 
21st Nov.....) 7th Dec. 15 16,780 8,304 2,6,084. 
1851. 1851. 
13th Feb. ....| 25th Feb. 11 13,539 3,446 16,985 
15th May ....| 7th June 21 40,990 55974 46,964 6 
17th July ....| 16th Aug. 27 57,841 2,807 60,648 1099371 
23rd Oct. ....| 14th Nov. 20 3.75334 7,440 44,774. 
1852. 1852. 
19th Feb. ....| 28th Feb. o 13,198 4,548 175746 
20th May ....| 5th June 15 245297 6,600 30,897 
9th July ....| 6th Aug.| 26 539371 25095 5554.66 55,181 
14th Cet. ....) 10th Nov. 24 41,593 9,4.79 51,072 
1853. 1853. 
10th Feb. ....| 2nd Mar. 18 28,618 5,788 34,406 |} 
19th May ....| 7th June 18 29,264 6,4.94. 33,758 
14th July...) 13th Aug.| 27 | 55,468 | 6,084 | 61,549 | f 183780 
20th Oct. ....| 17th Nov. 25 48,275 59792 54,067 |J 
1854. 1854. 
9th Feb...... 4th Mar. 21 40,193 7,538 47,731 
11th May...) 1st June 19 35,158 6,279 41,437 
13th July ....| 12th Aug.| 27 50,226 554.96 56,722 | (1979536 
19th Oct. ....| 14th Nov. 23 45,764. 6,882, 52,646 
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TasLE VI.—Public Sales of Colonial Wool—Contd. 
Numb Yearl 
ps Ended. te o Australian. eg Total. ienbes of 
Commenced. Sale Days. Good Hope. Bales. 
1855. 1855. Bales. Bales. Bales. 
15th Feb: ....) 3rd Mar. 15 28,569 | 4,468 33.337) |). 
3rd May ....| 24th June 19 S35440 * 9,751 43,198 ‘ ‘ 
. 5th July ....| 9th Aug. 31 69,755 6,389 96,146 Gia 
18th Oct. ....] 19th Nov. 27 46,878 11,692 58,570 
1856. 1856. | 
14th Feb. ....| 7th Mar. 19 2.554247 17,642 43,069 
8th May ....| 3rd June 23 43,585 4,942 BI,527 6 
17th July ...| 25th Aug.| 34 73,028 6,360 79,388 | (7%2053 
6th Nov.....| 29th Nov. 21 33,867 18,200 52,067 
1857. 1857. 
26th Feb. ....| 17th Mar. 18 22,650 18,744 41,394 
30th April...) 830th May 28 545539 7,604 ere 38% 
16th July ....| 2ist Aug. 33 67,853 E2452...) 80,305 oe 
12th Nov.....| 4th Dee. 20 28,000 16,853 44,853 
1858. 1858. 
25th Feb. ....| 13th Mar. 14 19,714 16,192 35,906 
29th April...., 29th May 27 495375 9,341 58,716 36 
15th July! 24th Aug. | 08% | 6y498 | voros ob! 7oeug Lees 
4th Nov.....| Ist Dec. 25 33,087 20,711 53,798 
1859. 1859. 
24th Feb. ....| 13th Mar. 17 19,085 16,100 a5,185 
5th May ....| 3rd June 26 56,177 6,153 62,330 826 
21st July ....| 30th Aug. 35 75,059 14,144 89,203 73333 
10th Noy.....| 3rd Dec. 21 275022 20,096 47,118 
1860. 1860. 
1st Mar. ....| 20th Mar. 17 22,869 13,194 36,063 
3rd May ....| 1st June 26 59,104 8,847 67,951 88 
19th July -...) 30th Aug. 37 48,521 10,270 88,791 Be EN 
15th Nov.....| 8th Dec. 21 24,766 Zis231 453997 
1861. 1861. 
28th Feb. ....| 28th Mar. 25 40,918 16,352 575270 
9th May ....| 6th June 25 Be237 8,450 63,787 
18th July ....| 27th Aug. 35 45,921 8,909 84,830 | (7759793 
7th Nov. ....| 10th Dec. 29 43,756 26,060 69,816 
1862. 1862. 
27th Feb. ....| 20th Mar. 19 26,906 e134 50,040 
2nd May ....| 6th June} .31 83,362 LOs7 12, 94,074. 
31st July ....| 6th Sept. 33 89,326 15,858 105,184 373:913 
14th Nov. ....| 12th Dec. 25 48,193 264.22 74,615 
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Taste VI.—Public Sales of Colonial Wool—Contd. 

















Seri Number } Yearly 

pi Ended. of Australian. eae Total. Number of 

Commenced. ‘ | Sale Days. Good Hope. Bales. 
1863. 1863. Bales. / Bales. Bales. 


30th April...) 3rd June 30 82,628 10,184 92,312 
16th July ....| 21st Aug. 32 95,757. | 10,676 106,433 
5th Nov.....| Ist Dec. 23 44,217 28,150 925367 


26th Feb. ....| 19th Mar. 19 335862 15,995 49,146 
a 


1864. 1864. 
3rd March | 23rd Mar. 18 35,034 18,958 535992 
5th May ....| 9th June 31 87,216 14,293 101,509 g 
21st July ....| 3lst Aug. 36 125,683 12,797 | 1333460 SO AEM 
17th Nov. ....| 15th Dee. 25 60,020 26,213 86,233 
1865. 1865. 
2nd March | 27th Mar. 22 60,703 23,654 84,357 
llth May ....| 24th June 39 137,567 21,985 | 159,552 
17th Aug. ....| 23rd Sept. 33 113,760 25,302 | 139,062 4439243 
16th Nov. ....| 6th Dee. 18 29,535 20,787 60,272 
1866. 1866. 
1st March | 26th Mar. 22 65,729 20,437 86,166 
10th May ....| 23rd June 39 140,996 15,569 |r 186,505 
16th Aug. ....| 25th Sept. 35 Lis ayA 19,494 | 138,068 458,008 
15th Nov.....| 10th Dee. 23 339323 433949 272 
1867. 1867. 
28th Feb. ....| 30th Mar. 27 84,253 32,421 116,674 
16th May ....| 29th June 39 150,039 29,663 179,702 6 
15th Aug.....| 21st Sept. 33 120,087 22,944 | 143,031 549543 
14th Nov.....| 14th Dec. 27 61,501 45,635 107,136 
1868. 1868. 
27th Feb. ....| 27th Mar. 26 84,909 26,303 © || §21, 782 
14th May ....| 27th June 39 174,033 22,600 | 200,544 Pa 
13th Aug.....| 25th Sept. 38 178,915 29,308 208,223 oe 
26th Nov. ....| 21st Dec. 22 76,624 44,015 120,639 
1869. 1869. | 
25th Feb. ....| 24th Mar. 24 101,045 Saag 1345792 
6th May ....| 19th June 39 188,207 30,299 | 218,506 68 
12th Aug. ....| 21st Sept. 36 162,239 32,594 | 194,533 SPE 
diith, Nov......|.-Sth Dec. 24 88,087 44,322 | 132,409 
1870. 1870. 
17th Feb. ....| 5th Mar. 15 55,776 24,965 80,741 
7th April...) 12th May 29 146,549 16,955" | 163,404 6 
16th June....| 27th July 36 208,993 26,207) | 235,260 553 
27th Oct. ....| 29th Nov. 29 127,614 43,573 171,187 
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Taste VII.—Average Prices per Pound of Colonial and of Domestic Wools, per 240 lbs. 





| 














Description of Wool. 1839. 
New South Wales— sod. 8. d 
Superior and first fleece...) 2 1 —2 9 
Bedi <n sehhv es eye {1 1lL—2 3 
PnTeMOR sacsedudin oe eee i §—1 8 
BIOCOMO Ree ed cdot waulel dane, i 20-1 8 
GireBsOs..ccses hems Ds o 8—1 I 
Victoria (Port Phillip)— 
Superior and first fleece...... — = 
DECOM: <p.dib po kessnscavevgenre I 4—2 0 
EU (cc (C) ga ae ee ae = i 
PLSCES: cr. eickke eo angtelgs ty tees — = 
CORO R Oe coke Rode erases ree: — om 
South Australia (Adelaide) — 
Superior and first fleece...... — — 
Med Win Shichi. de<.ss preeozse I 2—1 9 
Suteorter stein el casera? — | 
Pieces and locks................ — = 
MEAS G Fae esiocntd tn aervays conden == ee. 
Swan River— 
IM Oca RWS. 1c. Sapravansavedys cas = 
Van Dieman’s Land— 
SUPERIOR Mec nennteetarosdeaucdios 2 O-—2 § 
DESMA, <eremasdsivarmayior tins 1 8 —1 II 
DWCROR. iis. Pues urate I 4—I 7 
GRC RRANA BORA Don die saxsimnesnsneas o 84—1 Oo 
New Zealand— 
Superior and medium 
(a few bales) ............ ag Aa 
POTCRIOR iil itu uae as ee mock 
Cape of Good Hope— 
DHDOMON -a5..1snrt ceases ees i § ~2e%0 
- Fair, average, good............ i 2 2s 
GPORGA i: Re ochccsanelienceeteres tae 0 6—o 9 


| 1837. 
| 


ee 
- = 


1838. 


Domestic Wools— 
Lincoln middle wethers.... 
Down ewes 


FO eed eeesoeoseceeserrers 





PEee Bh « S .& | Bee. is, 
18 10 | 1410 | 16 10 








1840. 1841. 1842. 

Bi be,) By Ga Re be eRe, SOen 8. 
I-11 —2 6 1 805-2 (2 ar 8-1 is 
e297 e—2art Lath aie) 9 1 162-1 10 
He eet 5 9 L.. Bits | 7 I pel 6 
Ooa0 lee o. 0 =—h 4 0.101 5 
O. 8 e-lest O..8 s=1 0 © e—1 0 
— L.3® =m +3 =z — 

is 1 pay Lt Sa 1 I »t—1 6 
= 3—1 6 Bb == 

in. i Teas lI im) 4 re 
© 10g—O II — —_ = —_ 

o. Seo: 8 — ie — — 

etd “Tb 1... 2 seals Ii ge1 6% 
2 Cr=z. 4 i teg=—2 | 2 wy St is 
25 pies Lif ar i 1 pase 8 
EX « - “ions Li 8 RR | 5 oo ee 
o 8 —1 Oo oO 7e—t O Oo 7—O 10 
r 3) I 4.17 \ 6 
[ Oot 6 i-daye=i 4. on 2—t = 
GO 6 —Owig: | 0.57 se TO 0,60 12 


Per pack of 240 lbs. 











1839. 1840. 1841. 1842, 
1S ee ase o 
73 10 Vl weg gs ome 12 
+ | #4 15-1570 ig--te ae 19 


er eee ee ee eee ee 
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TaBLE VII.—Average Prices per Pound of Colonial and of Domestic Wools—Contd. 


SS a EE SS SE SF SS ES SEE RS SLE ES SEES BS 


























Description of Wool. 1843. 1844. 1845. 1846. 
ec Soutd. ales $3 @; “1s. Sie 8s “E-Tgss ds Ss TEN oe ds ess ds 
Superior and first fleece ....) 1 8 —1z 11 1 6-2-0) [227 . 12h aa Lor Sands 
RRM, ss sh.n csi seep fesse soe if et I SU. o | 7) 81-17% | 1 Gye 
LILES) ae ee cranes rea i yes I 2-52 4p 6 [ats 651s 8.) et eS 
Pieces and Jocks: .........:...-. Oo 10—1I 4 I O-1 5 I Ig--1. J5L|K0Me Ee ¥o 
ISTE eager Seale fone teer “Agen o. 8 —1. 0 o 8—o 113 |010-—I 3 |0 10-1 10 
Victoria (Port Phillip)— 
Superior and first fleece ....) — ~- — ~ 1 (1052) QA OEY Go aaes 
1 GULL TL amma ate ae eee Peer I oI 7 — — 1, 69-=—5 9. |1. Abe 
MAROON osha scot. vosuricsainden vf — —_ oo a em Pee 
Pieces and locks: ...<......s..... — _ ~- — LO. ==1.. 6360 hi) pas 
STC Re SegPned Oana een = — — —_ o g9—1 I Oo yi—o 11¥ 
South Australian— 
PRERE COCO 2 ss cacens<squagaessaves — — — — 1 6—1 tof | — — 
PROMI. «<5 test ase Seiecnegeenersny se I oI 43 1 O—k4 I 53—1 8 I 5—1 6 
LIS See eee a = — a — i 23-1. 65) 1. aes 
‘Pieces and locks...........:4.... — — K O—1a04. |) 0-1, 3a iO Miers 
CET Dae ee ae ee: — — o 8—1 1 |O10—1 1 |o0 4¥—o 9g 
Swan River— 
Medium fleece ..................6. OI1I—I 2 Oo II—I1 2 I $—1 IO T 3g—1 6 
LIES oT ees Re = aa — — _ — © IIlg—I 2 
Pieces end. Jocks: ..........-..0.. — — —- — — no o 9-1 Oo 
CEU RRO sie shacevsstieacesssedin¥s - = —_- — 0 8.0.10...) 0. 7 Ong 
Van Dieman’s Land— 
Superior first fleece ............ I 6 —I Io 1 4—1 9 |1 83—2 1 [1 7—1 g 
MOET ec s5 58h settle sesadoocwaiir<s I 4—1 6 I 3-1 7 I 6—1 Io I 4—1 6 
TE 1 ae Se Sennen ee Lop Onesies? Q) Tih By a Aa 6) Dee 
Pieces and locks. -.....:......... of = —_- — I c—1 5 |o 8—1 2 
BBO BRD. otra ist tersavegenagexoetesns o 8 —o I0 o Y—o 9 o 9-1. of |. O—9 SOste, 
New Zealand— 
Superior first fleece ............ £. — — — — _— — — 
Medium (fair, good) .... ‘ 7 : 
WGEtOFE, 2. .5:<acke-n0k ore i “— 7 7 — DSR, (EO oy oy pauenae 
Pieces and locks ................ a = = — = —_ ws = 
NL Oa ee eee at. — = — me eat oe 83 
Cape of Good Hope (in- 
cluding Eastern and West- 
ern Provinces and Natal— 
DMOW WHIGC .4....-....00-cnrerrsee- ms = = pone he ie ad oe 
Es Re ee ene en aoe I 5—I 9 i. ‘Stow |} a | 64-1 dol 2. Geen 
Average fleece ..........0000 tie te WZ Ket wl Bi 3.k, 6 eee ee 
AE sexe Beda ranicecnaahes © 64—o 10 OG, Go) 204|6 | 84--0.a1b)| camo Sean 
Per Pack of 240 Ibs. 
Domestic Wools— fi gmk oe: \ahl ss: | 8. & £ ais: Br ge ods 
Lincoln middle wethers ..... 11 0O — 11 O—11 5 13 10 12 7.6 
Down ewes and ,, | 11 O—11 54|13 O—12 10 13 10 £138—£13 5s. 
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Description of Wool. 1847. 1848. 1849. 1850. 
. a. §. de Acet di. Bee 
Won Soul Wale Se de Os. 7d. eee as Oe. ee s. d. 8 a 
Superior and first fleece... 1 9 —2z 1 | 1 6 —I Io PBZ So Mr” 3 ae 
IM GGIUITR. 2.3.55 slscrs scene etree i feat o 1a ees I 3-1 7 |! 4—1 g 
BACIIOP!...st.24 Son starcadessoengae ans OIl—I 2 1 CTs I O—1I 3 I Il—I 3 
Pieces and locks ................ 7—1 4 10 GO 11] © B—=1% O10 —I 4 
PORGO Miho pvdeccatcnszerecanstees 6 —oO I0 OG =o 8 oO J—O II fe) 73—O Il 
Victoria (Port Phillip)— 
Superior and first fleece .... 6=1 10° }1 4 =r 8 rr 6 0 0 EY 7 ee 
DOGUUNID .Iidonss AeBiaeveneamusves 2—I 5 I I—r § I 3-—I 5 I 5—I 7 
MP ORIOD sacs Pees. Seasin H eats: O\lt —=—£_ 2) Out =i 6 Oo II—r 1 I 2—1 4 
Pieces and lecks ................ o 74-5 2 |0 6—ol11 o 8—I 2 |}O 11 —TI 5 
RR OSG bres c.0e ches <atusnvsturnavntee 0 6—0 9 }o0 6—o 8 o 8—o 10 |}0 9—1 Oo 
South Australia— 
RSE OCOO 4 oJeeotocutters sane’ 3—1 6 — — I -3—r 4 1/1 4 —r 6 
MECHIUIN. shi. ronenaatencatns! o—1 3 |oO 11 —1 1 Oo 1I—r 2 [1° 2—t 3% 
AN PLORI OR <0 8 ssbecPeoxsaneoste eons, 10=—I 0 |O0 9 —o 10 O°1021> Ot" =e 
Pieces and locks. ....s.......5. o—=0 9 10 50 7 Qo 8=1i pe > o =e 
CROGSC siete. fsacithegs i tcanevose> 6—0 9 |o 5 —o 7 o 6—0 9 |0 7—0 IO 
Swan River— 
Mediums fleece .....03...5...3. 0 10 —1-.0 tl I—1 3 I I—I 4 
MIM ORVOES Aasteustesdssien dices \ a 3{ 8 —o 10 — — = = 
Pieces and locks ................ 7 —oO 10 —_ — — — —= — 
CN oa a Oe et oD AP 7—=0o 9 = — a = — 
Van Dieman’s Land— 
Superior first fleece ............ 5Seat Oy NE. 2 er I 4—1 8 | 1 5 =F 9 
POOL ao oadessctdtadiaeaicares 2—-I 4 |1 O—1 2 1 2—I 3 a rg 5 
IU CYe Cn ee aa ee eater oa Oo 103—1 1 oO g —o ll 1 O—!I I i. i —1 38 
Pieces and locks —.......:...../5, tio—I I |o0 6 —o 10 o 9-1 -o. |'O. 1F —T 3 
Girredse fa. ck eases 7—O 9 0 6—o 8 0 7—oO 10 |0 9 —O ll! 
New Zealand— 
First fleece (superior) ........ — -— — — — — — a 
Medium (fair, good) .... 
MAT OV ORNs dass cc teoctercisiais scons k Sh 8 Ee ae ee LG Een SE ee ee 
Pieces and locks. ........00....:. —- — — — = rene — — 
MRRONBO. ote ee oo ou ea —~ — o 8 — — — O10 —I O 
Cape of Good Hope (in- 
cluding Eastern and West- 
ern Provinces and Natal) — 
SHOW WHIGG ’edeccclisccnc — _— ae — ae == edo 
Scoured ...:bdacktct eee 5—1 8 SF i—tr 4 eg a ee 
Average fleece o.......cccee I—I° 6 | 0 10—1 1 NOY om Sai i 2 =o 
RAPORES: fo.ss50.4. 54cm 10.0 oO 4—0 6 O 6-0) 9 oy =o oe 
Per Pack of 240 lbs. 
Domestic Wools— £ os. 28 we & &  «s. p's 12am 
Lincoln middle wethers .... It "Yd 10 10 — 9° "10 11 10 = 
Down ewes and _,, 12 “10 11 0O—11 10 a © 11 10—12 O- 
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Description of Wool. 1851. 1852. 1853. 1854. 
Mae Sah Wole S Wo 81. We ies aS Sores de. Ss. @. 8. Gs 
Superior and first fleece ....| 1 g7 ——2 © | 1 10-2 2 | 2 o1==2 ya ee 3 
PORTERS 6 50hcusd gunssaaeanssneenaches 1 Sk GS f P GH O Wf 2 78H PTL...) whee eeto 
lo Cs oe te ee F 2k PPS © eh ee 6 ee 
Pieces and Locks: ..cccseenseoes o go—1 3 | PF eS) 3 4 O11 Seal Oso 5 
(CUNT ae nea o 7—o gt Lo 8 —1. © | o 9 —1 o 74—o 11h 
Victoria (Port Phillip)— 
Superior and first fleece ...f 1 9 —2 © | 3 9 —2 &-] } 112.3 bt s0—2 1 
IS Ge WOMIN cdo 2sceissn sacecatiove'gnon ee 1 5—1 8 | 1 6—t 8 I 8—tr II t i= 9 
LAIN 75 0 ee I 2—I 4 5-1 6 t 4*-1 7 1 bho 4 
Pieces and locks ................ Or —r1 6 |r 2—t 4 | o 1ts—1 8 | O10 —1 6 
REC AE Oi sane cys Sievignnsaver anes: © § =) oO | 6-6 PA O..O E26. Sa 
South Australian— 
First fleece gonna ) APR VO br GSE 4) 82... Oi.) Ee eee eS 
1.) 00 91 an a I 2—I 3 1g ==) 6 | Fy 6==1..9 I 33-1 8 
INC Os gee oe ee ee O 1I$—I 2 f° 25S i, 2aSSE. here ee 
Pieces and locks. ................ oO! 9° Fp OF ki-=b 4 ch E.O1Sek cock onnsraere 2 
ROB BOR noes shaah cle doit 0 7—0 10 }o y—o 114 |0 8—1 © |o 7 —o 11f 
Swan River— 
Medium fleece s....c...00.0-e0. io Ab i A ld 2h Sh 1G I —I fogs 
ECPI og Poo asin sven poten sts — _— I 3-1 § lI —I 3% oI 3 
Pieces and locks ................ — — o 8 —1 0 — — a 
SRG Occ terse oi eusip to ses suaaeset = — On (f =O LO +) Oo FIS=O.10:..O) GaSOnrO 
Van Dieman’s Land— 
Superior first fleece ............ 1 6—1 10 |1 9—2 2 |110—2 1 9—2 0 
EAE INI deca ov enseadsacted shes: t) 3.sch 5 1 6—1 8 | 1 .73—1 11 I 5—1 8 
LEGS ee sleek een oa I oI 2/1 4—1 § I 4—1 6 I b=i 3 
Pieces and locks ............0+ oO 9 = 4A i P.O Seb o§ d 1 coxs=1 6) oho & 
CRBC tin drove ces vassacanesvnies © (9 0. 12 dO 9 ssl © 4 OL1O==t..c1. Oo SESE 0 
New Zealand— . 
First fleece (superior) ........ 1 6—r1 8 — — — — I 4 —I 10 
Medium (fair, good) .... | : 
LS PI OE one chos -cacocnedenesinee’ t De Pe agen gt ie ae ee 
Pieces.and locks ................ — — o1lI—I 5 |oO10—oOT1!1 o 9-011 
SS ES Se eee veneer oO 7—rI 0 jo 8—ol1!l o 10 —I I o 8i—1 Oo 
Cape of Good Hope (in- 
cluding Eastern and West- 
ern Provinces and Natal)— 
SROW WILE, <.crc...c0rsecrsnrsseres — — = = = = ae = 
DONO ese he se sonu wen reeny 1 3—1 8 I 7—t! 1 8—110 |1 g—1 ¥ 
Average fleece ........-..-...-00- 121 4/1 3) 6 | b. 41s 60 Pr 241 5 
SAGs Sie Ob ann mace ron ©) 47), = OF 19 OF i, =O Ur 0... 71... 40 o. 6 —o II 
Per Pack of 240 lbs. 
Domestic Wools— LHe $6 eM: & Gel | Be Fes og i opetes. 
Lincoln middle wethers .... 12 15 12 5 — 14 10 — | 1610 a 


Down ewes and _,, 12 10 12 O—12 5/15 O—15 10/17 O—17 10 
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Description of Wool. 1855. 1856. 1857. 1858. 
. 
New South Wales— 3. @. 8s. od. H 8. Cd. © 8. -d. S. a. d. 8.  do% Syn ; 
Superior and first fleece...) 1 113—2 23]2 3 —2 7 2: “5-2 "90" 4) Oe ee 
Miedniin 4b..j.c.5h.dieotoie rc 6 Sr ee ae 2 gaeeegs rat igh A 
DPOWIOR 5.4: GttiR oacodecoad codtesued 1 3-1 6 i4vy-—Tr 9 1 8—I 11 1 5-1! 6m 
Piecesiand locks .1.....4.4.J05 om —1 6 i 2—=) © I 5-1 9 ee 
GREAES. ..Gi dis Ascwdirise Rios 60 8 +1 © 400 =r 4 OPTS 0) Or == aa 
Victoria (Port Phillip)— 
Superior and first fleece...) 1-11 —2z 2 |2 1—2 4 2° ae 6S 2) ae ee 
Wilsdaoma - locke Pas careiee Resa 1 6—1 8 c }) =o b UE a Sime OR Me i i 
MUMMENT ON c Sis) uivonsssns tert otecwet I2—1 § i «= =r 8 I 6—1 9g Si iat Ne 
Wiecescand locks .i..5854.4 Oon—r1 6 it or 8 rx geen 2 SS 
GECABE chic bie tess cc heteersisies) 5 8 =r 4 1 > fr & Om —=1 2 °":|-o 10°" ae 
South Australian— : 
Pivst eece | .iSs..062tis Reva) i 9S > ir > 42 © trae ae ie Re on 
DUCA: LisgereReaaharsats ved (4——r 8 it 8ST EE 9S2° Ot Uae 
TMTeTIOR .. Ah orwkrhivnwd ho rig Ak ere I 61 9 pa 
Pieeesiand locks .iis...t ess. ® 39 =r 2 . =e i J2==1 76 i Ries 
GROSS: aWccheicdves Beater OFS =o khe 3D SESS mr O° 1O==1)"0'|"O"" =e 
Swan River— | 
Medium Hesces,... dived... [yr 7 an y Smo 29S NOS ee ee 
eestor ¥4,..1. debs... <dcoms boliet I I—t 4 I 4—1I 7 = — — — 
Pieces and Tocksex..,......0%. 1 © Sree Oo pari. 3 — — = a 
CO ee ae as Se o g9 —o 10 oR ee Oe | —— —_ — — 
Van Dieman’'s Land— 
Superior first Heece-.:...3...) tr O27 © Te ese |] 2 gee 2 ee 
SCTE 1b. acdidess here S.oed I 6—I 9 I 10—2 Oo 2 I-—2 3 2° O-—=2 ae 
DOP OriGh ck. A eth soc Fetree dee sel I 2—I § I 97—1t 9 ae one eam e| I-10 —2 o.| 
Pieces and locks ................ O10 —I 4 fo Sr & I 2—I 4 Oo IJ —I 2 
Oe, ane CO ane bone a ae o 97 —+ro do ¥ =F ® Oo 10—1I I 0° 9$—I Oo 
New Zealand— 
First fleece (superior) ........ t 5 —I I0 — -—2 1 1 tos 2 a 
Medium (fair, good) _........ > 3—1 6 tr 8—r4uU ae ae 2 oPiredn e 
Inferior Padneabne et ca vaatoewe takes I I—I 3 I 5 —1r 8 b Gan ing I 4—1 83 
Piecesvand locks .ain..ieé.c o 9—-O 11 I I—I 65 I I—1l § ONT == 3 
CHOOREE sche choc Binecdereo Rabie o 8—o 11 010 —I1 Oo © IO—I oO do 8 '=o'le 
Cape of Good Hope (in- 
cluding Eastern and West- 3 
ern Provinces and Natal)— = 
SMW WHALE)... nsec. tieacstey. — = — = mee sets be! a 
SCOURGE 5.41 Be Rim kn 1 6—r1 8 1 8 —r 10 I 7—I 10 i 3S tae 
Average fleece 5..:.ccis.s.ec00000. Se 1 we Sr 4% Tg 6 ee 
GPC OEE:. . Gaiden Quorabtvttectond © 64—o II © 9 —o ll! Oo I10—I Oo o 8 —o ll! 
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~~ 
; 








LL SL SS Se SAC SSS AE SS SS 


Per Pack of 240 lbs. 





Domestic Wools— 


Ce G* §: £ Ss. Blas 
Lincoln middle wethers ...) 1210 — 13 10 19 O 14 10 
' Downewesand _,, 12 10—13 15 O 18 10 14 10 
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Description of Wool. 1859. 1860. 1861. 1862. 
New South Wales— Sud. 5 Ss Ed Sd ..5 8. Sel iS hs 18 Ce ee’ 
Superior and first fleece...) 2 3—2 7 2 2-2 9 21 A Noor Hath) 2 a ao 
INMOUTOI® (.:.).ccetatiteocccstecwsds I 1I—2 2 I 10—2 I Er o-—2: 0 1 ‘Yo 2, 1 
mrerior ss Acti I 6—I1 10 I 7-1 9 I 5—1r 8 ie Se 
Pieces and locks ................ I oO—I 10 1 2—1 8 I o-—1 8 o 1r—1 8 
RPROHIO Acer ie sctetuaw ator aghond © 10—I 2 oO II—I 2 oor 1 ys Toles) ge 


Victoria (Port Phillip) — 











Superior and first fleece...) 2 2—2 7 2 2—2 8 2 i—2 6 2 S26 
Pil caagrint..2..228) J ROTH I 0-27 42 1 fi--2 51 i G2) 16 1 8—1 II 
PM OMOr 5. code keek...3. I Y—1 10 tl %7—I 9 1 6—r 8 1 Te4SEr 7 
Pieces and locks ................ 1 O—I 10 ge 2 I O-I 9 ae 
Ec te OnE Cerne nee cece pee O II 3 1 O61 94: Oo 10—1 4 OMO+=1 *3 
South Australian— 
IPS TLCOCO: Res evcicisssinessendss £.10—2 1 f 11-2 3 i “9—=2 3e ee ‘or 
dN ETS C1 RN Re i ee a 1. 67-+1-fo I og=st-B1 I ..6—1....9 moana 
URORION cies so hecsagere<teweregi-ned I 6—1 7 1 6—1 8 1..4-51L....6 L.ogeal 7 
Pieces and locks ..............+. O s9-Fi-<3 I i126 © LI—l. 4 O..dI=-1) 2 
GROMIe 5.0.56 dig hoe , JO 9 8—z1-1@ O1I—I 3 Oo g—i I 0. pea7l3 
Swan River— 
ine M1G6COs bocce. secisustsco0ee: 10-2) a I 112 I I 10—2 0 I 10>-2..5 
PVR CCEUMIN i. ds sroptisowtpaccaahe sing 1 8—1 10 1 8—1 10 tf (6—1 9 1 8—tI 10 
Se CO eee ae ee ene eer 1 6—1 8 1 6—1 7 I 4—1 6 I 5-17 
Pieces and locks .............--. Oo EI—1_ 3 I o—I 3 © 10—1 3 © g—I 4 
CREA. gochev snnss sve aceenet oy 0 10—1_ 4 o lI—1I 2 b 9—1. © Bi nreskiT4 
Van Dieman’s Land— 
Superior first fleece ............ 2 4—2 10 2 22° 9 BR O-- 4600 2. de 
IVECOSUY oo. cc. sasene verze ss coms X 9-2 I f 1O-—2 cE Oe at E 02-2. ao 
Ee ec Brus ove Seca ce ages rE 4-1 10 a. et rt 3—1 8 I 5—1 8 
Pieces and locks ............+.-. i 21 8 ¥ 2-1 6 1 o-—1 6 I o—i 6 
IND rcv ec cten xvucteramone Oo JO—I I Oo 1I—I 2 9 10—I 1 o g—!t I 
New Zealand— 
First fleece (superior) ....... 2 O-2 3 2 0-2 3 i 10—2 2 I 10—2 I 
Medium (fair, good) _....... tr 8—I1 11 i 9-1 II eae 1 8-—I.I0 
1020-3 0S, ie ne Ay ee ee ce 1 *—1" 8 Pee Sas ee Dey a an I 4-1, 6 
Pieces and locks ................ © 1I—1. 5 i O—1 6 O 1I—1 3 0 10—I 3 
GEPCRBO «02 ..ccdocesseeeracesncert-o = © O—1 3 “Eee oa Ry Oo 1O—I 2 O,li— ae 
Cape of Good Hope (in- 
cluding Eastern and West- 
ern Provinces and Natal)— 
SSTOW WHILE 6.0.0 Jac.ececencsoeese- — — — — — — — — 
PIOOUPCU 1 4- \vose-onutovareteoccesnonn- I 6-2 © Le So, | Soca) SCR) ee ey 
Average fleece ............000. I 5—I 9 1 31 13-=1°°9 I 2—1 6 
Eon sc: gg Re ROE oe EP CCE ® lo—1 & 91, *6 oo 1a Oo 7—0o Il 
ee 
Price per Pack of 240 lbs. 
| 
Domestic Wools— ont Se 8. 5 Me. Li is Pas: £3 
Lincoln middle wethers....) 19 = — 19 50 20 15—21 0 19 10 
Downewesand ,,.....| 18—18 10 18 10 18 0—18 10 17 0 


NS 
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Taste VIL—Average Prices per Pound of Colonial and of Domestic Wools—Contd. 
Ee 


Description of Wool. 











New South Wales— 


Superior and first fleece .. 
IVD GAIT axe ieee oy okt onrp sacusgvas 
TOIT R scstedesenaawtsvansgasenes 


Pieces and locks 
Grease 


Victoria (Port Phillip)— 


Superior and first fleece .... 


Medium 


ANLORTON aos cc ewcacaoeis eee ates 


Pieces and locks 
Grease 


South Australian— 
First fleece 


Pieces 
Grease 


Swan River— 
Fine 
Medium 


MEE TOL soc osccsaccneis alOonteee 


Pieces and locks 
Grease 


Van Dieman’s Land— 


Superior and first fleece .... 


Medium 


WEORION hiccscachecters tecisens eevee 


Pieces and locks 
Grease 


New Zealand— 
First fleece 
Medium (fair, good) 


JST ae C69 peas. 4 ela 


Pieces and locks 
Grease 


Cape of Good Hope— 
Best snow white 


Average fleece 
Grease 


Domestic Wools— 


Lincoln middle wethers . 


Downewesand __,, 





see eeeeeeene 


Corer e reser eeseeeerererereree 


Peer eee meee eesereeresee 


CORR 


Cee ee ween eeeweeererereeee 


Cee re eeeeoeeereresees 


PTeee eee ee 


Coen e meee eeeneeeeeerneaee 


Pee e ee eee ears eeeresereseeeerreee 


Oe eee ree eereeeerereerenes 


Peet enenes 


Sree e eee ese emer eeeeerererenee 


eee eee eee eweneeeeeeee 


Co a 


Peer e meee eeeerereeererereD® 


OOo eee eee nena eeereeee 


eens 


Oe eee eeee 


Pema meee reeset eeeeresereees 


DCOMMOG «caps dhiseintersspaeeass rf 


POPC OO eeeOeceoe ero Here eeeE® 
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| 21 O—21 10 | 23 10 


20 O 








27 10—28 0 | 25 10-26 0 
2110 22 0| 23 0—23 10 | 21 10 


[ Dec. 





1863. 1864. 1865. 1866. 

gid. *3. dW ae Me 8, OE Sd, BO SS ee 

lh £2. ga eheho I ee 2. i210 2 eZ s 
veh FL BO eel . 20 -—=Zme i. 6-2 © I O52 6a 
vt at BSL ee ee os ee) t 3-1, 4 lo geet Ts 
‘ak We 20-2 49 Y 22-Sh a7 iL. i276 i. 6=2nite 
Io td, O II—I 2 0 g-—I 2 O 1lI—1 4 
1 253 2Et A 19 2 21-2 <6 TOMS eS AE | 2 (4-200 
gl, fl BROKE L 6o-25,-02 1... O=L, kt 1. 1 s27 oe 
Sl ak BO=Eae~ sd) i. Of Shs L.. .<@i—1... 6 Lin Sear RO 
al X 36-1 10 I 52——2t-°8 ba vMiasawae l. 4—20e 
oh O° LIE i. ©=—i 5 QO I10—I 4 I If § 
aa Gee i Gé=22>- te io Gt = ng 
a Sher e7 i (Sry be heap a6 1 ‘4-56 
sac Meee I 2—I 5 i oie & ich ge ae 
a ©. Tihs O lI 4 6: Tie ir 43 I o—i “4 
he 9 F 20, © 10-1 41 oO 9—F 3 Oo 9—I 3 
.| I y—2 0 I 8—2z 0 1 8—I1 11 — oe 
who B=——# Fo : 6—I “9 1 1 <3 i 9o—2. 0 
a Tr air 1 3—i 6 I II 3 | Wel ees! Hye 
sols See I O—I 4 a es a 1* 11 “se 
| O LI—I- oO Oo 1I—I 1 e to—1 2 Oo i 
L ilk 2 tL Ti3- t 10-2 2 2 22.09 

=~ T Y= ro r 61 9 tr 6—I1 10 i os ag 
af Xt 4=te G 1 4—1 6 r 3-1 6 I 5—I 7 
{| tL 31 6 I i—t 6 I ol 7 i: C3 oS 
| O TOL oO Oo 160i © C\I0—1 0 0 10—1 3 
| I I-20 2 I 10—2 I I 9—2z I I 10-3414 
sah) 2 (Oa ae i 6-19 i oy fy SO 
ah 3. eet i: oe I 2—I 4 I - 4==10896 
Lp ££ O==f a Oo AT—=2 2 oO II—l1 4 i. 21 ao 
<i tC b NS Oo II—I 4 © 10—I 3 O II—I 4 
— —< =< ae 3; -I=—2 8 5) 10-278 

Sh ey a iL g—~228 i 62 1. Sabor 
wht £2 t- 4—1 7 L 3-159 i} tieaaeee 
wf O 7-0 11 © %7—O 10 o 6—o ll Oo 9—1 Oo 

Per Pack of 240 lbs. 

£ ¢ 2 @ |S ou cB £& sf sie ioaeee 


— 


a 
‘ 
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Taste VII.—Average Prices per Pound of Colonial and of Domestic Wools—Contd. 
——— 


Description of Wool. 








Domestic Wools— 


Lincoln middle wethers .... 
Downewesand ,, 


ee 





1867. 





1868. 





Rew SoutheWales— So ds COR Ay Se dss: 
Superior and first fleece...) 2 I—2 10 | I 10 —2 
RVC CEI sass jeaiwrtnceoneereen ees Pg Pro. |) bk sak 
PMPSTION. Diao tiectiate.saesiek I 2—I § oO II —1 
Pieces and locks ....:....:...: tcS—t 4. | OO et 
GRECABOR 6.0 00.czereseseat detours o 8—o ir |o 8 —o 

Victoria (Port Phillip)— 

Superior and first fleece...) 2 4—2 10 | 2 0 —2 
21S Se eee eee i S2-0 | tb. 5 2 
WSL OTIOR sores aloe fe atee stseate tse y  3e-r OS Oo =a 
Pieces and locks ................ I I—I 7 Oo ir —I 
CECI BG - ptecey 05k scsnvasaconnniosss I O—I 3 |0 —I 
South Australian— 
BVINEEHOOEC saith. Moats Set I 8—r1 10 1) OS ak 
PVCU Fas. «sage. 2hsaB ceeste sean iy 423078 ie 2h 
BEEP OB 5 85 502 B.Sc we ions sts: i, O01, 3..|-0,0.--1 
NMG CO Ft n ses ancerssisecagae fans. seaccs EL O—?F .2«| 0.:9 —F 
GEGOME iit heer eacseriestesrmee- oO 9=-F @ | Oo 8 =O 
Swan Rwer— 
BEANO goa sae ep eng etatce cesar) I 6—1 9 I 4—I1 
Medium........ deca eetaatacsionss 06: i 3s ie) Acer 
|) TUG Ga Ree Beatle kn cee i req, |-0 10 1 
Pieces anid locks! :22:....0:sce. OPI 2 (6) O'S 
REPONSO ss asneveicesigeenccvicesvecoses o 8—o1r |o 8 —o 
Van Dieman’s Land— 
Superior and first fleece...) 1 11—2 5 | 1 9 —2 
GC 1011 PR BSB REE NO i 6.5 10 Ie 8 —tI 
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I.—Memorial to the Home Secretary as to Uniformity in Census of 1871. 


Tue following memorial has been presented at the Home Office :— 


To the Right Honourable Henry Austin Bruce, M.P., &c., &c., 
Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for the Home 
Department. 


Memorial of the Committee of the British Association, appointed 
in Liverpool, September, 1870, for the purpose of urging 
upon Her Majesty’s Government the expediency of arranging | 
and tabulating the results of the approaching Census in the 
three several parts of the United Kingdom, in such a manner 
as to admit of ready and effectual comparison. 


Your memorialists beg respectfully to represent that the value 
of statistical information depends mainly upon the accuracy and 
expedition with which comparisons can be made between facts 
relating to different districts. 

They also consider that the ease and rapidity with which 
researches in the census tables can be made is one principal object. 
to be held in view in determining the form of their publication. 
They, therefore, desire that not only should the enumeration of the 
people be conducted in all places in an exactly uniform manner, so 
far as is compatible with the terms of the several Census Acts, but 
that there should be no divergence in the modes of tabulating and 
printing the results. They wish that the tables for England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland should form as nearly as possible one uniform and 
consistent whole. 

Your memorialists could specify a great many points in which 
there was divergence between the tables for 1861, but they will 
mention only a few of the more important cases. . 

1. The detailed population tables of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland differ as regards the periods of age specified. The Scotch 
report gives twenty-one intervals of age, the Irish report generally 
twenty-two, and the English only thirteen. Hither one-third of the 
printed matter in the Scotch and Irish tables is superfluous, or that 
in the English tables deficient. 

2. The classification of occupations is apparently identical in the 
three reports, but there is much real discrepancy between the Irish 
and English reports, rendering exact comparison difficult, 

3. In the Irish report there is no comparison and classification 
of occupations according to age, classification according to religions 
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being substituted, although such a classification could not be made 
in England or Scotland. 

4. In the appendix to the English report appears a table 
(No. 56), giving most important information as regards the 
numbers of the population at each year of age. Inconvenience has 
been felt from the want of similar information concerning the popu- 
lations of Scotland and Ireland. 

5. In the appendix to the Irish report they find some interesting 
Tables (IT, ITI, and IV), to which there is nothing exactly correspond- 
ing in the other reports, so far as they have been able to discover. 

6. The tables, even when containing the same information, are 
often stated in different forms and arrangements, seriously in- 
creasing the labour of research. 

Your memorialists therefore beg to suggest: 

I. That the principal body of tables relating to the numbers, 
age, sex, birthplace, civil condition, and occupation of the 
people, should be drawn up and printed in an exactly 
identical form for the three parts of the United Kingdom. 

II. That while the Commissioners may with great advantage con- 

tinue to exercise their free discretion in drawing up such 
minor tables as appear to have special interest for distinct 
localities, they should agree to prepare in an uniform 
manner such minor or summary tables as may be of impor- 
tance as regards all the parts of the United Kingdom. 

III. That a General Index of Subjects should be prepared for the 

whole of the reports, appendices, and tables, so that an 
inquirer can readily ascertain where the corresponding 
information for different parts of the United Kingdom is 
to be found, without making, as hitherto, three independent 
searches through a mass of complex and almost unindexed 
information. 


It would appear that the officers engaged in superintending the 
Census of 1861, acted to a certain extent in concert and agreement. 
Your memorialists beg respectfully to request that those officers 
be instructed, on the present occasion, to confer with each other 
prior to drawing up the tables for 1871, with a view of preserving 
perfect uniformity in their operations, and avoiding all such diver- 
gencies in the three reports as are not required by the Census Acts, 
or the essential differences of the three Kingdoms. 
Signed on behalf of the Committee, 8th December, 1870. 
W. Sranizy Jevons, F.S.S., 
President of the Statistical Section of the British Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Science, Lwerpool, 1870. 
James Heywoop, M.A., F.R.S., 
Vice-President of the Statistical Socrety. 
Jacop Watny, F.S.S., 
One of the Secretaries of the Statistical Society. 
Epmp. Macrory, M.A., 
Secretary of the Committee of the British Association for 
a Umiformity of Plan in the Census Tables of the United 
Kingdom. 
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Il.—Salaries of Political Officers. 


From the Heonomist :-— 


« An eminent authority, well qualified to treat the subject of the pay of the 
Ministers of the Crown, has shown that, extending the observations of a series of 
years so as to obtain an average result, the salary of the First Lord of the Treasury 
was only equivalent in value to a life annuity of about 338/., commencing at the 
age of 21; and if the uncertainty of success, the expenses involved in the duties 
and dignities of office, the expenses of elections, and other incidental expenses of 
attendance in Parliament are taken into account, it will be evident that the value 
of the salary of a successful statesman is inconsiderable. If the duties of Ministers 
have increased, the emoluments of the highest offices under the Crown have 
certainly not been proportionately augmented. ‘The following are the facts 
concerning fifty members of the Government holding office during the pleasure of 
the Crown, as returned in the estimates for the civil service, army, navy, and 
inland revenue, the finance accounts, and other official sources :—The salaries of 
the fifteen Cabinet Ministers amount to 64,oo00/. per annum, or, excluding the Lord 
Chancellor, who receives 10,000/. per annum (6,ooo/. per annum as Lord Chancellor 
and 4,000/. per annum as Speaker of the House of Lords), the 14 Cabinet Ministers 
receive 54,000/. per annum, thus :—First Lord of the Treasury, 5,o00/.; Lord 
President of the Council, 2,000/.; Lord Privy Seal, 2,000/.; Secretary of State, 
Home Department, 5,o00/.; Secretary of State, Foreign Department, 5,000l. ; 
Secretary of State, Colonial Department, 5,o00/.; Secretary of State, War Depart- 
ment, 5,000/.; Secretary of State, Indian Department, 5,000/.; Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, 5,000/.; First Lord of the Admiralty, 4,500/.; Postmaster-General, 
2,500l.; Secretary for Ireland, 4,o00/.; President of the Board of Trade, 2,000l. ; 
President of the Poor Law Board, 2,0o00/. Seventeen other principal Ministers, 
Under Secretaries, &c., not in the Cabinet, receive 27,o00/. per annum, viz.— 
First Commissioner of Works, &c., 2,o00/.; Vice-President of Council on — 
Education, 2,000/.; Joint Secretaries of the Treasury, 2,o00/. each; Third Lord 
of the Treasury, 1,000/.; two other Lords of the Treasury, viz., a Scotch Lord 
and an Irish Lord, 1,o00/. each ; Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 2,000/. ; 
five Parliamentary Under Secretaries of State—Home Department, 1,500l. ; 
Foreign Department, 1,500/.; Colonial Department, 1,500/.; War Department, 
1,500/.; Indian Department, 1,500/.; three Parliamentary Secretaries—Admiralty, 
2,000/.; Poor Law Board, 1,000/.; and Board of Trade, 1,500/. By the Act 30 
and 31 Victoria, cap. 72 (August, 1867), it was provided that after the next 
vacancy of the office of the Vice-President of the Board of Trade such office should 
be abolished, and in lieu thereof a Parliamentary Secretary should be appointed, at 
a salary not exceeding 1,500/. per annum. The Judge Advocate-General receives 
2,000/, per annum. The two law officers of the Crown—viz., the Attorney-General 
and the Solicitor-General—are paid by fees, and the amount is unknown. The 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland receives 20,o00/. per annum for the Court in Dublin ; 
the other Ministers for Ireland are the Lord Chancellor, 8,o002.; and the two law 
officers, viz., the Attorney-General and the Solicitor-General; the two latter are 
paid by fees, and the amount is unknown. The Ministers for Scotland are the Lord 
Advocate, who receives 2,388/. per annum; and the Solicitor-General, 9552. Ten 
of the chief officers of the Queen’s Household receive in the aggregate 15,6382. per 
annum, paid out of the Civil List, viz.—Master of the Horse, 2,5001.; Lord 
Steward, 2,000/.; Treasurer and Controller of Accounts, 3,110/,; Controller of the 
Household, 9042. ; Captain of the Corps of Gentlemen at Arms, 1,000/.; Captain 
of the Yeomen of the Guard, 1,000/.; Lord Chamberlain, 2,000l.; Vice- 
Chamberlain, 924/.; Master of the Buckhounds, 1,700l.; Mistress of the Robes, 
500/. The above results may be thus summarised :—Fifteen Cabinet Ministers 
receive 64,000/. per annum ; seventeen other principal ministers, under secretaries, 
&e., receive 27,0002. per annum, exclusive of those paid by fees ; two Ministers for 
Ireland receive 28,o00/. per annum; two Ministers for Scotland receive 334.30. 
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per annum; and ten of the chief members of the Queen’s Household receive 
15,6382. per annum. Thus, exclusive of the four law officers, forty-six of the 
principal ministers, &c., receive in the aggregate 137,981. per annum. A com- 
parison of the incomes of the highest classes of professional men with the salaries 
of the principal ministers of the country shows that the highest order of the 
political servants of the Crown are certainly not over-paid; indeed, the salaries 
bear no sort of proportion to the outlay necessary in some of the great offices of 
the State. To the above list may be added the First Naval Lord of the Admiralty, 
at a salary of 1,000/. per annum, who will come in and go out with the Ministry, 
according to the proposed scheme of re-construction which we have already 
announced.” 





. WL—French Finance, 1853-69. 


From the Globe, London newspaper :— 


“* That deplorable want of foresight which has been so conspicuously manifested 
by France through the war with Prussia, may be traced even through a long series 
of years in the management of the finances of the empire. ‘To some extent it must 
be admitted they have been influenced by exceptional circumstances ; for very few 
years have passed during the present generation which have not seen France engaged 
in wars at home or abroad, or in the act of preparation for expected hostilities. 
Nevertheless, it is a little startling to find that in thirteen years there has been an 
excess of expenditure over revenue of more than 143,500,000/., or an average 
annual excess of over 10,000,000/. sterling. This is reducible by 121,172,68cl., 
the amount of extraordinary revenues during the same period, but this sum only 
represents the proceeds of loans, by which means the balance sheet of the State has 
been maintained. 

“ Successive French Finance Ministers appear to have failed in their estimates 
for the budgets, for out of thirteen budgets, from 1853 to 1866, in twelve of which 
surpluses were promised, there would have been a deficit in every case but for the 
proceeds of loans. As a typical example, the budget of 1867, as presented, showed 
a surplus: but the Finance Minister, at the opening of the present year, acknow- 
ledged it resulted in a deficit. Seven millions sterling were taken of the last loan 
to balance the budget of 1867, and a portion was appropriated at the same time to 
the budget of 1870. 

«It would, however, appear as if the tide of financial difficulty had turned just 
before the war broke out to upset all previous calculations and heap up a load of 
debts. In a lucid report to the Foreign Office, Mr. Sackville West spoke of an 
* approved administration of the finances,’ and opined that the general state of the 
revenue was such as to enable the Government to show a balance in its favour of 
2,200,0001. for 1869. ‘It may, however, be anticipated,’ added Mr. West, in 
blissful unconsciousness of the terrible event hanging over France, ‘ that the extra- 
ordinary expenditure which rendered the loan necessary will not again occur, and 
that in consequence recourse will not in future be had to the usual means of 
balancing the budgets. The surplus of 1869 will, it is stated, enable the Govern- 
ment to reduce the floating debt by 560,000/. or 600,000/. with a reserve of 
1,200,0002. The amount of this debt is at the present moment 32,720,000. 
The estimated budget for the year 1870 would seem to be based upon sound calcu- 
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lations, and should no political or social crisis arrive to disturb the steady progress 
of the revenue returns, a more healthy financial situation may confidently be 
expected.’ : 

“ Though less elastic than that of England, the revenue of France has never 
halted in its course of expansion. The direct taxes, which produced 16,841,9471. 
in 1863, had increased to 21,4.53,5352. in 1866. Among these the patent tar—a 
tax imposed upon the exercise of every branch of industry—increased the most, 
viz., nearly go per cent. in the thirteen years. The proceeds of the registration 
and stamp duties augmented from 11,877,2772. to 17,579,272. in the same period; 
and forests and fisheries from 1,392,9511. to 1,711,4202. On the other hand, 
there was a decided falling off in the revenue from customs and salt tax, viz., from 
9,084,776/. in 1855, to 6,080,299/. in 1866. But the indirect taxes have during 
the thirteen years nearly doubled, z.e., from 13,650,528/. to 25,219,624/., occa- 
sioned chiefly by the progressive augmentation of the proceeds of the tobacco 
monopoly and the duties on drink. The increase at the post office was from 
1,975,846/. to 3,298,964/.; and from other sources of revenue from 5,589,486/. to 
7,681,2171. The extraordinary revenue, made up chiefly of loans and railroad 
reimbursements, has, of course, varied considerably. In 1855, for instance, when 
the Crimean war taxed the resources of the old empire, it amounted to 66,750,864.; 
again in 1859, the year of Solferino and the other battles for Italy, the extra- 
ordinary revenue amounted to 14,657,311/. The revenue of the year 1853-54 was 
also augmented by 2,040,000. paid by the Lyons railroad, and by the proceeds of 
the loan from the Crimean war, which produced 9,960,o00/. This extraordinary 
revenue has been absorbed either by exceptional expenditure, such as that con- 
sequent upon a war, or in making good deficiencies between the original and the 
definitive budgets, which have been by no means of an insignificant character, as - 
appears from the following :-— 
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“ Looking at the national balance sheets of the thirteen years, the expenditure 
would appear to have grown faster even than the revenue; and the departments 
where it has resulted are indicated in the following :— 
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« While hostilities continue it is, of course, futile to attempt to reckon up the 
losses and gauge the extent to which the finances of France have suffered from the 
war. Had peace been maintained, it was estimated that the revenue from direct 
and indirect taxes would have shown an augmentation of 1,600,000/. over the year 
1869. It was proposed to devote 240,000/. of this sum to the. public works, in 
addition to a sum already voted, and thus increased to 2,400,000/.; a sum of 
360,000l. being kept in reserve for contingencies. What a contrast between the 
present prospect and that held out by the Finance Minister at the beginning of this 
year! An increase of 1,520,000/. was calculated upon; but the estimated expen- 
diture would have exceeded by 920,000/. the budget of 1870—the revenue being 
708,694,000/., and the expenditure 66,769,360/. Here was a prospective surplus 
of 3,900,0402., for which a warlike Government might have found a ready purpose. 
But the Government of the Emperor selected other channels for its appropriation. 
Reversing the policy which finds favour with the present Administration in this 
country, the French Government assigned 400,000. for raising the salaries of the 
ill-paid Government servants. 1,700,000/. was to be applied to public works, and 
120,000/. to public instruction. Upon primary instruction the State already 
bestowed 623,5152., and upon secondary instruction, 147,474/. But the greatest 
burden to the empire under this head, was a sum of over two millions a-year, 
which was swallowed up by the staff and the administration of the Roman Catholic 
Church.” 


1V.—Commercial Progress of Holland, 1844-69. 


From the Globe, London newspaper :— 


«* Again the Netherlands are brought into notice by the rumours of the intended 
annexation of Luxembourg to Germany. Commercially Holland might be little 
the worse for the loss of the Duchy ; and, irrespective of international considera- 
tions, might fain acquiesce in such an arrangement with a view to release her from 
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the somewhat equivocal position in which the present war has placed her, with 
Switzerland, Belgium, and Denmark. The modern Dutch are not a warring race. 
They have long given themselves over to the pursuits of peace, and the result is 
seen in their commerce, which has maintained a steady course of expansion. 

“In the last twenty-five years the trade of Holland with other countries 
has more than doubled. Its general importations in 1869 were valued at 
570,720,218 florins, as compared with 217,517,754 florins in the year 1849; the 
tmports for home consumption 455,960,258 florins as against 175,803,208 florins 
in 1849; the general exportations 490,809,113 florins as compared with 
216,723,252 florins in 1849; the export of goods not in bond 374,726,269 florins 
as against 127,114,498 florins; and the export of goods in bond 116,082,844 florins 
as against 89,668,754 florins in 1849. From a report lately made by Mr. Locock, 
Her Majesty’s Secretary of Legation at the Hague, we perceive that the dmports 
for consumption have doubled in the last fifteen years, but that the general imports 
have not quite kept pace with this progress, having doubled in eighteen years. The 
export of those goods which are either the product of the country itself, or which 
have been brought into it free of duty, or which have paid the duty previous to 
undergoing some manipulation, have doubled in the last fourteen and a-half years, 
while the general exports have required seventeen years to double themselves. In 
the last twenty-five years the periods of chief depression were 1848, 1858, and 
1862. There are no traces of any. unusual distress in the years 1866 or 1867, 
except a slight falling-off in general exports in the former year. The greatest 
increase was that of the general imports in 1856, which exceeded by 184 per cent. 
those of the previous year. 

“Upon the face of the report recently published by the Finance Department, 
there appears an increase to the extent of 3,643,630/. in the commerce of the 
Netherlands in 1869, the total exports and imports for 1868 being 166,328,322/., 
and for 1869 169,971,852/. In reality, however, the growth of trade was greater, 
as the bullion movements, which are influenced by other than commercial causes, 
are included in the totals. What may be the commercial loss to the Netherlands 
entailed by the war of 1870, it is impossible to gauge. Unless there is a counter- 
balancing effect in the demand for Dutch produce and manufactures from Germany, 
the loss sustained by the Netherlands mercantile navy must be something alarming. 
The blockade of the German ports has partially stopped commerce with Holland. 
North German vessels have kept clear of Dutch waters, while the Prussian ports 
have been closed to the Dutch flag. Thus a large proportion of the 2,000 vessels 
composing the Netherlands mercantile navy is deprived of its trade. Industry, in 
consequence, has become paralysed ; and the arming of the military element in the 
population, rendered necessary as a precaution for the protection of the frontier, has 
been calamitous in its effect upon trade. 

« Before the war of 1870 Holland was largely concerned in commerce with 
Germany. Prussia held the most prominent place among the consumers of Dutch 
products, drawing not only for her own use, but for that of the inland countries 
situated beyond her. She monopolised 37 per cent. of the entire exports from 
Holland, while she sent in return 25 per cent. of German goods. Compared with 
the two previous years, 1867-68, it seems that while Dutch trade with France had 
diminished by one-third in two years, that with Great Britain, Belgium, Prussia, 
and the United States had increased ; this country being the chief source from 
which Holland drew its supplies. It is noteworthy that though shipping continues 
to increase steadily in Dutch ports, the proportionate share in it which is taken by 
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the Dutch flag steadily decreases. Thus there has been a falling-off of a few mer- 
cantile ships, and a few thousand tons each year. 

“ What perhaps is of the greatest interest to Englishmen in connection with 
the Dutch trade is the import of cattle hither from Rotterdam. In 1869, Holland 
exported 92,000 oxen and cows, 48,700 calves, 57,000 pigs, and 363,000 sheep 
and lambs. This trade has more than doubled within the last twenty years, the 
rich pasturage in the Dutch lowlands rendering the occupation of a breeder very 
profitable when the herds and flocks are not stricken with disease. Of the live 
stock exported in 1869, Great Britain took 36,600 oxen, 27,000 calves, 27,000 pigs, 
and 304,000 sheep; Belgium also took a good number of each, and Prussia about 
45,000 inall. For the sake of Dutch traders, as well as for that of meat con- 
sumers in this country, it is to be hoped that the murrain years of 1866-68 are not 
about to be repeated. * Whole fields of luxuriant pasturage were left empty,’ says 
Mr. Locock, ‘whole farmyards were left desolate.’ Great Britain, which in 1861 
and 1862 took just four-fifths of the sheep, increased its demands during each of 
the three following years, and now that the supply has resumed its normal propor- 
tions, is the purchaser of six-sevenths of the whole number exported. Belgium, on 
the other hand, is the principal purchaser in cattle, drawing a steady supply 
of about 40,000 head a-year. In veal, however, Great Britain is again the largest 
and most valuable customer. Prussia used to take the largest number of pigs, but 
has since been outrun by England. Mr. Logock points out that ‘the export 
of meat of all descriptions, whether fresh, salted, or smoked, is but small, con- 
sequent on the facilities for the transport of the live stock, and has of late years 
varied inversely with the export of live stock ; thus, during the years of the cattle 
disease it rose to over 8,000,000 kilos., while the average in other years has not 
been more than about a quarter of that amount.’ 

“ England is finding new markets from whence to draw her meat supply. While 
our demand for cattle in the last eight years doubled, the Dutch supply increased 
only one-fourth ; while the demand for sheep considerably more than doubled, the 
supply drawn from Holland increased only by one-half. Nevertheless Holland still 
supplies us with 30 per cent. of the cattle, and 43 per cent. of the sheep imported. 
The danger to our home flocks and herds on the breaking out of disease in the 
Netherlands, must therefore be apparent. Some over-clever Dutch economists, 
however, are beginning to wail at the sight of so many cattle leaving for this 
country. They object to the duty of 7 per cent. on slaughtered horned cattle, or 
about a farthing a pound, when retailed. But as prime beef sells in the Hague at 
from 83d. to rod. per lb., a reduction of a farthing per pound Mr. Locock argues, 
is not likely to have much effect in stopping the export. There is no excise on pigs 
or sheep; and as the same joint which fetches at the Hague but little more than 
63d. per Ib., realises, if sold in London, 10d. per lb., Mr. Locock asks, ‘Is it sur- 
prising that over 300,000 sheep found their way last year from the Netherlands to 
Great Britain ?’ ” 





V.— National Debts, British and Foreign. 


From the “ Business Notes” of the Economist :-— 


“In a paper read before the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, Mr. R. Dudley Baxter has presented in a very useful form a comparison 
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of the various national debts of the world—the comparison. including a retrospect 
of the formation and history of each debt, a statement of its. present amount, and 
an estimate of the debt-tax per head in each country. He complains with some 
justice of the difficulty of getting exact information, more especially in the case 
of France; but taking the statements as approximately accurate, we get a very 
interesting view of the principal debts of the world. The amount of debt and of 
debt-tax per head are as follows in the under-mentioned countries :— 

















Amount of Debt. Debt-Tax per Head. 

£ Bec x 
Wed Ia ACET * .Acstornsysressntarcrpiihectness 74.9,000,000* Lr = 
WO TGIEGU OURUOR co tocz catvane. dentine devon tastacesdasyare 477,000,000 12-6 
North and South Germany (about)........ 150,000,009 2 ed 
TROL AIG bhai sacha sad iacCagae tiene aes \ ss Se { 12, 3 
PERU scab otetegiient Ve Geataey endeerailtve Guttersingae: - 8 
Paced br ae eo Mac taste elatumaeeeatane 518,000,000 BF % 
PT ct ae ee RRR RC SENN Cas | Peay OE 300,000,000 Fe as 
Bewasis, (GDOmG) rik. cidetlaincn.Luidentse seine 300,000,000 2 10 
Soetnine rh a5, Senta: teeatavacnn deat mraetee noes 2,2.5,000,000 No estimate 
italy*? (4, ) odin a ene ieee s 2.5 7,000,000 if’ -10 


* Funded debt only. 





England thus stands highest both in the amount of debt and the taxation on 
account of it; but in some respects she contrasts well with most of her neighbours. 
With the exception of the United States, and Holland, and Belgium, every country 
is adding more or less rapidly to its debt. The debt of France has risen to its 
present amount from 70,000,000/. in 1815; Austria, from 99,000,000/.; Russia, 
from 80,000,000/.; Spain, from roo,o00/.; and Italy, from 50,000,000/. The debt 
of England, on the contrary, has decreased from 861,000,000l. to 749,000,0001., 
while the interest has decreased in even a greater proportion. If we may make a 
suggestion, we think Mr. Baxter could easily add to the usefulness of his com- 
parison on one or two points. Thus, in the statement of the debt-tax it might be 
useful to distinguish in all cases what is the tax for interest from the tax for repay- 
ment of debt. The mere interest on the English 3 per cent. debt of less than 
800,000,0001., cannot amount to 17s. 5d. per head over a population of 30,000,000, 
and that figure must include, therefore, the repayment involved in the terminable 
annuities. The amount of the foreign debts could also in some cases be made the 
subject of farther inquiry—the figures relating to France especially being appa- 
rently too low. Mr. Baxter estimates that the annual interest altogether amounts 
to 16,400,o00/.; but in the budget for 1870 we find the following items :— 


£ 
ROHIGSS: oh ias isn cromteaanteasanee se emt near ae 14,520,000 
Interest on caution Money... 348,000 
- floating Wet >.24)jaxneenet 969,000 
Guaranteed interest on railways ............ 1,040,000 


16,868,000 





1870-4... | Salt Farming in France. ddl 


Besides a sum of about 360,000/. for interest and amortissement of loans for 
bridges, canals, &¢., in which we cannot distinguish the amount appropriated for 
interest and the amount for reimbursement. This interest would imply a somewhat 
larger capital’ than Mr, Baxter reckons, and at any rate the point seems worth 
clearing up. The real debt of France before the present war could not be far 
short of 600,000,0002., not reckoning at all the enormous burden of the ‘rentes 
viageres ’—pensions and the like—which are incorporated in the budget with the 
public debt.” 





VI—Salt Farming in France. 


ExtracteD from the Mark Lane Express:— 


“ The climate and situation of the southern departments of France that border 
the shores of the Mediterranean Sea are especially adapted for the production of 
salt in greater abundance than along other portions of the coast. There has always 
existed an active competition with the west, which includes the mouth of the Loire 
and the departments La Vendée, Charente, and Gironde, south of that river 3 but 
the natural advantages seem to preponderate greatly in favour of the south. Com- 
plaints have been made by the growers, and a commission, under the direction 
of the Minister of Agriculture, was appointed to inquire into the particulars. From 
the report published by that commission we extract certain portions, which may be 
interesting upon a branch of agriculture, that we believe possesses no similar 
counterpart in our own country. 

“The uses of salt are many and important, especially of the coarser kinds, which 
are used for cattle, that can be procured from the marshes of the west, whilst in the 
south the qualities are able to compete with the rock salt productions of the depart- 
ments of the east, the Jura, Meurthe, and Moselle, of which Nancy is their head- 
quarters. Throughout the Midi we find the properties have been less subdivided, 
and in the three departments visited by the commission, it was ascertained that 
nine separate workings had a surface extent varying from 45 to 125 acres; ten 
under companies, of which three were from 45 to go acres, and seven from 350 to 
2,500 acres. ‘The superiority of these larger occupations consists in the fact that 
one salt maker, or saunier, as he is called, two or three permanent. assistants, and 
from ten to twenty day labourers, will suffice to manage the marsh, except during 
the busy season of harvest. 

* % * % % 

“ The marsh itself in the ordinary way is a reservoir upon an extended scale, 
of which the soil forms a bottom upon which the water rests at a moderate depth, 
until it becomes concentrated into crystals under the influences of solar heat. Since 
the waters must be reduced to one-eighth of their volume before the deposit is 
obtained, they have to be collected in a state of saturation upon a confined portion 
of the marsh, more preserved than the rest, on account of the deposit which ought 
there to take place. The marsh has to be divided into many different parts, form- 
ing exterior and interior compartments, and last of all the salt tables. The 
outworks are intended to receive the waters until they have attained about 8°, the 
second take the water thus concentrated, and raise them to about 24°. In this 
state they are then carried upon the inner salt tables. The preparation of the 
marsh usually takes place in the early part of March, when the small ditches which 
divide the compartments are repaired of the damages sustained during the winter 
months. This is accomplished by mixing soil with faggots, or by reeds driven in 
with stakes. The divisions being thus replaced in good order, access is given to the 
water which flows at first into the exterior compartment. 

“ The end of each season generally finds certain portions of the waters distri- 
buted in different places, without having deposited their crystals of salt. These 
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virgin waters, as they are termed, which during the winter have undergone great 
variations, are placed either in the early part or during the season as a provision 
against failure, upon any part of the marsh to which they are best adapted accord- 
ing to their degree of concentration. When the outer reservoir has been filled, 
evaporation is allowed to work its effect leisurely upon the waters; then communi- 
cation is made with the interior, and a fresh supply at the same time is drawn from 
the lake or ocean to make up the deficiency, and thus a continuous circulation is 
maintained. During the night the communications between the different parts 
of the marsh are interrupted by reason of the absence of evaporation. At the 
beginning of June the first waters introduced have in general reached a degree of 
concentration sufficiently high to be admitted to the salt tables. It is, therefore, 
necessary towards the end of May to turn attention to the preparation of these 
tables. This operation is delicate and important; for if badly done, the crystals 
adhere to the soil which blows up, and they cannot be taken at harvest time without 
a mixture of earth. The preparation of the tables generally consists in roughly 
levelling down the soil by passing over it some of the waters that are slightly 
concentrated, and then to press and unite it by means of a heavy stone roller. The 
tables are thus in readiness to receive the waters from the interior compartment, 
where they have nearly, if not altogether, attained the degree requisite for the 
purpose. In the latter case, the reservoir ought to be prepared as an ordinary salt 
table. 
* % * % * 

‘ The harvest takes place at different times, but under the same circumstances, 
in three departments visited by the commission. The salt during its formation 
accumulates at the bottom of the table, and not until it has attained a thickness of 
from 3 to 6 centimetres does the harvesting commence. This comprises two distinct 
operations, the battage and the levage. ‘'The former consists in collecting the salt 
into a certain number of conical heaps called gerbes. To accomplish this, water is 
passed over the salt bed, which is thus left exposed to the sun for two or three days. 
The crystals at the bottom of the table are then separated by means of a wooden 
shovel, edged with iron, that is passed horizontally beneath the bed of the salt. 
These layers, or plates, are then gathered into heaps. The separation is effected 
very adroitly, and the crystals when detached are free from all earthy mixtures. 
This work of the battage is most easily accomplished when the salt has been 
deposited from waters that have been highly concentrated, and since the operation 
requires great care, the batteur is paid by the day. The heaps thus formed remain 
exposed for several days, when their contents are transported by the roads which 
surround the marsh, and gathered into a stack. The transport of the salt con- 
stitutes the devage, and the labourers are paid at a fixed price, except in the Aude; 
whilst others are charged with the construction of the stacks or camelles, as they 
are called. Generally a batteur collects with the shovel from 8 to 10 tons per day, 
and a man carries upon his back, to the average distance of 100 metres, 4 to 5 tons 
each day. In some places the transport from the marshes is effected by women and 
children, who are paid from 60 cents to 1 fr. per diem. The stacks remain exposed 
to the rain for certain periods, after which time they are covered with thatch, and 
the cost of so doing varies from 20 or 35 to 40 cents per ton.” 


* * * * * 
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REGISTRATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


No. I—ENGLAND AND WALES. 


MARRIAGES—Quvarrer ENDED JuNE, 1870. 


BIRTHS ayp DEATHS—QvarrEerR ENDED SEPTEMBER, 1870. 


A.—Serial Table of Marriages, Brrrus, and Dearus, returned in the 
Years 1870-64, and in the Quarters of those Years. 








Calendar YEARS, 1870-64:—Numbers. 















































Vearsiscesss, 70) 69, 68, 67. 66. "65. 64, 
Marriages No. —_ 176,629 | 176,962 | 179,154 187,776 | 185,474 180,387 
Births... x — 772,877 | 786,858 | 768,349 | 753,870 748,069 | 740,275 
Deaths .... ,, — 495,086 ra 471,073 | 500,689 | 490,909 | 495,531 

QuARTERS of cach Calendar Year, 1870-64. 
(I.) Marriages :—Numbers. 
Qrs. ended 70, 69. 68. 67, 66. 65. 64, 
last day ef \——— | _— qr ier |__| — 
March........No.| 86,506 | 37,713 | 36,696 | 36,441 | 37,579 | 36,807 | 37,988 
HUNG. 2x.:,. »» | 46,491 | 43,071 | 45,364 | 45,589 | 48,577 45,827 | 44,599 
September ,, — 43,831 | 43,509 | 44,086 | 46,257 | 45,852 | 44,675 
December _,, — 52,014 | 51,393 | 53,088 | 55,363 | 56,988 | 53,125 
(II.) Brrrus :—Numbers. 
Qrs. ended "70, 69. 68, 67. "66 65. 64, 
last day of || |_| |r |_| —_ 
March........ No.| 206,441 | 204,055 | 198,584 | 194,763 | 196,753 194,130 | 192,947 
Saes 87 »» | 208,484 | 188,459 | 202,839 | 199,660 | 192,437 | 192,988 | 188,835 
September ,, | 192,178 | 190,132 | 192,583 | 190,782 179,086 | 181,941 | 181,015 
December _,, — 190,231 | 192,852 | 183,144 | 185,594 | 179,010 | 177,478 
(III.) Drarus :—Numbers. 
Qrs. ended 770; 69, 68. "67. 66. 65. 64, 
last day of SRG ae |G Ge | ee — — 
March........ No.) 143,991 | 133,437 | 119,676 | 134,008 | 138,136 140,410 | 142,977 
Humes 28 », | 121,246 | 118,849 | 110,010 | 112,355 | 128,551 | 115,892 | 116,880 
September ,, | 124,258 | 114,654 | 130,482 108,513 | 116,650 | 113,362 | 112,223 
December ,, _- 128,146 | 120,454 | 116,197 [117,352 121,245 | 123,451 


. 
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Annual Rates of Marriages, Birtus, and Duatus, per 1,000 PERSONS 
Livine in the Years 1870-64, and the QuartTERS of those Years. 


Calendar Yuars, 1870-64:—General Ratios. 

















VrawSisncstdecsst 70 Be 69 68. 67 "66 "65 64 
Estmtd. Popln. 

of England 

in thousands >| 22,090 — | 21,870] 21,649 | 21,430] 21,210] 20,991 | 20,772 
in middle of 

each Year.... 
mee re pee — | 16°84 | 16-16 | 16°34 | 16°72 | 17-70 | 17°68 | 17°36 
BURUUS x diwsnene- — | 35°38 | 85°34 | 86°35 | 35°85 | 35°54 | 35°64 | 35°64 





Death: ...sinsis00 — | 22°51 | 22°64 | 22°20 | 21-98 | 23°61 | 23°39 | 23°86 
ee SSeS _a_— 





QuartTERS of each Calendar Year, 1870-64. 


(1.) Persons Marrrep":—Ratio per 1,000. 






























































Qrs. ended | °70. |.oneq | ’69 | 768. | “67. | 766. | °65. | "64. 
last day of a = i See ve ~ 
MARCI .chesossvnasess 13°46 | 14°03 | 14:04 | 13°64 [18°84 | 14°42 | 14°28 | 14°72 
DIRIRO inctaacst hosts 16°90 | 17°08 | 15°82 | 16°84 | 17°08 | 18°40 | 17°54 | 17°24 
September ........ — 16°36 | 15°88 |'15°92 | 16°80 | 17°28 | 17°32: | 17-04 
December .,....... — | 19°75 | 18°80 | 18°76 | 19°56 | 20°64 | 21°46 | 20°22 
| 
(I1.) Brrrus :—Ratio per 1,000. : 
Qrs. ended 70, eee *69,,.. |. 68... 12.26% 66. | ’65. | ’64. 
last dayof \. * a ee: rene es 
Marcha ciessacneee 38°05 | 37°02. |-87:98 | 36°93 | 37:00 | 37:77 | 37°65.) 87°40 
SUMO achive 37°00. | 36°52 | 84°61 | 37°63 | 87°42 | 36°44 | 36°92 86:51 
September ........ 34°47 | 34°09 | 84°45 | 35°25 | 35°28 | 33°46 | 34°34 | 34°53 
December ........ — | 33°82 | 84°38 | 35°21 | 33°78 | 34°58 1 33°70 | 33°76 
(III.) Drarus:—Ratio per 1,000. 
Qrs. ended 70, eae 69, | °68. | °67%. || 66. | °65,..| cea 
last day of |____ eee gilt z = 2 
Mawel 3.0..503405053 26°54 | 25°32 | 24°84 | 22°26 | 25°46 | 26°52 | 27°23 | 27-72 
TWMO ish .c ase 22°05: |.22°05 | 21°83 | 20°41 | 21°06 |.24°34 | 22°17 | 22:60 
September ......... 22°29 | 20°61; | 20°77 | 23°88 | 20°06 | 21°79 | 21°40 | 21:41 
December ........ — | 22°03 | 23°16 | 21:99 | 21°43 | 21-87 | 22°83 | 23-49 


eee 
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B.—Comparative Table of Consoxs, Provisions, Pauprrism, and TEMPE- 
RATURE 7 each of the Nine QuaRTERS ended September, 1870. 




















1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Averag Average Pri f Averag Pauperism. 
Average|AYe8°) “Price | "Meat per ib. Prices of 
Quarvers) Price | orpank| Wheat |“ Meat Market | “York |, Quarterly Average of | Mean 
. of of per (by the Carcase), Regents) |" af ei en ae Tem- 
ending | Consols England Quarter | with the Mean Prices. | per Ton last day of each week. | pera- 
Dis- England | W ie ide malls oom ¢ ae 
M ingle atersi : 
oney)-| count. i. Beef. Mutton. Pein In-door. | Out-door. 
1868 £ Sed.) da. Gaal ad. ad. ds Piss shes. 2 
Sept.30} 942 | 2:0 | 59 1 gal 4g— 62 120—175 | 138,794 | 779,039 | 63-9 
58 54 147 
Dee. 31} 94% | 2°4 | 51 11 4g—7 sa 70O—140 | 152,747 | 795,761 | 45°1 
5a 58 105 
1869 
Mar.31} 923 | 3:0 | 50 2] 48—74 | 48—73 | 70—140 162,308 | 850,883 | 41°3 
6 3 105 
June30| 9383 | 4°2 | 45 7 ps ae 60—1380 | 145,094 | 816,260 | 52:0 
8 8 25 
Sept.30] 93 2°9 | 50 11 | 48—73 | 54—73 | 95—125] 137,406 | 781,882 | 61-4 
6$ = 110 
Dec. 31| 932 | 2°38 | 46 —- | 43—72 5—7s | 75—100 | 152,021 | 818,753 | 43°3 
6g 64 84 
1870 
Mar.31| 928 | 3°0 | 42 8 43—7 Paes 95—110 | 164,387 | 892,822 | 38-0 
5a 4 102 
June30|; 94 370 | 44 8 | 43—62 ba 72 115—185 | 144,226 | 825,337 | 54°4 
5% 63 125 
Sept.380| 92] 3°9 | 50 4 Pan ee 100—140 | 138,444 | 787,976 | 60°7 
8 120 





C.—General Average Deaih-Rate Table:—Annual Rate of Mortality to 


1,000 


of the Population in the Hieven Divisions of England. 


Average Annual Rate of Mortality to 1,000 Living in 











baa 1869. 1870. 
Divisions. Ten Years, 
. Summer] Autumn}| Winter | Spring | Su 
apes oe Quarter.| Quarter.|| Quarter. uae ee 

Hep OMG adh code cer Genneesec tee 23°6 24°7 | 24°3 | 26°7 || 26°7 | 22:0 | 23-4, 
11. South-Eastern counties ....| 19°6 19°7 | 18°5 | 20°2 || 24°7 | 20°6 | 20-1 
111. South Midland _,, 20°4 20°72) | 1870-1 20:8 | $25°3 || -20°7 4 goe7 
Iv. Eastern counties ................ 20°6 20°4 | 18°4 | 19°8 24°4 | 20°8 | 19:8 
Vv. South-Western counties ....| 20°0 19°91 7-1. 1.20°2, |) 261.) 213 | 16:6 
vi. West Midland es 22°4, 21°r | 18°8 } 22°1 || 26°4.| 20°8 | 20-7 
vit. North Midland _,, 21:1 22°0 | 20°0 | 22°1 || 24°9 | .20°7.| 21-6 
vit. North-Western __,, SE OO 25°2 | 23°2 | 25:7 || (28°6 |; 23°1-| 25-3 
ES AN ORBLE 52 Sapseseceien. oa 25°h 25°38 | 23°9 } 26°5 27°4 | 24°7 | 26-7 
x. Northern counties ............ 22°0 222 B13 1.22°8 2071 | 20°8 br 29-7 
x1. Monmouthshire and Wales} 21°3 20°4 | 16°9 | 19°6 || 26°6 | 22°1 | 18°3 





Note.—The mortality for the year 1869 is the mean of the quarterly rates. 
a 
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D.—Special Average Death-Rate Table:—Annouau Rate of Morrarity per 
1,000 2x Town and Country Districts of ENeLann in each Quarter of the 


Years 1870-68. 


Heenan a RE eRe” eS aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaamaaaaaaaaaamaaaaaaaaamamamaamamaaaaa 


Population Annual Rate of Mortality per 1,000 

Area Enumerated.| Quarters in each Quarter of the Years ‘ 

EN SECU es ates : 

[Actes 1861 * | 1870. |,Alea | 1869.| 1868 | 
. | . °60-69. . e 
In 142 Districts,and June.” 27s | 297-2 ee 23°91 
56 Sub-districts June ....| 22°81 | 23°42 | 22°78 | 22°22 
comprising the (| 9287151 | 10,930,841 19 gent. | 23-98 | 22°98 | 23°32 | 26°84 
Chief Towns........ LDec. ..) — | 24°53 | 25°75 | 24°25 
Year ....) — | 24°54 | 24°60 | 24°31 
Year ....) — | 19°92 | 20°04 | 19°27 
In the oe oe March ..| 24°87 | 22°91 | 22°56 | 20°09 
CE ea anak Wales, June ....| 21°02 | 20°33 | 20°56 | 18-03 

land and Wales, ’ 33 

comprising chiefly 34,037,782). 95135138319 Sept. .... 20-00 | 17°£9 | 17°36 | 19°97 
CouniyBange® ... Dee. ...| — | 18°84 | 19-67 | 19-00 









































Note.—The three months January, February, March, contain 90, in leap year 91 days; the three months April, 


May, June, 91 days; each of the last two quarters of the year, 92 days. 


For this inequality a correction has been. 


made in the calculations, also for the difference between 365 and 365°25 days, and 366 and 365'25 days in leap year. 





E.—Special Town Table:—Porutation; Birrus, Deatas; Mran TEMPERATURE and 
RAINFALL 77 last Summer Quarter, in Twenty Large Towns. 





Estimated 
Population in 


Cities, &e. the Midule 

















10) 
the Year 
1870. 
Total of 20 towns in U.K.) 7,216,325 
LENG) C07 ee 204,707 
Wortemoutii. t,t. aencn es 122,084 
INC gi S| 6 ee nen aM 81,087 
MoviGuOlitcrts cast. 171,202 
W olverhampton................ 72,990 
BieminghamM .yidd.ce.0.0s.. 369,604 
heicester nna 97,427 
Nothme@hiana, sgsw?..<asdans 88,888 
PGIVER POO leiie ih adie kaon RET BOY 
Manchester’.....0....55.....0.000. 374,993 
RUE OMGE Sete, cis ca0 te deneneetssbict 121,580 
N82" (0) 20 eee ee 143,197 
Meds 4 Sats, eset gs that 250,527 
SCHEIN ve cctasshcts Muy ctaeee 247,378 
| COU scat oe A i 130,869 
Sundowland sic). cuuesenen 100,979 
Newcastle-on-Tyne _........ 133,464 
f(s Eal6) id: eR 178,970 
CBS OW Minch ctl irs.s4 Ree Aes 468,189 
UDOT seers. ecth ete ink sates 321,540 
SEUSS reeves Bett ceer aris acaneecs 1,889,842 
SOG Va econ merce: ar acter eae 800,000 
WiCGRA  ....nee ee 622,087 





Births 


in 

13 Weeks 
ending 

Ist Oct., 
1870. 


62,340 


26,953 
900 
614 
1,525 

64:7 
3,096 

939 

682 
4,622 
3,352 
1,235 
1,337 
2.584. 
2,309 
1,038 

925 
1,246 
1,643 
4,659 
2,034 





Deaths 
in 
13 Weeks 
ending 
ist Octe 
1870. 





Annual Rate Mean Rainfall 
to 1,000 Living during | Temperature in 
the 13 Weeks in Inches in 
ending 1st October. 13 Weeks | 13 Weeks 
ending ending 
Ist Oct., Ist Oct., 
Births. Deaths. 1870. 1870. 
34°6 DAR 59°0 4°56 
33°5 233% 60°8 5°50 
29°5 18°! 59°9 4°67 
30°3 29°32 60°0 BOF 
35°6 30°8 — — 
35°5 21°6 59°0 4°09 
33°5 21°9 59°5 3°96 
38°6 31°6 ois — 
30°7 24°9 59°9 3°49 
35°7 33°9 59°3 5°39 
30°8 27°S — — 
40°6 29°S 58°8 4°86 
37°3 aT 3 59°6 Ss" a6 
39°8 32°8 59°6 3°28 
37°3 Py ier 58'8 3°25 
31°7 2Ai*S 56°4 3°90 
36°6 20°O = = 
37°4 a6°6 56°3 3°56 
36°7 22°8 581 4°90 
39°8 ase OTe yee 
25°38 2.0°6 59°5 5°32 
— 27°'9 63°3 —_ 
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F.—Dwrsional Table:—Marriaces Registered in Quarters ended 30th 
June, 1870-68; and Birrus and Deatus in Quarters ended 30th 
September, 1870-68. 


l Q 3 4 5 6 
MARRIAGES in Quarters ended 
DIVISIONS. AREA POPULATION, 30th June. 
in 1861. 


Onel: Wales. 
(Engindand Wales.) Statute Acres. 


(Persons.) 1870. 1869. 1868. 














No. No. No. No. 
Ewe. & WaAtLEs....Totals| 37,324,883 | 20,066,224] 46,491 | 43,071 45,226 








ts Bonde oc bisects 77,997 | 2,803,989 | 8,116 7,445 8,011 

11. South-Eastern ........ 4,065,935 | 1,847,661 | 3,708 3,662 3,852 
ist. South Midland::::..:. 35201,290 | 1,295,515 a E32 2,038 2,200 
BV 2 MAAC ORIN cis -st..de0.cotee. 3,214,099 | 1,142,562 1,705 1,599 1,695 
v. South-Western ........ 4,993,660 | 1,835,714 | 3,508 3,260 3,316 
vi. West Midland ........ 3,865,332 } 2,436,116 | 5,514 | 4,991 5,217 
vit. North Midland........ 3»540,797 | 1,289,880 | 3,136 2,884 3,090 
vitt. North-Western........ 2,000,227 | 2,935,540 | 7,596 Gist 7,640 
TEA OP KSI OMe a ).550005.03 3,654,636 | 2,015,541 5,064 4,503 4,654 
Xe, INOMMERD, ....5ccocaaes 394920322 (plilol,372 13,206 2,874 2,864 


xI. Monmthsh. &Wales| 5,218,588 | 1,312,834 2,806 | 2,684 2,687 








i 8 9 10 iat 112 13 
Briers in Quartersended DEATHSin Quarters ended 
DIVISIONS. 30th September. 80th September. 


Englandand Wales. lodigeiicl eabege tae 
(Englandan ales.) 1870. 1869. 1868. 1870. | 1869. | 1868. 








No. No. No. No. No. No. 
' Eneup. & Watzs....Totals| 192,178 | 190,132 | 192,467 124,258 |130,502 |114,654 











Pe wiondons... cise. 26,953 | 27,444 | 26,979 | 18,816 |19,149 | 19,207 

11. South-Hastern ........ 16,975 | 16,761 | 16,908 | 10,463 | 10,825 | 9,548 
111. South Midland........ 11,525 | 11,632 | 11,868 7,842 | 7,810 | 6,439 
1 ed OE) se O53 72 9,062 9,385 5,779 | 6,802 | 5,414 
v. South-Western........ 14,150 | 14,125 | 14,215 | 8,790 | 7,989 | 8,006 
vi. West Midland ........ 23,704 | 22,957 | 23,560 [14,266 | 15,754 | 12,850 
vit. North Midland........ 11,859 | 11,967 | 11,960 | 7,350 | 8,172 | 6,829 
vitr. North-Western........ 30,754 | 80,296 | 31,024 | 21,651 | 24,054 | 19,726 
Ex. Vorkslitrer: tt. 21,621 | 21,493 | 21,200 | 15,049 | 15,520 | 13,391 
Xv Northern a)c..cscseasvel 13,145 | 12,628 | 12,983 7,660 |» 8,350. | 73152 


xI. Monmthsh. & Wales] 12,120 | 11,867 | 12,385 | 6,592 | 6,577 | 6,092 
pt BEE ET EE a EE ee OE La Ps RR ee ee roe 
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G.—General Meteorological Table, Quarter ended September, 1870. 


[Abstracted from the particulars supplied to the Registrar-General by JAMES GLAISHER, Esq., F.R.S., &c.] 
ere seer eee ———EEEEEE——————SS——————_————— 



































Temperature of Diastic Weight 
Boxce of Vapour 
ir— . Cubic Foot 
Air. Evaporation.| Dew Point. say eae Vapour. ee hie 
1870. —— —_—_—__——] Water 
ths. Diff. | Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. 
ite from | from from from Le of the — Piers 
Aver-| Aver- Aver: Aver- ver- Aver- ver- 
Mean. age of| age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Thames} Mean. age of Mean. age of 
99 29 29 29 29 29 29 
Years.| Years. Years. Years. Years. Years. Years. 
° ° Se ° 2 2 C c eS In. ( In. Gr. Gr. 
July ...{ 65°4 | +3°9) +3°5 | 59°7 | 42°29 55°0 | +134 221) 4+107 — 433 |+°019 | 4°38 | +02 
Aug. ...{ 61°1 | +0°4) —0°2 [ 56°2 | —1°1] 52°0 |—1°8] 19°65 | -O°lp — 388 | —"029 | 4°3 | —0°3 
Sept. ...] 55°7 | —0°8| —1°6 | 53°0 | —1°1} 50° | —O°7f 20°4 | +197 — °367 | —"014 f 4°1 | —O°1 
Mean...| 60°7 eo “21 +0°6 | 56°3 0°07 52°5 | —O°4) 20°7 | +0°9] — 396 | —008 | 4°4 | —O'2 
Degree Reading Weight of a Reading of Thermometer on Grass. 
of of Cubic Foot, Rain. Daily 
Humidity. | Barometer. of Air. Hori- | Number of Nights 
1870. zontal Ne Low- | High- 
Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. | Move- est est 
Months. from from from from | ment q Be- Read-| Read- 
Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- t or | tween ing | ing 
Mean. age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Amnt. age of ot the below] 30° eS ol oa at 
29 29 29 55 | Alr. | 30°. | and * | Night.| Night. 
Years. Years. Years. Years. 40°. 
In. In. Gr. | (Gu: Ins) dn. yi) Miles: © 9 
July...) 70 | — 5 729°818/+-O11] 525) — 3] 2°0|—O0°6] 221 0 3 28 | 36°8 | 60°3 
Aug. ...} 73 | — 4/29°804/+°013] 529 OF 2°0|—O°4f 241 0 (‘4 24 9 31°0 | 60°0 
| 
Sept. ...) 83 | + 2 729°908|+°097] 537] +4] 1°6.|—0O°8] 228 2 17 1l | 30°0 | 50°5 
Sum | Sum } Mean { Sum | Sum | Sum [Lowest! Highst 
Mean ...) 75 | — 2 |29°843/+ 040] 530 Of 56 |—1°8] 230 2 27 63 | 30°0 3 


Note.—In reading this table it will be borne in mind that the sign (—) minus signifies below the average, and 
that the sign (+) plus signifies above the average. 





The mean temperature of July was 65°4, being 3°°9 higher than the average 
of 99 years, higher than the corresponding temperature in 1869 by 0°-9, lower than 
1868, by 2°1, but higher than in any of the preceeding years back to 1859. 


The mean temperature of August was 61°1, being 0°-4 higher than the 
average of 99 years, higher than in 1869 by 0°-3, bnt lower than in 1868 by 2°5. 

The mean temperature of September was 55°7, being 0°8 lower than the 
average of 99 years, and lower than in any year back to 1863, when 53°7 was 
recorded. 


The mean high day temperature of July and August were higher than their 
averages by 4°1 and 0°1 respectively, but lower in September by 1°0. 


The mean low night temperature of July was 3°°0 higher than the average, 
of August the same as, and of September 2°-9 lower than, the average. 


Therefore the months of July and August were warm, and September cold, 
both by day and night. 
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H.—Special Meteorological Table, Quarter ended 30th September, 1870. 























1 2 3 zi 5 6 i 8 9 
M 4 Mean | Mean 
Wikis Piceenen Highest Lowest Range Monthly! Daily Mean Mean 
Dry Air | Reading] Reading| of Tem- Range | Range Tem- Degree 
OF reduced | of the | of the |perature of ar perature of Hue 
STATIONS. ee Thermo-| Thermo-| in the Pema to Peme (er the midity. 
the Sea, | meter. | meter. |Quarter. perature./perature. Air, 
in. ° ° ° ° ° fe) 
Guernsey ............ 29610 | 72°35 | 48°5 | 24:0 | 21:2 | 9-4] 59:3] 84 
OBDOPAG:. 2 :scisisfons: 29 556 | 92°0 | 40-9 | 51°1 | 839°6 | 19°9 | 61°7 | 87 
Barnstaple ............ 29 625 | 93°5 | 42°0 | 51°5 | 40°2 | 17°41 62-0} 72 
Royal Observatory} 29 °620 | 89°7 | 37°4 | 52°3 | 40:0 | 20-7 | 60-7 | 75 
Royston os... 29 625 | 89°6 | 37°3 | 52-3 | 42-1 | 22-5 | 59-9 | 75 
Lampeter ............ 29 °639 | 86°0 | 31°5 | 54°5 | 46°0 | 24°3 | 59°38 | 76 
NOrwieh «.e.sci.cs8 29 °593 | 81°0 | 40°0 | 41:0 ; 84°9 | 16°3 | 59-7 78 
1D oO eer 29 °618 | 85°0 | 37-0 | 48:0 | 36:0 | 18:1 | 60°6 | 65 
Stonyhurst ............ 29°615 | 82°7 | 34°6 | 48-1 | 39°2 | 18-7 | 57-4] 82 
WCE. cn GES. ce sso8s — 92°0 | 35°0 | 57°0 | 41°7 | 22°1 | 60°1 | 67 
North Shields...) 29 686 | 76°2 | 38-0 | 38-2 | 28-6] 13:0 | 56:0 | 79 





10 ll 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 
WIND. ; RAIN. 
Mean 
NAMES a Aah a im er ME eI 6) Giovanuikee 
OF M Relative Proportion of of Number 
STATIONS. Big ———_—_—__——_——-—__—_______| Cloud. of Days Amount 


on which | collected. 


Seven gibi sag, Sel eg 1 see S| | ye it fell. 

in. 
Guernsey ...sj00-: Id) | 10 6 6 9 3-7 20 2-93 
OS DOVIG faracseseonesenss 0°6 9 6 8 8 49 25 474, 
Barnstaple ............ — 5 6 se 3 | 29 4°56 
Royal Observatory] 0°3 7 8 6 | 10 5:7 28 5-66 
BUOY SLOR Bovsccccncceese: — 10 5 6 | 10 5°6 28 4°BG 
Lampeter .......43. 273 — — — = 54, mee. Ee. 
INGE WICH hc. ssvacpneesa: — 9 6 5 11 i, ei ST 6°70 
Debye caccccrecnnen — 7 8 5 11 -— 24: 3-07 
Stonyhurst............ ~ 7 6 Bee | 1S 5 +4, 48 9°14, 
Le ee eae 1°6 11 6 5 9 4°9 24, 2°95 
North Shields........ 1°8 11 6 5 9 6:0 Al 3-66 
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No. I1.—SCOTLAND. 


MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, anp DEATHS 1n THE Quarter 


ENDED 30TH SEPTEMBER, 1870. 


I.—Serial Table:—Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scotland, and thei 
Proportion to the Population, Estimated to the Middle of each Year; also the 
Number during each Quarter of the Years 1870-66 inclusive. 








1868. 1867. 1866. 


SS ee eee ee eS 










Per P Per 
Number. Genk Number. Gent. Number. Cents 






a ff ef 











_ lst Quarter— 







































Birtits <....... 28,674 3°60 | 27,952 | 3°52 | 28,883 | 3°66 
Deaths........ 22,184 2°26 $19,977 | 2°51 |19,095 | 2°42 
Marriages ..} 5,631 | 0°69 5,287 | 0°66 | 5,856 | 0°66 | 5,642 | o°71 
Mean Tem- a os a =P 
perature } 36°°9 40°°6 56°°5 38°'0 
2nd Quarter— 
IBUWENS 505... 30,645 | 3°80 [29,472 | 3°67 [31,025 | 3°89 |30,375 | 3°83 [29,808 | 3°78 
Deaths........ 17,984 | 2°20 [19,449 | 2°42 [16,928 | 2°12 |17,475 | 2°20 [18,575 | 2°35 
Marriages ..| 5,754 | o'71 | 5,596 | 0°69 | 5,660 | o-71 | 5,627 | 0°70 | 6,084 | 0°76 








ee eee ee ee ee ee aa. eee 




































Mean Tem- M : . ; 
perature \ 51°°0 48° 4 51°:0 49°°0 49°*3 

ord Quarter— Tf. | ee ae ee 
Births: c.5.4: 28,272 | 3*x0 127,646 | 3-44 [28,393 | 3°56 | 27,870 | 3°51 | 27,204 | 3°45 
i ate 16,555 | 2°05 [16,532 | 2°06 [16,662 | 2°09 [15,125 | 1°90 | 15,470 | 1°95 
Marriages ..| 5,301 | 0°65 | 4,870 | 0°60 | 4,804 | ov5g | 5,071 | 0°63 | 5,104 | 0°64 

Mean Tem- i re ; : 
perature 57°°1 57°°4 55°? 54°°4, 







4th Quarter— 
Births: ,...;... cen — 





27,519 | 3°45 | 27,847 | 3°51 

































ra eases _ bate 17,760 | 2°22 | 16,491 | 2°07 
arriages .. tue - 6,202 | 0°77.] 6,564 | 0°82 

Mean Tem- 

perature a: 41°°5 42°°3 43°°5 
Year— 

Population. -—— 3,205,481 3,188,125 35170,769 351535413 
Births ........ — | — [113,395] 3°54 [115,673] 3-63 [114,044] 3°59 [113,667] 3-60 
Deaths........ ~~ — |} 75,789 | 2°36 | 69,386| 2°17 | 69,068] 2°57 | 71,350] 2°26 
Marriages .. — — | 22,083] 0°68 | 21,853] 0°68 | 22,618] o°71 | 23,688] 0°75 
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{I.—Special Average Table:—Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scot- 
land and in the Town and Country Districts during the Quarter ending 
30th September, 1870, and their Proportion to the Population; also the 
Number of Illegitimate Births, and their Proportion to the Total Births. 


a a nS ee eee ae ES eee 



































Population, Total Births. Illegitimate Births. 
Census, | Estimated Per | Ratio. Per | Ratio. 
1861 to Middle of Number. One in | Number. One in 
861. 1870. Cent. every Cent. every 
SCOPDAND  sscscewars 3,062,294 | 3,222,837] 28,272] 3°50 | 28 | 2,776 | 9°8 | 10-2 
Town districts ....| 1,643,282 1,796,989 9°6 | 10°3 
Rural _,, ...| 1,419,012 | 1,426,848 10°O a9 
So oo ain 
Population. Deaths. Marriages. 
C ' Estimated Ratio. Ratio. 
rae to Middle of j Number. Bee One in | Number. Ee One in 
1861. 1870. . Ceut. | every Cent. | every 
SCOTLAND: Josiccsisss, 3,062,294 | 3,222,837]16,555 | 2°05 | 48 5,301 | 0°65 152 


——eee—e—eeee s_ SO oO o_O OW | | ws 


Town districts...) 1,648,282 | 1,796,989 | 10,963 2°44 | Al 3,853 | 0°86 116 


Rural ,, | 1,419,012 | 1,425,848] 5,592 | 1°67 64 1,448 | o*40 246 
SS ee SS ee ee Oe 
TIil.—Bastardy Table:—Proportion of Illegitimate in every Hundred Births in 


the Dirsions and Counties of Scotland, during the Quarter ending 30th 
September, 1870. 

















Per Per Per Per 
Divisions. Giles Counties. Tee Counties. Tle Counties. Te 
timate. timate. timate. timate. 
SCOTLAND ........ 9°8 
., | Shetland 3°65 1 Roriat te 12°¢ | Lanark.....;.. 8°5 
BTOV ENCE a: ne Oviney 2...) -a°t | Pertht veces 11°8 | Linlithgow .| 9*2 
North-Western} 6°8 | Caithness ....} 9°3 | Fife ou... 8°9 | Hdinburgh || 8°« 
.g | Sutherland...) 6°6 | Kinross ........ 7°5 | Haddington} 9°4 
eS ee Ross and} ., | Clackman- ss Berwick . gt 
East Midland...) 11°3 (ema ant HAD «5. tea 3 | Peebles........ 8°4 
. ., | Inverness . 82g Wi Scirling) {.2.3..! 6°4 | Selkirk ........ Die 7 
ee oe IN GAT 5 oases 10°5 | Dumbarton..| 4°2 | Roxburgh ..| 11°2 
South-Western] 8:4 | Elgin ............ E72 Wee nti: 8°o | Dumfries ....) 14°4 
vie PA ALIE ecco censsse: 18"9 | Bute <2... 6°7 | Kirkeud- ’ 
meta Maehorn,| 857 Aberdeen ....) 15°o | Renfrew........ 6°8 | bright * 1316 
Southern ......... 13°8 | Kineardine....| 18°6 | Ayr... 9°9 | Wigtown ....) 15°9 
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TV.—Divisional Table:—Manrriaces, Bratus, and Duatus Registered in 
the Quarter ended 30th September, 1870. 





1 2 3 4 5 6 
DIVISIONS. AREA POPULATION, 
in 1861. Marriages.| Births. | Deaths. 
(Gestland) Statute Acres. (Persons.) 
No. No. No. No. 
SCOTLAND .....,..0066 Totals| 19,639,377 | 3,062,294 | 5,301 28,272 | 16,555 
Ti Northern. ....:50..5-. 2,207,622 130,422 88 864 364 
11. North-Western........ 4,739,876 167,329 100 1,158 603 
m1. North-Eastern ........ 2,429,594 366,783 470 3,318 1,468 
tv. East Midland ........ 25790,492 523,822 719 4,309 2,658 
v. West Midland ........ 2,693,176 242,507 338 1,934 1,153 
vi. South-Western........ 1,462,397 | 1,008,253 | 2,501 | 11,079 4,041 
vir. South-Eastern ........ 1,192,524 408,962 861 4,000 25357 


Vrit; Southern, ..c..8..000: | 2,069,696 214,216 224 1,610 gi 
————— ssa 


No. III—GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Summary of Marriaces, 7 the Quarter ended 30th June, 1870; 
and Birrus and Dratus, in the Quarter ended 30th September, 1870. 





[000’s omitted]. 


Per Per Per 
1,000 off _. 1,000 of 1,000 of 
CouNTRIES. Area Popu- | Marriages. Births. "| Deaths. 
in lation, Popu- Popu- Popu- 
ee miscaree lation. lation. lation. 
No. No. Ratio. No. Ratio. No. Ratio. 


pecan oa 375325, | 20,066,] 46,491 | 2°3 |192,178 | 9:5 | 124,258 | 6-2 


SeOthand. iccitisarcaecees 19,639,| 8,062,) 5,754 | 1°9 |. 28,272] 9°3 | 16,555 | 5°4 
Ireland * nce 20,323,| 5,799,] 5,326 0°9 34,680 | 5°9 | 18,289 | 3°2 


———_— | FE | FEO ([ fF | —_—_——— 


rane Pee \ 77,287, | 28,927,] 57,571 | 179 1255130 | 8-8 |159,102 | s°5 


Note.—The numbers against Ireland represent the marriages, births, and deaths 
that the local registrars have succeeded in recording; but how far the registration 
approximates to absolute completeness, does not at present appear to be known. It 
will be seen that the Irish ratios of births, deaths, and marriages are much under those 
of England and Scotland.—-Ep. 8. J. 










1870.] 


Merchandise (excluding Gold and Silver), 








Imports, Hzports, Shipping, Bullion. 





First Six Months. 
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ade of United Kingdom, 1870-69-68.—Distribution of Exports* from United Kingdom, 
according to the Declared Real Value of the Exports; and the Computed Real Value (Ka- 
duty) of Imports at Port of Entry, and therefore including Freight and Importer’s Profit. 






1868. 


Imports | Exports 
from 





£ 
8,487, 


15,689, 
20,244, 


3.411; 
12,239, 


ays, 


705) 


769, 


30, 
4,650, 


2955595 
453, 
1,652, 


592, 
3,598, 
45735, 


22, 





to 


£ 
2,448, 


18,145, 
7,715, 


3,140, 
6,635, 
a3; 
446, 
96, 


901, 


15, 
4,498, 


10,541, 
508, 
1,361, 
1,241, 
1,242, 


3,455, 


6, 


Se Eee" sy 


106,946,| 62,466, 


— $$ J re 
——$<——__——_ —————__— 


10,065, 
3,798; 
1,528, 


835, 
35222, 
1,132, 

1S 7, 

756, 

190, 


12,111, 
3,738, 


1,518, 


2,020, 
1,262, 
715, 
272, 
240, 
259, 





21,587, | 22,135, 


—— | [OO |S J _EOE____e_"=Ee 


Eady 84,601, 


Imported from, and Exported to, 
the following Foreign Countries, &c. ite 
Imports Exports 
(000’s omitted.] from to 
| I.—FOoREIGN COUNTRIES: £ £ 
rthern Hurope; viz., Russia, Sweden, . 
Norway, Denmark é& Iceland, & Heligoland 93013; 4,059, 
ntral Europe; viz., Prussia, Germany, 
the Hanse Towns, Holland, and Belgium Ep pot eer, 
estern Europe; viz., France, Portugal 
(with Azores, Madeira, &c.), and Spain >| 21,517, | 9,385, 
(with Gibraltar and Canaries) _................ 
uthern Europe; viz., Italy, anita . 
Empire, Greece, Tonian Tslands,and Malta SACS (Gehl) 
vant; viz., Turkey, with Wallachia and <a 831] 
Moldavia, Syria and Palestine, and Egypt se rain? 
yrthern Africa; viz., Tripoli, Tunis, 
Algeria and Biensess) kaeee tl cweo. 420; Lee 
EGP AdTIGG, .<.scacce<siesnempssaeauesssd Beer ie 629, 489, 
stern Africa; with African Ports on 
Red Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, 42, 136, 
ynd Kooria Mooria Islands...............:.:.000 
dian Seas, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Philip- ] 
pines ; ee Ct ne dee ae 739, 
ESS CIEL EW Sal aii ee aie ie ec oe 345 18, 
ina, including Hong Kong .......... ee 5,098; | 5,800, 
ited States of AMEYVICA ©... ee 28,945, | 18,190, 
xico and Central America ............:.ssseseeee 647, 391, 
reign West Indies and Hayti...............00 2,818, | 1,898, 
uth America (Northern) ,NewGranada, \ 
Venezuela, and HKeuador 468, | 1,070, 
(Pacific), Peru, Bolivia, } i 
‘ Chai ad eco 
(Atlantic) Brazil, Uruguay, \ 
> and Buenos Ayres ........ A535 ay SiO4O; 
hale Fisheries; Grulnd., Davis’ ay a8 a 
Southn. Whale Fishery, & Falkland Islands : 
Total—Foreign Countries .......006 109,979, | 74,353, 
II.—BritisH POssEssIoNns : 
itish India, Ceylon, and Singapore ............ 12;196,.| 11327, 
stral. Cols.—N. So. W., Vict., and Queensld.| 7,291, | 3,668, 
So. Aus., W. Aus., Tasm., 
¥ Z and NN. Zealand. 225 nc..c:0..- 2,719, | 1,860, 
iste North Amaeried, <...0.5.5.di0dsssceassenbsneet doe 1,078, | 2,696, 
» W.Indieswith Btsh.Guiana& Honduras} 2,851, | 1,830, 
MG INVARDN 2 pass r aes. cnroniingeda-i en: asda sho ceelon 1.367%, 860, 
t. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena 187, 354, 
ESET S Ilo ne, Betray Cater Seen tinae ey WED), 260, 
MOL ESA OSS | 5 etideitn cnet oxicaarinn sural ov Gaesenss Mons 25S, 351, 
Total—British Possessions............| 28,659, | 22,756, 
General Total _............ £/138,638, | 97,109, 


1869. 

Imports Exports 

rom to 

£ £ 
6,524, | 3,043, 
18,321, | 18,606, 
21,607, 8,083, 
3,634, | 4,141, 
10,438, | 7,008, 
158, 161, 
hee, 452, 
455 69, 
1,048, 684, 
25 8, 
4,925, | 5,418, 
21,865, | 18,298, 
FZ 332, 
1,890, 586, 
B79, \ 1,378, 
2449, | 1,538, 
4,589, | 4,874, 
34, 5, 
9953635 | 70,174, 
135255, + 9:805, 
5,607, 4,979, 
15706). lh, b.586; 
529, | 2,240, 
2583.7, 1,234, 
1,188, 710, 
234, 337, 
448, 162, 
255) 308, 
265059, | 20,3811, 
125,422, | 91,485, 


* 7.e., British and Irish produce and manufactures. 
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IMPORTS. —(United Kingdom.)— First Eight Months (/anwary— August). 
1870-69-68-67-66.— Computed Real Value (Ha-duty), at Port of Entry (and 
therefore including Freight and Importers Profit), of Articles of Foreign and 
Colonial Merchandise Imported into the United Kingdom. 





(First Eight Months.) [000’s omitted.] 
ForREIGN ARTICLES IMPORTED. 


1870. 1869. 1868. 1867. 1866. 
ew £ £ £ £ 
Raw Matts.—Testile,&c. Cotton Wool ....| 36,828, | 34,304, | 37,306, | 39,753, | 58,205, 

Wool (Sheep’s)..} 12,620, | 11,281, | 10,410, | 12,747, | 12,559, 





Sie. cctaaaee.. 13,156, | 10,415, | 10,977, | 10,099, | 9,168, 
WTB sited tances tye 3,828, | 2/660; | 8,079,)4) 2.544.) 30055 
On he. ocintatniee 2,816, || 2,684; ) 2j;806, |. 21623) VEIS2, 
TRGISO*. cites... 25062, | 2/420, *) 2,878, | 2,180, = aisaky 


SS ee ee ee (ES 


71,396, | 63,704, | 66,256, | 68,896, 86,970, 





a sy Various.» Tid8 ..é.0.0.5.00.-- 2Aat, | 1,798, 1. 1,748,494. 4,642; 1,979, 
Ouiss Oe Skeet on: 25428, 2,481, 2,325, 2,585, 2,532, 
Motals\...22>....>. 3,109, | 38,170, | 2,905, | 2,488, | 3,218, 
PaO W dicen}: 1,782, | ~ 2,030) 834, 749, °) “1233, 


METIND OM. csccsteiects 5,184, | 4,755, | 4,274, | 3,405, | 4,564, 


14,994, 11 13,539, | 12,080, | 10,460, | 12,520, 











> a Agrettl. ‘Quand sis. cso 25582, 960, | 1,486, |] 1,164, 921, 
SGCdS. fF wuiwcs cation 1,472, | 1,702, 1 2,213," 1,587.1 1694, 


SSS ee ee SSS ee 


TROPICAL, &¢., PRODUCE. Tea ..........ceeeee 5,860, | 5,800, | 5,460, | 4,942, | 6,091, 
Coffee Lh won| 26737, |. 3051, | 3,244, | 2.679, | B457, 
Sugar & Molasses| 12,820, | 10,640, | 9,950, | 9,748, | 8,756, 
TODRECO. co SiecBease 834, 646, 973, 917,.| 1,229, 
Bice. tthe... 883, | 1,688, |°1,469,|- 804,| 4495: 
PP UIE bracvsccsscksact 619, 768, 784, 265, 89, 
WAanes voccscecccccons 3,351, | 3,706, | 3,756, | 3,202, | 3,835; 
WO PEPMUB An ekesrtiare 1,013,. | -2,;884,") 1377, | “13209, | 1,294 


——— ef 
= ——_$—— | 


28,917, | 275233, (@7,0N0; 1 (23;461,; | 225700) 











OOD eceaveresqerestsavvisiastss Grain and Meal.| 21,796, | 20,828, | 27,198, | 25,581, | 18,898, 
Provisions |... 9,434, | 9,872, | 7,646, | 25,759, |. 6,210, 


31,230, | 30,200, | 34,839, | 315340, | 25,108, 





Remainder of Enumerated Articles ....} 10,175, | 11,246, $692, ay. Agents 3,893, 


ToTaL ENUMERATED IMPORTS ....|160,466, |148,583, |152,562, |141,448, |155,812, 
Add for UNENUMERATED IMPORTS (say) | 40,116, | 37,145, | 38,140, | 37,112, | 38,9535 


__ | Ss 6s | | 


POVAL TMPORTR Ac.t.csccccbatie teticnonse 200,582, |185,728, |180,702, |178,560, |194,765, 





* “Silk,” inclusive of manufactured silk, “not made up.” 


LLL SS LN IN SS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SD 
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EXPORTS.—(United Kingdom.)—First Nine Months (/anwary—September), 
1870-69-68-67-66.—Declared Real Value, at Port of Shipment, of Articles 
of British and Irisn Produce and Manufactures Exported from United 





Kingdom. 
(First Nine Months.) [000’s omitted. 
BritTisH PRopucs, &c., EXPORTED. 1870. Fee. ESOS. 1867. biel 
£ £ £ £ £ 

Manrrs.— Textile. Cotton Manufactures..| 42,406, | 39,459, | 39,006, | 42,123, | 46,100, 
gg se fae tos 70,823, | 10,484, | 10,989, | 10,923, | 9,927, 

Woollen Manufactures} 16,343, | 17,671, | 14,834, | 15,991, | 16,790, 

ee: aera ane 3,754, | 4,465, | 4,927,| 4,491, | 3,290, 

Silk Manufactures........ 1,762; |. 1,667, | ~ 1,683, | 1,159, | 3349, 

a VYabipacn....oh< 134, 166, 159, 146, 173, 

Linen Manufactures....| 5,528, | 6,182,| 5,807, | 5,781, | 7,260, 

A MRA oC i ele oy nn BSE | Viole Laon! LONG, Meas 








82,505, | 80,718, | 78,610, | 82,631, | 86,634, 
- sewed. “Apparel. 540 ate c kee T4721 5700S | 1,888,° PU S88; 1 2,046, 
Haberdy. and'Mllnry. | 3,605, | 3,537, | 3,428, | 3,541, | 4,308, 


— | |S | | CO" 


550775 5,237) 5,006, 5,129, 653545 











METALS, &e. ........ ELQVOW AT OS. o.cselicwndicesase 3,230), 3,239, 2,784, 2,934, 3,310, 
Machinery ne. truc.a.eo es 4,094, | 38,745, | 3,450, | 3,748, | 3,354, 
Piediig Mae hes 16,370, | 14,713, | 11,149, | 11,586, | 11,289, 
Copper and Brass........ DBA Spt n t0LOsaln.2,920; | 2,400, } 2,203, 
Leadjand. Time. <.-.....0. 3,519, | 3,473, | 2,987, | 2,639, | 2,559, 
Coals and Culm ........ 4,132, | 38,786, | 4,096, | 4,034, | 3,859, 





33,799, | 31,471, 26,792, 275237) 26,5745 


Ceramic Manufcts. Karthenwareand Glass} 1,888, 1,693; 1,826, 1,838, HO2k; 















































Indigenous Mnfrs. Beer and Ale................ 1,451, | 1,417, | 1,887, | 1,455, | 1,153, 
wd. Products: ~ Butter. ..cclc..cucscchoates 2s 196, 194, | 195, 265, 
Cheese” os see. eea: 48, 74, rus 88, 126, 

Candles: «2, ccccscatistccve S 128, 162, 150, 176, 

SS ae ea 2.94, 332, 383, 358, 298, 

SPIES kPa 138, 172, 128, 123, LUZ 

Boneh bile. 0a sk aut asgeclhnds £083, to 038,. |. 2147, | 1,229.) 2163; 

35338, | 35352 | 3.478, | 3,598, | 3,698, 

Various Manufcts. Books, Printed ............ 448, 484,, 496, 442, 439, 
Furniture cits, 163, 176, 140, 146, 175, 

Leather Manufactures 1,806, | 1,926, {| 1,759, | 1,349, | 1,423, 

ORI o Mecca sleet tetoecneee: 164, 168, 192, 217; 170, 
Plate and Watches .... 359, 372, 204, 299, 308, 

SbAHOMEI YE «0.2.1.0, 9.-20+-- 363, 352, 304, 288, 209; 

35293, | 35473, | 35168, | 2,736, | 257945 

Remainder of Enumerated Articles ........ 103862, || 4Qs¥38,,.\6 Soh2a5) -45876; | 77895 
Unenumerated Articles...........cccsspeoterereees 8,143, 1 95328, 1 6,9O39"-~6,2635- |" 6)273, 
TOPAT: HXPORTS......és.s000.0008 148,634, |142,707, |133,704, |137,202, |141,9375 


ec a A I SE SE AIP RE STE TP NT I ST SE TAT LS 
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SHIPPING. — Forrian TrapEe.—(United Kingdom.)— First Nine Months 
(January—September), 1870-69-68-67.—Vessels Huntered and Cleared with 
Cargoes, including repeated Voyages, but excluding Government Transports. 


1870. 1869. 1868. 1867. 
(First Nine Months.) SS Pee 




























































































229 1644.73 8,346, 16,045 
353 124,414 | 8,563, 


United Kinedm. & 15,639 | 3,577, 3,413, [15,458 | 3,125, 
D a. 8,328, }23,824 | 7,991, 


Wop dad 8 hod. 25,844 | 9,139, 


——— 
_ = 














Lotals Cleared... |41,483 |12,716,| 306 ]39,887 |11,909,J40,813 |11,736,]39,282 |11,116, 


Tonnage} Average Tonnage Tonnage Tonnage. 
ee ee mee A igre Mel ee sea 
Vessels belonging to— No. Tons. | Vous. No. Tons. Tons. No. Tons. 
Net etvaite hives 516| 184,| 357 466| 159, 139, 132, 
SWEGCH flideecossrenshts 1,169| 203,} 174 988| 169, 174, 159, 
IGE WAY Godecaceocar-sneseeere 3,500) 887,) 2a0-1 3,421] Ors, 808, 701, 
Dem 2K -..cscesssssie dees 154431201, | cok dodghet| W108, 201, 200, 
Prussia and Ger. Sts..... | 1,836| 65538,| 8301 | 2,819| 761, 833, 723, 
Holland and Belgium....| 1,419} 289,) 168 | 1,548/ 226, 206, 187, 
BEANO «ca fchcostadeevoks coc 1699) 196,) TL74 1,785) 1.70; 168, 165, 
Spain and Portugal ... 368! 127,| 345 402] 188, 141, 123, 
Italy & other Eupn. Sts. 899} 353, 393 961 | 359, AEM 223, 
Dnited States. s....i...0:: 383 1s 82, S97 284| 276, 3838, 328, 
All other States ............ 19 13,| 684 9 4,, 4, 3, 
13,822 |3,298,| 244 I14,244 | 8,268, [14,316 | 3,274, 2.944, 
United Kingdm. &} |,0.:30|7,503,| 373 |20,451 | 7,426, [19,940 | 6,968, 6,891, 
DIOS deans tacapnacovetes i é : 
Totals Entered.... |33,652 |10,801,) 321 |34,695 |10,694,)34,256 |10,242 9,385, 
CLEARED :— 
ee ee ee eee ee 466} 170,| 365 407| 148,} 341] 120, 115, 
Mavedon: beiarcsuscidses 1,1261° 187,1 166 978| 166, 890} 144, vie 
NORIO Bi tee sts ssh.sshcabis 2,412} 510,| 211 | 2,162] 442,] 1,924] 380, 335; 
Demarco esvoaead | 1,989] 286,1 119 | 1,816] 209,] 1,961] 215, 219, 
Prussia and Ger. Sts..... | 2,675 | 656, | 247 | 4,076| 958,] 4,447 | 1,050, 906, 
Holland and Belgium.... | 1,670} 308, | 181 | 1,614] 258,] 1,734] 274, 246, 
MAC ch ocdeetiascan ech 3,261) 412)) 126] 2,701} 320.8 .3,1ag4anees, S673 
Spain and Portugal .... 357 | 127,) 356 Srey Le: 381 | 187, 122 
Italy & other Kupn. Sts. | 1,151| 462,) 401 | 1,056] 402, 734| 281, 257, 
United States .......:........ 520} 610,|- 981 340| 3825,] .503| 470, 418, 
All other States ............ Li] a Bee ee Bt ae eee 3, 
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GOLD anon SILVER BULLION anp SPECIE.—Importep anp 
Exported. — (United Kingdom.) — Computed Real Value for the 
First Nine Months (Janwary—September), 1870-69-68. 

; [000’s omitted.] 





| Lf | ff 





| ee ] | fT 
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—— |) ff | | 


1870. 
(First Nine Months.) 
Gold. Silver. 
Imported from:— £ £ 
USEPA -soccscs casxceos: 4,797, 6, 
So. Amca. and W. 1.245 
a eee git ee 
United States and 6.413 1.668 
ON eae a > teen a? ie ii 
12,455, 4,428, 
Tramees ic eee, 253, 1,175; 
Hanse Towns, Holl. 29 
AeBele, (he... % ae 
Prtgl., Spain, and 3 
Glories. ..tice.... e 765 
Mita., Trky., and 990, 18, 
Hy li sedbocstsowoseses 
China DOBRO OCUCDECCOEOCERTOOGD 37, 43> 
West Coast of Africa 78, 25 
All other Countries.... | 1,042, 1,129 
Totals Imported.... | 15,189, | 6,886, 
Exported to :— 
Byamee .ketinct ctks, 3,303, 473, 
HanseTowns, Holl. 2.860 
EBON 6 inc send ct yes Ry: 
Prtgl., Spain, and g 
Gbrltr...... eee ae ate 
5,151, 3,617, 
Ind. and China (via } 368, 1,869, 
Bgry pt) .sad-acads- . 
Danish West Indies — — 
United States ............ 70, 2, 
South Africa: .......:... 118, -— 
Momritwis | 320).%..25. ‘— — 
go ae tg eer eee rg 75) 
All other Countries... 860, 349, 
Totals Hxported....| 6,644, | 5,932, 
Excess of Imports.... | 8,545, 9545 


a Exports.... = 


_¥ 


1869. 

Gold. Silver. 

£ £ 
| 5,943, 25 
|, 2122, |) 3,077, 
1,471, 7955 
9,536, 2,874, 
683, | 1,530, 
24; 956, 
49, gl, 
154, as 

1. — 

87, — 
117, 3° 
10,654, | 5,492, 
3,284, 259245 
35, 343) 

60, — 
3,379, | 35267, 
1,063 2,814, 

874, — 

20, —- 

435, — 
733, 493, 
6,504, | 6,574, 

4,150, — 
— 1,082, 


1868. 
Gold. Silver. 
£ £& 
5,327, — 
1,198, 253955 
6,812, 1,801, 
4,196, 
814, 
47, 170, 
442, 85, 
40, 91, 
72, 6, 
481, 565, 
14,597, | 539275 
6,059, | 1,317, 
134, | 3,287, 
588, I, 
6,781, | 4,605, 
844, GP 
113, — 
63, — 
931, 49, 
640, 180, 
9,372, | 55557, 
5,225, 340, 
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REVENUE:—(Unrrep Kinepom.)—30TH SrpremMBER, 1870-69-68-67. 


Net Produce in Yuars and Quarters ended 30th Supt., 1870-69-68-67. 


[000’s omitted.] 











1870. Corresponding Quarters. 
UARTERS g 
on oe 1870.) “869. ba 
ended 30th Sept. Less. More. 1868. 1867. 
£ £ £ £ £ £& 
QUstONIG |. ess ccassiedeot 4,828, | 5,333, 505, — 5,488, | 5,502, 
MY SCINO +f possevecsdv-ceue eo 4,559, | 4,326, — 233, 4,184, 4,300, 
PERLE DS) bsccoseovosovstteens 2,420, | 2,192, 59, — 2,084, | 2,200, 
Menem. ..ccccetetsrcecogees 93> 318, 225, —- 300, 272, 
POs OMes Tess... 1,110, | 3,200; 90, —_ 1,190, +4 1,200; 
Telegraph Service .... 100, — — 100, — — 
12,810, | 18,356, 879, 433, | 18,246, | 18,474, 
Property Tax ............ 448, | - 1,128, 680, -= 1,060, 648, 
13,258, | 14,484, || 1,559, 433, | 14,806, | 14,122, 
Crown Lands ............ AX 74, — L, 78, 72, 
Miscellaneous............ 869, 668, _ 201, 740, 720, 
LOCUS sc0cdevs 14,202, | 15,226, |} 1,159, 535, | 15,119, | 14,914, 
Kt 
Net Decor. £1,924,827 
YEARS, 1870. Corresponding Years. 
1870. | 1869. |-——— _—$ 
ended 30th Sept. | Less. More. 1868. 1867. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
CUSbOMIG) jh scadvineeccveber 20,544, | 22:38), || 1,789, _—- 22,590, | 22,492, 
BIROUSO aigespancotssaateedes 22,291, | 20,718, a 1,573, | 19,875, | 20,834, 
Stamps oases 8,965, | 9,427, || 462, | — 9,250, | 9,609, 
PRSROB: \ossdes biscrsaeeieed 3,544, 3,466, — aS, 3,507, | 3,525, 
POst OMice ..ciscverveegss 4,630, | 4,670, 40, —_ 4,590, | 4,590, 
Telegraph Service .... 340, — — 340, = se 
60,312, | 60,612, || 2,291, 1,991, | 59,812, | 60,550, 
Property Tax wuss 4,765, | 8,906, || 1,141, a 7,281, | 5,696, 
68,077, | 69,518, || 3,482, | 1,991, | 67,093, | 66,245, 
Crown Lands ............ 344, 362, a Re, 347, 332, 
Miscellaneous............ 3,417, | 8,882, — 35, 2,867, | 2,898, 
TP OCRLS scs.5ay 71,871, | 73,262, || 3,432, | 2,041, | 70,307, | 69,470, 
fue ay) 
Net DeEor. £1,391,292 





re 


= cn. 
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REVENUE.—UnitEp KinepoM.—QUARTER ENDED 30TH Sept., 1870 :— 


An Account showing the RuvENUE and other REcEIPTs in the QUARTER 
ended 30th of September, 1870; the Issuns out of the same, and the 
Charges on the Consolidated Fund at that Date, and the Surplus or 
Deficiency of the Balance in the Exchequer on the 30th of September, 
1870, an respect of such Charges. 


Received :— - 

Surplus Balance in the Exchequer on the 30th June, 1870, beyond 
the Amount of the Charge on the Consolidated Fund on that date, 663,434 

GS POL IOSt MCCOUNE — <dncewncseragandsioccedeeds esses sacuetesscecswesensiece acboos 
Income received, asishownrin Aceount 1 ‘.y.cssu..<eceeoncsncaressoeadersonancannmas 14,202,413 
Amount received in Repayment of Advances for Public Works, &e. ... 316,187 
Ditto for Greenwich Hospital ..........ccssecsscsceoes Waleawasimniwane mika spat eens ord a 53,598 
Amount cancelled on account of the Charge on the 30th of June, 1870... 78 
£15,235,710 


Excess of the Sums charged on the Consolidated Fund on the 80th of 
September, 1870, payable in December Quarter, 1870, above the 
Balance in the Exchequer at that date, viz. :— 


























Excess of Charge in Great Britain .......secccosesveeee £3,425,300 
Surplus over Charge in Ireland .......cscccceresesesees 842,577 
Net deficiency —————___ *2,582,743 
£17,818,453 
Paid :— 
£ 
Amount applied out of the Income to Supply Services.....cessesseescesevsccecs 9,837,866 
Amount advanced for New Courts of Justice ......... sores ex asleiege ts asetianslons 5,000 
Charge of the Consolidated Fund on the 30th of September, 1870, viz.:— 
Interest of the Permanent Debt .........escese00 sovees £4,916,204 
Terminable Annuities. .......sceccseeese Sesseeedsodounts 6 VOICE 
Interest of Exchequer Bonds ........ssseseeeee esis 9,750 
Interest of Exchequer Bills ......... cebeec ages eanieetos ety 29,276 
WIG CEVTL EaSW 0.3 op deo see vecicbacyaiscstepeaee ieegiaes Sededsncn - LOMeaOD 
Other Charges on Consolidated Fund ..........0000 667,127 
Advances for Public Works, Ge. s,....scscossvsreers 411,683 
PLVEINS BUDA, saiicrdacsancenebedesavnstissncnswawerssepvines 11,0 00;400 
7,975,587 
£17,818,453 
* Charge on 30th September, 1870 .........c.ersererees Sp eccgeaan as searevee to ,91 0,007 
Paid out of growing produce in September quarter, 1870 ....... ce POLST, 


Portion of the Charge payable in December quarter, 1870.......... 7,011,390 


To meet which there was in the Exchequer on the 30th of 4.498 647 
PLCPEOUNDGT OAD «(onan dduspacussnstusdsegcileneslesseduale dustuce sa indewsces a 


Net deficiency as above COCO H EHO o He Deo eer OLE ROD ONS 2,582,743 
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Weeks ended on a Saturday, 


Sept. 8 
ne hao 
» 7 


1870. 





POC CCR HOOT ee eH eee ees aseeeaeeeees 


FOOTER REPO eee ee ereteeeeeneeeees 


POOH Eee e ewer eee ees reese eereee 


SOO eee meee eeares eee eee eeeserees 


FOR ee eoe rer eoereerosees 


eee ee eee ee eee ee ee 


SOO TOM eee ewe eee wees eererseseeeees 


TOO ROO mere e ee wwe re esse teneeneee 


TOPO tee mmm eee e ee reeseeeseeenees 


THe Oe e eer eeeereetens 


POEM O Orem ene see eee eeteeseesees 


POH OEE eee eee arora eeereeeeees 


SOO Pee eee ees eee rereeseeerereeeses 


Fee eeteoroeeres 


Pee ee wereeeres 


: 
[ Dec. 


BRITISH CORN.—Gazette Average Prices (ENGLAND AND WALES), : 
Third Quarter of 1870. 


(This Table is communicated by the Statistical and Corn Department, Board of Trade. ] 


Weekly Average. (Per Impl. Quarter.) 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
Se UK Sy od: oe. ids 
51 6 320 = 25 10 
50 7 30 3 25 (8 
49 8 ol, 2 25 «6 
49 9 31 2 26 ll 
52 10 33.—C«*5s 26.9 
50 10 Ce ay 26 =I 
54 11 oly & 28 «8 
54 10 32 11 23 = 
54 7 3835 25 10 
51 3 36 8 24 6 
53 10 oes 26 9 

— 49 #21 36 2 25 9 
48 1] 35 8 23. 10 
46 6 36 4 ao) wo 
45 4 86 2 20 7 
47 3 oe: 23.5 
50 4 33. 9 25 8 


RAILWAYS.—Priczs, July—September ;—and TRaFFtc, January—September, 1870. 
[Abstract from ‘‘ Herapath’s Journal” and the ‘‘ Times.’’] 


Total 
Capital 
Ex. 
pended 


Mins. 


£ 





58,5 |Lond.& N. Westn. 
45,7 |Great Western .... 


2057 
29,7 


17,7 |Brighton 
18,6 [South-Eastern .. 


1744 


208,7 


35,8 |Midland 
23,5 |Lancsh.and York. 
15,9 |Sheffieldand Man. 
40,7 |North-Eastern .... 


“11549 





22,5 Caledonian 


35353 


oP] 


9 


o3 









































5 1 Traffic. | Traffic pr. a 
*pree on [Milos Open] a Weske, [ubepe fi Piidendene Oem 
R ailway. rice on (000’s omitted.) _ : , 

let :) Tet | det t , ; , ’ ) , June, | Dec., | June, 

Sept: Ane. ai 70. 69. 70. 69. 70. |’69. 70, 69, 69. 
No. | No. £ £ £ | Es. d.| ss: 2) sam 
1253/123$/1294]1, 604 [1,447 | 5,163, | 4,907,| 88 | 84 |60 °-|70 -| 55 = 
684] 63 | 72411,386 (1,386 | 3,208, |3,114,| so | 57 |30 —-|32 31 20 = 
Northern.../119 /116 |1213] 487] 487] 1,622,|1,555,] 86 | 82]50 -—|77 6) 42 6 
Eastern ....| 353] 323} 393) 748) 746] 1,512,|1,473,] 52 | 50] Nil |10-| 5 = 
an’ 38) 354| 433 368| 366] 942,| 941,] 65165] ,, 110 -| Nil 
683| 67 | 763] 346| 346] 1,111, |1,127,] 82 | 883 ]25 —|40 -| 25 = 
Western...) 86 | 87 | 91 | 560] 553] 1,086,|1,095,] 50 | 50 |40 —|52 6] 40 = 
77 | 75 | 82 |s,399 5,331 |14,644,|14,212) 69 | 68 |29 3/41 9| 269 
rare 1244/123 |181 | 826] 789] 2,763,|2,547,| 86 | 8262 6/65 —| 57 6 
1273/128 (1832) 423] 420] 1,972,|}1,915,firg [117 |70 -|67 6| 676 
42 | 403) 513] 249] 251] 876,| 906,] 90 | 98 10 -—|25 -} 20 = 
1374|1833|145 $41,275 |1,275 | 3,341, | 3,005,] 66 | 60 }72 6172 6] 57 6 
108 |106 |1153}2,773 [2,735 | 8,952, |8,373,1 83 | 78 [53 9/57 6| 50% 
hte 74 | 75 | 7731 679] 677] 1,569,/1,518,] 59 | 57 |25 —-|37 6| 35 = 
6,2 |Gt.S.&Wn.TrInd.j101 |102 {108 | 419] 419] — — |—]—]50 -|50 -} 50-— 
Gen. aver.....| 884) 862) 934 9,270 S162) — — j—|— 38 1/46 11} 36 7 





Consols.—Money Prices, 1st September, 92.—1st August, 894.—1st July, 923. 
Exchequer Bills.—1st Sept., par to 5s. pm.—I1st Aug., 1s. to 6s. pm.—lst July, par to 5s. pm. 


ee em a 
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BANK OF ENGLAND.—WEEELY RETURN. 
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( 


Pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, c. 32 (1844), for Wednesday in 
each Week, during the THIRD QuARTER (/July—Sept.) of 1870. 
[0,000’s omitted] 





























1 2 3 4 5 6 a 
Issue DEPARTMENT. COLLATERAL COLUMNS. ~ 
Liabilities. Assets. Notes in Minimum Raves 
DATES. ae ate of of Discount 
Notes Government Other oe om oe. at 
Issued, _|( Wednesdays.) Debt. Securities. Ae oa 1B) Bank of England. 
£& £ £ £ £ 
Minus. 1870. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mlas. 1869. Per ann. 
35,45 July 6. PE OL 3,98 20,45 23,9% 4 Nov. 3 p.ct. 
35,09 a3, ES EVOL 3,98 20,09 23,90 
34,55 se OO ct EOL 3,98 19,55 24,27 121 July. 3t ,, 
33,39 3 QE .. LOR 3,99 18,39 24,17 25° > ge ke 
32,96 Aug. Sin 11,01 3,98 17,96 24543 28 July D3; 
33,23 ae RO: 11,01 3,98 18,238 23578 4, Aug. 6 
33,81 ae aes 2 11,01 3,98 18,81 23553 Lee gee ee 8 
34,11 ge EZ 11,01 3,98 19,11 23,25 Se" Sree 
34,75 Ok: TEOV 3,98 1975 225270 Saar” 5. 
35,16 Sept. 4a). LLOL 3,98 20,16 23949 I Sept. 82 4, 
35,68 ee ee 11,01 3,98 20,68 223,07 1 eae 3, aa 
35,92 4 PP cs 11,01 3,98 20,92 Z2307 Zo <page |, 
36,57 ees ee LLOF 3,98 21,57 23,29 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
8 9 10 a 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 
Liabilities. Assets. Totals 
Capital and Rest. Deposits. ven oa an Securities. Reserve. ces 
Day and ties 
AS Goldand 
Capital.| Rest. Public. | Private. other (Wdnsdys.) Gov ee Other. || Notes. Silver and 
Bills. ment, Coin. } Assets. 
£ £ £ £ & £ £ £ £ £ 
Mins. } Mins. Mins. | Mins. Mins. 1870. Mins. | Mins. Mins. | Mins. | Mins. 
14,55 | 3,32 4,09 | 20,97|| ,42 |July 6] 12,49] 21,31 || 11,54 | ,99 | 46,35 
14,55 | 3,56 5,94 18,73 || ,45 wo) NOP AZAD 8.43. 1 11,9 391 | 43,03 
14,55 | 3,39 5,67 | 19,81 ]| 44 » 20] 12,51) 20,17 || 10,28 ,89 | 43,86 
14,55| 3,41 5507 At ol, ON OF 43 S2FE T2,o8 27,82 9,22 86 | 45,41 
14,55| 3,45 || 6,09 | 20,59]| ,63 | Aug. 3] 12,48] 23,49 || 8,53 | ,80 | 45,31 
14,55| 3,45 || 5,61 | 20,70]/ ,68 | ,, 10| 12,48] 22,21 || 9,45 | \85 | 4499 
14,55 | 3,47 534 | 20,44] ,81 i AT Wes 20,89 || 10,28 97 144,62 
14,55 | 3,43 5,26 | 20,03 ]| ,90 » 24] 12,48; 19,95 || 10,86 89 144,18 
14,55 | 3,66 5,58 | 19,94)| ,86 » 1] 12,48} 19,83 || 11,39 89 | 44,60 
14,55 | ’ 3,67 6,11 | 19,31 ! 81 Sept. 7| 12,48 19,44 || 11,69 983 | 44,46 
14,55 | 3,67 6,06 | 19,541] ,89 » L4] 12,48} 18,73 || 12,61 87 | 44,73 
14,55 3,72 6,28 | 18,36 || ,89 » 21] 12,48) 17,61 || 12,85 385 | 43,80 
14,55} 3,72 6,34. | 18,29 }| ,92 » 28] 12,48} 17,25 || 13,28 ol | 43,82 
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| 502 Periodical Returns.—July, Aug., Sept., 1870. [Dec., 1870. 


LONDON .CLEARING; CIRCULATION, PRIVATE AND PROVINCIAL. ° 
The London Clearing, and the Average Amount of Promissory Notes in Circulation 
ENGLAND and Wauzs on Saturday in each Week during the TuirD QUARTER (July— 
September) of 1870; and in ScorLanD and IRELAND, at the Three Dates, as under. 
[0,000’s omitted.] 








ENGLAND AND WALES. _ SCOTLAND. IRELAND. 
London: i Joint 
maar Ceaed Hoe Stock ToTaL. Weeks £5 Under TOTAL. Under Torah. 
One anks. 
_ {in each Week | (fixe Fix d | (Fixed and (Fixed Fixed 
Saturday. ended joan ene en sah upwards. = lies upwards. a Tool 
Wednesday.* | 4,03). 9.74). 6,77). 2,75). 6,35). 
1870. £ £ £ £ 1870. £ £ £ £& & 
ouly 2) 67,82 2,51.) 2,20)|- agi 
=i 9{ 106,58 2,55 | 2,25 | 4,80 
(,. 26 41,92, 2,49 | 2,23 | 4,72 [July 16] 1,97 | 3,01 | 4,98 3,02 | 6,43 
35. -49| 100,93 2,47 | 2,19 | 4,66 
» 80/ 65,47 2,42 | 2,17 | 4,59 
Aug. 6] 89,53 2,40 | 2,16 | 4,56 
SS 69,06 2,36 | 2,14 | 4,50 | Aug. 13} 1,88 | 2,94] 4,82 2,93 |- 6,26 
2 78,52 2,33 | 2,138 | 4,46 
5 eee 76 60,34 2,34 | 2,138 | 4,48 
Sept. 3] 69,31 2,38 | 2,16 | 4,53 
gn O.| Oa 2,41 | 2,20 | 4,61 [Sept.10; 1,80 | 2,94} 4,74 2,95 | 6,24 


PET (63,09 2,44 | 2,23 | 4,67 
» 24) 70,69 49 | 2,25 | 4574 








* The Wednesdays preceding the Saturdays. 





FOREIGN EXCHANGES.—Quotations as under, Lonpon on Paris, Hamburg anc 
Calcutta ;—and New York, Calcutta, Hong Kong and Sydney, on Lonpoxn—witi 
collateral cols. 
































ul 2 3 4 5 6 if 8 9 10 11 12 
Paris. Calcutta. Standard 
\ London Silv 
London Bullion Prem. New At Hong | Syd- " a 
Datss. a as Arbitrated. or > India | Calcutta ; 
; Dis. on } Hamburg. | York. Come on Kong. ney. ie 
Paris. Gold ouncll. London. London, 
Agnst. For per 
3 m.d. | Engd. | Engd. | Mille. 3m.d. | 60d.s.} 60d.s.}| 6m.d. | 6m.s. | 30 d.s.] pr..oz. 
1870. pr.ct. | pr. ct. pr. ct. d. pr. ct. d. 
July 9.) 25°45 — ~~ — | 13°10% |. 109% 543 |%pm.| 604 
oo raed. . 100.) x — — 14 | 1104 55 bs +e 
Auge 6. 363) — "Cates 12 | 1093 543 | — ‘| 
9» - 20.) 2610 — — — 13 5s 54 = ¥ 
Sept 8.| 25°60 — — = 113 | , 4 52 — z 
” 10 .| 26:0 Ps Te > “103 % 99 ” + Phy + 
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_ AGRICULTURAL Lasourrrs. The Essex Agricultural Labourer [by 
the Rev. B.S. Clarke] . é , 


Wages, employment, relief, food, dwellings, &c. 8 ‘ ‘ 3 

see Wages. 
AGRICULTURAL Statistics. Agricultural eee British and 
Foreign . ‘ ‘ 2 : : : : ° 
Report by A. Fonblanque:—Summary of sna pan of gee them, 
number obtained, abstract returns . . 9 c 
Acreage of corn and green crops 5 : * ; 4 ‘ 
—— under flax, hops, grass, &c, . : . : 
Number of live stock. ° : 


Results of returns for counties in crazing and corn districts . : 
Returns for British possessions: Australia and ee of Good Hope, returns 
for foreign countries 7 . ; : 


table of occupiers and owners of live ae and average size of 
holdings, 1869 . : ° 
population, area, and acreage ded crops, and live siock. 1869 ‘ 
acreage under crops and grass, and live stock in 1869 
AgricutturE. Trish Agricultural Holdings (from “ Pall Mall 
Gazette” ] . 
AgriovnrurE. Prussian Agriculture “T from the “North British 


Review ” | ‘ oe i i : 
Extent of arable land, produce principally rye, numbers of cattle, 1816-67 . 
Various industrial accessories, distillation, beetroot sugar, &c. H ‘ 
Growth of the prosperity of the agricultural population G “ é 


AGRICULTURE, on the aptitude of North American Indians for (see 
Heywood) é 4 ‘ ‘ . : : : ‘ é 
Apis (Dr.). See Serpentone. 
America (NortTH). See Indians. 
America, Unrrep Sates oF, question of resumption of cash pay- 
ments in, &. . ‘ ‘ r 4 r ‘ ¢ P ‘ 
see Books, Taxes. 
SouTrHERN Sratss, exodus of poor whites from South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Alabama, and replacement by negroes : ‘ 
Army (BRITISH). See Gymnastics in. 
Australia. Colony of South eee 1860- 69 [from the “ Austra- 
lian Mail”] . é , : ‘ é : ‘ 


Imports and exports, sales of crown lands, savings bank deposits, &c. i 


AvsTRaLia. See Wages in. 
Axon (William EH. A.). Statistical Notes on the Free Town-Labraries 
of Great Britain and the Contiment . ‘ : . ‘ : 


Remarks on some few town-libraries established at an early date in England . 
Notice of Mr. Edwards’s paper on the same subject read nee the Society 
in 1848, vol, xi : . . . ° c 
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270 
270-71 


158 


159-60 
160-61 
162 
162-3 
163-5 


166-9 


187 
188-9 
190-93 


152 
406 
406-7 


407-8 
408 


456 


135-8 


126 


404: 
404-6 


327 
327-8 
328 
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Axon (William E. A.). Notes on the Free Town-Libraries—contd. 


PAGE 


Effect of Mr. Edwards’s paper in producing the Public Libraries Act of 1850 329-80 
The Chetham Library at Manchester the only absolutely free one at thattime — 328 


Imperfection of Signor Natoli’s statistics of European libraries 


: - 828 (note 


Unfairness of his statistics towards England, illustrated by an enumeration 


of the numerous small public libraries in Manchester and Oxford . 


- 9829 (note) 


Manchester Free Library: its origination by Sir John Potter, number of 
volumes in each class of literature m ee: and in 1868-69; number in 








lending libraries, and annual issues, 1852- A - 330-32 
—— enumeration of i important wor ks in the ie ence library 5 - 333 
—— table showing number of consultations of ditto . 5 > 334 
—— average issues of the lending libraries, 1868-69 ‘ - 835-6 
— ocenpations of borrowers; summary of one year *s work, &e. . - 9337-8 
—— items of expenditure in 1868-69, and annual ditto since the opening . 338-9 
Liverpool Free Library: gift of the building by Sir William Brown, donations 

of the Derby and Mayer Museums; visitors tomuseum . 339-41 
—— number Of volumes in each class of literature in 1853 and 1869, impor- 

tant works . . 84)-2 

issues of books i in each class i in the reference and lending libraries . 342-3 
amusing statistics, showing how few readers who commence works in 

many volumes read them to the end, &c. 344 
Birmingham Free Library: classes of books in reference and ‘lending 

libraries, and extent to which used 3 . 345 
aa special important works, and Shakspeare memorial library 5 . 346 
—— issues of reference and lending libraries since the opening 347 
Salford Free Library and Museum: number of works and extent of their 

use. 348-9 
Continental Free Town-Libraries—France : at Aix, Rouen, ‘Grenoble, their 

foundation and number of volumes « 849 


— table of the old town-librarics, number of volumes and daily readers . 350 
— popular libraries in connect:on with primary schools, their great 
increase, Classes of literature read, and spread of taste for reading . 9851-2 


Ditto, Belgium: number of volumes in each town, in 1850 and 1869 . 
Ditto, Germany : historical notice of gifts to the Babergh and Breslau 











- 3852 


libraries. z 303 
—— list of town- libraries, volumes, and number of issues 354 
Ditto, Italy: Bologna the largest, class of works read, and number of 
volumes, &e. in Italian libraries, Cesena MSS., &c. 3854-6 
Ditto, Spain: number of volumes in libraries, MSS., &e., and state of 
instruction . 356 
Utility of free tow n-libraries at home and abroad, compared: early origin of 
foreign libraries, and their profiting by the ruin of monastic libraries and 
bequests. ; S 5 - 93857 
—— rapid recent grow th of English libraries 357 
comparative issues of number of volumes and classes of works . - 888-60 
Tables of books issued in, aud expenditure of, Liverpool libraries orp ORL 
statistics of frec libraries in Great Britain : . ° - 362-5 
Baxer (Sir G.), on Devonshire colic (notice) . , ‘ : . 442 
Bank OF ENGLAND, 
weekly return of the issue and banking departments : 
Fourth quarter, 1869,. 202 | Second quarter, 1870. 430— 
First . 1870 . 307 | Third - / SBE 
variations in its rate, circulation, &c., in crisis of 1866 ; . 222-9 


tables of ditto : : 


: . 230-42 


Banks, London clearing, and amounts of promissory notes in circu- 


lation (in England and Wales, Scotland and Ireland) : 


Fourth quarter, 1869 . 203 
First P 1870 . 308 





Third a 


Bartiry (G. 0. T.). See Schools (Industrial). 
Baxter (Dudley), on National Debts. See Debts (National). 
Beppors (Dr.) See Stature. 
Brteium. See Land Tenure. 
Biren (John). See Dwellings of the Poor. 
Brrrus. See Registration. 
ILLEGITIMATE, rate per cent. in Scotland: 


Quarter Dec., 1869 . 178 | Quarter June, 1870 
March, 1870 . 296 i; SSR, 


Second quarter, 1870 . 


431 
552 
. 420 
- 541 
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‘ 


Booxs. Book Publishing in 1869 


Large numbers of new editions, American deal Se ge classification of 


subjects of works . : : 
publishing trade. The American Publishing Trade, 1869 . 
Number of books, and classification of their subjects ae ‘ 5 


British Association for the Advancement of Science. Fortieth 
Meeting, 1870. Section BE. soe address of the Daa ee 
Jevons) : \ 

list of papers read in the Section 

Bucuanawn: (Rev. Robert), of nav aes 

of Scotland 3 


Historical notice of the ee of the self-government in spiritual matters 
of the Scottish Presbyterian Church, 1560-1843. . 

— Knox and Melville’s Books of Discipline and the Statute of 1592 

— Acts of Charles Il in favour of the royal supremacy, and their results, 
the persecution of the Covenanters, &c. . : 

statutes of William IIT abolishing prelacy, the royal supremacy, Sen vs 

successive acts for and against lay patronage, concluding with that in 
its favour in 1712 

—— mode of trial by presbytery, and call by the congregation on the patron’ s 
nomination, and veto law of 1834 . c - 

disruption of 1843 and first assembly of the Free Church 0 

Early progress of the Christian Church, but uncertain records as to its means 
of support . 

The early church said to have been better provided for by weekly oblations 
than hy tithes 

Difference in the position of the Free Church from that of former secessions 
from the Scotch Church . . 

Necessity for the Free Church to start at once fully equipped i in all parts 

Scheme of a common financial fund for equal division, as proposed by Dr. 
Chalmers 

Account of the ecclesiastical or sreanisation adopted, and special revival of the 
deaconship . 

The ministers’ sustentation fund, and its minimum of 1502., details of its 
management, temporary changes i in ditto, &c. é : . . 

No payments allowed for religious ordinances 

Differences in the finance of the State and of a self-supporting church 

Functions of the sustentation fund committee : 

Division of the surplus fund . 

Amount of congregational supplementary funds and their application 5 

Funds for church building, theological colleges, &c., how raised and expended 

Mission funds . - 5 : C 

Progressive totals of amounts raised . : 

Expenses of management, and monthly financial reports 

Comparative growth and distribution of the church, church extension 
charges, &c. é c : 

Tables. Sustentation fund, building fund 

General abstracts of missionary scliemes, funds for all purposes, &e. 


Finance 6 the Free Church 














Bunion AND Spectre, gold and silver, imported and exported : 


Jan.—Dec., 1867-69 198 | Jan.—June, 1868-70 . 426 
Jan.—March, 1868-70 303 | Jan.—Sept., __,, . A447 


see Gold Bullion. 
Buriineton Hovusz, Government buildings at, for scientific societies . 


CaTr xz, export of, from Holland to England, &e. . 
Census of 1871, recommendations of the Council of the Statistical 
Society with respect to. 
of 1871, suggestions for the same principles being adopted i in the 
three kingdoms : 
uniformity of, in 1871. " Memorial of the British Association to 
the Home Secretary as to, and the Divergencies in those of 
1861 : 
Census. The Census of Newfoundland 


ee ase only 18 per cent. in twelve years, owing to excessive emigration 
from want of employment . 
Increasing Protestant major ity from emigration of the Lrish to the States; 
comparative numbers of Protestant sects. : 6 
The lottery of the fisheries destructive to regular industry . é ; 
2P2 
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157 
158 


282 
282 


309 
114: 


74 


74-80 
74-5 


82-3 
84 


84-7 
§8-9 
90-91 


92 
93 


95-6 
96-8 


100 
101 


102-5 
106-7 
108-10 


447 
529 
LES 
320-21 
522 
281 


281 


281 
281-82 
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CHARITIES, MEDICAL, objections to excess of . . ° : : 
CHARITY, indigeemainate, evil results of . . ‘ , 
Cuurecs of ScoTLAND, free, its finance (see Buchanan) : ‘ : 
—— first assembly of . . , : ; . : 
——- historical notices of ' : 
—- organisation adopted, ministers’ sustentation fund, supple- 
mentary funds, &e. . ‘ : . 
tables of sustentation and other funds : . : , 





OLARKE (B.8.) See Agricultural Labourers. 
CrrcuLaTIoN. See Currency, Banks. 
CoInAGE, total of pounds sterling and francs, 1790-1868 . ° ‘ 
Coinage Act of Mr. Lowe, letters relative to . , : 
on International (see #. Seyd) , 
ComnaGcE. Gold Standard for an International Ovinage [by Frederick 
Hendriks, from the “Economist” ] . : : : 


Details of the questions considered, names of the witnesses, and yy ae 
of the High Council of Commerce . 

Majority in favour of a single gold standard, ‘and for striking a 25-franc piece, 
and the demonetisation of the silver 5-franc pieces 

Prospective effects on the solution of the international coinage question in 
other countries ° . . . . . . ° 


CoInaGe, universal, desirability of : 
Commerce. General Results of the Commercial and Financial History 
of 1869 [from the “Economist” | . : . ; : : 


Political events: France, Hi and Austria, Spain, United States and 


South America : 
Harvest of 1869 below aver age, ios of wheat, large importation from United 
States : : . ° 


Wholesale prices in London, 1857- 69 

Wages: the alleged depreciation of gold over estimated, and the effects of the 
new gold merely an arrest of the preceding decline of prices ‘ 

Tendency of progressive invention and enterprise towards decline of prices : 

Decline of the annual production of gold; state of Australian gold fields: 
export to Egypt and the Hast, &c. . 

Cotton trade, difficulties during 1869; import prices, “cost and consumption, 
amount of American crops, Ke. 

Remarkable exodus of the poor whites from South Carolina, Georgia, and 
Alabama, and their replacement by negroes . ; ° ° 

Cotton supply to United Kingdom, 1860- 0. 

Excessive spindle power, tables of factories, 1856- 68 ; conclusions as to the 
prospects of the cotton trade 

Tron trade, improved demand, especially in “yails, from Russia and United 
States, Cleveland iron district, arbitration courts, &e. ; A . 

Trade combination, emigration, &e. 

Bank of England and European rates of discount, developments of enterprise 
in France and Germany in favour of peace. ° é 

Criminal prosecutions of bank directors, their failure, &e. 

Joint Stock Discount Company, insolvency of many of its contributories, &e. 

Albert Insurance Company, its insolvency 

United States, question of resumption of cash payment, financial and com- 
mercial condition . ° ° . . . ° ° 


ComMERCE. See Holland. 
Companies. See Joint Stock Companies. 
ContTaaious Diseases Acts, statistical results of (see B. Hill) . , 
tables of statistics relative to effects of (see B. Hill) . ; . 
Coox’s (Captain), preservation of his crew from scurvy (notice) . ‘ 
Corn— 
average weekly prices (with monthly and quarterly averages): 
Fourth quarter, 1869 . 201 | Second quarter, 1870. 429 
First 3 1870 . 306 | Third a - 550 
Cotton, influence of price upon the cultivation and consumption of, 
during 1860-70 (see Forwood) . : ‘ : : ‘ 
exhaustive system of culture of, in America ; : 
inferiority of Surat to American, and its effects on our manu- 
factures . 


cotton supply to United Kingdom, 1860-70. : : : 
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106-10 


64 
70-73 
42 


392 


392 

392-3 

393-4 
42 


116 


116-17 


117-18 
119 


120 
121 


121-2 
123-4 


125 
126-7 
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130-31 
131-2 


132-4 
134 

134 (note) 
135 


135-8 


463 
476-85 
443 


366 
367 


375 
126-27 
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Corron—contd. 
tables of import and consumption of, in 1865-69 
fluctuations in prices and soe of, in 1860-69, effects on 
consumption : 
average prices of, before and since American war. 
Corton Manuracturss, tables of weight, value, cost, and exports, 


1860-68 ° ; ; : 
Corton TRADE, difficulties of, during 1869, &e. , 
prospects of . : : , : 
Crisis, Monntary, of 1866 (see Patterson) : ‘ : } : 





variations in Bank rates, circulation, &c. 

CURRENCY, on our home monetary drains (see Patterson) . 

Customs. Oost of Collecting the Customs’ Revenue, 1868 8 [from the 
“Pall Mall Gazette” ]  . 


Tables of gross revenue and cost of collection, and peels revenue and 


expenses rot each port . ° ° : ° 
DANTIELL’s (Professor) discovery of electro-platng . : : : 
Davy’s, Sir H., discovery of sodium ; : : , , : 


Deratu. See Mortality; Registration. 
Dest (NATIONAL) necessity of gradual reduction of . 
Dests (Nationa). National ee British and Foreign [from the 
“ Economist ”’ | . 8 
Criticism of Mr. Dudley Baxter’s paper read before the British Association . 


The debts of foreign countries all ee increased, while a of paeure 
has decreased ° . ° 


DIscreLine, Knox and Melville’s Books of, and cree of 1592 — H 
Discount, rates of, in 1869 . 


Drains, Monzrary, on our home, and the crisis of 1866 (see 
Patterson) ‘ F ° : . ° : , : 
causes of periodical, &e. : : : ; : : 


non-periodical . 
Duties on Woot, variations in 1802-44. : 
DWELLINGS OF THE Poor. The Dwellings of the London Poor. 
[Letter of Mr. John Birch, from the “Architect” ] . 


Buildings of Improved Industrial Dwellings Company, Peabody Trustees and 
Society of Arts; cost per dwelling, price of rooms and gross returns, &c. . 


- Eotrese of the Sun, exceptional Government refusal at first to assist 





expedition to observe ° 
Epvucation, Evementary, Bill in 1 connection with Mechanics’ Insti- 
tutions (see Renals) . , 
_ Epwarps (Edw.). Paper on free libraries (vol. xi), notice of, and of 
its effects : ; . . ; . 
Essex. See Agricultural Labourers. 
EXcOHANGE, transactions between England and France . : : 
EXCHANGES (ForEIGN), quotations on London, &c.: 
Oct.-Dec., 1869 203 | April-June, 1870 “431 
Jan.—March, 1870 . 3808] July—Sept., ,, en OZ 
variations of, during recent years (see H. Seyd) . - ‘ 
Exports, United Kingdom: 
Jan.—Dec., 1865-69 . 196|Jan—June, 1866-70 . 424 
Jan.—March, 1866-70 . 301 | Jan.—Sept., yy 545 





see Imports, Trade. 


Facroriss, tables of number of, in United Kingdom (and in England, 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland separately), number of spindles and 
power looms and persons employed . . ; : . . 
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139 
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441-2 
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328-30 
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Frnanotat History of 1869. See Commerce. 
Finance. French Finance, 1853-69 [from the ‘‘ Globe’’] d : 


Large annual deficits averaging 10 million sterling for the last thirteen years 
following estimates of sur rpluses : 

Continued successive increase in the revenue ‘of France, except in Customs 
and salt tax. : : . . 5 

Table of expenditure and revenue, 1853-69. 

showing the growths of expendi ture in each department of Government 

Estimated revenue and expenditure for the year 1870, before the war - 





FInanceE of the Free Church of Scotland (see Buchanan) . ; ‘ 
Fires. Statistics of London Fires [from the “'Times”’ | 


Analysis of Captain Shaw’s tables: numbers of fires in each class of trade, 
necessary qualification as to numbers of each trade, causes of fires, 
average hourly, daily, weekly, and monthly numbers, calculation showing 
the premium of 1s. 6d. per cent. to be too high, tax for fire brigade, &c. 


FonsuanguE (A.). See Agriculture. 
Foop. See Paris. 
see Prices of. 
Forwoop (William B.). The Influence of Price upon the Cultivation 
and Consumption of Cotton during the Ten Years 1860-70. . 


Extent of the American cotton ey in 1860; remunerative prices of 
American and Indian cotton 0 é : : 

Hxhaustive system of cotton culture in America 

Proportionate teal from each country in 1860, and effects’ of the news of 
the war in 1861 

Effects of high price in stimulating production i in other countries, and details 

_ of increase . 

High prices sustained, from the uncertainty of American production after 
the war : - 5 5 

Fluctuation in prices ¢ and in quantities in 1866-68 

Effects of price on consumption, number of factories, &c., in "185 6, 1861, and 
1868 a : 

Margin of price between cotton, yarn, and cloth in 1860-69. : 

Reduction of consumption in 186 2, and great cotton famine 1862- 64. 

Contemporary increase in the linen and woollen trades, 1861-68 

Inferiority of Surat to American cotton, and its effects in deteriorating our 
manufactures 

Keffect of continued high prices, 1864. 65, in checking consumption, and non- 
sufficiency of supply. to manufacturing power 

Consumptive power of Europe and the Northern States of America, and 
comparative sepplies of 1860 and 1870 

Average price before American war 7d. per pound, probable present pr ofitable 
price 93d., from increased cost of labour, &c. P A 

Tables of import and consumption of cotton in 1865-69 

weight. value, cost, and exports of total production of cotton manufac- 

tures, 1860-68 : ‘ : . : : : : 





FRaAncz, table of revenue and expenditure of 1853-69 : : : 
estimated ditto for 1870, before the war . : , ; ‘ 
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Facts leading to the conclusion that rates are really paid by the occupier 249-50 
Poor rates more an insurance for the labourers’ health, than an entire loss to 
the employer 250-51 
Cost of roads, not levied on agric vulturists in "proportion to the benefits they 
derive from them . ° ° C - 252 
County police rates a loss to ‘occupier < ‘ ° 2 - 253 
The cattle plague rate on occupiers unjust. ; 258 
Local taxation of towns, paid by occupiers, in some cases to their own sub- - 
sequent hurt : 2538-4 
Concessions to landowners, and exemptions of real estate from "probate, 
owing to the idea that local taxation is a burden on real property 255 
Advantages to landowners of Government advances, primogeniture, and the 
law of distress ° - 255-6 
Expenses attending conveyances of land and causes to which due . one (266 
Local taxation principally a beneficial outlay . ° « 267 
Appendix of ¢adles of local rates levied in six years, 1864-9 . : + 258-63 
Russa. See Labouring Classes. 
Satarizs. Salaries of Political Officers [from the “Hconomist”] . 524 
524—5 
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Saur. Salt Farming in France [from the “Mark Lane Express”’] . 


Competition of the south,with the marshes of the west, and the rock salt of 


the east 5 : 
Mode in whieh the salt mar shes are prepared, and the deposits collected . 


Mode of collecting the harvest, the operations of battage and levage, &e. . 


Scuoors. Certified Industrial Schools [by G. C. T. Bartley] . : 


Management, classes of children detained in them, average ages, &c. . 
Average attendance, cost, and sources of income - ° : . 

Licence system ; numbers in the lar gest schouls au. 
Clifton Wcod School: description, industrial work, and profit from ditto, edu- 
cation, punishments, expenses, results ‘ 5 2 . ° 
ScrENCE, difficulties in fixing the meaning of the word . . : 
relations of, to art . é , : : 
claims of, to public recognition and support, with special reference 
to the “ social sciences” (see Guy) : : é , 
ScotnanD, Free Church of, its finance (see Buchanan). ‘ ; 

see Wages. 


SERFS, emancipation of in Russia, their state since . 
SERPENTINE. The Casualties of the Serpentine (from Dr. Aldis’s 


report] . ‘ : ; ; : ‘ : : 
Number of accidents on the ice during 1844-64 i 
Number of skaters, immersions, and deaths, 1863-68, and number of bathers, 
numbers drowned, and suicides 4 is : Py é 


Sryp (Ernest). On International Coinage, and. the Variations of the 
Foreign Exchanges during Recent Years. : é - : 


Desirability of an universal coinage, and its:resemblance to an uninterrupted 
network of railway . : . ; 5 

Differences of, opinion in England on the subject a : 5 

Difficulties of manufacturers with regard to the foreign exchanges . 

Descriptions of bills connected with foreign trade, aud investment in them 
much greater in France than in England A 

The consequent claims on England a ereat security for France in case of a 


crisis : 
Evil consequences of our not holding bill claims on foreign nations, and 
reasons why we should excel in cosmopolitan banking : = 


Variations in exchange, a.mere percentage if a general unit were adopted 
Steps already taken by some a nations towards an international coin- 
age. > 


Discussion-of the changes necessary. in the sovereign and the napoleon to 


form an international coinage, and opponents claims of the two nations as 
to whose system should be adopted 

Chief points as to adjustment of oid claims on the reduction of the sovereign 
by 2d. ; : : 

The remedy for w eight i mn coinage no longer ne cessary 

Other allowances reducing the difference between the old aud new sover eign 


to ld. 
Instance of change of value of the Prussian thaler in 1857 without compen 
sation : 


System proposed for the gradual supplanting of the old by the new cold coin 
age, and its probable cost 

Details of the manner in-which difficulties in contracts, arising from the 
change, may be met 

The pound and shilling more suitable as a unit and its parts, ‘than the frane 

Value of the new coinage in farthings, considering the shilling as 50. : 

Use of the dollar or 4s. piece . 

Probable adoption of the sterling system by other nations, ‘with the above 
alterations . o 

Appendix: total coinage of pounds sterling and francs, 1790- 1868 

i exchange tr ansactions, and shipments of bullion between England and 

rance : : . : 
Letters relative to the New Coinage Act of Mr. Lowe 





SrypD (Ernest). See Gold Bullion. 
SHEEP, variety in weight of fleeces ‘ : ; : ‘ : 
see Wool. 


Western Australia unfavourable for, from prevalence of a 


poisonous herb there . “ ‘ ‘ , : . . 
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Supping (British), vessels and tonnage. 
foreign trade, United Kingdom : 


Jan—Dee., 1866-69 . 197 | Jan.—June, 1867-70 . 425 
Jan.-March, 1867-70 . 302) Jan.—Sept., ,, . 546 


Valuation of Merchant Sailing Vessels [by Henry Jeula] . 
Shipping Casualties [selected by H. Jeula from “ Lloyd’s s List an 


Losses for four periods of ten years each 


SKATING, accidents from, see Serpentine.. 
SocraL ScreNcES, no distinct recognition of, before tne Statistical 
Society’s foundation : : : 
claims of to public recognition and support (see Guy) 
Socrrrtes, SCIENTIFIC, enumeration of, with their dates of establish- 
ment . . : . 
connected with social science, number of members of . ° 
precedents of public recogni ition and support to . 
report of proceedings relative to combined house accommodation for 
suggestion for a building for, on the embankment, &c. a3 
Government buildings for, at Burlington House 
SovEREIGN, chief points as to adjustment of claims in the reduction of, 
by 2d. .. 
Sratisticat Socrery (The). 
anniversary meeting and report, thirty-sixth, June, 1870. : 
list of papers read, "1869-70. : 
abstract of receipts and payments for 1869 : 
proceedings, ordinary meetings, first to eighth, 1868- 69 


ditto ditto 1869-70 
recommendations of the Council with respect to the census of 
1871 ‘ : : : 


claims of, for a Government building site, ae. ; 
saving to the state from the nnpaid labours of members of 
StTaTuRE. The Stature and Bulk of Man in the British Isles {paper 
by Dr. Beddoes, from the “ Pall Mall Gazette ”] 


Difficulties attendant on gaining the information 

Talluess of Scotch Highlanders and Lowlanders, and in the Northern English 
counties : 

Undersized men in Lancashire, and generally below the Trent ” or “ W ash,” 
except parts of Norfolk and Kent . é : 

Tall big-boned men in Cornwall : 

Average heights: Scotland, 5 feet 7$ inches; England, 5 feet 64 inches 


SYPHILIS, increase of forms of visceral disease attributed to ‘ F 
great prevalence of in hospitals ; : ; . : ° 
see Venereal Diseases. 
results of Contagious Diseases Acts with regard to (see B. Hil) . 


Taxss, direct taxation, impossibility of universal 





proportions paid by persons of different incomes : : 
Locat, on the incidence of local taxation (see Rogers) : : 

fate of rates, 1864-69 . ‘ ; ‘ 3 . 
difficulty of equitable rating, &c. : : ; , : 


W. Tayler’s prize for essay on 
Taxes (Locat). Gan of Local Taxes Levied im Rateable ‘Dis- 
tricts ‘ , : 
The kinds of local rates leviable, and purposes for which levied : 
Authorities by whom levied and expended, and how they are constituted, 
precept and other rates : : 


Taxes. Taxation in the United States us the ‘ Times”) 


Taxation on articles of clothing 5 . ° 


Tax. See Income Tax. 
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TELEGRAPHS, transfer of, to Government, excessive cheapness not to be 

expected from . 322 
Texttce Manvracturss of the United Kingdom, tables of number 

of factories, spindles and power looms, and persons employed (in 

United Kingdom, and in ee and Wales, and Scotland and 

- Ireland separately) . . ° . . ‘ . 180-86 

notice of the above tables 2 GS 

THALER, Prussian, instance of change of value of, without compensation 55 
Tnames EMBAN KMENT, sla ad for improvements connected with, 


&e. F ‘ ‘ Z ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ é . 449-51 
194, 
TraDE of United Kingdom, exports and imports, 1867-70 : . is 
422, 543 


see Exports, Imports. 
TrapvE. Trade and ska of British India [from the “Times 


of India” |]. ; . 3 ‘ . ; 401 
Foreign trade of British India - 4021 
Cotton manufactures and metals imported into British India i in 1868- 70 - 402 
Trade between British India and France, 1869-70 A ; : - 403 
TRADE of Holland, increase in the last twenty-five years . . . 528 
see Holland. 


United States. See America. 


VENEREAL DISEASES, results of Omabibits Diseases ve with regard 


to (see B. Hill) , ‘ . . 463 
three distinct disorders included in the term. - 463 
twice as common among the sick poor in London as in n Paris - 467 


see Syphilis. 
statistics of, in the Army, 1860-68 . : : : : - 468-9 
ditto inthe Navy ; . : . . 4 - 470 
VussEts. See Shipping. 


Waass. The Wages of Irish Farm raul iia the “ Pall Mall 


Gazette ” | . ° . ° ° a 153 
Reports from inspectors of unions; advance of scien since ENRON mas of 
articles of workhouse consumption, Ci. a 154-6 


Wages and Work, Carpenters and Joimers in Towns in Soottand, 
1869 . ‘ e “i657 

Wages m Australia [from the “Melbourne Argus’ al : . 396 
Wearuer. See Meteorological Tables. 
Women, effects of the Contagious Diseases Acts on the health and 

morals of those subjected tothem . ‘ ‘ ; . 471-3 

Woot, supply (see Hamilton) , . 486 
home crown, agricultural returns of sheep, weight of fleeces, &e.. 487-91 

foreign and colonial, total imports, successively, chiefly from 


Spain, Germany, and Australia . . 491-2 
increasing importations of, ase with flax, ‘silk, and cotton . 486-7 
exports of . : ‘ : , . 492 
produce of the colonies, a average exports, Loe ns - 492-4 
increased exports from River Plate, but prevalence of the 

* Bur ai ‘ : : : . 495 
tables of imports, exports, public sales, &e. , 3 - 500-21 
London public sales of, effects on money markets, &e. : .. 407, 
prices, how affected, and summary of production ‘ “ - 498-9 
duties on, variations in 1802-44, &e. : R - 496 
hairy, from native sheep’ of the Cape ; , : - 493 

Wooten TRADE, increase in, 1861-68 . : ; : : . 374-5 


HARRISON AND SONS, PRINTERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY, ST. MARTIN’S LANE. 
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